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And  specially  let  this  he  thy  prayere 
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Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  alV. 


PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  the  most  necessary  information  regarding  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  to 
render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
countries  in  the  world.  These  volumes  will  also,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  traveller  many  a  trial  of  temper ; 
for  there  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  patience 
is  more  severely  taxed  than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  whole  work  is  based  on  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  Editor  or  his  friends  with  the  places  described,  most 
of  which  he  has  repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As, 
however,  changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly 
appreciate  any  communications  with  wnich  travellers  may 
kindly  favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation. 
The  information  already  received  from  numerous  correspon- 
dents, which  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  has  in  many  cases 
proved  most  serviceable.  Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  show- 
ing the  traveller's  opinion  of  his  treatment  and  accommoda- 
tion, are  particularlv  useful. 

The  Handbook  wr  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  now 
appears  for  the  eleventh  time,  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented,  and  the  information  regarding 
Naples  and  its  environs  in  {particular  has  been  carefully  veri- 
fied. The  account  of  the  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
Naples  given  at  p.  xxiv  is  from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent observer,  and  while  dissipating  some  of  the  exag- 
gerated notions  which  are  prevalent  regarding  its  unheal- 
thiness,  may  afford  some  useful  hints  for  the  traveller's  mode 
of  life  in  that  town.  The  article  on  Ancient  Art  by  Prof, 
R.  KekuU  of  Berlin  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  English 
travellers  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr,  J.  A,  Crowe^  the 
eminent  historian  of  art,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  by 
visitors  to  the  museums  of  Naples  and  Palermo  or  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary- 
traveller.  The  Map  of  Sicily^  drawn  by  JProf,  Kiepert  of  Ber- 
lin, is  a  reproduction  on  a  reduced  scale  of  the  map  of  the 
Italian  Ordnance  Survey ;  the  rivers  which  flow  all  the  year 
round  are  printed  in  blue,  those  which  are  generally  dry  in 
brown. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =»  0,3048 
metre),  and  Distanoes  in  English  miles.  Populations  are 
stated  in  accordance  with  the  latest  official  returns. 

Hotels.  The  inns  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Naples,  Palermo,  and  a  few  other  towns,  are  sadly 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  age ;  but  the  Editor  has  in- 
dicated by  asterisks  those  which  he  has  reason  to  consider 
comparatively  respectable,  clean,  and  reasonable.  The 
charges  in  the  most  frequented  places  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  rise,  but  those  of  the  last  few  years  are  approx- 
imately stated  in  the  Handbook  for  the  traveUer's  guidance. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker^s  Handbooks. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


''Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  an  Art  yields,  and  ITature  can  decree  \ 
K'ea  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  Tery  weeda  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
Hore  rich  than  other  climes''  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaeulate  charm  which  cannoi  be  defaced. 

Btbon. 

I.    TraTdlimg  Ezpemief.    Konej. 

EzpeiiBes.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
depends  of  course  on  the  traveller's  means  and  habits,  but  it  may 
be  stated  generally  that  his  expenses  need  not  exceed  those  in- 
curred In  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  ayerage 
expenditure  of  a  single  trayeller  may  be  estimated  at  15-25  francs 
per  day,  or  at  10-12  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one 
place,  while  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  country  may  reduce  their  expenses  to  sMlI  narrower  limits. 
Persons  travelling  as  members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable 
saving  by  sharing  the  expense  of  guides,  carriages,  and  other  items. 
When,  however,  ladies  are  of  the  party,  the  expenses  are  always 
unavoidably  greater. 

Koney.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  used  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  iOO  eenUivrm ; 
1  fr.  25  c.  £=  1  «.  s=  1  German  mark  (comp.  the  money^table  at 
p.  ii).  A  piece  of  5  o.  is  called  a  soldo  (or  sou).  The  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  0reec6  circulate 
in  Italy,  but  they  are  very  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  people  in 
S.  Italy,  and  in  Sicily  they  are  refused.  The  traveller  should  be  on 
his  guard  against  old  coins  from  the  papal  mint,  Roumanian  and 
South  American  coins^  which  are  much  depreciated,  and  Greek  copper 
coins.  Even  Italian  silver  coins  issued  before  1863  (*Re  Eletto'}  are 
liable  to  refusal,  as  are  also  much  worn  coins  of  any  kind.  Base 
coins  representing  */2j  ^?  or  2  francs  are  very  common.  The  only  bank- 
notes now  current  throughout  the  whole  country  are  those  of  the 
Banea  Naxiontdt  and  the  Biglititi  di  StaiOj  but  the  notes  of  the 
Banco  di  Napoli  also  pass  in  Southern  Italy,  and  those  of  the  Banco 
di  SicUia  in  SicUy. 

Bbst  Monxt  fob  thb  TotTB.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Crtditj 
issued  by  the  principal  EngHsh  and  American  banks,  are  very  con- 
venient for  the  transport  of  lai^e  9ums,  and  always  realise  the  full 
ouirent  exchange.  English  banknotes  also  realise  their  nominal 
equivalent  in  the  principal  towns.  A  moderate  supply  of  French 
Gold  will  be  found  desirable.  Sovereigns  are  afanost  everywhere 
reeeived  as  the  equivalent  of25fr.,  and  sometimeB  a  little  mere. 
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In  remote  districts,  howeyei,  especially  in  Sicily,  all  foreign  money 
is  reftLsed. 

ExoHANOB.  Foreign  money  is  most  adyantageonsly  changed  in 
the  larger  towns ,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  re- 
spectable money-changer's  (^cambiavaluta^).  Those  money-changers 
who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  exchange  is  effected  more  advantageously 
at  Rome  than  at  Naples  or  any  of  the  other  towns  in  S.  Italy.  The 
traveller  should  always  stipulate  for  an  abundant  supply  of  small 
notes  and  silver,  as  it  is  often  difflcult  to  change  those  of  large 
amount.  Besides  silver  and  small  notes,  i^^^j^iz,  in  copper  should 
also  be  carried  in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

n.   Period  of  Tour.    Language. 

Season.  The  season  selected  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
traveller's  convenience,  but  the  best  time  for  Naples,  and  par- 
ticularly for  other  parts  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily  is  spring,  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn,  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  November.  September  is  usually  op- 
pressively hot,  with  numerous  thunder-storms,  and  is  therefore  the 
worst  month  for  the  tourist.  The  rainy  winter  months  had  better  be 
devoted  to  Rome.  The  hot  season  may  be  spent  at  some  of  the 
charming  summer-resorts  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  such  as  Sor- 
rento, Castellammare,  and  Cava  del  Tlrreni,  but  is  unfavourable  for 
travelling  in  the  South  of  Italy.  The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in 
perfection,  and  the  long  days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
enterprising  traveller ;  but  he  will  soon  experience  the  enervating 
effects  of  exposure  ijo  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun.  These  effects 
are  produced,  not  so  much  by  the  Intensity,  as  by  the  protracted 
duration  of  the  heat,  the  sky  being  freq^uently  cloudless,  and  not 
a  drop  of  rain  falling  for  many  weeks. 

At  p.  29  the  traveller  will  find  various  plans  for  excursions 
in  the  environs  of  Naples,  and  at  p.  225  are  others  for  a  tour 
in  Sicily.  The  other  districts  described  in  the  Handbook  are 
rarely  visited  by  ordinary  tourists,  but  those  who  desire  to  ex- 
plore them,  whether  in  search  of  the  picturesq^ue,  or  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  framing  an  itinerary. 

Language.  The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  Italian  at  home  wiU  be  amply  repaid 
as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  more  particularly  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  quite  possible  for  Englishmen  to  travel  in  the 
regions  around  Naples  and  Palermo,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
French,  but  in  this  case  the  traveller  cannot  conveniently  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  moreover  constantly  exposed  to  gross 
extortion.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  derive  instruction 
from  their  tour  and  to  confine  their  expenditure  within  moderate 
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limits  will  find  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  t  of  the 
eonntry  Indispensahle. 

in.    FasiportB,    Cnstom  Houm.    Luggage. 

Passports.  Passports  are  not  absolutely  required  in  Italy,  hut  it 
is  unwise  not  to  he  provided  with  one  of  these  documents,  as  it 
may  oecasionally  prove  useful.  Registered  letters,  for  example,  are 
not  delivered  to  strangers  unless  they  exhibit  a  passport  as  a  guar- 
antee of  their  identity.  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  consuls  can ,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those 
persons  only  who  can  prove  their  nationality.  Excursions  into 
the  country  In  the  southern  provinces  should  not  be  undertaken 

without  a  passport. 

Foreign  Office  passpovU  may  be  obtained  in  London  throngh  E.  Stan- 
ford, 36  CookBpur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.  J.  Adams,  69  Fleet  Street,  or 
Lee  and  Carter,  440  West  Strand. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  which  takes 
place  at  the  Italian  custom  -  houses  on  the  arrival  of  the  traveller 
by  land  or  sea,  even  when  the  vessel  has  come  from  another 
Italian  port,  is  usually  very  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  the 
articles  most  sought  for.  Weapons  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  con- 
fiscation (see  p.  xIt).  The  'dazio  consume*,  or  municipal  tax 
levied  on  comestibles  in  most  of  the  Italian  towns,  seldom  of 
course  requires  to  be  paid  by  ordinary  travellers.  An  assurance 
that  their  luggage  contains  nothing  liable  to  duty  generally  suffices 
to  prevent  detention. 

Luggage.  If  possible,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods*  train  except  through  the  medium  of  a  trustworthy  goods- 
agent  ^  to  whom  the  keys  must  be  forwarded.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  traveller  will  find  it  advisable,  and  less  expensive,  never  to 
part  from  his  luggage,  and  always  to  superintend  the  custom- 
house examination  in  person.  Articles  of  great  value  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  an  trunk  or  portmanteau,  how- 
ever strong  and  secure  it  may  seem. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  travellers 'not  un- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  iu  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimize  'the  evil  as 
far  as  possible. 


t  A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons 

unacquainted  with  the  language.    C  before  «  and  t  Is  pronounced  Uke 

the  English  ch ;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 

hard.    Ch  and  gh^  which  generally  precede  e  or  i,  are  hard.    8e  before  e 

or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  njt  and  lylf. 

The  vowels  <x,  e,  i,  o,  tf  are  pronunced  ah,  a,  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  addressing 

persons  of  the  educated  classes  *£lla''  or  *Lei\  with  the  3rd  pers.  sing., 

should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  ^loro^  with  the 

8rd  pers.  pi.).     *Voi^  is    used   in   addressing  waiters,  drivers,   etc.,    ^tu" 

in  familiar  conversation  only  by  those  who  are  proficient  in  the  language. 

*Voi*  is  the  common  mode  of  address  employed  by  the  Neapolitans,  but  is 

generally  regarded  as  inelegant  or  uncourteous. 


xiv  PUBUC  SAFKTT. 

lY.    Fnblio  Safety.    Bagging. 

Though  at  one  time)  and  in  fact  down  to  the  seoond  dftoade 
after  the  establishment  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  state  of  public 
safety  in  Italy  was  far  from  satisfactory,  y«t  for  many  years  there- 
after it  left  nothing  to  be  doBired,  and  the  iaolated  easea  of  hi^way 
robbery  were  not  distinguishable  in  any  way  from  similar  crimes  in 
other  countries.  Of  recent  yean,  howem,  the  old  BrigatUaggio  hw 
reappeared  in  vazious  quarters.  Precautions  are  therefore  again  not 
to  be  despised ,  and  travellers  are  recommended  to  maJto  enquiries 
beforehand  m  to  the  security  of  the  districts  they  propose  to  visile 
Strangers,  whose  person  and  property  aro  unknown,  have,  how- 
ever, much  less  cause  for  alarm  than  wealthy  natives,  who  are  known 
to  be  travelling  with  large  sums  of  money.  Expeditions  on  foot 
late  in  the  evening  and  after  nightfall  should  especially  bo  avoided, 
even  when  this  precaution  Involves  giving  up  a  visit  to  some  object 
or  place  of  interest  In  the  poorer  and  less  frequented  streets  of 
Naples,  Palermo,  and  other  large  towns,  the  stranger  is  certainly  less 
safe^  than  in  similar  quarters  in  the  large  towns  of  other  countries. 
The  recently  revived  brigandage  will  doubtless  soon  be  put  down  by 
the  Italian  government  j  but  the  only  sure  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  towns  is  to  avoid  these  streets 
altogether.  In  the  towns  the  QucwdU  or  policemen,  and  in  the 
country  the  Cardbinieri,  or  gensdarmes  (who  wear  a  black  uniform, 
with  red  facings,  and  cockod  hats),  will  be  found  thoroughly  re- 
spectable and  trustworthy. 

Weapons^  which  for  the  ordinary  traveller  are  a  mere  burden, 
cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  license,  obtainable  through  the 
traveller's  consul  or  ambassador.  Those  of  a  secret  cbaracter,  such 
as  sword-sticks  and  stick-guns,  are  entirely  prohibited  and  render 
the  bearer  liable  to  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  flue. 

Begging  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those  national  nuisances  to 
which  the  traveller  must  habituate  himself.  The  best  mode  of  get-* 
ting  rid  of  importunate  applicants  is  to  bestow  a  donation  of  2  c.  or 
at  most  5  c,  or  else  firmly  to  dedine  giving  with  —  ^niente',  or  a 
gesture  of  disapproval.  —  The  misplaced  generosity  of  some  travel- 
lers, especially  to  children,  has  encouraged  a  babitual  importunity 
that  seriously  Interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  and  in  some  parts 
of  Sicily.  Still  more  reprehensible  than  the  bestowal  of  an  occasional 
gratuity  upon  children,  is  the  foolish  practice  of  ^scattering*  copper 
coins  to  be  struggled  for  by  the  street  Arabs,  etc. 

y.    Intereourse  with  Italians.    Gratuities. 

Travelling  in  South  Italy  differs  essentially  in  some  respects 
from  that  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  or  even  in  North 
Italy  and  Rome,  chiefly  owing  to  the  almost  invariable  necessity  for 
bargaining  with  innkeepers,  cab'diivers,  boatmen,  and  others  of  a 
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similar  class.  Xlie  system  of  fixed  pilcee  is  1>eiog  gradually  in- 
troduced, l>ut  it  gains  ground  muoh  more  slowly  in  Southern 
than  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  On  the  pxincipal  routes,  and 
especially  in  Naples,  the  insolence  of  the  mercenary  fraternity  has 
attained  to  such  an  unexampled  pitch,  that  the  traveller  is  often 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  such  a  thing  as  honesty  is  known  here ; 
hut  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  will  satisfy  him 
that  his  misgivings  apply  to  the  above  classes  only,  and  not  to  the 
community  generally. 

Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should  he  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  cases  where  an  average  price  is  established  by 
custom,  the  traveller  should  make  a  precise  bargain  ?dth  respect 
to  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  never  rely  on  the  equity  of 
the  other  party.  ^Patti  cMari,  amicma  lung<jC  is  a  good  Itadian 
proverb.  In  the  following  pages  the  average  prices  of  hotel  accom* 
modation  and  other  items  are  stated  with  all  possible  accuracy, 
and  although  liable  to  fluctuation,  will  often  prove  a  safeguard 
against  gross  extortion.  The  equanimity  of  the  traveller's  own 
temper  will  greatly  assist  him  if  involved  in  a  dispute  or  bargain, 
and  he  should  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  vehement  gesticul- 
ations or  an  offensive  demeanour.  The  slighter  his  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language  is,  the  more  careful  should  he  be  not  to  in- 
volve himself  in  a  war  of  words,  in  which  he  must  necessarily  be 
at  great  disadvantage.  As  a  role,  the  traveller  may  depend  on  the 
data  in  the  Handbook.  Where  information  is  required,  it  should 
be  sought  from  printed  tariffs,  from  fellow-travellers,  gensdarmes, 
respectably  dressed  persons  present,  ocoaeionally  from  landlords,  but 
seldom  or  never  from  waiters. 

Orfttnities.  -^  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  copper  coin  in  a  country  where  trifling  donations 
are  incessantly  in  demand.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  and  donkey- 
attendants  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  a  right,  a 
gratuity  (buona  mano^  mancia,  da  herty  botUgUOy  cafft,  »igaro,  mae-* 
eheroni),  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-S  sous  to  a  firane 
or  more,  in  addition  to  their  hire.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple 
to  limit  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality 
is  often  a  fruitful  souroe  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

YI.  ConveyioLoes. 

Bailwajs.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 
Handbook  on  the  railways  of  Northern  and  Oentral  Italy  apply  on 
the  whole  to  the  railways  of  Southern  Italy  also.  The  first-class  car- 
riages are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English 
and  French,  while  the  third  dass  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  lower 
ozden.  Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-traveller 
will  soon  become  familiar  are  —  'pronW  (ready),  'partensxi'  (de- 
parture), *sj   cambia   eonvoglio'    (change   carriages),    and   *««eito- 
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(egress),  which  are  shouted  by  the  officials  with  characteristic 
vigour.  The  stationmaster  is  called  ^capostazione*.  Smoking  com- 
partments are  labelled  ^pei  fumatorC ,  those  for  non-smokers  ^hvietato 
di  fumare\  Railway  time  is  that  of  the  meridian  of  Rome,  52  min, 
ahead  of  that  of  Greenwich  and  40  min.  before  Paris,  t 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  (^fare  il  biglietto'J,  In  addition  to  the  fare  a 
tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each  ticket,  and  the  express  fares  are  about 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at 
the  station  early.  The  booking-office  at  large  stations  is  open 
40  min. ,  at  small  stations  20  min.  before  the  departure  of  the 
trains.  Holders  of  tickets  are  alone  entitled  to  enter  the  waiting- 
rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  wdXa, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  very  large  stations,  where  they  are  col- 
lected before  the  passengers  alight. 

The  traveller  Is  recommended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  his  lug- 
gage, if  possible,  before  going  to  the  station,  in  order  to  guard 
against  imposition  (1  kilogramme  =  about  2V5lbs.).  No  luggage  is 
allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken  by  the  passenger  into  his 
carriage.  Porters  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the  carriages  are 
sufficiently  paid  with  a  few  sous,  where  there  is  no  fixed  tariff. 
Those  who  Intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  railway,  should 
leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return  {date  in 
depositOj  or  deposUarCj  10  c.  per  day  per  cwt.  or  fraction  of  a  cwt.), 

Thbough  Tickets  to  different  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  Lon- 
don (at  the  principal  railway-stations ;  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  Lud- 
gate  Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris,  and  at  many 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They  are 
generally  available  for  30  days. 

CmcuLAB  Tickets  (viaggi  circolari)  for  the  S.  Italian  lines  are 

issued  under  the  conditions  already  explained  in  the  first  two  parts 

of  the  present  Handbook,  and  in  the  time-tables.    The  'Indicatore 

Ufficiale'  gives  plans  of  the  various  tours,  which  extend  as  far  as 

Sicily.     Travellers  provided  with  circular  tickets  from  Northern 

Italy  to  Rome,  may  obtain,  in  connection  with  these,  return-tickets 

from  Rome  to  Naples  (41  fr.  90,  29  fr.  35  c,  18  fr.),  which  are  valid 

for  the  period  for  which  the  circular-ticket  is  taken. 

GircalaT  tickets  require  to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point 
with  the  name  of  th«  next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt. 


t  The  most  trustworthy  time-tables  are  those  contained  in  the  Indi' 
catore  VffidaU  delle  Btrade  Ferrate,  della  Navigatione  e  TeUgrafia  del 
Regno  d^ItaUa ,  published  at  Turin  monthly  by  the  Fratelli  Pozzo  (with 
map,  price  1  fr.),  and  in  lialia,  Orario  del  Movimento  Treni  e  Pirosca/i 
(1  fr.)  published  at  Florence  by  Gius.  Amaboldi.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
not  to  trust  implicitly  to  their  accuracy  but  to  consult  the  local  time-tables 
as  wdl. 
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If,  therefore,  the  trareller  leaves  the  train  before  the  station  for  which 
his  ticket  has  been  stamped  he  mnst  at  once  apply  to  the  capostaxione 
for  recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  Caccertare  il  eambiamento  di 
destinazione*).  When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed  route,  intending 
to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an  '■annotazione' 
at  the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling  him  to  resume  his  circular  tour 
after  his  digression  Cvale  per  riprendere  alia  stazione  .  .  .  il  viaggio  inter' 
rotto  a  .  . .).  If  this  ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is 
required  to  pay  treble  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for  which 
the  ticket  is  issued.  —  Tickets  for  tours  of  20  days  or  more  may  be 
extended  for  a  period  not  exceeding  half  of  the  original :  duration,  on 
payment  of  l^/o  of  the  original  price  for  each  day  of  the  extension. 

Return  Tickets  CBi$r2tet(i  d'andata  e  ritomo)  are  generally  avail- 
able for  one  day  only,  except  those  issued  on  Saturday  or  the  eves 
of  festivals,  which  are  available  for  2-B  days.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  if  the  traveller  alights  at  a  station  short  of  his  destin- 
ation he  forfeits  the  rest  of  his  ticket  for  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  proceeding.  In  returning  the  ticket  is  not  available  unless  he 
starts  from  the  end-station  for  which  the  ticket  was  issued. 

Steam  TramwayB  (Tramvie  a  VaporeJ,  now  so  common  in  N. 
Italy,  are  also  already  in  use  in  some  parts  of  S.  Italy. 

Steamboats.  A  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  is 
Mghly  recommended  to  the  traveller  in  fine  weather.  If  the  vessel 
plies  near  the  coast,  the  voyage  is  often  entertaining ;  and  if  the 
open  sea  is  traversed,  the  magnificent  Italian  sunsets,  lighting  up 
the  deep  blue  water  with  their  crimson  rays,  present  a  scene  not 
easily  forgotten.  Rough  weather  is  not  very  often  to  be  appre- 
hended in  summer.  Most  of  the  routes  in  this  Handbook  are  served 
by  steamers  ottheNavigazione  Oenerale  ItaUanay  Florio  ^  Rubaitino, 
the  head  office  of  which  is  in  Rome. 

Tickets  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in  person  at-  the  office 
of  the  company.  The  ticket  is  furnished  with  the  purchaser's  name  and 
destination,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  hour  of  departure.  First  and 
second  class  family- tickets,  for  not  fewer  than  three  persons,  are  issued 
by  all  the  eompanies  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  passage-money, 
but  not  on  the  cost  of  food.  A  child  of  2-10  years  pays  half-fare,  but  in 
this  case  must  share  the  berth  of  its  attendant.  Two  children  are  entitled 
to  a  berth  for  themselves.  —  Enquiry  should  be  made  beforehand  as  to 
the  punctuality  of  the  vessel,  as  it  sometimes  happens  in  smaller  ports 
that  the  shipment  and  unshipment  of  goods  prolong  the  voyage  for  a  day 
or  more  beyond  the  advertised  time. 

The  First  Class  saloons  and  berths  are  comfortably  and  elegantly 
fitted  up,  those  of  the  Sscond  tolerably.  Second-class  passengers,  like 
those  of  the  first,  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  deck. .  Officers  ot 
the  Italian  and  French  armies,  up  to  and  including  those  of  the  rank  of 
captain,  are  entitled  to  second-class  berths  only.  When  ladies  are  of  the 
party  it  is  of  course  advisable  to  travel  first-class. 

LuaaAOB.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70  kilogrammes  (156  lbs. 
Engl,),  second-class  45  kilogr.  (100  lbs.),  but  articles  not  intended  for  per- 
sonal use  are  prohibited. 

Food  of  good  quality  and  ample  quantity 'is  generally  included  in  the 
first  and  second-class  fares.  Dijehner  d  la  fourchetie^  served  at  10,  con- 
sists of  3-4  courses ,  table-wine ,  and  coffee.  Dinner  is  a  similar  repast 
between  5  and  6  o''clock.  Passengers  who  are  too  ill  to  partake  of  these 
epasts  are  provided  with  lemonade,  etc.,  gratuitously.  Refreshments. 
rmay  of  course  be  procured  at  other  hours  on  payment  (cup  of  coffee  25  c.) 
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Fbsb.  The  steward  expects  1  fr.  for  a  voyage  of  12-24  bra.,  bui  more 
if  the  paasenger  has  given  annsaal  froahle. 

Ehbabkatioit.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  belbre  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  The  charges  for  conveyance  to  the  steamboat 
(usually  I-IV2  fr.  for  each  person  with  luggage)  are  fixed  by  tariff  at  all  the 
seaport,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook.  Passengers  should  there- 
fore avoid  all  discussions  on  the  subject  with  the  boatmen,  and  simply 
direct  them  to  row  *al  Vaticano^  ^alla  Bella  Yenezia%  or  whatever  the 
name  of  the  vessel  may  be.  On  the  way,  the  boatmen  often  make  demands 
extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  tariff,  such  as,  ^Signore,  sono  ein<|ve  lire!'* 
—  to  which  the  passenger  may  simply  reply.  *avanti\  or  if  necessary 
he  may  threaten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  'Oapituieria  del  Porto^  01 
superintendent  of  the  port.  On  arriving  at  the  vessel,  payment  should 
not  be  made  until  the  traveller  with  all  his  luggage  is  deposited  on  deck. 

The  passenger  gives  up  his  ticket  on  board,  receives  the  number  of 
his  berth,  superintends  the  stowing  away  of  his  luggage,  and  finidly  repairs 
to  the  deck  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  vessel  as  it  quits  the  harbour, 
of  which  a  fine  view  is  generaUy  obtained. 

Biligenoes.  Southexn  Italy  Is  now  so  well  provided  with  rail- 
ways that  only  those  travellers  who  seek  a  more  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  and  its  people  have  occasion  to  nse  the 
Diligenzt  or  Yetturt  Corrieri.  These  vehicles  ply  regularly  only  on 
the  chief  routes,  bnt  even  on  the  other  roads  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  conteyance.  On  the  more  frequented  routes 
a  Carriage  with  one  horse  may  genefatly  be  hiied  for  3/^-1  fr.,  and 
on  the  less  frequented  for  ^/i-y^tt.  pet  English  mUe. 

Walking  Tmin.  An  Italian  never  walks  if  he  can  possibly 
drive ;  to  him  it  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  how  walking  can  afford 
pleasure.  In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as  the 
envi^ns  of  Naples,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 
travellers  ftom  the  north ;  and  the  numerous  sections  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club,  founded  for  the  exploration  of  the  Italian  Alps  ss  well 
as  of  the  Apennines,  have  also  introduced  the  habit  among  the 
native  cultivated  classes.  Prolonged  and  fatiguing  walking-tours, 
such  as  are  undertaken  in  more  northern  climates,  will  be  found 
impracticable  in  Italy.  Cool  and  clear  weather  should  if  possible 
be  selected,  and  exposure  to  the  scirocco  studiously  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  totally  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Siding.  A  horse  (cavaUo),  mule  (mulo),  or  donkey  (sovmnaro ; 
Neapol.  ciueo;  Sicil.  vetiura,  applied  to  all  three  animals),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  trifling,  often  affords  a  pleasant 
and  cheap  mode  of  travelling,  especially  in  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  attendant  (pedone)  also  acts  as  a  servant  for  the  time 
being.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  are  also  generaUy  procurable.  A 
bargain  should  be  made  previously,  tutto  compreaOj  a  gratuity 
being  added  if  the  traveller  is  satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting  their  animals  to  the  top  of  their 
speed  when  passing  through  a  town  or  village,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
warn  them  beforehand  that  their  Lancia'  will  suffer  if  they  do  not 
go  quietly  through  the  streets. 
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yil.  HotcllB.   Ptitate  Apsz^^ati. 

FiBST  Glass  Hotbls,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
Naples  and  some  of  the  place?  in  its  yicinity,  at  Brlndisi,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Girgenti,  the  landlords  of  many  of  them  bein^ 
Swiss  or  Germans.  Rooms  21/2-5  fr.,  bougie  75  c. -1  fr.,  attendance 
1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  portier  and  frequently  also  of  the  *facchino' 
or  boots),  table-d*h6te  4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  does 
not  include  vine,  which  is  usually  dear.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an 
agreement  may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate 
rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te ;  otherwise 
they  are  charged  more  for  their  rooms.  Meals  served  at  special 
hours  or  in  the  travellers'  apartments  are  charged  considerably  more. 
A  charge  of  1-1 V2  ^^*  ^^  generally  made  for  the  use  of  the  hotel- 
onmibus  from  the  station;  a  cab  is  therefore  often  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious,  while  it  offers  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the 
traveller  to  proceed  at  once  elsewhere  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
accommodation  offered  in  the  hotel  he  may  have  selected  first. 

The  numerous  Pensions  in  or  near  Naples,  often  kept  by 
English  or  German  ladies,  are  usually  comfortable,  clean,  and 
moderate.  Passing  travellers  are  received  at  many  of  them  even 
for  a  day  or  two.  As  the  price  of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not 
universally)  included  in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  must 
either  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  hours  for  sight-seeing  and  excursions, 
or  pay  for  a  meal  he  does  not  consume. 

Second  Glass  Inns  may  usually  be  found,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  offeTing  a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  It  is  usual  in  these  houses  to  arrange  for  a  pension- 
charge  (even  for  a  single  day),  in  which  wine  is  generally  included. 
In  the  larger  towns,  as  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  these  inns 
generally  have  a  trattoria  in  connection  with  them.  Room  lV2-^> 
light  and  attendance  1  fr.  per  day.  Enquiry  as  to  chai^eto,  however, 
should  always  be  made  beforehand ;  and  in  bargaining  for  a  room 
the  ^servizio  e  candela'  should  not  be  forgotten.  An  extortionate 
bill  may  even  be  reduced  though  no  previous  agreement  has  been 
made,  but  never  without  long  and  vehement  discussions.  Attendance 
is  generally  included  in  the  charge  for  rooms ;  but  if  not,  1  fr.  per 
day  may  be  divided  between  the  waiter  aiid  the  faccfaino,  or  less 
for  a  prolonged  stay.  —  Travellers  should  not  omit  to  provide 
themselves  with  matches  (oomp.  p.  27). 

The  recommendations  etc.  of  lan^dords  with  reference  to  hotels  in 
other  towns  should  be  disregarded,  as  they  are  rarely  disinterested. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  never  be  1^  in  the  tr avefler's 
apartment,  but  should  either  be  carried  on  the  person  or  defiosited 
with  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  reoeipt. 

Pbivatb  Apautmsnts  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
A  distinct  sgreemcfnt  as  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand.  When 
a  house  or  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract 
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on  stamped  paper  should  be  dravn  up  with  the  aid  of  some  one 
aquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  banker), 
in  order  that  all  legal  formalities  may  be  duly  observed  and  'mis- 
understandings' prevented.  To  sign  such  a  contract  without  reliable 
advice  is  distinctly  dangerous.  For  single  travellers  a  verbal  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  attendance,  Unen,  stoves  and  carpets  in  winter, 
a  receptacle  for  coal,  and  other  details,  will  generally  suffice.  Gomp. 

p.  xxvi. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanlinefls  in  Southern  Italy  is  behind  the  age, 
dirt  being  perhaps  neutralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  climate.  The  traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  short- 
coming in  the  better  hotels  and  lodgings  even  of  the  second  class :  but  those 
who  quit  the  beaten  track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  In  the  village- 
inns  the  pig  (animale  nero)  is  a  privileged  inmate,  and  the  poultry  are  freely 
admitted.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be  selected,  as  being  less 
infested  by  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect-powder  ipolvere  imetHeidti, 
or  conlro  ffU  imetH^  or  Keating''s ;  better  procured  before  leaving  home)  or 
camphor  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the  beds  and  on  the  traveUer''s 
clothing  in  places  of  doubtful  cleanliness.  The  caiurars,  or  mosqidtoes,  are 
a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  even  of  suffering,  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Windows  should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  Into 
the  room.  Light  muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the 
face,  and  gloves  are  used  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious 
intruders.  The  burning  of  insect-powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  re- 
commended, and  pastilles  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  purchased  at  the 
principal  chemists'.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  efficacious  in 
allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  hiancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camieia  (di  tela^  di  eotone^  di  lana);  collar,  il 
Molino;  cuff,  it  poltino;  drawers,  letnutande;  woollen  undershirt,  una /(a- 
nella^  or  giuba  di  Jlanella;  petticoat,  la  sottana;  stocking,  la  calza;  sock, 
la  calxetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  il  fatoUiio  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash, 
dare  ahucato  (dibucato,  newly  washed) ;  washing-list,  nota;  washerwoman, 
laundress,  la  lavandaja^  la  etiratriee. 

YIII.     BestaurantB,  Oafis. 

Bestaurants  of  the  first  class  do  not  exist  in  Southern  Italy ; 
even  in  Naples  good  French  cookery  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  large 
hotels.  The  national  Trattorie,  however,  are  sometimes  very  good ; 
and  even  in  the  smaller  towns  the  traveller  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  tolerable,  though  not  always  scrupulously  clean,  establish- 
ment of  this  kind.  In  Sicily  a  trattoria  is  usually  called  Caff^.  They 
are  generally  open  from  11  a.m.  (for  the  Collasione  or  dejeuner), 
and  are  usually  closed  about  8  p.m.  Dinner  (Pranzo)  is  usually 
taken  between  5  and  8;  either  alia  carta  for  IVs^  ^'i  o'  some- 
times a  preuso  fl$80  for  2-5  fr.  Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation 
in  ordering  away  ill-cooked  or  stale  viands,  and  they  often  inspect 
the  fish  or  meat  before  it  is  cooked  and  make  a  bargain  as  to  the  price. 
Wine  is  usually  brought  in  open  bottles  (p.  xxii).  The  diner  calls 
for  the  bill  with  the  words  'il  conto'.  The  waiter  (eameriere)  expects 
a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi  If  too  importunate  in  his  recommendations  or 
suggestions,  he  may  be  checked  with  the  word  ^ba9ta\  —  Residents 
for  some  time  in  a  town  should  arrange  to  pay  a  monthly  subscription 
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(*pen$ione*J  at  a  lower  rate^  or,  as  Is  customary  in  Sicily,  stipulate  for 
a  redaction  (sconto)  of  price,  on  condition  taking  bo  many  meals  a 
month  in  the  selected  caffd. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


Polio  cf  India  or  DindiOy  turkey. 

Tordo^  field-fare. 

Orochetti^  croqaettes. 

OnoceM^  small  paddings. 

StufatinOy  eihrio^  ragoat. 

Contorno^  Ouamitione^  garnishing^, 
vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 

Patate^  potatoes. 

In$alata,  salad. 

Polenta^  maiee-soup. 

(ktreiojl^  artichokes. 

Asparoffi^  asparagus. 

Spinaci^  spinach. 

P($eUi,  peas. 

Leniicehie^  lentils. 

Cavoti  fiori^  cauliflower. 

Fave^  beans. 

FagvuoUni  or  Oometti^  French  beans. 

Funghi<t  mushrooms  (often  too  rich). 

8ale^  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 

Moitarda  francae^  sweet  mustard. 

iSf«nape,  Mostarda  ingkie^  hot  mustard. 

Fmtta  or  Oiardinetto^  fruit- desert ^ 
fruUa  seeche ,  nuts ,  raisins ,  al- 
monds, ete. 

Orottata  di  frutti^  firuit-tart. 

Grottata  di  pasta  9/oglia^  a  kind  of 
pastry. 

Doles,  pudding. 

Fritiata^  omelette. 

FragoUy  strawberries. 

Pera^  pear. 

Mele^  apples. 

PertiH^  PetehBi  peaches. 

Uv€^  grapes. 

Fiehiy  figs. 

JfoHy  nuts. 

Limone,  lemon. 

Aremcio^  orange. 

Panefraneese  or  mecanico^  bread  made 
with  yeast  (the  Italian  is  without). 

Finocchio^  root  of  fennel. 

FormaggiOj  or  in  S.  Italy  caecio^ 
cheese. 

The  iiaeearoni  of  Naples  is  much  esteemed ,  but  is  generally  hard, 
and  should  therefore  be  ordered  'ben  cotti\  It  is  usually  flayoured  with 
pomi  d*oro  (tomatoes),  of  which  the  Neapolitans  are  very  fond.  Sea-fiih 
and  ragosta^  a  kind  of  lobster,  excellent.  Shell-fish  soup  (tuppa  di  von^ 
goU)^  a  good  but  Indigestible  dish. 

Cafifl  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon ,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices. 

Caf^  noir  (Oaffi  nero)  is  most  commonly  drunk  (15-26  c.  per  cup). 
Cfa#«  laf Is  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  served  (30-36  c;  ^€apuccino\  or 
small  cup,  cheaper)  *,  or  caffi  9  latte^  i.e.  with  the  milk  served  separately,  may 
be  preferred.    The  usual  viands  for  lunch  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  and 


Antipcutit  relishes  or  whets. 
Mine$tray  or  Zuppa^  soup. 
Brodo  or  Comumi^  broth  or  bouillon. 
Zvppa  alia  Santi,  soup  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Minestra  di  rUo  con  piselli,  rice-soup 

with  peas. 
RitottOy  a  kind  of  rice-pudding  (rich). 
Paste  asciutt»y  maccaronl^  al  sugo  e 

al  IntrrOf  witti  sauce  and  butter; 

al  pomidoro^  with  tomatoes. 
Came  leata,  ftoZMto,  boiled  meat;  ti» 

wnidoy  alia  genovese^  with  sauce: 

ben  eoUo^  well  done ;  al  tangue^  al 

inglete^  underdone;  ai/erri^  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
Fritto^  fried  meat. 
MantOy  beef. 
Arroito^  roasted  meat. 
BUteeca^  beefsteak. 
Mafale^  pork. 
Arista^  cliine  of  pork. 
AgneUOy  lamb. 
CaprettOy  kid. 
Montone^  mutton. 
Arroyo  di  vitello,  roast-veal. 
Testa  di  vitello,  calfs  head. 
Figato  di  vitellOy  calfs  liver. 
CostoUtta  or  braeciola  di  vitello,  veal- 

eutlet. 
OostcMta  alia  Milanessy   veal-eutlet 

baked  in  dough. 
EsgalopWy  veal -cutlet  in  bread- 
crumbs. 
Ostriehe^  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 
Pesee,  fish. 

JSffogUa^  a  kind  of  sole. 
Tonno,  tunny. 
FtesetuttOf  ham. 
Salamey  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

dgUo). 
Vova^  egg;  -tfa  here,  soft;  dure,  hard; 

al  piattOy  poached. 
AnitrOy  duok. 
Po/k>,  fowl. 
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eggs.  IcjBS  (gelaio)  ot  vYttry  conceiyable  variety  are  8appUe,d  at  the  cafda, 
pafticularly  at  Kaple0»  ^t  90-90  c.  per  portion ;  or  half-a-portion  (metta)mt.y 
generally  1)e  ordered.  Bfteti^^  or  half-firoaen  iee,  and  Grtmitay  or  iced 
water  iHmoneOay  of  lemons  \  arandatOy  of  oreogea  \  di  caffh^  of  eoffee),  Is 
chiefly  in  rogue  in  the  forenoon. 

The  Wine  Shops  (Osterie)  are  almost  exclusively  frequented  by 
the  lover  ranks.  In  shops  outside  the  towns  the  wine  is  very  cheap 
and  often  excellent.  Tho  numhers  on  the  outside  of  the  siops  (4, 
5,  6  etc.)  Indicate  the  price  per  Vs  litre  in  soldi.  Bread,  cheese, 
and  oggs  are  usually  the  only  viands  provided. 

Wine  (vino  da  pcuta^  table-wine;  neroy  red;  bianco,  whiter  ptuiasoy 
sweet;  asciutiOy  dry;  d$l  paese,  wine  of  the  country)  is  usually  supplied 
in  bottles  one-half  or  one-fifth  of  a  litre  (un  mexto  litro;  un  quinto  or  Ucfihkr^). 
Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary  quarts  and  pints. 

Cigars  (tigaro)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad. 
The  prices  of  the  home-made  cigars  (JSeelii  Romania  Virginias^  Ve- 
vaySf  Cavowrt,  Napolitaniy  etc.)  vary  from  Ti/j  to  18  c.  Good  im- 
ported cigars  may  be  bought  at  the  best  shi^s  in  the  large  towns  fbr 
25-60  c,  and  also  foreign  cigarettes.  —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist^s,  without 
making  any  purchase. 

IX.    Sights^  Theatres,  Shops. 

Ohurehes  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  generally  again 
tiom  2-4  to  7  p.m.  Yisitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art  even 
during  divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  ofAoiating.  On  the 
occasion  of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works 
of  art  are  often  temporarily  coTered.  Those  which  are  always  covered 
are  shown  by  the  verger  (8€tgre8tan&)  for  a  smaU  gratuity  (p.  xv), 
—  For  the  use  of  a  chair  in  the  churches  a  charge  of  5  c.  is  fire- 
quently  made. 

UuseuxnSy  picture-galleries ,  and  other  eollections  are  usually 
open  from  10  to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong  to 
government  are  open  on  week-days  at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on 
Sundays  gratis.  Artists,  but  not  scholars  or  authors,  are  always  ad- 
mitted without  charge.  The  attendants  are  forbidden  to  accept 
gratuities.  The  collections  are  closed  on  public  holidays. 

The  Miueo  NazionalB  at  Naples,  for  instance,  is  closed  on  Kew  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (6th  Jan.),  the  king's  birthday  (14th  Mar.),  Easter  Sunday, 
Ascension  Day.  Whitsunday ,  (Corpus  Chris ti,  Festa  dello*  Statuto  (first 
Sunday  in  June),  Day  of  8S.  Peter  A  Paul  (29th  June),  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  (16th  Aug.),  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  St.  Januarius  (19th 
Sept.),  All  Saints'  Day  (Itt  Nov.),  Feast  of  the  Concepjtion  (8th  Dec),  and 
on  Christmas  Day. 

Theatres.  The  performances  at  the  larger  theatres,  beginning 
at  8,  8.  30,  or  9,  and  ending  at  midnight  or  later ,  consist  ex- 
clusively of  operas  and  ballets,  the  first  aot  of  an  opera  being 
usually  succeeded  by  a  ballet  of  three  or  more  acts.  The  pit  (fiiaXea), 
to  which  holders  of  the  ordinary  higUetto  d'ingresBo  are  admitted, 
is  the  usual  resort  of  the  men.    For  the  reserved  seats  (scanni 
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chfuti,  stdie  efcitM«,  poUr(me,  jposti  diiUtUi)  and  l>ox^  (palco)  a^" 
ditional  tickets  mpst  be  taken.  Ladies  of  course  engage  a  box,  or 
at  lM8t  reserved  seats.  These  seats  should  always  be  secured  In  ad- 
vance. —  The  theatre  is  a  favourite  evening-resort  of  the  Italians, 
and  silence  during  the  performance  of  the  music  is  never  very 
strictly  observed. 

01u>pt  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  As  a  rule  two^thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  adied  should  be  offered  (eomp.  p.  25).  ^Non 
voUUf*  (than  you  will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  Purchases 
should  never  be  made  by  the  trav^er  when  accompanied  by  a  valet- 
de-place.  These  individuals,  by  tacit  agreement,  receive  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  purchase-money,  which  of  course  comes  out  of  the 
puroha«er*s  pocket. 

X.  Foat  Ottee.  Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  F«et  Offiee  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  or  8.90  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poste  re$tanU\  Italian  ^ferma  in  postal,  or  to 

the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 

name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the 

traveller  should  present  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name 

orally.  Postage*stanip8  (frtmcobolU)  are  sold  at  the  post-offlces  and 

at  many  of  the  tobacco-shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  is  Buca  or 

Castetta  (for  letters,  per  le  letteref  for  printed  papers,  j^er  le  stampe'), 
LsTTass  of  16  gramme*  0/s  o>.,  about  the  weight  of  three  boxu)  by 
town-post  5  c,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  20  c,  abroad  (per  Vettero)  to  any  of 
the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  (now  oomprlsing  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  ete.)  SB  e.  The  penalty 
(M(fnaUu$u)  for  inauttclently  prepaid  letters  is  considerable.  —  Postoabds 
(cttrtoHua  postale)  for  both  Italy  (white)  and  abroad  (green)  10  c,  reply- 
cards  (eon  riipotta  paffata),  inland  16  c,  for  abroad  70  e.  —  Book-paokbts 
(stcKnpe  toUo  faecia)  2e.  per  00  grammes,  for  abroad  6  c.  —  Bbgistbation- 
FBB  {riiiMammiain4tui<me)  for  letters  for  the  aame  town  and  printed  matter 
10  e.,  otherwise  36  c.  The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  (Waccoman- 
deUa*)^  and  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  in  flront  at  the  different  comers. 
—  Post  Office  Ordkbs  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  lOi.,  are 
now  granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates :  not  exceed- 
ing 21.,  6d.;  6<.,  U,f  71.,  1«.  6d.;  101.,  2s.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The 
identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents 
(pexhaps  the  innkeeper  and  one  of  his  friends  or  assistants).  The  charge 
for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is  40  c.  per  U. 
sterling. 

A  Fabcbl  Post  exists  between  Italy  and  Oreat  Britain,  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  whioh  may  be  ascertained  at  any  post-offlee.  The  parcels 
must  be  earefUDy  packed  and  fastened  and  may  not  contain  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter }  and  a  custom-house  declaration  must  be  filled  up 
for  each.  Articles  such  as  flowers,  etc.,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent 
as  samples  of  no  value  (eai»pi<me  eenta  vaiore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  60  gr., 
abroad  10  e. 

Telegrama.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following  rate  per 
word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  t  fr. :  Great  Britain 
26  0.,  France  14,  Q«rmany  14^  Switzerland  6-14,  Austria  6-14,  B^giam  19, 
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Holland  23.  Denmark  28,  Bnssia  42,  Norway  34,  Sweden  26  c.  —  To  America 
from  3>/4  ir.  per  word  upwards,  according  to  the  distance.  —  In  Italy, 
15  words  1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste 
(telefframmi  wffenti),  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent  in 
Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

XI.     Climate  and  Health  of  Kaplet. 

Climate.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  only  aifoid  it  par- 
tial protection  against  the  winds.  The  PosUipo  and  the  heights  of 
8.  Elmo  and  Capodimonte  shelter  it  tolerably  well  on  the  N.W. 
and  N. ;  but  the  N.E.  (Tramontana)^  S.E.  (SeiroccoJ,  and  S.W. 
(Libeccio)  winds  are  opposed  by  no  snch  natural  barrier.  The  alter- 
nation of  these  air-currents  from  the  N.  and  S.  exercises  the  most 
material  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  different  seasons 
at  Naples ,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  extreme  variations  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  September  is  almost 
invariably  hot  and  oppressive,  but  the  flrst  half  of  October  is  usu- 
ally much  cooler,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  65*'  Fahr.  and 
the  sky  generally  bright  and  cloudless.  In  November  the  rainy  S. 
wind  prevails,  while  in  Decernber,  when  the  N.  wind  blows,  many 
fine  days  are  enjoyed.  The  weather  at  this  season  is  often  re- 
markably mild.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  50°,  but  In 
the  cold  nights  of  January  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  5-6° 
below  freezing-point.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  Naples  itself,  but  in 
January  the  surrounding  mountains  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  snow  which  imparts  a  bitter  keenness  to  the  £.  and  N.E. 
winds.  Fogs  are  yery  rare.  Towards  the  end  of  January,  6r  in  Feb- 
ruary at  latest,  the  S.  winds  again  predominate,  and  a  rainy  sea- 
son sets  in,  which  often  lasts  till  April.  March  resembles  an 
English  April  in  its  changeableness,  while  April  (mean  tempera- 
ture 60°)  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  month  of  the  whole  year. 
May  (68°)  is  also  an  exceedingly  pleasant  month.  In  June^  July, 
and  August  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  The 
heat  sometimes  rises  to  100°  (mean  72-77°),  but  is  pleasantly  tem- 
pered by  the  sea- wind,  which  rises  in  the  forenoon  and  blows  till 
about  2  p.m.,  an  advantage  unknown  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

In  Mt.  Vesuvius  the  Neapolitans  possess  a  gigantic  barometer. 
The  direction  in  which  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  crater  blows 
often  announces  a  change  of  weather  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 
When  it  blows  towards  Capri ,  good  weather  may  be  expected  (in 
winter  a  clear  sky  and  cool  temperature) ;  when  it  is  turned  towards 
Ischia,  we  may  look  for  E.  wind  ('Greco  Levante)  and  cold  weather. 
Indications  of  the  approach  of  the  Scirocco  are  specially  important, 
as  during  the  prevalence  of  this  depressing  wind,  perfect  repose  is 
desirable.  Thus,  when  the  crater  is  concealed  by  a  thick  layer  of 
clouds,  we  may  expect  S.  wind,  often  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
Another  premonition  of  the  scirocco  is  afforded  when  Capri  appears 
of  a  dark  blue  colour  and  unusually  near  and  distinct.   Long,  low, 
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and  regular  -wayes  rolling  in  from  the  Bocca  Piccola  aUo  as  a  rule 
betoken  the  approacli  of  the  soiroooo. 

Health.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Naples  has  greatly  improTed 
of  late  years  and  is  on  the  whole  not  nnsatisfaetory.  The  mistaken 
idea,  ho-wever,  that  no  change  whateyer  need  be  made  in  his  mode 
of  life  often  exposes  the  trayeller  to  risks  which  a  little  caution 
would  easily  eyade.  The  principal  danger  to  yisitors  to  Naples  con- 
sists in  the  so-called  Neapolitan  feyer,  a  yariety  of  typhus  to  which 
numerous  strangers  fall  a  prey.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases, 
howeyer,  this  illness  takes  a  fayourable  course ;  and  it  is  only  when 
complicated  with  other  maladies  that  danger  to  life  need  be  feared. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  the  modern  Improyements  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  immense  Aqueduct  (Aequa  di  Serino),  which  now 
brings  a  copious  supply  of  good  water  to  the  town  tiom  the  Serino 
a  riyer  in  the  Apennines,  seyeral  miles  distant.  Measures  haye 
also  been  taken  to  open  up  the  crowded  and  infected  lanes  and 
alleys  by  demolishing  houses  and  forming  new  streets,  and  finally 
a  general  sewerage  system  for  the  whole  town  has  been  begun. 

Whateyer  be  the  primary  causes  of  the  often  exaggerated  eyil 
sanitary  reputation  of  Naples,  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  m&y 
almost  inyariably  be  traced  to  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  tray- 
ellers,  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  see  eyery  thing  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  allow  themselyes  no  time  for  repose,  and  neglect 
the  commonest  sanitary  precautions.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatic- 
ally asserted  that  nearly  aU  the  acute  diseases  by  which  visitors 
to  Naples  are  attacked  are  due  to  imprudences  in  diet,  to  ne- 
glected colds,  or  to  excessiye  fatigue.  Eyen  the  hardiest  trayeller 
from  the  N.  should  take  the  utmost  care  in  ayoiding  these  three 
proyocatiyes  of  disease.  On  the  smallest  symptom  of  indisposition, 
all  excursions  should  be  giyen  up  until  the  neryous  system  has 
recoyered  its  usual  tone.  A  physician  should  also  be  consulted. 
Malarial  affections  are  most  generally  incurred  on  excursions 
to  Lago  Agnano  or  BalsB,  or  other  places  in  the  Phlegnean  Fields. 
Psstum  and  the  railway -journey  through  the  Roman  Campagna 
are  also  more  or  less  dangerous  in  this  respect.  The  best  pro- 
phylactic measures  consist  in  warm  clothing,  an  ayoidance  of  the 
hours  of  sunset,  and  the  shutting  of  the  windows  in  the  railway- 
carriage.  Those  who,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  are  attacked 
by  malaria  should  at  once  seek  change  of  air  in  Sorrento,  Capri, 
or  La  Caya.  Naples  is  often  trying  for  persons  with  weak  lungs 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  winter,  and 
such  persons  should  not  fix  their  abode  here  without  medical  ad- 
yiee.  Pozzuoli  or  Capri  is  generally  much  more  congenial  to  pa- 
tients of  this  class. 

Rooms,  or  at  least  bedrooms,  facing  the  S.  are  almost  essential 
for  the  delicate  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  If  such  can- 
not be  obtained ,  those  facing  the  W.  are  the  next  best  In  win- 
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ter,  those  fftcing  the  £.  in  summer.  Gomer  rooms  and  lodgings 
on  the  ground-floor  should  be  aToided.  The  ufpermest  floors  of 
house  are  oftea  damp  on  account  of  tito  thinness  of  the  wails  and 
oeilings.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  idl  the  doors  and  win- 
dows close  satisfactorily.  The  healthiest  parts  of  the  town  are  the 
Corso  Vittorio  EtmuMele,  the  Bione  Principe  Amedeo,  and  the  Fi%zo- 
faleom*  The  upper  part  of  the  Strada  Santa  Lucia  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  do  not  fear  a  little  wind  and  dust.  There  are 
also  numerous  comfortable  and  healthy  dwellings  in  the  Strada 
ChiiUamone ,  the  Riviera  di  Chia^a ,  and  ike  MergeUina ,  although 
the  drains  here  emptying  themselves  into  the  sea  often  pollute  the 
air  very  perceptibly  when  the  wind  blows  inshore.  One  of  the 
physicians  mentioned  at  p.  24  should ,  however ,  in  this  case  be 
consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  dwelling,  as  many  of  the  houses  here 
are  so  defective  in  hygienic  arrangements  that  they  are  positively 
unhealthy  and  dangerous. 

The  visitor  to  Naples  should  as  a  general  rule  wear  warmer 
clothing  than  he  would  at  home  in  a  similar  temperature.   Natives 
are  generally  much  more  careful  in  this  respect  than  strangers ,  as 
they  know  from  experience  that  a  cold  at  Naples  is  too  likely  to 
usher  in  a  severe  illness.  The  traveller  should  therefore  always  be 
provided  with  a  greatcoat  or  shawl,  which  he  should  make  use  of  in 
the  evening,  when  sitting  in  a  carriage  or  boat,  or  when  exposed 
to  sudden  alternations  of  sun  and  shade.    Exposare  to  the  summer 
sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  sunshade  should 
be  used  both  in  walking  and  driving.     Long  walks  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  fortunately  the  low  fares  of  the  cabs 
and  tramways  make  driving  comparatively  inexpensive.    It  is  also 
pecessary  to  be  warmly  covered  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed- 
clothes at  the  lu)tels  and  lodging-houses  is  often  apt  to  be  scanty. 
Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  is ,  of  course,  imperative. 
The  appetite  gradually  decreases  under  a  southern  sun,  but  at  first 
strangers  are  sometimes  apt  to  eat  excessive  quantities  of  macca- 
roni,  cheese,  fruit,  etc.    The  traveller  should  adopt  the  Neapolitan 
custom  of  rejecting  fish  that  are  not  quite  fresh.    Oysters  are  also 
dangerous  here  when  not  fresh;  and  cases  of  typhus  have  been 
traced  to  the  consumption  of  oysters  from  S.  Lucia  (p.  36),  where 
the  shell^flsh  are  kept  in  undesirable  proximity  to  the  mouths  of 
the  sewers.    It  is  safer,  therefoie,  to  dispense  with  this  luxury  al- 
together.   Ripe  fruit  eaten  in  moderation  at  meals  is  perfectly 
wholesome ,  but  the  fruit  offered  at  table-d'h6te  even  in  the  best 
hotels  is  often  unripe ,  as  the  Neapolitans  prefer  it  in  this  state. 
Water-melons  (Anguria)  and  the  figs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are  bet- 
ter left  untouched.  A  free  indulgence  in  fiuit  should  be  especially 
avoided  in  autumn,  when  the  excessive  heat  predisposes  to  diar- 
rhosa.    The  Sorhe,  a  kind  of  fruit  resembling  the  medlar  and  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  is  often  useful  in  counteract- 
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ing  a  diarrhoBic  tendency.  A  dozen  or  so  of  this  fruit  may  be  eaten 
at  once  without  fear  of  prejudicial  consequences.  Diarrhoea  induced 
by  Yiolent  exertion  in  hot  -weather  may  often  be  cured  by  the  use 
of  Oranita  (p.  xxli).  Rice  and  the  homoeopathic  tincture  of  cam- 
phor are  also  common  rtmedies,  bat  thorough  repose  is  the  chief 
desideratum.  The  ordinary  red  wines  of  the  country  are  usually  sound 
and  good,  and  a  moderate  use  of  them  when  pure  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended.  Those  who  find  them  unpalatable  should  drink  claret. 
The  native  white  wines,  though  generally  lighter  than  the  red,  are 
too  astringent  in  their  action. 


ANCIENT  AET, 

from  the  German  of 

Prof.  Beinhard  Eeknli. 

Wir  tragen 
Die  TrUnmer  hinHber 
Und  klagen 

Vber  die  verlome  SchOne! 
(Goetilie). 

The  traveller  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  treasures  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples,  to  the  relics  of  antiquity  scattered 
throughout  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  y  and  who ,  possihly  setting 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Attica,  finds  himself,  if  favoured  by  fortune,  in 
the  presence  of  her  glorious  ruins  —  has  in  all  probability  had 
his  appetite  whetted  in  Rome,  and  has  there  collected  such  data  as 
he  will  readily  apply  to  all  that  presents  itself  as  new  to  his  obser- 
vation. But  even  he  who  turns  himself  at  once  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  heritage  of  antiquity  such  as  that  comprised  in  the  favoured 
regions  of  Campania  and  Sicily  has  the  promise  of  a  rich  and  ab- 
undant harvest,  if  he  but  know  how  to  prize  its  fruits. 

The  National  Museum  partakes  in  many  of  its  departments  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Vatican  with  its  statue  world ,  and  in- 
cludes many  works  in  marble  which  have  indeed  been  brought 
thither  from  Rome,  notably  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Farnese 
family.  By  the  careful  observer  many  of  the  statues  will  be  re- 
cognised as  repetitions  of  those  already  seen  in  Rome.  They  belong 
to  the  numerous  class  of  copies  made  from  renowned  masterpieces, 
which  in  the  old  Roman  time  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
a  display  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Many  of  these  marbles  betray, 
owing  to  a  certain  redundancy  and  pliancy  of  outline,  a  taste 
peculiar  to  people  of  these  coasts  upon  which  Nature  has  lavished 
her  choicest  gifts.  The  exquisite  Greek  coins  remind  us  that  we  are 
in  a  land  that  was  once  the  thriving  and  envied  seat  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Innumerable  tripods,  candelabra,  lamps,  braziers,  jars,  jugs, 
caskets,  bracelets,  needles,  house  and  kitchen-utensils  of  all  kinds, 
weapons  of  warriors  and  gladiators,  the  numerous  figures  in  bronze, 
above  all  a  stately  array  of  some  hundreds  of  wall-paintings,  unique 
in  the  world ,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  here  are  col- 
lected the  results  of  excavations  which  present  as  in  a  mirror  a 
complete  and  charming  picture  of  ancient  life,  and  that  we  are  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stable,  long  buried  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 

His  first  impression  of  purely  Greek  art  the  Northern  traveller 
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in  Italy  receives  at  Paeatum.  The  approach  through  a  lonely,  silent 
country;  the  piotoresque  beauty  of  the  ruins  and  landscape  with 
the  glittering  sea  in  apparently  close  proximity ;  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  these  proud  temples  before  their  decay  looked  upon 
a  thriving  Hellenic  city  amid  the  smiles  of  nature,  instead  of  a 
fever-stricken  pestilential  wilderness :  all  this  serves  so  to  excite 
the  susceptibility  of  the  beholder,  that  he  will  find  the  impression 
produced  by  these  ruins,  conspicuously  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon,  almost  more  overpowering  than  even  the  spectacle  of  the 
Roman  forum.  There  the  scale ,  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the 
edifices ,  as  well  as  the  surpassing  wealth  of  form  and  sculptured 
ornament,  are  imposing.  Here  the  architecture  appears  externally 
poor  in  merely  superficial  decoration :  poorer  than  it  was  originally. 
The  coating  of  stucco ,  so  fine  and  firmly  set  that  it  gave  to  the 
porous  limestone  a  surface  smooth  as  marble,  is  shattered  and 
weather-stained ;  the  forms  themselves  have  extensively  suffered ; 
vnnd  and  weather  have  obliterated  the  coloured  leaves  which  de- 
corated the  heavy  collars  of  the  capitals  together  with  all  that  gay 
adornment  bestowed  according  to  Greek  custom.  But  precisely  in 
this  absence  of  adornment,  in  a  simplicity  which  brings  to  view 
only  what  is  Indispensable  and  essential,  does  this  stern  Doric 
temple  with  its  dense  array  of  mighty  columns,  with  its  lofty  and 
ponderous  entablature  and  far-reaching  projection  of  cornice,  in 
the  clear  and  simple  disposal  of  the  masses,  in  solemnity  and 
strength  of  proportion,  in  beauty  and  distinctness  of  outline,  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  architecture,  which 
80  fills  us  with  amazement  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  very 
slight  expenditure  of  material  space  employed  to  produce  this  in- 
comparable impression  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  One  who  has 
seen  the  ruins  of  Psstum  will  have  the  more  pleasure  in  examin- 
ing less  impressive  mementoes  of  the  Greek  ages  from  the  city  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon  —  the  fine  monumental  paintings  from  Psestum 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples:  Warriors  departing  for  the 
combat  whence  they  are  never  to  return. 

The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Psstum  is  ascribed  to  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  From  a  far  remoter  past,  however,  dates 
the  fragment  of  art-history  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  8eli- 
nunto,  although  it  cannot  of  course  be  deciphered  on  the  spot  from 
its  ruins  alone.  The  imagination  is  less  severely  taxed  to  supply 
all  that  is  lost  to  the  beauteous  ruins  in  Segesta  and  Oirgenti.  In 
Selinunto  the  effects  of  earthquakes  have  been  so  destructive  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  temples  can  only  be  attained  by  reference 
to  the  architects'  plans  and  drawings.  The  sculptures  belonging  to 
these  temples,  brought  to  light  by  recent  excavations,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  The  oldest  temple,  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  letter  C,  is  that  on  the  Acropolis.  This  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  Apollo  as  god  of  succour,  and  was  erected  immediately 
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after  the  foundation  of  the  oity,  an  event  assigned  varionsly  to  B.C. 
651  and  B.C.  628.  The  neighbouxiBg  and  northernmost  temple 
of  the  Acropolis,  Dy  presumably  saered  to  Athena,  is  soarcely 
more  recent.  In  the  three  metope-reliefs  which  belong  to  the  first- 
named  temple  C,  scarcely  a  trace  of  Grecian  beanty  is  discernible ; 
indeed  they  are  almost  ludlGronsly  primitive  and  rude.  And  yet 
they  afford  an  instructiye  insight  into  the  rudimentary  Sonlpture  of 
the  Oreeks.  Possibly,  in  the  place  for  which  l^ey  were  designed, 
aloft  between  the  triglyphs  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  strong  and  clearly  defined  architectural  lines,  the  reliefs 
may  have  had  a  less  repulsive  effect.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  same  stage  in  art  which  had  in  architecture  attained 
to  an  essentiidly  coherent  system ,  primitive  perhaps  in  its  severity 
and  unwieldiness ,  yet  conveying  the  impression  of  harmony  in  its 
completeness,  should  in  the  rendering  of  such  figures  as  would  eon- 
tribute  to  its  architectural  ornamentation  be  beset  by  a  childish 
restraint  and  uncertainty  of  aim ;  how  the  same  eye  that  watched 
over  the  ordered  lirrangement  of  each  part  and  proportion  as 
well  as  the  delicate  rendering  of  each  line  and  ornament  of  the 
building,  could  be  content  to  give  representations  of  mythical 
events ,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must  have  exhibited  a  ruthless 
and  violent  distinctness  and  a  grotesque  vivacity,  entailing 
the  disfigurement  of  the  human  form  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
natural  proportion.  And  yet  in  these  characteristics  lies  the  germ 
of  a  mighty  future,  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  anim- 
ated the  artist  as  he  strove  to  give  intelligible  expression  to 
the  sacred  history  which  he  had  to  relate,  in  the  independence 
and  directness  with  which  he  embodied  its  purport  in  sculp- 
tured forms.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  such  scenes  to  have  been 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  might  have  seen  them  in  other 
places  and  in  earlier  times.  But  he  had  to  mould  them  anew 
and  from  his  own  individual  resources ,  without  available  pattern, 
and  vdthout  that  readiness  in  execution  which  the  hand  can  only 
acquire  by  frequent  exercise.  The  head  of  Medusa  alone,  this 
earliest  figurative  expression  of  destruction  and  honor,  is  dearly 
and  unfailingly  pourtrayed.  To  the  artist  as  well  as  his  contem- 
poraries this  poverty  in  execution  was  not  apparent.  Their  sucess- 
ors  were  not  slow  to  make  far  different  pretensions.  If  a  kind 
fate  had  preserved  the  single  statue  of  the  youthful  god  that  stood 
in  the  sanctuary,  or  at  some  future  time  should  discover  it  to  us, 
we  should  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  statue  to  the  reliefs.  At  a  time  when  such 
reliefs  as  these  were  possible,  Greek  art  had  already  possessed  itself 
of  a  definite  type  for  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  for  the  youthful  form 
generally,  marked,  indeed,  by  archaic  stiffness,  but  conformable  with 
the  law  at  nature  in  shape  and  proportion ;  while  by  constant  com- 
parison with  nature^  it  continued  to  gain  in  purity  and  truthfulness. 
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By  the  same  piocess  repfesentatton  in  relief  is  gradually  en- 
noUed.  OffenoM  against  proportion  and  drawing  are  more  eadly 
overlooked  in  relief  than  in  a  llfesize  work  in  the  round;  the  aus* 
ceptibility  of  the  eye,  moreover,  is  more  readily  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terest exeited  hy  the  pictorial  narration.  The  monuments  of  Seli- 
nunto  are  pre-eminent  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  observing 
on  the  spot  what  has  sprung  from  these  beginnings.  Of  the  group  on 
the  Eastern  hill  the  Temple  F  in  point  of  time  is  next  to  those  of 
the  P»an  Apollo  and  of  Athena.  Then  eome  Temple  (7,  likewise 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  one  to  Juno  (E),  and  lastly  Temple  A,  occupy- 
ing the  Acropolis.  Temple  F  still  belongs  to  the  6th  century  B.C., 
a  period  when  the  building  of  the  Apollo  Tentple  O  had  begun,  to 
be  completed  at  a  later  period.  The  Beraeum  (Temple  of  Juno)  E 
and  temple  A  date  from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.G.  oi 
not  much  later.  Two  halves  of  metope-slabs  have  been  brought 
to  light  which  adorned  the  temple  F  (a  god  and  goddess  contend- 
ing vfith  giants),  and  four  similar  slabs  from  the  Hernum  are  so 
far  preserved  that  they  furnish  a  sufficiently  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis  and  Act^eon,  Heracles  and 
the  Amazons,  and  Athena  contending  with  the  Giants. 

In  both  metopes  from  F  extraordinary  clearness  and  animation 
again  arrest  the  attention.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the  victorious 
goddess,  tlie  dying  agonies  of  the  fallen  giant,  his  head  convulsive- 
ly thrown  back,  his  mouth  open  and  grinning,  his  utter  helpless- 
ness, are  rendered  with  a  turbulence ,  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
means,  which  appear  to  us  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  clear  expression,  and  which  simply  outrage  instead  of  satisfying 
one*s  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  two  art  -  stages  to  which  these 
reliefs,  and  the  quaint  rudeness  of  those  of  the  Apollo  Temple  on 
the  Acropolis  belong,  offer  a  certain  analogy.  In  both  cases  all 
available  means  are  applied  with  recklessness  and  in  excess.  Those, 
however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  later  artist  were  infinitely  richer 
and  more  perfect.  While  his  predecessor  had  not  altogether  mastered 
the  forms  of  art ,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with  them, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  toil  and  trouble  \  but  his  power  was  so 
new  and  unwonted  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  abusing  it.  The 
Meiopc9  from  the  Heraeum  on  the  other  hand,  which  mark  the  maturity 
of  archaic  art ,  show  a  command  of  expression  ennobled  by  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  These  qualities  declare  themselves  most 
felicitously  in  the  two  oompositioDS  which  represent  the  meeting 
of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida  and  Artemis  puitisMng  Aet»on. 
The  expression  of  godlike  serenity  and  joy  which  pervades  the  fltst 
seene  transcends  all  similar  efitorts  whether  of  earlier  or  later  art : 
while  the  secend  is  scarcely  less  admirable  from  the  way  in  wMoh 
the  umaistakable  wildness  of  &e  subject  is  subdued  to  something 
like  softness  by  modulation  of  movement  and  Occupation  of  allotted 
space.    The  technical  method  employed  in  the  more  recent  metopes 
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is  peouliai.  In  the  antique  yases  with  black  flgnres  on  a  red  ground 
the  men  are  usually  black,  and  the  women,  as  far  as  the  body  Itself 
is  Tisible,  white.  Here  the  indication  of.  the  lighter  and  darker  flesh 
colour  of  the  two  sexes  has  superficially  supplied  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic. But  the  perfected  art  also  resorted  to  this  distinction  in 
rendering  flesh-colour.  In  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  the  bronzed, 
sunburnt  bodies  of  the  men  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate and  fairer  forms  of  the  women.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  found  in  the  metopes  of  the  Heraeum.  As  the  entire  temple  is  of 
tufa,  they  too  are  of  the  same  material.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and 
faulty  nature  of  the  material  the  architect  resorted  to  a  coating 
of  stucco  upon  which  he  displayed  his  gaudy  decoration.  In  the 
reliefs  the  nude  forms  of  the  women  are  given  in  white  marble. 
The  harmony  of  the  different  portions  of  the  reliefs ,  multiform  as 
they  were,  was  restored  by  a  profuse  application  of  colour,  which 
the  purely  architectural  accessories  also  required. 

Every  new  discovery,  in  which  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  so  prolific,  brings  the  sculptures  of  Selinunto  one 
step  farther  from  the  artistic  isolation  which  presented  them  as  al- 
most insoluble  problems  to  the  original  discoverers.  The  quaint,  crude 
reliefs  of  Temple  C  recall  by  the  style  of  their  carved  forms  the 
curious  poros-sculptures  which  have  been  exhumed  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens ;  and  doubtless  their  colouring  was  as  vivid  and  striking 
as  the  colouring  of  those  sculptures.  The  powerful  reliefs  from 
Temple  F,  with  their  representations  of  warriors  exerting  their  strength 
to  the  full,  range  themselves  side  by  side  with  the  Combats  of  the 
Giants  from  the  treasury  of  the  Megarans  at  Olympia.  The  beautiful 
metopes  of  the  HersBum  exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  sculptures 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  They  may  perhaps  display  a  more 
successful  and  more  charming  gracefulness  than  the  Olympian  works; 
but  in  the  methods  of  composition,  in  the  naive  vivacity  of  the 
aesthetic  sense,  and  even  in  the  conception  of  nature,  it  is  impossible 
to  fail  to  recognize  in  both  the  same  artistic  method,  founded  on  the 
common  ground  of  an  equal  artistic  development,  and  very  clearly 
differentiated,  for  example,  from  the  iEginetan  marbles.   With  the 
artistic  style  of  the  sculptures  from  the  HeraBum  at  Selinunto  may 
be  compared  the  newly  discovered  Ionic  temple  at  Locri,  as  affording 
an  example  of  a  not  very  alien  method  of  treatment. 

Beside  all  these  original  decorative  sculptures,  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable copy  of  a  great  work  of  not  much  later  date  that  ably  main- 
tains Its  place  in  virtue  of  its  majestic  severity  and  restrained  energy. 
This  is  the  Farnese  Head  of  Juno  (p.  62),  which  at  once  recalls  to 
our  minds  the  Artemis  of  the  Herseum  at  Selinunto.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  in  his  history  of  art,  Winckelmann  describes  per- 
fect beauty  as  twofold,  as  having  a  double  grace:  the  one  as 
winning,  —  *8he  descends  from  her  eminence,   revealing  herself 
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to  the  observant  eye  with  a  suavity  devoid  of  self-abasement: 
she  is  not  over-anxious  to  please,  but  would  not  be  over- 
looked'. The  other  is  self-sufficient  and  would  be  sought  rather 
than  court  attention,  —  ^he  holds  converse  only  with  the 
wise,  appearing  to  the  populace  inimical  and  austere,  she  conceals 
the  emotions  of  her  soul,  and  nearly  attains  to  the  blessed  repose 
of  the  divine  nature:  and  thus  according  to  ancient  writers  the 
greatest  artists  sought  to  pourtray  her*.  To  those  who  know  how  to 
observe  will  be  revealed  beneath  the  austere  solemnity  of  this  Far- 
nese  Juno  an  impressive  picture  of  godlike  repose  and  majesty. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and  the  Hersum  at  Seli- 
nunto  find  a  parallel  as  regards  violence  of  action  and  motion  in  the 
group  of  the  tyrant-slayers  Barmodius  and  ArUtogeiton^  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  62),  a  marble  copy  of  that  work  of  Oritioe 
and  NesioUs  which  stood  in  the  market-place  at  Athens.  But 
in  this  group  we  may  detect  traces  of  an  art  that  was  under  different 
conditions.  The  two  Athenians  rush  to  the  attack ,  the  sword  of 
the  younger  being  raised  to  strike ;  the  older  of  the  two  (the  head 
of  this  figure  does  not  belong  to  it,  the  original  was  bearded)  is  at 
hand  to  protect  his  brave  comrade,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  interfere ;  and  here  the  words  of  the  great  authority  already  quoted, 
in  reference  to  the  attributes  of  a  severe  style,  are  applicable :  ^The 
drawing  was  impressive  but  hard,  powerful  but  devoid  of  grace.  The 
force  of  expression  detracts  from  the  beauty'...  'Art  was  hard  and 
severe  as  the  justice  of  the  time  which  punished  the  most  trifling 
offence  vfith  death'.  The  same  violence  of  action  and  rendering  of 
form  are  observable  in  the  reliefs  from  the  W.  pediment  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus.  But  the  reliefs  appear  wild,  almost  disordered  and 
devoid  of  beauty,  beside  the  symmetrical  accuracy  and  precision, 
the  concentrated  power,  the  beautiful  flow  of  lines  in  the  Attic  group 
of  the  murder  of  Hlppias. 

Though  in  the  National  Museum  there  may  not  be  found  any 
very  pure  or  important  example  of  the  Attic  school  of  Phidias'  time, 
a  succeeding  school  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  the  Orpheua  Belief 
(p.  66).  Orpheus  is  pennitted  to  bring  his  consort  Eurydice  out  of 
Hades  and  to  restore  her  once  more  to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  look  upon  her  during  the  passage.  He  has 
failed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Hermes,  the  conductor  of  departed 
souls,  with  gentle  measured  gesture  takes  the  hand  of  Eurydice  to 
consign  her  anew  to  the  realm  of  shades.  In  contemplating  this  com- 
position, beautiful  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is,  hope  and  dismay  altern- 
ately possess  us.  The  advance  of  the  train,  Orpheus  in  the  act  of 
casting  the  fatal  glance ,  the  confiding  communion  of  man  and  wife 
are  quite  unmistakable ,  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  their  pro- 
gress and  the  subsequent  return  of  Eurydice.  And  here  we  may 
p%use  to  wonder  how  antique  art  could  present  powerful  effect 
clothed  in  persuasive  beauty,  or,  if  subdued ,  yet  with  striking  ex- 
Babdbkxb.  Italy  in.    11th  Edition.  c 
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pression :  and  with  what  a  modest  expenditaie  of  means  she  oould 
assert  Hhis  nohle  simplieity  and  giandenr  of  repose'.  Even  in  its 
own  time  this  work  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation, 
as  replicas  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  Villa  Alhani  at  Rome  and  in 
the  LouYre  at  Paris.  The  Neapolitan  example  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  severest  too,  of  those  extant.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  way,  that  the  inscriptions  introduced,  though  they  may  be  cor- 
rect in  the  explanation  they  give ,  must  be  of  doubtful  antiquity. 

The  Argive  school  of  the  latter  half  of  thb  fifth  century  had  as 
its  head  the  famous  Polyolbtus.  He  frequently  used  earlier  works, 
even  of  the  Attic  school ,  altering  them  according  to  a  deliberately 
defined  ideal  of  formal  beauty  and  harmonious  effect.  An  excellent 
example  of  his  style  is  afforded  by  the  fine  reproduction  of  his  Dory- 
phorus  from  the  palestra  at  Pompeii  (now  in  Naples). 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  sculptures  in  Naples  belong  like 
those  in  Rome  to  a  more  recent  period  of  Greek  art.  The  prostrate 
Amazon  stretched  out  in  death,  a  Dead  Persian,  a  Dead  Oiant,  and 
the  Wounded  Oaul,  which  will  be  readily  recognised  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  masterpiece  of  the  Pergamenian  school,  the 
Dying  Gaul  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (the  so-oalled  Dying 
Gladiator),  are  parts  of  a  votive  offering  of  King  Attains  of  Perga- 
mos  at  Athens ,  of  which  single  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  Venice 
and  in  Rome. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  so-called  Fa^meae  BuU  (p.  60),  which 
brilliantly  represents  the  Rhodian  School,  is  more  likely  to  arrest 
attention.  This  group  will  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
most  beholders,  and  this  not  by  force  of  its  material  bulk  alone. 
The  effect  would  have  been  even  more  impressive,  had  the  work  of 
restoration  been  successful,  particularly  in  the  standing  female 
figure.  It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this 
effect,  as  well  as  the  forces  which  contribute  to  it.  An  occurrence 
full  of  horror  is  presented  to  our  view.  Two  powerful  youths  are 
engaged  in  binding  to  the  horns  of  a  furious  bull  the  helpless  form 
of  a  woman.  The  mighty  beast  is  plunging  violently,  and  in  another 
moment  will  be  away,  hurrying  the  burden  he  is  made  to  bear  to 
the  terrible  doom  of  a  martyr.  As  soon  as  we  have  attained  to  an 
accurate  conception  of  what  is  passing  before  us,  horror  and  dismay 
rather  than  pity  take  possession  of  us.  What  impels  the  youths 
to  the  deed?  How  is  it  that  they  are  allowed  to  effect  their  purpose 
undisturbed?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  outside  the  work  itself . 
Antiope,  expelled  by  her  father,  has  given  birth  to  Amphion  and 
Zethus  and  has  had  to  abandon  them.  The  sons  grow  up  under 
the  care  of  an  old  shepherd.  Antiope  has  yet  other  sufferings  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  her  relation  Dirce  who  maltreated  her.  Dirce 
wandering  on  Mount  Cytharon  in  bacchanalian  revel  would  slay 
the  victim  of  her  persecutions.  She  bids  two  young  shepherds  bind 
Antiope  to  a  bull  that  she  may  thus  be  dragged  to  her  death.    The 
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youths  leeognise  theii  mother  before  it  is  too  late :  they  oonsign 
Diree  to  the  doom  prepared  for  Antiope.  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
familiarised  with  this  myth  hy  a  celebrated  tragedy  of  Euripides ; 
the  subordinate  work  on  the  base,  the  mountain-god  Cytharon 
decked  with  Bacchic  iTy,  and  the  Bacchic  cista  on  the  ground, 
would  help  to  recall  all  the  minor  incidents  of  the  story.  A  doom 
pronounced  by  the  gods  is  executed ;  the  fateDirce  had  prepared  for 
another  recoils  upon  herself.  But  all  this,  or  at  least  as  much  as 
will  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  work  of  art  as 
such,  cannot  be  gathered  fh)m  the  work  itself .  In  the  Orpheus 
relief  we  recognise  without  extraneous  aid  the  separation  of  two 
lovers  calmly  resigned  to  their  fate,  their  severance  by  the  conductor 
of  souls.  An  acquaintance  with  the  exquisite  legend  will  merely 
serve  to  enhance  the  thrilling  emotions  evoked  by  the  sculptured 
forms.  The  Bull  will  excite  our  abhorrence  if  the  story  be  not 
known  to  us ;  while  the  knowledge  itself  and  such  reflections  as  it 
would  suggest  could  scarcely  reconcile  us  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
deed,  or  enable  us  to  endure  its  perpetuation  in  stone.  But  when 
our  thoughts  are  sufficiently  collected  to  allow  of  our  realising 
the  event,  we  are  again  lost  in  admiring  wonder  at  the  aspiring 
courage,  at  the  command  of  all  artistic  and  technical  resources 
possessed  by  the  author  of  this  sculpture,  which  uproars  itself 
with  such  unfaltering  power.  The  base  is  adorned  with  sugges- 
tions of  landscape  and  appropriate  animal-life  more  elaborately 
than  was  then  usual  in  works  of  this  kind,  although  analogies 
are  not  wholly  wanting.  But  the  landscape,  the  figure  of  the 
mountain-god  GythsBron,  together  with  all  minor  accessories,  are 
far  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  principal  figures  and  their  action. 
The  lovely  feminine  fonp  of  Dirce  vainly  imploring  the  pow- 
erful youths  whose  utmost  exertions  scarcely  suffice  to  restrain 
the  infuriated  beast,  the  vivid  reality  of  the  whole  scene,  the 
artistic  refinement  in  the  execution  have  always  been  deserved- 
ly admired.  "We  readily  concede  to  one  like  Welcker,  who  brought 
the  finest  perceptions  to  bear  on  the  exposition  of  antique  art, 
*that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  the  highest  excellence  in  any 
particular  direction  without  at  the  same  time  postponing  one  or 
other  consideration  of  value'.  That  which  was  esteemed  as  the 
highest  excellence ,  the  goal  which  must  be  reached  at  the  cost 
of  all  other  considerations,  has  varied  with  successive  epochs  of 
Greek  art.  In  the  present  case  repose  and  concentration  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  overwhelming  effect  of  a  momentary  scene.  Even  at 
a  time  when  restoration  could  not  have  interfered  with  the  original 
design ,  the  impression  of  a  certain  confusedness  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  spectator,  at  least  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  emin- 
ently characteristic  of  this  group  Hhat  it  powerfully  arrests  the 
attention  at  a  point  where  an  almost  wild  defiance  of  rule  declares 
itself.    The  contrast  presented  in  the  scene  —  the  terribly  rapid 
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and  unceMing  movement  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  momentary 
panse,  wUoh  the  artist  with  consummate  boldness  and  subtlety  has 
known  how  to  induoe  and  improve,  glTe  life  and  energy  to  the 
picture  in  a  wonderful  degree'.  But  Weloker  himself,  from  whom 
these  words  are  borrowed ,  reminds  us  how  this  group  first  arrests 
attention  'by  the  uncommon  character  of  its  appearance'.  The 
group  of  the  Bull  assuredly  displays  excellences  which  belonged 
to  the  antique  of  every  epoch ,  especially  the  intuitive  perception 
that  truth  in  the  sphere  of  art  is  not  identical  with  an  illusory 
realism.  The  conception  of  this  group  proceeds  from  a  complete 
apprehension  of  the  subject  to  be  embodied.  But  this  fulness  of 
apprehension  is  derived  from  the  tragedy.  From  the  very  beginning 
plastic  art  and  poetry  have  been  as  twin  streams  springing  from 
one  source  and  flowing  separately,  yet  side  by  side.  Often  indeed 
their  waters  have  met  and  mingled.  But  it  was  long  ere  the  tide 
of  poetry  seeking  a  separate  channel  helped  to  feed  the  sister 
stream.  The  scene  presented  to  us  by  this  Famese  group  was 
illustrated  by  Euripides  long  before  its  embodiment  by  plastic  art 
in  his  tragedy,  where  Dirce's  death  is  related  by  the  messenger.  The 
artist  found  material  for  his  inventiveness  at  hand,  which  his  fancy, 
passionately  stimulated,  presently  endowed  with  plastio  form  and 
life  at  a  moment  which  promised  ^an  uncommon  appearance',  a 
majestic  and  overpowering  effect  which  should  command  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  We  have  already  attributed  the  Famese  group 
to  the  Rhodian  School  in  speaking  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  art.  It  was  the  work  of  two  sculptors  Apollonius  and  Tauriscut 
of  Tralles  in  Asia  Ifinor ;  for,  according  to  the  Roman  author  Pliny, 
the  group  is  identical  with  one  by  these  artists  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  from  Rhodes,  and  in  all  probability  found  its  way  thence 
to  Naples.  —  The  colossal  group  of  a  man  who  bears  away  the  dead 
body  of  a  boy  on  his  shoulders  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Rhodian 
School.  It  has  been  described  as  Hector  with  the  body  of  Troilus. 
But  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  brother  saved  from  the  battle-ileld 
would  hardly  be  seized  in  such  fashion.  It  would  rather  appear 
to  be  that  of  a  victim  borne  away  in  triumph  by  a  ruthless  victor. 

In  Naples  we  have  a  number  of  instructive  examples  of  the 
two  styles  which  are  frequently  designated  as  an  antique  Renais- 
sance>  the  New- Attic  ScBooii,  and  the  School  of  pAsrniLBt;  of 
the  latter  in  the  bronze  figure  of  Apollo  pla^iAff  the  L^e  from  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  archaic  simplicity  of  the  affecting  group  of  OteBtes 
and  Electra;  of  the  former  in  tiie  Veue  of  ScUpUm,  or  better  still  in 
the  AphrodUe  from  Coptia,  the  so-called  Payehe,  and  simHaDr  works. 
The  Museo  Naaionale  at  Naples  is  richer  in  large  Bbox^zes  than 
any  other  museum  in  the  world;  and  nearly  all  stages  of  Gieek  art 
may  be  traced  in  this  great  collection.  A  very  early  period  is  re- 
presented by  the  Head  of  a  Youlk^  remarkable  for  the  soldering  on 
of  the  hair,  which  the  shrewd  collector  in  his  villa  at  Herculaneum 
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had  erected  as  the  fragment  of  a  statue.  The  so-oalled  Dancing 
Women  firom  Heiculaneiim  belong  to  the  same  cyole  as  the  sculp- 
tures at  Selinunto  and  Olympla,  where  also  Phidias  had  a  place,  as  is 
proved  by  the  copy  of  the  Parthenos  found  in  Athens.  The  bearded 
head,  once  erroneously  named  Plato,  illustrates  the  artistic  forms 
of  the  stage  represented  by  Myron  \  while  later  art  is  illustrated  by 
the  statuette  of  Dionysos,  known  under  the  misnomer  of  Nard»8U8» 
The  Beating  Bermes  and  the  gay  Dancing  Faun  have  long  been  fa- 
mous* The  head  at  one  time  believed  to  represent  Seneca  is  an 
admirable  portrait  of  some  Alexandrian  scholar  or  poet.  In  Naples 
also,  abundant  opportunity  will  be  found  for  continuing  the  study 
begun  in  Rome  of  the  heroes  of  an  ideal  world,  of  portraits,  sarco- 
phagus-reliefs, or  whatever  else  may  especially  engage  the  attention. 
The  custom  of  painting  marble  statues  is  illustrated  for  the  earlier 
period  in  a  statue  of  Artemis,  and  for  the  later  period  in  a  statuette 
of  Venue^  Probably,  however,  curiosity  and  interest  wUl  be  most 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  antique  paintings  from  Pompeii  and 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Oampania  buried  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 

The  history  of  Greek  Painting  presents  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  Happily  we  have  outlived  the  superstition  that  the 
people  amongst  whom  the  Parthenon  arose ,  and  who  gave  birth  to 
a  sculptor  such  as  Phidias,  should  have  contributed  in  painting 
nothing  worthy  of  record.  What  we  most  desire,  however,  is  still 
wanting.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  work  by  a  master  of  the 
art ;  but  only  of  the  products  of  a  subordinate  and  mechanical  art, 
and  these  only  firom  a  single  and  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  greatest  painter  of  the  older  time  —  and  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  —  was  PoLYeNOTUs ,  a  native  of 
Thasos.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Athens,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  was,  though  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias,  his  senior.  As  Phidias  was  a  favourite  of  Pericles  and 
employed  by  him,  it  would  appear  that  Polygnotus  was  a  prottfgtf  of 
Gimon.  Pausanias,  the  Greek  author  of  travels  (in  the  time  of 
Antoninus),  had  seen  two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus  covering 
the  wall  in  Delphi,  and  has  minutely  described  them.  In  the  one 
the  fall  of  Troy  was  represented,  in  the  other  scenes  from  the  nether 
world.  In  the  first  the  Trojan  Oassandra  is  the  centre  figure.  Ajax 
has  offered  violence  to  her :  she  sits  on  the  ground,  in  her  hand  the 
image  of  the  insulted  Athena ;  around  her  the  Greek  heroes  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  Ajax.  In  the  background  is  the  citadel 
of  Troy,  the  head  of  the  wooden  horse  reaches  above  its  wall,  which 
Epeios,  the  builder  of  the  horse,  is  about  to  demolish.  Right  and 
left  of  the  central  group  are  scenes  of  destruction ;  heaps  of  the 
slain,  the  savage  Neoptolemus  still  persisting  in  his  work  of  slaugh- 
ter, captive  women,  and  terrified  children ;  nor  were  more  inviting 
scenes  wanting.  Close  to  the  captive  Trojan  women  was  represented 
the  liberation  of  ^thra,  who  had  been  Helen's  slave,  and  farther  back 
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the  tent  of  Menelaus  is  UX&n  down  and  hu  ship  equipped  for  depart 
nre.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  lecognised  the  house  of 
Antenor,  which  the  Greeks  had  spared,  while  he  himself  and  his 
family  make  ready  to  quit  their  desolated  home  and  depart  for 
foreign  lands.  Thus  the  entire  centre  of  the  composition  has  refer- 
ence to  the  crime  committed  after  the  conquest,  which  called  aloud 
for  punishment  by  the  gods ;  these  scenes  of  death  and  horror  were 
enclosed  at  the  extremitieB  by  more  peaceful .  incidents  —  the 
horror  of  the  lower  world  whose  shades  envelope  renowned  heroes 
and  heroines ;  Odysseus  compelled  to  descend  to  the  abode  of  the 
departed  —  all  this  Polygnotus  combined  in  one  grand  picture, 
skilfully  alternating  peace  and  the  torments  of  hell,  infernal 
majesty  and  tender  grace.  Polygnotus  had  not  only  embodied  in 
these  pictures  the  mythical  matter  with  which  religious  rites,  epic 
poem,  vulgar  tradition  and  humour,  as  well  as  the  earlier  works  of 
plastic  art,  could  furnish  him;  not  only  had  he  animated  this 
material  with  captivating  motives  strongly  appealing  to  the  be- 
holder*^ imagination ;  but  he  had,  as  may  still  be  recognised,  while 
painting,  asserted  his  power  as  a  poet  and  supplied  much  that  was 
original  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  The  technical  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Polygnotus  were  so  limited,  so  simple  and  antiquated ,  that  in 
the  Roman  times  admiration  of  his  pictures  was  ridiculed  as  a  con- 
ceit of  dilettantism  —  just  as  at  one  time  it  was  customary  to  scoff 
at  the  admirer  of  Giotto.  Nevertheless  with  these  simple  means, 
Polygnotus  could  express  himself  with  so  much  clearness,  so  nobly 
and  sublimely,  that  Aristotle  praises  him  as  an  artist  whose  forms 
were  more  noble  and  grander  than  were  commonly  seen  in  life,  while 
the  painter  Pauson  presented  men  worse  than  they  really  were,  and 
Dlonysius  was  true  to  nature.  Having  regard  to  these  separate  qual- 
ifications he  suggested  that  the  youthful  eye  should  receive  its  im- 
pressions from  Polygnotus  and  not  from  Pauson.  In  later  times  the 
beauty  of  Polygnotus'  pictures  continued  to  charm :  in  the  second 
century  A.D.  his  Cassandra  supplied  an  author  of  refinement  and 
penetration,  like  Lucian,  with  the  material  for  a  description  of  fem- 
inine beauty. 

While  the  fame  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries  rested 
principally  on  wall-paintings,  later  critics  would  maintain  that 
those  of  his  successors  who  first  produced  artistic  effect  in  portable 
pictures  were  the  only  true  painters.  As  the  first  painter  in  this 
sense  the  Athenian  Apollodobus  may  be  named.  The  work  which 
he  began  was  completed  by  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  and  Pabbhasius  of 
Ephesus.  We  still  possess  a  description  by  Lucian  of  the  Centaur 
family  by  Zeuxis.  The  female  Centaur  reclines  on  the  grass ,  in 
a  half-kneeling  position ,  with  the  human  part  of  her  body  erect. 
One  of  her  two  infants  she  holds  in  her  arms  giving  it  nour^ 
ishment  in  human  fashion ;  the  other  sucks  her  teats  like  a  foal. 
The  male  Centaur  looks  down  from  above.     He  holds  in  his  right 
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hand  a  lion-cub  wMcli  he  swings  over  his  shoulder  as  if  jokingly 
to  frighten  his  young  ones.  *The  fnrthei  excellences  of  the  picture,* 
modestly  continues  Lucian,  though  evidently  an  accomplished 
connoisseuT,  *which  to  us  laymen  are  but  partly  revealed,  but 
nevertheless  comprise  the  whole  of  art's  resources,  correct  draw- 
ing, an  admirable  manipulation  and  mingling  of  colour,  man- 
agement of  light  and  shade,  a  happy  choice  of  dimension,  as 
well  as  just  relative  proportion  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  com- 
bined movement  of  the  composition  —  these  are  qualities  to  be  ex- 
tolled by  one  of  art's  disciples  who  has  mastered  the  subject  in  its 
detail'.  This  eloquent  description  by  Lucian  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  drawing  by  Genelli.  Unfortunately  no  such  record 
of  Parrhasius'  works  remains.  The  credit  of  having  first  applied 
symmetry,  i.e.  probably  the  systematic  regard  for  the  proportion 
recognised  by  later  leaders  in  art,  to  painting,  is  claimed  for  Par- 
rhasius, as  well  as  delicacy  and  grace  in  the  artistic  rendering  of  the 
countenance  and  hair.  He  is  said,  too,  to  have  been  supreme  in 
the  management  of  contour.  But  in  later  times  Parrhasius  was 
esteemed  simple  as  a  colourist  compared  with  Apelles. 

The  authors  to  whom  are  ascribed  most  of  the  notices  of  painters 
that  we  possess,  distinguish  different  schools.  The  Hblladio 
School  included  the  painters  of  Athens  and  those  of  the  mother- 
country  of  Greece  along  with  those  of  Sicyon.  But  owing  to  the 
pre-eminence  achieved  for  Sicyon  by  the  painter  Eupompus,  the 
Helladic  school  was  again  subdivided  under  the  title  of  Sicyonio 
and  AtUe  or  Attio^TKeban ,  after  certain  artists  of  these  schools. 
To  this,  or  rather  to  these  schools,  was  opposed  the  Asiatic  (Ionic). 
Pawiasy  whose  name  is  known  to  us  by  Goethe's  exquisite  poem, 
was  one  of  the  Sicyonian  School,  and,  so,  it  appears,  was  that  talented 
painter  Timanthts,  whose  best-known  work  was  his  Iphigenia.  She 
stood  at  the  altar  ready  to  be  sacrificed ,  surrounded  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Grecian  camp,  in  whose  persons,  according  to  the  character 
of  each  and  with  due  regard  to  appropriateness,  was  pourtrayed 
every  degree  of  mental  anguish.  Agamemnon  himself  veiled  his 
head.  NicomaehuSj  ArUtides,  Euphranor,  likewise  renowned  as 
sculptor  and  master  of  heroic  representation,  and  NieicLS  the  friend 
of  Praxiteles  belong  to  the  Theban- Attic  school.  Amongst  the  pic- 
tures of  Aristides  was  one  of  a  woman  wounded  during  the  siege. 
She  is  dying  while  her  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mother's  countenance  could,  it  was  thought,  be  read 
the  fear  lest  her  blood  should  be  mingled  with  the  milk  the  child 
was  sucking.  —  The  most  brilliant  master  of  the  Ionic  school  — 
though  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  his  art  in  Sicyon  — • 
the  most  renowned  indeed  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  was  Apbllbs, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  incomparable  in  his 
power  of  expressing  grace  in  all  its  forms.  As  yet  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  distinct  clue  to  the  character  of  his  most  esteemed 
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works,  of  Artemis,  with  her  band  of  attendant  nymphs  dnstering 
around  her,  hurrying  to  the  ohase,  nor  of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
sea.  We  are  more  fortnnate  in  the  instance  of  two  younger  painters, 
Aetion  and  Timomachus.  Of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander  by  Aetion 
we  have  again  a  masterly  description  by  Lucian,  with  which  all  are 
acquainted  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Raffaelesque  composition  in 
the  Yilla  Borghese  at  Rome.  The  Medea  of  Timomachus  is  to 
be  traced  in  a  series  of  imitations  or  reminisoences,  on  monuments 
of  different  kinds,  but  most  remarkably  in  a  mutilated  picture  from 
Heroulaneum,  and  again  another,  in  perfect  preserration,  from 
Pompeii. 

The  services  thus  rendered  us  by  the  Gampanian  towns  in 
bringing  to  light  the  works  of  Timomachus  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  other  Greek  celebrities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  concluded  with  a  considerable  show  of  probability  that 
in  the  Pompeian  representations  of  the  liberation  of  Andromeda  by 
Perseus  are  to  be  recognised  influences  of  a  picture  by  Nicias.  It 
has  frequently  been  attempted  with  much  pains,  and  witii  aid  of 
more  or  less  audacious  assumptions  and  combinations,  to  reconstruct 
copies  of  these  renowned  Greek  masters,  and  when  after  all  it  has 
been  found  that  such  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  vain  and  futile, 
it  has  been  urged  in  explanation  of  the  failure  that  our  acquain- 
tance with  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  is  too  limited.  We  must, 
then,  however  unwillingly,  accept  the  conclusion  that  anything  more 
than  a  very  qualified  belief  in  Pompeian  pictures  is  impossible. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a  due  to  many  qualities  which  were  com- 
mon to  the  painting  of  antiquity ;  invaluable ,  too ,  because  they 
assuredly  possess ,  in  obedience  to  the  unvarying  traditions  of  an* 
tique  art  —  which  having  taken  a  theme  in  hand  would  work  it  out 
to  the  last  possible  variation  —  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  redundance 
of  lineament  which  connect  them  more  or  less  closely  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
authenticity  of  copies  from  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  of  the  best 
period  should  be  so  rarely  established,  or  wear  even  the  appearance 
of  probability ;  it  were  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Demosthenes  reminds  his  countrymen  in  scathing  words  how 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens  the  noblest  edifices  were  erected  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  whUe  the  dwellings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenians  were  simple  and  inconspicuous  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 
Even  at  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  a  change  had  come  over 
Greek  life.  For  the  stem  sublimity  of  the  creations  of  an  earlier  time, 
Art  had  substituted  a  milder  and  more  effeminate  type  of  divinity, 
nor  did  she  now  disdain  to  enter  the  abodes  of  men.  The  splendour 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  gods,  now  found  its  way  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  What  at  first  had  been  a  bold  innovation  and  an 
exception ,  presently  grew  into  a  universal  requirement.    From  the 
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epoch  of  oultuie  inaugnrated  by  Alexander  onwards ,  sonlptor  and 
painter  alike  contributed  to  the  artistic  beanty  and  sumptnons 
adomment  of  dwelling-honses.  InTentiTeness ,  dlBplayed  in  the 
desigiung  and  ornamentation  of  household  furniture  of  every  kind, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ,  and  though  in  Athens  and  Hellas 
expenditure  in  this  way  remained  moderate,  in  other  great  cities,  as 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  artist  and  handicrafts- 
man alike  yied  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  in  beautifying  the  cities  externally,  but  in  lavishing  upon  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  the  utmost  attainable  splendour.  Plans 
were  extended  and  adapted  to  the  employments  and  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  life ;  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  were  arranged  and  decorated 
in  ever  new  and  varying  style.  Then  decoration  in  stucco  and 
painting  was  supplemented  by  mosaic  work  which  enlivened  the 
floors  with  an  effect  as  charming  as  that  of  painting ;  nor  was  it 
long  restricted  to  the  floors.  Along  with  other  elements  of  culture 
the  Roman  world  had  borrowed  from  the  Greek  the  beautifying  of 
their  houses ,  and  as  movement  is  never  absolutely  suspended,  this 
taste  received  in  Roman  times  a  farther  impetus  in  its  original 
direction.  We  may  safely  assume,  however,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
that  it  departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
the  Greek  pattern. 

In  the  picture  which  P«mpeii  presents  as  a  whole  we  see  the 
last  trace  of  that  combined  art  and  beauty  which  with  the  later 
Greeks  permeated  life  in  every  vein  and  in  all  its  phases :  a  feeble 
and  faded  picture  it  must  remain,  however  active  the  fancy  may 
be  in  investing  it  with  attributes  belonging  to  Hellenic  art  in  the 
senith  of  its  splendour.  From  an  earlier  period,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  was  more  directly  felt,  we  have  not  received  much  from 
Pompeii  that  is  instructive.  The  general  impression  is  derived 
ftom  the  restorations  consequent  on  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
A.D.  63.  The  great  mass  of  decoration  is  the  work  of  the  sixteen 
years  intervening  between  A.D.  63  and  the  town's  final  destruction 
in  A.D.  79,  and  was  in  the  newest  fashion  then  prevailing  in  Rome, 
but  necessarily  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  As  the  Roman  Senate  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the 
town,  the  pay  of  handicraftsmen  would  doubtlessly  be  attractive 
enough.  The  houses  were  made  habitable  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch, and  received  their  decorations  with  the  same  haste.  It  is  im- 
possible but  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  houses  were  thus 
completed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  masters  with  their 
staffs  of  workmen.  They  had  their  pattern-books  for  the  decoration 
of  entire  rooms  and  walls,  as  well  as  for  simple  pictures,  and  they 
resorted  to  these  pattern-books  more  or  less  according  to  their  need 
or  fancy.  The  favourite  motives  and  forms  were  so  familiar  to 
them  that  they  had  them  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends :  with  incre- 
dibly certain  and  facile  hand,  and  without  concerning  themselves 
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about  means  or  method,  they  fling  their  gaud  and  glitter  over  tiie 
naked  walls.  And  very  oaptiyating  is  this  stirring  picture-pattern 
world  which  moved  obedient  to  their  will.  Yistas  of  airy  fantastic 
forms  architecturally  disposed  and  decked  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands delusively  mask  the  narrow  limits  of  the  allotted  space; 
while,  by  way  of  completing  the  illusory  effect  of  this  mock  archi- 
tecture, graceful  figures  move  in  the  midst,  or  from  the  open  window 
look  in  upon  the  chamber.  Arabesques,  sprays  and  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  garlands  gracefully  enliven  and  divide  the 
walls ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  spaces,  from  a  dark  back- 
ground, figures  single  or  in  pairs  stand  out  in  daszling  relief,  and 
whether  winged  or  otherwise  are  always  lightly  and  surely  poised. 
Here  and  there  lovely  maidens  are  seen  dancing  in  mid-air ;  Eros 
tinkles  on  the  strings  of  the  lyre  which  Psyche  holds ;  Satyrs  and 
Nymphs,  Centaurs  and  Bacchantes,  female  figures  with  candelabra, 
flowers  and  fruits  people  this  airy  realm  of  fancy.  Separate  pic- 
tures at  intervals  engage  the  attention.  They  tell  the  story  of  the 
handsome  but  unsusceptible  Narcissus ,  of  Adonis  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite,  whose  early  loss  the  goddess  bewails  with  Eros,  of  Phie- 
dra's  shameless  passion  for  Hippolytus;  the  loves  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  Artemis  and  Actseon,  Ariadne 
abandoned  by  Theseus ,  the  story  of  Leda ,  the  life  and  pursuits  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers,  of  the  god  finding  the  forsaken  Ariadne, 
and  of  Satyrs  pursuing  Nymphs.  Scenes  of  terror,  too,  there  are : 
Diroe  bound  to  the  BuU,  Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her 
children,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  —  but  even  these  are  rendered 
with  an  effect  of  sensuous  beauty  so  entrancing  that  they  are 
lost  in  the  gladsome  world  of  exuberant  life  about  them.  Mere 
tragic  violence  acquires  no  enduring  power  over  the  senses: 
they  are  rather  beguiled  by  the  remembrance  of  some  captivating 
legend,  some  transient  impulse,  a  throb  of  compassion,  which  infuse 
a  wholesome  element  into  pictures  abounding  with  expressions  of 
rapturous  delight.  Where  passion  exerts  Itself  it  is  but  for  the 
moment  —  the  power  of  love  for  good  or  evil ,  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form ,  moments  of  bliss  whether  of  mortals  or  the  immor- 
tals —  such  is  the  material  for  an  ever-recurring  theme.  Bits  of 
landscape ,  houses  with  trees,  rocks,  or  a  grotto  on  the  strand  are 
suggestive  of  idyllic  delights.  And  around  these  more  conspicuous 
figures  are  grouped  an  accompaniment  of  small  friezes  with  pic- 
torial accessories  grave  and  gay,  still  life,  animals  and  incidents  of 
the  chase,  pygmies,  masks,  fresh  fruit,  and  household  vessels. 

The  liveliest  impression  is  made  by  the  b.est  examples  of 
figures  separately  poised  on  the  walls.  Curiosity  is  most  excited 
by  the  separate  pictures ;  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  historical 
painting  of  the  old  world.  They  cannot,  however,  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters. 
If  genuine  and  adequate  copies  of  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  from 
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the  best  period  were  to  loe  found  amongst  Pompeian  decorations  it 
-would  be  by  an  accident  altogether  exceptional  and  capricious. 
The  artist-bands  who  subsequently  to  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63 
pushed  their  work  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  had  neither  these  ea- 
binet^pictures  nor  the  genuine  and  adequate  copies  to  guide  them, 
but  simply  the  drawings  of  their  pattern-books. i*  Thoroughly  trained 
as  they  were  mechanically  to  the  work ,  they  turned  their  sketches 
to  the  best  possible  account,  transferred  them  on  the  required  scale, 
making  additions  or  omissions  as  the  case  might  be,  yarying,  modi- 
fying and  curtailing,  as  necessity,  fancy,  and  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  might  prescribe.  The  enclosed  pictures,  which  in  graceful 
inyentiyeness  and  execution  often  enough  surpassed  the  forms  oc- 
cupying the  open  spaces,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
general  decoration  with  which  in  manner  and  method  they  are 
identical.  They  betray  moreover  in  spite  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  admirable  about  them ,  symptoms  of  degeneracy ;  just  as  the 
wall -decorations  of  Pompeii  descending  from  elegance  to  the 
triyialities  of  mock  architecture  exhibit  a  degeneracy  which  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  art  of  which  we  see 
here  but  a  feeble  reflection.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  way  from  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  to  the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii  is  neither 
short  nor  straight,  but  long  and  too  often  hard  to  find.  Many  of 
the  forms  and  groups  so  gracefully  poised  in  the  open  wall-spaces 
may  in  their  origin  hare  reached  back  as  far  as  to  the  happiest 
period  of  Greek  art;  it  is  also  possible,  that,  when  framed  pictures 
were  for  the  first  time  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  epoch 
of  Alexander,  or  at  whatever  other  period  this  style  of  decoration 
came  into  vogue,  celebrated  easel-pictures  were  copied  or  laid 
under  contribution.  The  designers  of  the  pattern-books  may  have 
betaken  themselves  to  a  variety  of  sources,  they  may  have  ap- 
propriated and  combined,  as  old  and  new  patterns,    entire  de- 


t  There  have  been  long-standing  differences  of  opinion  abont  the  me- 
chanism of  painting  practised  in  Pompeii.  A  solution  of  the  problem  is 
the  result  of  researches  conducted  by  the  painter  O.  Bonner  (in  a  work 
published  by  Prof.  Helbig,  entitled  ^Wall-paintings  of  the  cities  of  Cam- 
pania destroyed  by  Vesuvius',  Leipsic,  1868).  According  to  this  authority  it 
is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures  as  well  as  wall-decora- 
tions were  painted  in  fresco ,  «'.  e.  upon  a  newly  prepared  and  moistened 
surface  —  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  as  a  makeshift  upon  a  dry 
gronnd.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  Is  afforded  by  the  presence,  to  which 
Donner  refers,  of  so-called  Fresco-edges ,  i.  e.  of  spots  where  the  newly 
prepared  surface  came  in  contact  with  what  was  already  dry.  The  sur- 
face intended  for  the  reception  of  colour  was  prepared  by  the  painters  of 
antiquity  with  such  care  that  it  retained  the  mioisture  much  longer  than 
in  recent  times  has  been  found  practicable.  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
cover  large  wall-spaces  without  interruption  and  in  this  respect  had  a  con- 
siderable advantiMge  over  us  modems.  -~  In  1873  Professor  Helbig  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  his  earlier  work  (Leipidc),  and  in  1879  a  con- 
tinuation 01  his  list  of  mural  paintings  appeared  in  Italian,  under  the 
title  *£s  Pitture  MwaU  Campane  scoverte  negli  anni  2867-79  ^  desdritte  da 
Anionio  SoffKano\ 
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oorations  to^ethdi  with  sepavate  flguies  and  fluUhed  piotmes.  Like 
the  pattem-hookt  tot  the  saroophagos-reliefs,  they  maat  have  been 
fnll  of  ideas  and  motivefl  deriyed  from  an  eadier  and  nobler  ait. 
And  as  wall«>paintlng  is  more  akin  to  high  art  we  may  enoonxage 
the  hope  that  patient  leseaioh  will  often  he  rewarded  by  discovering 
•—  as  hitherto  amidst  a  tanglement  of  confiioting  evidenoe  —  not 
the  works  themselves  of  the  great  masters,  but  those  traces  of  their 
workwhioh  we  so  eagerly  seek.  In  Pompeii,  however,  we  learn  the 
necessity  of  oantion,  for  we  there  find  examples  of  a  mnoh  earlier 
style  of  decoration  than  the  ^Pompeian',  or  even  than  the  style  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

No  one  could  overlook  the  solemn  dignity  of  aspect  which  makes 
the  Casa  del  Fauno  conspicuous  amidst  the  mass  of  habitations  in 
Pompeii.  Here  beauty  reveals  itself  in  column  and  capital,  cornice 
and  panelling,  favourably  contrasting  with  the  gaudy  frippery  of  a 
fantastical  mock  architecture  with  its  pictorial  accompaniments. 
The  wealthy  fsmily  which  occupied  this  mansion  may  have  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  many  a  costly  cabinet -picture.  But  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built  it  was  not  yet  the  custom,  or  it  was  not  the 
owner's  pleasure  to  follow  the  newest  fashion.  In  their  place  a 
complete  series  of  the  finest  mosaics  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
decoration  of  the  house.  These  are  still  partly  preserved  and  to 
be  seen  on  the  spot.  Here  the  celebrated  Battle  of  AUxander  was 
found,  a  grand  composition  that  irresistibly  reminded  Goethe  of  Ba- 
phaePs  'Siege  of  Oonstantinople*;  while  Karl  Justi  suggests  as  a  per- 
haps still  more  just  comparison  Velazquez's  famous  painting  of  the 
'Surrender  of  Breda'.  In  fact  these  three  powerful  representations 
of  great  feats  of  arms  tower,  as  it  were,  like  three  lofty  peaks  above 
the  long  series  of  lesser  martial  paintings  that  the  world  has  seen. 
They  are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  their  mighty  tide  of  move- 
ment, in  their  imposing  effect,  and  above  all,  in  tiie  indissoluble 
unity,  with  which  the  artistic  imagination  has  in  each  case  conceived 
and  depicted  the  hero  of  the  day,  plunged  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
yet  dominating  and  ruling  the  surrounding  m^ee.  Early  Greek  art 
apparently  made  few  attempts  to  represent  masses  of  warriors  in 
conflict;  the  battles  were  generally  dissolved  into  scattered  groups 
of  single  combatants ,  and  even  the  leaders  were  not  specially  con- 
spicuous. Perhaps  the  reverse  might  have  seemed  to  recall,  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  Greeks ,  the  customs  of  Asiatic  despots.  At 
the  battle  of  Issus  great  masses  of  troops  were  dashed  against  each 
other.  Alexander  in  person  pressed  hard  upon  Darius,  whose  brother 
Oxathres  interposed  himself  with  his  cavalry.  The  noblest  of  the 
Persians  fell ;  Darius ,  menaced  by  the  greatest  danger ,  mounted  a 
horse  to  secure  his  flight.  This  is  the  moment  represented  by  the 
mosaic.  The  horse  that  Is  to  save  the  king  is  conspicuous  in  the 
centre.  Darius ,  however ,  thinks  not  of  his  urgent  need  of  rescue, 
but  sunk  in  grief  and  horror,  gazes  on  the  corpses  of  his  followers 
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who  have  protected  him  with  their  lires.  Alexander  has  dashed  for- 
ward wl^  irresiatible  strength ;  his  helmet  has  fallen  from  his  head 
with  the  Tiolenee  of  Ms  action;  and  his  mighty  spear  transfixes 
Oxathres  on  his  falling  horse.  The  forms  of  Alexander ,  Oxathres, 
and  Parius  are  those  first  seen  and  comprehended  by  the  spectator; 
then  he  becomes  aware  of  the  charioteer  urging  his  horses  to  flight 
in  hopeless  despair,  and  of  the  tioble  Persian  who  has  sprung  from 
his  horse  and  holds  it  ready  for  his  Idng.  It  ig  a  scene  of  breathless 
suspense  and  excitement.  The  excitement  is  intensified  and  ac- 
centuated by  the  wildly  agitated  surroundings  of  men  and  horses, 
overthrown  or  uninjured.  The  Tividly  coloured  figures  stand  out  in 
distinctly  defined  masses  from  the  dear  yellowish  atmosphere.  Land- 
scape is  represented  by  little  more  than  an  isolated  withered  tree  and  a 
rock.  The  extended  battle-scene  rolls  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
like  some  wild  hunt.  The  point  of  view,  as  Ottfried  Muller  has  ob- 
served, is  somewhat  low,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  behind  pro- 
ject but  little  above  those  in  front ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
antique  reliefii ,  the  mosaic  Is  treated  as  though  the  point  of  view 
moved  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  picture.  But 
within  these  Urnits ,  every  difficulty  is  fairly  confronted  and  over- 
come. The  drawing  Is  free,  bold,  and  absolutely  sure  and  the  colour- 
effects  are  vigorous  and  harmonious ;  facts  which  must  excite  our 
astonishment,  when  we  reflect  that  the  design  has  had  to  be  labori- 
ously reproduced  in  mosaic -work.  The  mosaio  is  composed  of 
numberless  cubes ,  mostly  of  a  small  size ;  a  calculalion  has  been 
made  that  no  fewer  than  l,37i,516  cubes  have  been  used  In  the 
work.  The  elegant  side-scenes  refer  to  Alexander's  visit  to  Egypt ; 
and  perhaps  the  original  was  designed  in  that  country.  At  all  events, 
firom  this  mosaic  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by 
the  great  painters  in  their  works.  A  very  different  and  far  grander 
art  declares  itself  in  these  mosaics  than  in  the  wall-'paintings.  The 
other  mosaics  found  in  this  mansion  also  rank  high  in  point  of 
beauty  as  well  as  in  precision  and  purity  of  drawing ,  and  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  reproduction  in  mosaic  consequent  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  the  fact  becomes  doubly  suggestive  that  in  effectual 
and  complete  mattery  of  drawing  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  Pompelan  pictures  to  surpass  the  border  of  masks,  garlands, 
foliage  and  fruits  of  the  Case  del  Fauno  or  the  mosaics  attributed 
to  the  artist  Dioseorides.  But  we  may  well  delight  in  the  air  of 
cheerful  airy  grace  pervading  these  pictorial  decorations  of  Pom- 
peii ,  in  this  precious  heritage  of  Grecian  -*  and  in  part  old  Gre- 
cian —  life  and  beauty  which  a  licentious  posterity  has  scattered 
over  its  daszllng  walls. 

The  peciUiaritiM  and  oharaoteriiilos  of  fe  he  varioiif  styles  of  Orsek 
Architeeture  may  eaaily  be  reoognised.  In  the  Dobio  Sttlb  the  eolumns 
rise  immediately  from  the  floor  of  the  temple  and  have  no  basis;  the  flnt- 
il|gs  are  ssparatad  from  eaeh  other  merely  by  a  sharp  edge ;  fhe  capital^ 
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coiuista  of  an  eeblniis,  widening  from  below  upwards,  and  a  rectangular 
abacus  or  block  above  ^  the  lowest  member  of  the  entablature  is  an  un- 
divided architrave,  above  whieh  are  alternate  sunken  panels  (metopes)  and 
panels  with  tiiree  perpendicular  grooves  (triglyphs).  In  the  Ionxo  Sttlb 
each  column  has  a  special  basis;  the  fiutings  are  separated  by  very  narrow 
perpendicular  faces:  the  capital  is  distinguished  by  the  curved  volutes  alb 
each  side;  the  architrave  is  in  three  parts,  and  above  it  is  an  undivided 
friese,  frequently  adorned  with  reliefs.  In  the  Oobisthian  Sttlb  the  ca- 
pital is  distinguished  by  its  acanthus-leaves ;  the  architrave  resembles  that 
of  the  Ionic  style.  The  Tuscan  or  early-Italian  column  has  a  capital  al- 
lied to  the  Doric,  though  the  echinus  is  smaller*,  the  columns  are  not 
fluted  and  each  has  a  special  basis.  —  The  following  technical  terms  may 
be  found  useful.  Temples  in  which  the  walls  project  at  the  sides  so  as 
to  be  flush  with  the  columns  are  called  temples  in  aoHs{  those  with  co- 
lumns in  front  only  are  called  prostyle;  those  with  columns  at  both  ends, 
amphiproMtnU;  those  with  columns  all  round,  peHpttrah  Hyptuthral  Templet 
were  those  with  colonnades  surrounding  an  entirely  uncovered  court. 
There  were  no  temples  with  openings  in  the  roof  or  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  cella. 


History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Vaples. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Naples  contained  at  the  end  of  1879 
10,414,000  inbab.  (indnding  Benevento) ,  and  is  divided  into  23 
provinces.  In  ancient  times  it  embraced  the  tribes  6f  the  VoUei, 
SamniteSf  OseoM,  CtxmpanianSy  ApulicoM^  Lueanians,  CaldbHimsy 
Bruttiansy  SietUianSy  and  a  number  of  others' of  less  Importance, 
all  of  whom  were  characterised  by  the  most  marked  pecnllarities 
of  language,  custom,  and  political  constitution.  The  Oscan  lan- 
guage ,  the  one  most  generally  spoken ,  predominated  in  Samnium, 
Campania ,  Lucania ,  and  Bruttium.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  coast, 
and  especially  in  Sicily ,  Greek  colonists  settled  in  such  numbers 
that  the  S.  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  received  the  name  of 
Magna  Oraecia.  After  the  war  against  Pyrrhus ,  kinjg  of  Epirus, 
in  the  3rd  cent,  before  Christ ,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
land,  but  the  Greek  language  and  customs  oontinned  to  predominate 
until  an  advanced  period  in  the  Christian  era.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  antiquities  of  the  excavated  Oscan  towns  of 
Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii,  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
this  district  was  occupied  by  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards ,  then  by 
Romans  from  the  E.  Empire ,  who  in  their  turn  were  constantly 
harassed  by  Arabian  bands  which  attacked  them  by  sea ,  and  who 
finally  succumbed  in  the  11th  cent,  to  the  Norman  settlers.  The 
Hokenstaufen  family  next  held  the  country  from  1194  to  1266.  In 
1266  Charles  of  Anjou  gained  possession  of  Naples  and  established 
his  dominion ,  which  was  secured  by  the  cruel  execution  in  1268 
of  Oonradtfi,  the  lawful  heir.  His  power,  however,  having  been 
impaired  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  30th  May,  1282,  rapidly  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  degeneracy  of  the  royal  family 
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and  of  disastTous  wars  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Aragonese.  CharUs  VIIL  of  France ,  as  heir  of  the  Anjou 
family,  undertook  a  campaign  against  Naples  and  gained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days ,  bat  was  unable  to  retain  it.  His 
successor  Louis  XII.  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
Spain  with  a  view  to  conquer  Naples ,  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sensions was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  after  the  yictory  of 
Oonsalvo  da  Cordova  on  the  Liris.  Naples,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
then  yielded  to  the  power  of  Spain,  which  maintained  her  dominion 
till  1713.  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Spanish 
viceroys,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  under 
Charles  Y.  (1532-54) ,  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  rule  of  others,  especially  during  the  17th  cent.,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  universal  distress  and  dissatisfaction ,  a  mani- 
festation of  which  was  the  insurrection  under  Masaniello  at  Naples 
in  1647.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  PhiUp  Y.  of  Spain,  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg ,  but  after  prolonged  conflicts  they  reverted  to  his  son 
Charles  in  1734,  under  the  name  of  the  ^Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies', Notwithstanding  revolutionary  disturbances,  the  Bourbons 
continued  to  reign  at  Naples  until  the  close  of  the  century.  In 
1806  Napoleon  I.  created  his  brother  Jo«epA  king  of  Naples,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Mwrai, 
In  June,  1815,  King  Ferdinand,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  English 
had  meanwhile  maintained  his  ground  in  Sicily,  returned  to 
Naples,  and  in  his  person  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored. 
The  following  October,  Joachim  Murat  ventured  to  land  at  Pizzo 
in  Calabria,  but  was  captured,. tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot, 
15th  Oct.,  1815.  Popular  dissatisfaction,  however,  still  continued, 
and  in  1820  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Sicily ,  but  it  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  Austrians  under  Frimont  in  1821 ,  who 
occupied  the  country  till  1827.  King  Ferdinand  I.  was  succeeded 
in  1825  by  his  eldest  son  Francis  I. ,  and  the  latter  in  1830  by 
Ferdinand  II.  ^  whose  reign  was  characterised  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  internal  struggles,  partly  in  Naples  and  partly  in  Si- 
cily ,  especially  after  the  year  1848.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  when 
the  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  broke  out  in  N.  Italy,  which 
by  the  peace  of  Yillafranca  would  have  entirely  changed  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  H.  died,  and  his  son  Francis  11, 
(married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Bavaria)  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  storm  which  burst  forth  afresh.  In  May,  1860,  Garibaldi 
began  his  victorious  march  through  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
ended  at  Naples  in  August.  In  the  meantime  the  Piedmontese 
troops,  at  the  instigation  of  Cavour,  had  also  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  On  1st  Oct.  Frauds  II.  was  defeated  at  a  skirmish  on 
the  Yoltumo.  On  7th  Oct.  King  Victor  Emmonuel  and  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples  side  by  side  amid  the  greatest  popular  enthusiasm 
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Francis  was  then  besieged  at  Gaeta  from  4th  Nov.,  1860,  to  13th 
Feh.,  1861,  and  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  and  retire  to 
Rorne^ 

In  a  land ,  whose  history ,  like  its  Tolcanic  soil,  has  been  dis-* 
tnrhed  by  a  long  succession  of  internal  struggles ,  and  where  so 
many  and  so  different  nations  haye  ruled,  repose  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  ciyillsation  mnst  necessarily  be  difficult  of  attainment. 
The  present  gOTomment  has  adopted  a  wise  course  in  endeayouring 
to  raise  the  standard  of  national  education ,  in  energetically  sup- 
pressing the  brigandage  in  the  provinces ,  and  the  ^Gamorra'  and 
gangs  of  thieves  in  the  eity ,  and  in  introducing  a  number  of  re- 
forms well  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

Dates.  The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (comp.  pp.  237-239). 

I.  Pbbiod.  The  Nofmans ,  1042-1194 :  1042,  William,  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville ,  Comes  Apulis.  —  1059,  Robert  Guiscard 
(i.  €,  Hhe  Cunning*),  Dux  Apuliss  et  CalabrisB.  *—  1130,  Roger, 
proclaimed  king  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Amalfl,  unitee 
the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  —  1164-66,  William  I.  (Hhe 
Bad').  —  1166-89,  William  H.  ('the  Good*).  —  1194,  William  HI. 

n.  Pbmod.  The  Hohenstaufen,  1194-1268 :  1194,  Henry  VI. 
of  Germany,  I.  of  Naples.  —  1197,  Frederick  II.  -— 1250,  Conrad. 

—  1254,  Manfred.  — •  1268,  Oonradin. 

m.  Pbbiod.  Houte  of  Anjou,  1265-1442:  1265,  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou.  From  1282  to  1442  Sicily  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  house  of  Aragon.  —  1285,  Charles  II.,  ^the  Lame'. 

—  1309,  Robert  'the  Wise'.  —  1343,  Johanna  I.  (married  Andreas 
of  Hungary).  —  1381,  Charles  m.  of  Durazzo.  — 1386,  Ladislaus. 
*-  1414,  Johanna  H.  —  1435,  Renato  of  Anjou,  banished  by  Al- 
phonso  Hhe  Generous'. 

lY.  Pb&iod.  Howe  of  Aragon^  1442-1496:  1442,  Alphonsol., 
Hhe  Generous'.  After  his  death  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
separated.  —  1458,  Ferdinand  I.  —  1494,  Alphonso  H.  —  1495, 
Ferdinand  H.  —  1496,  Frederick  banished  (d.  1554  at  Tours,  the 
last  of  the  House  of  Aragon). 

V.  Pbeiod.  Spanish  Viceroys,  1503-1707.  —  On  7th  July, 
1707,  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  Count  Daun  marched 
into  Naples  and  established  the  Austrian  supremacy. 

VI.  Pbmod.  Austrian  VUeroys,  1707-1734.  —  Charles  HI.  of 
Bourbon ,  crowned  at  Palermo  1734 ,  recognised  by  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  1738,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  1744,  Anally  re- 
cognised by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748.  In  1758  Charles 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain ,  and  resigned  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  in  favour  of  liis  son. 

Vn.  Pbbidd.  The  Bourbons,  1734-1860 :  1734,  Charles  m.  — 
1759,  Ferdinand  IV.  (regency  during  his  minority  till  1767),  mar- 
;?ied  Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  Joseph  II.,  but  a  monarch  of 
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▼ery  diifereiit  character  from  the  latter.  —  23rd  Jan.  1799 ,  the 
Repuhhlica  Parthenopea  proclaimed  by  General  Ghampionnet.  — 
14th  June,  1799,  the  French  banished.  Reactionary  mle  of  Cardinal 
Rnffo. — 14th  Jan.,  1806,  Joseph  Bnonaparte  established  by  Mass^na. 

—  15th  Jnly,  1808,  Joachim  Mnrat,  king  of  Naples.  —  1816, 
Ferdinand  assumes  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  — 
1825,  Francis  I.  — 1830,  Ferdinand  H.  — 1859,  Francis  II.  —  21st 
Oct.  1860,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  annexed  to  Italy  by  pl^iscite. 

Yin.  Pbbiod.  House  of  Savoy,  VictorEmmannelll.  (d.  1878). 

—  Since  1878,  Humbert  I. 


Art.  In  art ,  as  in  literature ,  the  attainments  of  the  natives 
of  S.  Italy  have  been  insignificant.  The  Nokmak  Pbbiod,  however, 
under  Arabian  influence ,  produced  both  on  the  mainland  and  in 
Sicily  (p.  244)  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  at  least 
hold  their  own  when  compared  with  the  contemporaneous  monu- 
ments of  Central  Italy.  These,  however,  are  not  found  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  at  the  seats  of  the  princes  and  bishops,  as  Bart,  Trani^ 
Amalft,  Bavello,  and  8(Uemo,  The  art  of  decoration,  as  applied  in 
mosaic  flooring,  pulpits,  and  choir-screens,  was  in  particular 
brought  to  great  perfection.  The  brazen  doors ,  at  first  imported 
from  Constantinople ,  were  afterwards  made  in  the  country  itself ; 
thus  those  at  Ccenosa  were  executed  by  a  master  of  Amalfi,  and 
those  at  Bcmello  and  Trani  are  the  work  of  a  native  of  the  place 
last  named.  The  arts  of  mosaic  composition  and  mural  painting 
were  sedulously  cultivated  in  S.  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the 
early  middle  ages ,  a  fact  mainly  due  to  the  constant  intercourse 
maintained  with  Byzantium.  —  In  the  Pb&iod  of  Giotto,  during 
which  great  advances  in  painting  were  made  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula,  S.  Italy  remained  nearly  inactive,  content  to 
depend  on  foreign  artists  for  the  supply  of  her  artistic  wants. 
Thus  Amolfo  di  Cambio ,  the  famous  Florentine  architect ,  also 
practised  his  profession  in  the  South ;  and  PUtro  Cavallini ,  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  painter  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent., 
Oiotto  himself  (in  S.  Chiara) ,  and  probably  Simone  Martini  of 
Siena,  all  left  memorials  of  their  skill  in  S.  Italy.  —  During 
the  FiFTBBNTH  Cbntubt  the  realism  of  the  Flemish  school  of  the 
Yan  Eycks  produced  a  marked  effect  on  Neapolitan  art.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  period  are  the  frescoes,  unfor- 
tnnateiy  in  poor  preservation ,  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Severino  at 
Naples.  They  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Antonio  Solario, 
Ho  Zvngafo\  an  artist  of  whose  life  and  work  we  possess  most  im- 
perfect and  in  part  misleading  accounts.  To  judge  from  these 
paintings  he  was  related  in  style  to  the  Umbro-Florentine  school. 
Pitro  and  IppolUo  Dontello  and  Simone  Papa  are  said  to  have 
been  pupils  of  Lo  Zingaro,  but  Piero  Donzello  at  any  rate  learned 
his  art  at  Florence. 

Baedeker.    Italy  III.    ilth  Edition.  d 
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In  the  SixTBBMTH  Gbitdubt  Raphael's  influence  extended  even 
to  Naples,  as  is  apparent  from  the  works,  among  others,  of  Andrea 
Sabbatini  of  Salerno,  known  as  Andrea  da  Salerno,  who  floaiished 
in  1480-1545.  This  artist  studied  under  Raphael  at  Rome,  and, 
like  Polidoro  da  Caravo^^io  (1495-1543),  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  17th  century.  —  In  the  Sby- 
BiraEBNTH  Cbntuky  the  Neapolitan  school  is  characterised  by  its 
^naturalistic'  style.  Among  the  most  prominent  masters  were  tiie 
Spaniard  Oiuaeppe  Bibera,  sumamed  lo  Spagnoletto  (ibOS-i^b^), 
a  follower  of  Gara^aggio;  the  Greek  BelUario  Corenzio  (1558- 
1643),  a  pupil  of  the  last*,  Oiambatiiata  Caraceiolo  (d.  1641),  and 
his  ahle  pupil  Matsimo  Stanzioni  (1585-1656).  The  school  of 
Spagnoletto  also  produced  Aniello  Falcone  (1600-65),  the  painter 
of  hattle-scenes,  and  the  talented  landscape-painter  Salvator  Bo$a 
(1615-1673).  In  1629  Domenichino  came  from  Rome  to  Naples,  to 
decorate  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro  for  the  Archbishop ,  but  seems 
to  have  exercised  no  influence  upon  Neapolitan  art.  He  fled  to 
Frascati  In  1635,  to  escape  the  plots  laid  for  him  by  Rlbera,  but 
returned  to  Naples  the  following  year  and  died  there  in  1641.  In 
Luca  Giordano  (1632-1705),  sumamed  Fa  Freeio  from  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,  who  also  worked  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Venice ,  Neapolitan  painting  reached  a  still  lower  leTel.  — 
The  history  of  Neapolitan  art  is  as  yet  imperfectly  investigated, 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  farther  research  will 
serve  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  Naples  has  never  been  able  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  artists. 


1.  From  Eome  to  Naples  by  Railway. 

Two  main  roads  lead  from  Eome  to  Naples :  one  along  the  coast  by- 
Terracina  (R.  2),  the  ancient  Via  J^pia ;  the  other  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco  and  Garigliano,  the  Via  Latina;  both  uniting  near  Capua.  The 
Railwat,  following  the  latter  route  (1541/2  M.  in  length),  is  now  the  most 
important  means  of  communication  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 
Duration  of  journey  5^/4-11  hrs.;  fares  by  the  fast  trains,  31  fir.,  21  fr.  70  c.  \ 
by  the  ordinary  trains,  28  fr.  15, 19  fr.  70,  12  fr.  70  c.  —  Comp.  p.  xvi.  The 
finest  views  are  generally  to  the  left.  —  '  Fof  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  stations  between  Rome  and  Segni,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  the  train  diyeiges  from  the  Givltk 
Vecchia  line.  The  Sahlne  and  Alban  mountains  lise  on  the  left. 
9  M.  Ciampino  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Fiascati  and.  to  Velletri- 
Tenaclna  (p.  11).  The  Naples  line  turns  to  the  E.  and  passes  be- 
tween the  Alban  mountains,  on  the  right,  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, on  the  left.  16  M.  Monte  Compatri,  situated  to  the  right,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Alban  Mts.  21 1/2  M.  Zagarolo^  22^2  ^-  Pal^strinaj 
both  to  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  26V2  M.  Ijobieo. 
—  281/2  M.  Vcdmontone,  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  volcanic  emi- 
nence, possessing  a  handsome  chateau  of  the  Doria  Pamphili.  The 
train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  the  ancient  Trenu  or  To^ 
UruSj  and  skirts  its  left  bank,  running  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via 
Latina.  To  the  right  Monte  JFortino,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
hillside. 

33  M.  Segniy  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Velletri  (p.  11),  which  is 
now  used  by  local  trains  only.  The  old  town  of  Segni  (Locanda  di 
Ulisse  Golagiaoomo) ,  a  very  ancient  place,  the  Signia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, said  to  have  been  colonised  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  and  still 
possessing  huge  remnants  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateways,  is 
situated  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  about  572  M.  from  the  railway.  See 
Baedeker'8  Central  Italy. 

39  M.  Anagni  (* Locanda  OaUo),  once  a  flourishing  town,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  frequently  a  papal  residence,  lies  on  the  heights 
to  the  left,  5M.  from  the  station  (omnibus  1  fr.).  Pope  Innocent  III., 
Count  of  Segni,  was  bom  here  in  1161  (d.  1216).  At  Anagni 
on  7th  Sept.  1303 ,  Pope  Boniface  Vni. ,  then  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  chancellor 
Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Colonnas,  by 
order  of  King  Philippe  le  Bel,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
people  three  days  afterwards.  The  Cattedrale  di  S.  Maria,  a  well- 
preserved  edifice  of  the  11th  cent. ,  and  pure  in  style,  is  adorned 
with  a  mosaic  pavement  by  the  master  Cosmas ,  and  in  the  crypt 
with  ancient  frescoes.  The  treasury  contains  ancient  papal  vest- 
ments, etc.  The  ancient  town-wall,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
Baxbxksb.    Italy  UI.    11th  Edition.  1 
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Roman  period,  is  well  pregerved,  particularly  on  the  N.    side. 
Remains  from  the  middle  ages  are  ahnndant. 

The  next  towns,  with  the  Imposing  ruins  of  their  ancient 
polygonal  walls,  are  also  situated  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  line.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  Hernici,  with 
the  towns  of  Anagnia,  Aletrium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verulae,  which 
allied  themselves  with  Borne  and  Latlum  in  B.C.  486,  but  were 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  after  an  insurrection,  in  B.C.  306.  The 
environs  of  these  towns  are  picturesque. 

42 M.  Sgurgola  (from  which  Anagni  may  also  be  reached :  3^/4  M.) 
is  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  above  the  Sacco ;  still  higher  is 
Carpineto,  —  45^2  M.  Morolo, 

48 Y2  M.  Ferentmo.  The  town  (poor  Locanda),  situated  on  the 
hill  (1450  ft.)  to  the  left,  3  M.  from  the  line,  the  ancient  Ferenti- 
num,  a  town  of  the  Hernici,  was  destroyed  in  the  2nd  Punic  War, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony  (pop.  11,000).  The  ancient 
town-wall,  constructed  partly  of  enormous  rectangular  blocks  and 
partly  in  the  polygonal  style,  is  still  traceable  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  circuit;  a  gateway  on  the  W.  side  especially  deserves 
notice.  The  castle,  the  walls  of  which  now  form  the  foundation  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  occupies  the  highest  ground  within  the  town. 
The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  remains  of  ancient  marbles  and  mosaics. 
The  font  in  the  small  church  of  8.  Giovanni  Evangelista  is  ancient. 
Interesting  antiquities  and  inscriptions  will  also  be  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

A  diligence  (1  fr.)  plies  several  times  daily  from  the  station  to  (9VsM.) 
the  town  of  Alatri  iLoeanda  Centrale^  clean)  the  ancient  AUtrium^ 
picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  K.,  and  presenting  an 
admirably  preserved  specimen  of  the  fortifications  of  an  ancient  city. 
The  town  with  its  gates  occupies  the  exact  site  of  Uie  old  town.  The  '^Walls 
of  the  castle,  constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  entire ;  the 
gateway  attracts  special  attention  on  account  of  the  stupendous  dimensions 
of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  town  and  castle  were  provided 
with  an  aqueduct  —  At  a  distance  of  3  M.  is  the  famous  Qrotta  di  Colle- 
pardOf  extending  upwards  of  2000  ft.  into  the  limestone  rock,  with 
beautiful  stalactites.  About  */4  ^-  farther  is  observed  an  extensive  depress 
sion  in  the  soil,  called  II  Pozzo  d^Antullo ,  several  hundred  yards  in  cir- 
cumference and  200  ft.  in  depth,  overgrown  with  grass  and  underwood. 

On  a  hill ,  about  5  M.  to  the  S.  £.  of  Alatri ,  is  situated  Veroli ,  the 
ancient  VerulMt  fi'om  which  a  pleasant  road  leads  to  Isola  (p.  188;  carriage 
from  Alatri  to  Isola  10-12  fr.). 

53^2  ^>  Frosinone.  The  town  (Locanda  de  Matteis ;  pop.  11,000), 
situated  on  the  hill,  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway,  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Hernician  Frusino^  which  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  304.  The  relics  of  walls  and  other  antiquities  are 
scanty,  but  the  situation  is  very  beautiful. 

57  M.  Ceccano.  The  village  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
hillside,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacco,  the  valley  of  which 
now  contracts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  left  of  the  river, 
once  lay  the  ancient  Fabrateria  Vetua,  numerous  inscriptions  from 
which  are   built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  by  the  bridge.    A 
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road  leads  from  Oeccano  over  the  hills  to  Piperno  and  Terracina 
(p.  13). 

621/2  M.  Pofi.  —  69  M.  Ceprano  (^Rail.  Beataurant,  the  last  of 
any  size  before  Naples).  Outside  the  station  a  pleasing  glimpse  is 
obtained  of  the  -valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Tolerus.  The  town  of  Ce- 
prano is  2^2  ^'  ^^om  the  station.  — The  train  now  cr&sses  the  LiriSy 
which  descends  from  the  N.,  forming  the  old  boundary  of  the  States 

of  the  Church.  —  70  M.  Jsoletta. 

In  the  vicinity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  in  the  direction  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Garico,  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  ancient  Fregellae^  a 
Roman  colony  founded  in  B.C.  328,  and  a  point  of  great  military  im- 
portance, as  it  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  B.  0.  125,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection,  and  Fabra- 
teria  Nota  was  founded  in  its  stead.  A  number  of  antiquities  mav  be 
seen  in  the  Giardino  (ktiro^  at  the  village  of  S.  Cfiovanni  in  Cbn'eo,  o  M. 
from  the  station. 

The  train  now  traverses  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris, 
or  OarigUanOj  as  it  is  called  after  its  union  with  the  Sacco.  75  M. 
Boeeaaeeca;  branch -line  to  SorOf  which  is  to  be  carried  on  to 
Avezzano  (see  B.  14). 

78  M.  AquinOy  the  ancient  Aquinum,  a  small  town  pictur- 
esquely situated  to  the  left  on  the  hill  and  on  a  mountain-stream, 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  satirist  Juvenal  (under  Nero) 
and  of  the  philosopher  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  illustrious  'doctor 
angelicus',  son  of  Count  Landulf,  was  born  in  1224  in  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  of  Rocca  Secca,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino  (p.  5).  The  Emperor  Pescennius  Niger  was  also  a 
native  of  Aquinum.  By  the  side  of  the  Yia  Latina  may  be  distin- 
guished the  relics  of  the  ancient  Roman  town :  inconsiderable  frag- 
ments of  walls,  a  gateway  (Porta  8.  Lorenzo)  ^  a  theatre,  remains 
of  temples  of  Ceres  (8.  Pietro)  and  Diana  (8,  Maria  Maddalena),  and 
a  triumphal  arch.  Near  the  stream  are  the  ruins  of  8.  Maria  Libera, 
a  basilica  of  the  11th  cent.,  commonly  called  II  Veseovado,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple ,  and  consisting  of  handsome  nave 
and  aisles.  Above  the  portal  is  a  well-preserved  Madonna  in  mosaic. 

Beyond  Aquino,  on  a  bleak  mountain  to  the  left,  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  (p.  5)  becomes  visible. 

85^2^*  CaBBinO.  —  inns,  outside  the  town:  Alb.  Pompsi,  1/2 M.  from 
the  station,  prettily  situated,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens,  from  S'/a  fr-  i  Alb.  Gas- 
sing 5  Alb.  Vakrons,  on  the  site  of  the  villa  of  M.  Terentius  Varro  (p.  5), 
well  spoken  of. 

Carriares.  From  the  station  to  the  town:  'un  posto%  i.e.  a  seat  in  a 
carriage.  oO  c,  at  night  1  fr. ;  Carrozzella,  i.e.  a  small  vehicle  with  one 
horse,  70  c.  or  I1/2  fr.  j  'Carrozza*,  i'/s  or  3  fr.  —  From  the  station  to  the 
top  of  Monte  Cassino:  by  day.  carrozzella,  1  pers.  3  fr.,  2pers.  4fir. ^  car- 
roxza^  1  pers.  5,  3-8  pers.  6,  4-6  pers.  7  fr.  ^  at  night,  one  or  more  pers. 
10  fr.  These  fares  include  the  return.  For  waiting  at  the  top,  IV2  ir.  is 
charged  for  a  carrozzella  up  to  3  hrs.,  2  fr.  for  a  carrozza.  —  Donkey  to 
Monte  Cassino  1  f^.,  with  guide  and  light  luggage,  iVs  fr* 

A  Visit  to  Montk  Cassino  requires  about  5  hours.  (Luggage  may  be  left 
at  the  station  in  exchange  for  a  r^.ceipt.)  The  excursion  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the   traveller  may  return  to  the  town  a  considerable  time 
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only.    Trstelleti  who  wish  to  ipend  the  niglil  or  dine  here  shonld  ipply 

the  chnreh  ud  courts  of  the  monHtery  »re  erowded  with  counlry- people 
from  the  neiglibouriiig  monnliln  dlslrlcls,  whone  churMleriatic  jhysioenomiei 
Md  eoitumes  wiU  be  icanned  with  iDteresl  \>}  the  traieller. 

Ctaeamo,  formerly  called  San  Qermano,  »  town  with  13,500 
inbab. ,  la  plctoregquely  situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Honte  Casslno,  on  the  email  rirer  flapWo  (I.at.  Fmiui),  */(M.  from 


the  station,  and  is  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle,  called  La  Bocea. 
It  oceupiea  nearly  the  same  alte  \s  the  ancient  Coiinum,  wbich  wu 
colonised  bythsRoioana  in  B.C. 312,  and  was  afterward*  a  flonriah- 
Ing  provincial  town.  On  its  ruins  aprane  up  San  Qermano  daring 
the  middle  ages.  Pillars  of  gieat  antiquity  are  sttU  to  be  seen  in 
the  chorches.  Variona  courts  have  been  held  here  by  popes  and  em- 
perors, and  in  1230  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Gregory  IX. 
and  Frederick  II.   The  foggy  character  of  the  climate  is  alluded  to 

ThB  town  preaents  few  objects  of  Interest,  Following  tbe  Ro- 
man road  to  the  S.  for  'ji  H.,  we  see,  on  the  right,  the  colossal  le- 
mains  of  an  'AmphiAeatn,  which,  according  to  an  inscription  pre- 
serred  at  Monte  Cassino,  waa  erected  by  Ummidia  Qnsdratilla  at 
herowneipenae.  The  foondress  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  letters 
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(vii.  24)  as  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  who  eyen  in  her  old  age  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  theatrical  performances.  Farther  on,  and  a  little 
higher  np,  stands  a  square  monument  built  of  large  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, with  four  niches,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  now  convert- 
ed into  the  church  *Del  (Drocefisso  (custodian  3-4  soldi).  Opposite, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rapido,  lay  the  villa  of  M.  Terentius  Yarro, 
where,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  40),  M.  Antony 
afterwards  indulged  in  his  wild  orgies.  —  The  path  leading  back 
to  the  town  from  the  Groceflsso  is  probably  the  ancient  Via  LaUna, 
and  traces  of  ancient  pavement  are  occasionally  observed.  From  this 
path,  by  keeping  to  the  high  ground  to  the  left,  we  may  proceed 
to  Monte  Gassino  without  returning  to  the  town. 

The  monastery  of  *Monte  CasBinOi  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  to 
the  "W.  of  the  town,  is  reached  in  II/2  hr.  The  road  affords  ex- 
quisite views  of  the  valley  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  529,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  to  which  Dante  alludes 
(Parad.  xxii.  37),  and  from  its  magnificent  situation  alone  would 
be  entitled  to  a  visit.  The  monastery,  which  has  been  declared  to 
be  a  'National  Monument',  and  which  continues  its  existence  in 
the  form  of  an  educational  establishment,  has  ever  been  conspicuous 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  its  inmates  have  discharged  their 
higher  duties.  They  are  the  intelligent  keepers  of  one  of  the  most 
precious  libraries  in  the  world,  and  they  educate  about  eighty  stu- 
dents of  theology.  The  monks  at  present  number  about  thirty,  and 
there  are  ten  lay  brethren,  twenty  pupils  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
numerous  servants.  The  institution  also  comprises  a  telegraph-office 
and  a  printing-office.  The  revenues  once  amounted  to  100,000  du- 
cats per  annum,  but  are  now  reduced  to  about  20,000.  The  exten- 
sive edifice  resembles  a  castle  rather  than  a  monastery. 

The  present  entrance  was  constructed  in  1881,  to  the  right  of  the 
low  passage  through  the  rock  which  was  formerly  used;  near  the  latter 
St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  had  his  cell,  which  has  latedy  been  restored 
and  decorated  with  frescoes.  Several  Codkts  are  connected  by  arcades. 
The  first  one  has  a  fountain  of  very  good  water,  adorned  with  statues 
of  Si  Benedict  and  his  sister  St.  Scholastica.  On  a  square  space  higher 
up,  enclosed  by  columns  from  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo ,  stands  the 
Ohorch,  erected  in  1727  to  replace  the  ancient  edifice  founded  by  St. 
Benedict.  The  fortunes  of  the  abbey  are  recorded  in  Latin  above  the 
entrance  of  the  hall.  The  principal  door  of  the  church  is  of  bronze 
and  is  inscribed  with  a  list,  inlaid  in  silver,  of  all  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  in  1066.  It  was  executed  at  Constantinople  by  order  of  the  Abbot 
Desiderius,  afterwards  (1086)  Pope  Victor  UI.  The  interior  is  richly  de- 
corated with  marble,  mosaics,  and  paintings.  On  each  side  of  the  high- 
altar  is  a  mausoleum ;  one  to  the  memory  of  Piero  de^  Medici  (p.  18),  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Ciarigliano  in  1503,  executed  hjFraneeteo  Sangallo  by 
order  of  Clement  VII. ;  ttie  other  that  of  Guidone  Fieramosca,  last  Prince 
of  Mignano.  Beneath  the  high-altar,  with  its  rich  marble  decorations,  re- 
pose the  remains  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister  St.  Scholastica.  The  sub- 
terranean chapel  contains  paintings  by  Marco  da  Siena  and  Maxtar<mp\. 
The  choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  admirable  carving  (by  Coliedo^  l^lo), 
and  the  chapels  adjoining  the  altar  with  costly  mosaics.  Above  the  doors 
and  on  the  ceiling  are  frescoes  by  Luca  Giordano  (1677),  representing  the 
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miracles  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  foundation  of  the  church.  The  organ  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy.  In  the  refectory  is  a  'Miracle  of  the  Loaves%  by  Bassano. 
At  a  very  early  period  the  Library  was  celebrated  for  the  M8S. 
executed  by  the  monks.  To  the  Abbot  Desiderius  of  the  11th  cent,  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Varro,  and  perhaps  of  other 
authors.  The  handsome  saloon  at  present  contains  a  collection  of  about 
10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  numerous  rare  editions  published  during  the 
infancy  of  the  printer^s  art.  The  MSS.  and  documents  are  preserved  in  the 
archives,  in  the  passage  leading  to  which  a  number  of  inscriptions  are  built 
into  the  wall,  most  of  them  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gasinum. 
Among  the  MSS.  are :  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  translated  by  Rufus,  dating  from  the  6tti  cent. ;  a  Dante  with  mar- 
ginal notes,  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  archives  contain  an  interesting  portrait 
of  the  poet) ;  the  vision  of  the  monk  Alberic,  which  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  first  idea  on  which  Dante  founded  his  work;  various  classical 
authors,  the  original  MSS.  of  Leo  of  Ostia  and  Riccardo  di  San  Germano. 
The  ^Archives  comprise  a  still  rarer  collection,  consisting  of  about  800 
documents  of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  etc.,  and  the  complete  series  of 
papal  bulls  which  relate  to  Monte  Cassino,  beginning  with  the  11th  cent., 
many  of  them  with  admirable  seals  and  impressions.  Among  the  letters 
are  those  exchanged  by  Don  Ercumo  Oattola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey, 
with  learned  contemporaries.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  translation  of 
Boccaccio'^8  'De  Claris  Mulieribus''  is  a  letter  of  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  to 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  complaining  of  the  pontiff's  preparations  for  war  and 
promising  to  be  converted  as  soon  as  he  should  visit  Rome,  together 
with  an  unfavourable  answer  from  the  pope.  An  ancient  bath-seat  in 
rosso  antico,  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Liris,  is  also  preserved  here.  The 
tower  in  which  St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  lived  contains  pictures  by 
Novelliy  Bpagnoleiio,  and  others. 

The  monastery  commands  a  magnificent  *Prospect  in  all  directions, 
which  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  enjoy  from  the  different  points  of 
view.  To  the  W.  and  8.  extends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Garigliano  with 
its  numerous  villages ,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  by  a  range  of 
hills,  and  the  sea  is  occasionally  distinguishable.  To  the  E.  is  the  valley 
of  S.  Germano,  commanded  by  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Abruzzi.  To  the 
N.  a  wild  mountainous  district. 

Close  to  the  Monte  Cassino  rises  the  Monte  Cairo  (5480  ft.),  which  may 
be  ascended  in  ^  hrs.j  the  view  from  the  summit  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy. 

CoNTiNXJATioN  OP  JouBNET  TO  NAPLES.  To  the  left,  beyond 
S.  Qermano,  we  perceive  the  villages  of  Ctrvaro^  8.  Vittore^  and 
8.  Pietro  in  Fine,  92  M.  Rocca  d'Evandro.  The  train  quits  the 
valley  of  the  Garigliano,  and  enters  a  richly  cultivated  defile,  beyond 
which  the  country  towards  the  right  hecomes  flatter.  96  M.  Mig- 
nano.  The  train  now  runs  through  a  barren,  undulating  tract. 
101  M.  PresenzanOj  which  lies  on  the  slope  to  the  left. 

105 V2  M.  Caianello-  Vairano,  whence  a  high-road  leads  vi^  Sol- 
mona  (B.  13}  to  Pescara  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  to  Aquila  and 
Terni.  A  railway  has  heen  opened  as  far  as  Rocca  Ravindola  (p.  186). 

110  M.  Riardo;  the  village,  with  an  old  castle,  lies  on  the  left. 

113  M.  Teano;  the  town  (Locanda  dell'  Italia;  5000  inhab.) 
lies  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Roeea 
Monfinay  an  extinct  volcano  (3420  ft.),  which  may  he  visited  from 
this  point.  The  extensive,  but  dilapidated  old  castle  was  erected 
In  the  15th  cent,  by  the  dukes  of  Sessa.  Ancient  columns  in  the 
cathedral,  inscriptions,  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  other  antiquities 
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are  now  tlie  sole  yestiges  of  the  venerable  Teanum  Sidieinufriy  once 
the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites 
in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  afterwards  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and 
in  Strabo*s  time  the  most  flourishing  inland  city  of  Campania  after 
Capua. 

118  M.  SpararUsCy  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Gaeta  (p.  17). 

To  the  left,  about  4  H.  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  railway,  lies  CdM^  the 
ancient  Gales  ^  a  Roman  colony  founded  B.  G.  332,  the  wine  of  which 
(Tinum  Galenum)  is  praised  by  Horace.  It  now  consists  of  a  few  houses 
only,  but  contains  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  other  anti- 
quities.   Carriage  with  one  horse  from  Capua,  and  back,  2-3  fr. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  view  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and  then  of  the  island  of 
Ischia  in  the  same  direction.  121 Y2  ^'  Pignataro,  The  train  here 
intersects  the  plain  of  the  VoltumOj  a  river  94  M.  in  length,  the 
longest  in  Lower  Italy.  We  now  enter  upon  the  vast  plains  of  the 
ancient  Campania  (now  Terra  di  Lavoro)^  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
districts  in  Europe ,  which  is  capable  of  yielding ,  in  addition  to 
the  produce  of  the  dense  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  vines,  two 
crops  of  grain  and  one  of  hay  in  the  same  season. 

127  M.  Gapua.  —  ALBBsao  &  Trattohia  del  Cbntho,  in  the 
Piazza  de^  Giudici.  —  CainHage  from  the  station  to  the  town  with  one 
horse  (cittadina)  30,  with  two  horses  (carrozza)  50  c. ;  per  hour,  1  or  2  fr. ; 
to  Gaserta,  2  or  4  fr. ;  to  Aversa  3  or  6  fr.  •,  to  S.  Haria  di  Gapua  Vetere 
1  or  2  fr.*,  to  S.  Angelo  in  Formis  1  fr.  20  or  2  fr.  50  c. 

Captuij  a  fortified  town  with  14,000  inhab. ,  the  residence  of 
an  archbishop,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yolturno,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  erected  in  the  9th  cent., 
after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Capua,  on  the  site  of  Oast- 
linum,  a  town  which  was  conquered  by  Hannibal  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  fell  to  decay  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  town,  and  taking  the  first 
street  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  de'  Giudici,  or  market-place, 
in  6  min.,  and  then  enter  the  Via  del  Duomo  to  the  right. 

The  Cathsdiial,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  possesses  a  hand* 

some  entrance-court  with  ancient  columns,  but  in  other  respects 

has  been  entirely  modernised. 

Ihterior.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Madonna  della  Bosa  of  the  13th 
century.  Srd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Madonna  with  two  saints  by  Bilvettro 
de*  Buoni,  The  Cbypt,  dating  from  the  Romanesque  period,  but  now  mod- 
ernised, contains  Mosaics  from  an  old  pulpit,  a  Roman  Sarcophagus  with 
a  representation  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  and  a  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Ber- 
nini^ being  one  of  his  best  works. 

The  Via  del  Duomo,  passing  through  an  archway,  leads  to  the 
Corso  Museo  Campano.  (Proceeding  thence  in  a  straight  direction, 
we  may  reach  the  ramparts,  which  command  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  Voltumo.)  In  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the  Musbo 
Camfano,  which  is  entered  from  the  first  side-street  on  the  right. 
It  is  open  daily,  9-3  0'  clock,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

The  GoUBT  contains  reliefs  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Gapua  (see  p.  8); 
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inscriptions;  ancient  sarcophagi,  including  one  of  the  period  of  Coa« 
stantine;  mediseval  tomb-monuments ;  a  sitting  statue  of  Frederick  II. 
(sadly  mutilated  and  without  its  head),  which  formerly  surmounted  the 
gateway  of  the  tSte-de-pont  constructed  by  him  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Voltumo  about  1240,  and  destroyed  in  1557 ;  heads  of  statues  of  Petrus 
de  Vineis  (?)  and  Thaddceus  of  Suessa  (?),  and  a  colossal  head  of  'Capua 
Imperiale^  (casts  at  the  Museo  Kazionale  in  ITaples),  also  from  Frederick  II.'s 
tdte-de-pont.  The  rooms  in  the  Intbbios  contain  ancient  terracottas,  vases, 
coins,  a  few  pictures  of  little  value,  and  a  small  library. 

The  bridge  across  the  Voltumo,  restored  in  1756,  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Nepomuc.  Beyond  it  is  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Torre  Mignarha  within, 
and  the  Cappella  de'  Morti  without  the  town  commemorate  the 
sanguinary  attack  made  on  Capua  by  Csesar^Borgia  in  1501,  on 
which  occasion  5000  lives  were  sacrificed. 

On  our  left  after  the  train  has  crossed  the  Voltumo,  lies  the 
battle-field  on  which  King  Francis  II.  was  defeated  by  the  Gari- 
baldians  and  Piedmontese  on  1st  Oct.,  1860. 

130  M.  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (^Loc.  Roma;  Trattoria  Ver^ 
mout  di  Torino  J  Via  Alessandro  Milbitz,  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre) 
is  a  prosperous  town,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capua,  containing 

considerable  ruins. 

Capua,  founded  by  the  Etruscans  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Samnite 
tribes,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Romans  B.C.  343,  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites  of  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  luxur> 
iant  fertility  of  the  district,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  city  developed  them- 
selves at  an  early  period.  It  was  the  largest  city  in  Italy  after  Rome,  but  soon 
became  noted  for  its  effeminacy  and  degeneracy.  In  the  2nd  PunicWar,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannee  (B.  C.  216), it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  who  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  here.  That  his  soldiers  became  so  enervated  by  their 
residence  at  Capua  as  no  longer  to  be  a  match  for  the  Romans,  is  doubtless  a  mere 
hypothesis.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Romans  soon  obtained  the  su- 
periority, and  after  a  long  siege  reduced  the  town,  B.  C.  211.  Its  punishment 
was  a  severe  one,  and  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  civic  pri- 
vileges. It  was  rescued  from  its  abject  condition  by  Ceesar,  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors regained  its  ancient  splendour.  It  continued  to  prosper  until  the  wars 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  modern  Capua  (p.  7). 

Proceeding  straight  from  the  station,  taking  tne  first  street  to 
the  left,  and  following  the  Via  Alessandro  Milbitz  in  nearly  the  same 
direction  to  its  farther  end  (5  min.),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
Via  Anfiteatro  which  leads  in  a  curve  round  the  town  to  (10  min.) 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Before  reaching  it,  we  cross  an  open  space 
where  we  observe  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Triumphal  Arch^ 
now  a  gate,  through  which  the  Capua  road  passes. 

The  *Amphithbatbb  of  Capua  (adm.  1  fr.  for  each  pers.),  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  in  Italy,  is  con- 
structed of  travertine.  The  longer  diameter  is  185  yds. ,  the  shorter 
152  yds.  in  length.    The  arena  measures  83  yds.  hy  49  yds. 

Three  of  its  passages  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  but  of  the  80  en- 
trance-arches two  only.  The  keystones  are  decorated  with  images  of  gods. 
The  Arena,  with  its  substructures,  passages,  and  dens  for  the  wild  beasts 
(to  which  a  staircase  descends  from  the  passage  to  the  left),  is,  like  that 
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of  Poszuoli,  better  defined  than  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  at  Borne.  The 
Pauages  contain  remains  of  ancient  decorations ,  fragments  of  colamns, 
bas-reliefs,  etc.  To  the  right,  near  the  entrance,  the  visitor  may  ascend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  ruins 
themselves,  and  of  the  extensive  surrounding  plain.  Large  schools  were 
once  maintained  at  Capua  for  the  training  of  gladiators,  and  it  v«ras  here 
in  B.C.  83,  that  the  dangerous  War  of  the  Gladiators  under  Spartacus  the 
Thracian  broke  out,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Crassus  two 
years  later. 

Above  Capua  rises  Mons  T\fata^  once  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
now  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  8.  Nicola.  At  its  base,  about  4Vs  M.  from 
3.  Maria,  stands  the  old  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  FormiSy  with  frescoes  of 
the  11th  cent,  (valuable  in  the  history  of  art),  occupying  the  site  of  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Diana,  around  which  a  village  had  established  itself. 

The  high-road  from  Capua  to  Maddalonl  (p.  10)  vifi  S.  Maria 
and  Caserta  presents  a  scene  of  brisk  traffic.  The  road  from  S.  Maria 
to  Caserta  (a  drive  of  3/^  hr.)  passes  two  handsome  Roman  tombs. 

134  M.  Caserta.  —  Hotels.  Vittobia,  with  garden;  Villa 
Rkalb,  well  spoken  of;  both  in  the  Via  Vittoria-,  Villa  j>i  Fibsnzs,  near 
tlie  palace,  R.,  L..  &  A.  2V2)  pens*  8  fr.;  all  with  trattorie.  —  In  the  round 
piazza  with  its  colonnades,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  palace, 
is  a  favourite  Ca/i. 

Carriage  with  one  horse,  per  drive  within  the  town  or  to  the 
station,  35  c,  with  two  horses  60  c.  \  drive  in  the  royal  gardens  (4e  Real! 
Delizie*),  per  hr.  with  one  horse,  1  fr.  80  c.,  with  two  horses,  27»  fr.» 
each  additional  1/2  hr.  60  or  86  c. :  to  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  1  fr.  40  or 
2  fr.  30,  to  Capua  2  fr.  25  or  3  fr.  90  c. 

For  a  Visit  to  the  Palace  (interior  only  12-4;  the  garden  till  sunset)  a 
permesso  from  the  royal  Intendant  at  the  Palazzo  Reale  at  Naples  (p.  35) 
is  required,  but  it  may  if  necessary  be  obtained  through  one  of  the  hotel- 
keepers  at  Caserta.  Fee  1  fr.;  for  the  chapel  25  c. 

Caserta^  a  clean  and  well-bnilt  town  with  19,000  inhab.  (*com- 
mune'  30,600)  and  a  large  garrison,  may  be  called  the  Versailles 
of  Naples.  It  possesses  several  palaces  and  barracks,  and  Is  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  province  of  Caserta.  It  was  founded 
In  the  8th  cent,  by  the  Lombards  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  but  the 
modern  town  stands  on  lower  ground. 

The  *Royal  Palace  of  Caserta,  opposite  the  station,  was  erected 

in  1752,  by  Vanvitelli,  by  order  of  King  Charles  in.,  in  the  richest 

Italian  palatial  style.    It  forms  a  rectangle.    The  S.  side  is  830  ft. 

long  and  134  ft.  high,  with  thirty-seven  windows  in  each  story. 

The  courts  of  the  palace  are  traversed  by  a  colonnade,  from  the 

centre  of  which  ascends  the  handsome  marble  staircase,  with  116 

steps.    The  marble  statue  of  Yanvitelli ,  by  Buccinl ,  was  erected 

in  1879.   The  palace  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

The  Chapkl,  lavishly  decorated  with  marble,  imitated  lapis  lazuli, 
and  gold,  contains  a  'Presentation  in  the  Temple'  by  Mengs^  five  paintings 
by  Conca^  and  an  altarpiece  by  Bonito.  —  The  Thsatbb  is  adorned  with 
twelve  Corinthian  columns  of  African  marble  from  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis  at  Pozzuoli,  and  contains  forty  boxes,  besides  that  appropriated  to 
the  royal  family. 

The  *  Garden  J  with  its  lofty  pruned  hedges,  contains  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades,  adorned  with  statues.  The  grand  terrace 
above  the  cascade  (2  M.  from  the  palace)  affords  beautiful  points 
of  view.    The  Botanical  Garden  is  interestiug  as  proving  that  the 
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trees  of  the  colder  north  can  be  grown  here  with  success.    The  Co" 

sino  Reale  di  S.  Leucio,  in  the  park,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.>  near  some 

large  silk-factories,  commands  another  fine  prospect. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  palace,  on  an  elevated  site,  is 

Caserta  Vecehiaj  with  several  interesting  deserted  palaces  and  the 

12th  cent,  church  of  S.  Michele. 

From  Caserta  and  from  Capua  there  are  roada  to  Caiazzo  (about  9  M.) 
and  on  to  Piedimonte  cTAlife  (rustic  Inn),  prettily  situated  about  15  M. 
from  Caiazzo,  with  flourishing  mills,  founded  by  Swiss  merchants,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maiese^  the  highest  summit  of  which  (If(mte  Miletto^  6725  it.)  may 
be  ascended  from  Piedimonte  in  5*6  hrs.  On  the  top  there  is  a  lake  sur- 
rounded by  woods.    View  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Caserta  is  the  junction  of  the  Naples  and  Foggia  railway 
(R.  17}  ,  which  runs  above  our  line  as  far  as  Maddaloni ,  the  next 
station ,  and  for  the  branch  -  line  to  Oastellammare  (30 V2  ^* }  1^ 
2  hrs. ;  fares  6  fr.  55,  3  fr.  90,  or  2  fr.  60  c).  The  latter  follows  the 
main  line  as  far  as  CJancello,  where  it  diverges  to  the  left  and  runs 
round  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  past  the  stations  of 
MariglianOj  OttaianOy  8,  OiuseppCy  Terzigno^  and  BoscoreaUj  to 
Torre  Annunziata,  the  junction  of  the  railway  from  Naples  to 
Oastellammare  and  Gragnano  (pp.  Ill,  143J. 

138  M.  Maddaloni  (20,000  inhab.),  situated  to  the  left,  with 
an  extensive  deserted  palace  of  the  Caraffa  family,  is  commanded 
by  a  ruined  castle.  On  the  Foggia  line  are  the  (2^/2  M.)  Ponti  della 
Valle  (see  p.  204),  a  celebrated  aqueduct  constructed  by  Yanvi- 
telli  to  water  the  gardens  of  Caserta,  and  usually  visited  hence. 

1411/2  M.  CanceUo,  whence  branch-lines  diverge  to  Oastellam- 
mare (see  above)  and  to  Avellino  (R.  11). 

About  IV2M.  to  theS.W.  of  Cancello,  among  the  woods  (Boseo  d^Acovia)^ 
are  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oscan  Suesmla,  The  rich  se- 
pulchral remains  found  here,  chiefly  vases  and  bronze  ornaments,  are 
preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Villa  Spinelli. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  (B.  17)  the  high-road  from  Cancello 
to  Benevento  0^  M.)  has  been  used  for  the  local  traffic  only.  It  leads 
by  S.  Felice  and  Arienzo^  and  then  passes  through  a  narrow  defile,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  Fureulae  Caitdinae  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  whence  it  ascends  to  the  village  of 
Arpaia.  It  next  passes  the  small  town  of  Montesarehio  (the  ancient  Cau- 
dium  according  to  some),  with  its  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  d^Avalos 
family,  and  recently  used  as  a  state  prison,  in  which,  among  others,  the  well- 
known  Poerio  (d.  1867)  was  confined  (comp.  p.  40). 

To  the  left  we  observe  Monte  Somma  (p.  113),  which  conceals 
the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  146  M.  Acerra  (14,500  inhab.)  was  the 
ancient  Acerrae,  to  which  the  Roman  citizenship  was  accorded  as 
early  as  B.  0.  332.  The  train  crosses  the  trenches  of  the  Regi 
Lagni,  which  drain  the  marshes  of  Pantano  delV  Acerra^  the  an- 
cient Clanius,  now  VAgno^  and  form  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Caserta  and  Naples.  148  M.  Casalnuovo.  Vesuvius 
becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

1541/2  M.  Naples.    Arrival,  see  p.  19. 
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2.  From  Rome  to  Naples  vid  Terracina  and  Gaeta. 

166  M.  From  Rome  to  Terracina^  75V2  M.,  Kailway  in  4'/4  hrs.  (no  fast 
trains);  fares  13  fr.  80,  9  fr.  70,  6  fr.  26  c.  —  From  Terracina  to  Formia, 
21  Vs  M.,  DiLZOBMGK  twice  daUy  (at  7  a.m.  and  1.80  p.m.;  from  Formia  at 
4.30  and  7  p.m.)  in  4Vs  hrs.,  fare  4  £r.  —  Oaeta  is  now  visited  from  Formia 
by  railway,  S^hTA.  in  20  min.  (fares  1  fr.,  70  c,  50  c,  there  and  back 
1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  15,  75  c).  —  From  Formia  vi&  Spar  anise  to  Naples,  69  M., 
Railway  in  4«/4-5V4  brs. ;   fares  12  fr.  60,  8  fr.  80,  5  fr.  70  c. 

From  Rome  to  (9  M.)  Ciampino  see  p.  1.  The  line  diverges  from 
the  Naples  line  towards  the  S.  —  IO72  M.  Frattocchie.  On  the  left 
rise  the  Alban  hills.  —  18  M.  Cecchina,  whence  a  steam-tramway 
runs  to  Albano.  To  the  right  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Monte  Circello 
(1030  ft. ;  p.  14),  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  nearer  are  the  Volscian 
Mts.  —  201/2  M.  Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium. 

26  M.  Velletri  (^Locanda  Campana,  OallOy  both  good,  with  trat- 
torie),  the  ancient  VelitraCj  a  town  of  the  Volscians,  which  became 
subject  to  Bome  in  B.0. 338,  is  famous  for  its  wine  (pop.  8000).  It 
stands  picturesquely  on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  ArtemisiOj  6  min.  from 
the  station.  Velletri  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia.  The 
loggia  of  the  Patasso  Lance2oUi  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
view.  In  the  new  cemetery,  where  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitan 
troops  on  19th  May,  1849,  a  column  of  victory  was  erected  in  1883. 

Fbom  Vellktki  to  Segmi,  15  M.,  railway  in  V*  Ii'm  vi&  (5  M.)  Ontanese 
and  (10  M.)  Artena. 

The  Terracina  line  intersects  a  desolate  plain,  devoid  of  interest. 
On  the  right  lies  the  Lago  di  Qiulianello^  an  ancient  crater.  33  M. 
Oiulianello.   Farther  on,  the  line  skirts  the  slopes  of  Monte  CalveUo. 

3672  M.  Cori.  The  railway- station  lies  about  2^/2'M..  below  the 
old  town,  the  ancient  Cora,  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Trojan  Dardanus  or  by  Coras  and  still  prospered  during  the  Roman 
empire.  Of  its  former  importance,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  the  portico  of  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Hercules  and  the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
still  bear  testimony.  For  farther  details,  see  Baedeker  s  Central  Italy. 

38  M.  Cistema  (Inn,  poor),  a  small  town  with  a  castle  of  the 
Gaetani,  situated  3  M.  from  the  station  on  the  last  hill  before  the 
Pontine  marshes  are  reached,  was  called  Cistema  Neronis  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres 
Tabemae  where  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  journey  met  the  friends  coming 
from  Rome  to  welcome  him  (Acts,  23).  —  43  Y2  M.  Ninfa^  a  deserted 
mediaBval  town,  the  ivyclad  ruins  of  which  date  mainly  from  the 
12th  and  13th  cent.  The  malaria  which  reigns  here  in  summer  has 
been  the  cause  of  its  abandonment. 

451/2  M.  Sermoneta-Norma.  To  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  stands 
Sermonetaj  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Gaetani  family.  Higher  up 
lies  the  small  mountain-village  of  Norma,  below  the  ancient  Norba, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Sulla  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  is  still  surrounded  by  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a  wall  in  the 
polygonal  style,  IV2M.  in  circumference,  with  several  gates  and  towers. 
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Farther  on,  the  line  skirts  the  Pontine  Manhesf'Pa^tidiPontJni^ 

which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  from  6  to 

11  M.,  and  fiom  Nettuno  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length.     A 

considerable  part  of  them  is  now  cultlyated ;  particularly,  however, 

they  afford  extensive  pastures ,  the  most  marshy  parts  being  the 

resort  of  the  buffaloes.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is  clothed  with 

forest  (macchia).  The  malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  scourge. 
According  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Xat.  iii.  5),  these  marshes  were  anciently 
fertile  and  well-cnltivated  plain,  occupied  by  twenty-four  villagea,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  gradually  fell  into  their  present  con- 
dition owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.  A  want  of  fall  in  tiie  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  streams  and  canals  are 
totally  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  water  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  during  the  rainy  season,  and  its  escape  is  further  impeded 
by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  aquatic  plants.  Attempts  to  drain  the 
marshes  were  successively  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  in  B.  G. 
812  (so  says  tradition) ,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus  130  years  later, 
by  Ceesar,  Augustus,  Kerva,  Trs^an,  and  finally  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the 
Goths,  all  of  which  were  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Similar  operations  were 
undertaken  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.,  Martin  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Pius  VI. 
To  the  last  is  due  the  present  admirably  constructed  road  across  the 
marshes,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  1,622,000  scudi  (350,0001.  sterling). 
At  present  the  drainage  is  carried  out  in  a  most  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive manner  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the 
^XJfficio  della  bonificazione  delle  paludi  Pontini'  at  Terracina. 

52  M.  Sezza  {Locanda  NazionaUj  in  the  Piazza,  unpretending) 
is  the  ancient  Setia  of  the  Yolscians,  a  Roman  colony  after  382  B.C., 
and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla. 
Under  the  empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its 
wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Considerable 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  built  of 
massive  polygonal  blocks,  but  with  more  attention  to  horizontal  courses 
than  was  the  case  at  Cori.  The  rough  rusticated  work  here  is  an 
unusual  feature  in  ancient  town-walls,  which  in  most  other  examples 
are  carefully  smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same  style, 
below  (to  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  town,  has  been  arbitrarily 
named  Tempio  di  Satumo. 

To  the  right,  the  high-road  leads  straight  on  through  the  Pontine 
plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia^  the  famous  road  constructed 
during  the  Saranite  war,  B.C.  312,  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor 
(see  above).  On  the  left  rise  the  slopes  of  Monte  Trevi^  crowned  by 
tiie  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the  16th  century. 

61  M.  Piperno  {Locanda  dellayRosetta^  tolerable)  was  founded 
early  in  the  middle  ages  by  refugees  from  the  ancient  Volscian  town 
of  Privernum.  The  Cathedral^  in  the  picturesque  piazza,  was  built 
in  1823  and  modernised  in  the  interior  in  1782. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Amaaeno  and  affords  a  picturesque  view 
of  its  valley  which  isenclosedbylofty  mountains,  studded  with  ruined 
castles  and~ villages ; J Bocca  Gorga^^Maenza^  Rocca  Secca,  Prosaedif 
etc.  —  64  M.  SonninOy  once  famous  for  the  plcturesqueness  of  the 
costume  of  the  women,  and  for  the  audacity  of  the  brigands. 
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About  1  M.  ttom.  the  station  of  Sonnino  is  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
*Fo88AKUOVA,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his  way 
to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  built  about  1225 ,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  a  rectangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The 
cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

The  line  turns  to  the  S.  —  69  M.  Frasao.  On  the  slope  of  Monte 
Leano  once  lay  the  sacred  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Sat.  I,  6,  23).  We  now  join  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  right, 
11-12  M.  distant,  the  Promontorio  Circeo  (p.  14)  is  visible  on  the 
whole  journey,  from  VeDetri  onwards. 

75^2  ^*  Terracina.  —  Hotels :  Gband  HdTsi.  BoYAL ,  at  the  S.  en- 
trance to  the  town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.  &  L.  IV4  fr., 
well  spoken  of;  Looanda  Kazionalb,  in  the  Piazza,  less  expensive. 

Terracina^  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  eminence  (Hor. 
Sat.  1.  5,  26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Yolscians,  and  the  Tarra- 
cina  of  the  Romans ,  was  formerly  on  the  confines  of  the  papal 
dominions,  and  still  constitutes  the  natural  frontier  town  between 
Central  and  Southern  Italy.  Pop.  7500.  It  is  an  ancient  episcopal 
residence,  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  Italy.  The 
high-road  intersects  the  extensive  but  thinly  peopled  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  founded  by  Pius  VI. ,  while  the  old  town  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Above  the  latter  extend  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  dty,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth. 

The  *CattbdbaiiB  S.  Oesabbo,  in  a  large  square,  the  ancient 
Forum^  the  pavement  of  which  is  well  preseired,  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Temple  of  Boma  and  of  Augustus,  dedicated  to  that  emperor 
by  A.  iGmilius,  who  also  caused  the  forum  to  he  paTed.  In  the 
travertine  slabs  the  Inscription  'A.  iEmillus  F.  F.'  Is  distinctly 
leglhle  in  large  letters.  The  vestibule  of  the  cathedral  rests  on 
ten  ancient  columns,  with  recumbent  lions  at  their  bases.  On  the 
right  is  a  large  granite  basin,  which,  according  to  the  inscription, 
was  used  in  torturing  the  early  Christians.  The  beautiful  fluted 
columns  of  the  canopy  in  the  Interior  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple.  The  pulpit,  with  its  ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns 
with  lions  at  their  bases.  *— The  clock  tower  (ascended  by  91  steps) 
commands  an  extensive  prospect. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  may  be  attained  in  %hr.,  di- 
rectly from  the  new  town  but  more  conveniently  from  the  old  town, 
by  ascending  to  .the  right,  under  the  archway  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral. The  latter  route  is  partly  by  an  ancient  road  passing  remains 
of  tombs  and  ancient  walls,  and  then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the 
wall  encircling  the  olive-plantations,  and  through  the  latter  along 
the  dividing  wall.  The  whole  excursion  requires  about  3  hrs.; 
guide  unnecessary.  The  so-called  *Palaob  of  Theodobic,  King  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  erected  about  500  A.D.  and  afterwards  converted 
into  a  castle,  occupies  the  summit.    A  corridor  of  twelve  arches 
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opens  towards  the  sea  on  the  S.  side.  The  purposes  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  structure  cannot  now  he  ascertained.  Admirable 
*ViBW.  Towards  the  W.  the  prospect  embraces  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  Alban  Mts.,  then  the  Monte  Circello ;  towards  the  S.  are  the 
Pontine  or  Ponza  Islands,  the  N.W.  group  of  which  comprises  Ponxa 
(PontisB,  once  a  Roman  colony),  Palmarola  (Palmaria),  and  Zan- 
none,  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  S.  group  Ventotene  and  8.  Ste- 
fanOf  between  the  groups  lies  the  small  Island  of  La  Botte.  The  is- 
lands are  still  used,  as  in  ancient  times,  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
convicts.  (Steamer  from  Naples,  see  p.  104.)  Ventotene  is  the  Pan- 
dateria  of  melancholy  celebrity,  to  which  Augustus  banished  his 
abandoned  daughter  Julia,  and  Tiberius  relegated  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Julia,  and  where  Nero  is  said  to  have  caused  his  di- 
vorced wife  Octavia  to  be  put  to  death.  Towards  the  £.  the  plain 
of  Fondi  is  visible;  the  village  on  the  seals  Sperlonga  (p.  16); 
farther  off  is  the  promontory  of  Gaeta  with  the  Torre  d'Orlando 
(p.  18),  and  finally  the  island  of  Isehia. 

The  Hasboub  of  Terradna,  still  recognisable  by  the  break- 
water, was  of  great  importance  during  the  Roman  period,  but  is 
now  entirely  filled  with  sand.  A  new  Molo  affords  indifferent 
shelter  to  coasting- vessels.  The  galley-convicts  at  the  bagno  here 
are  partly  employed  in  the  harbour  works,  and  partly  in  the  quarries. 

At  the  S.  egress  of  the  town  Is  the  Taglio  di  Piaeo  Montana, 
an  interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  Beyond  the  H6tel  Ro- 
yal the  Monte  Angela  with  its  picturesque  and  massy  rocks  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Appius  origin- 
ally conducted  his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  rocks 
were  removed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  spacious 
road.  On  the  perpendicular  wall  thus  produced  the  depth  is  In- 
dicated at  Intervals  of  10  Roman  feet,  beginning  from  the  top ; 
the  lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  road,  is  OXX.  On 
the  top,  on  a  detached  rocky  protuberance,  is  a  hermitage,  now 
abandoned. 

A  good  path  leads  along  the  shore  in  3-4  hrs.  to  the  (11  M.)  the  Pro- 
montorio  Ciroeo,  or  Circello  (1030  ft),  the  Circeii  of  the  andenta,  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  the  palace  and  grove  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  daughter  of 
the  sun,  described  by  Homer.  It  is  an  isolated  limestone  rock,  partly  over- 
grown with  wood.  Accommodation  of  a  rustic  character  may  be  obtained  at 
3.  Felice,  The  hill  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  several  mediaeval  towers, 
and  also  with  a  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  town  of  Circeii ,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  0.  393  and  still  existed  in  Cicero's  time. 
Thus,  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  under  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  is  a  low 
parapet  of  Roman  workmanship  enclosing  a  well  called  the  Fontana 
di  Mezzo  Monte.  At  another  point  is  the  Fonte  della  Bagnaia,  also  with 
fragments  of  Roman  masonry,  and  on  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a 
Temple  of  Circe,  The  "^View  from  the  top  is  magnificent:  to  the  S.E. 
Isehia,  Capri,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius  are  distinctly  visible  \  to  the  IT.  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  can  be  distinguished  \  to  the  E.  and  IT.E.  we  see  the  moup- 
tains  as  far  as  Velletri  \  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  is  the  sea,  with  the  Pontine 
Islands  (see  above).  The  rock  is  honeycombed  with  grottoes,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  extent.  Cicero  and  Atticus,  Tiberius  and  Domitian  frequently 
resorted  to  this  spot.  —  Jtemains  of  Roman  palaces  and  aqueducts  have  also 
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been  found  at  Laffo  di  Paola^  a  small  lake  at  the  N.  base  of  the  promon- 
tory, where  large  oyster-beds  were  maintained  by  the  Romans. 

The  High  Road  beyond  Terracina  still  follows  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Appia,  and  is  flanked  by  remains  of  ancient  tombs.  The 
mountains  which  we  skirt  approach  so  near  the  sea  as  occasionally 
to  leave  barely  space  for  the  road.  This  pass  was  the  ancient 
Lautulae.  Here,  in  B.  0.  315,  the  Romans  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  War  Fabius  Maximus  kept 
Hannibal  in  check  at  this  point.  On  a  hill  about  V2  ^'  ^^  ^^^ 
left  is  situated  the  monastery  of  RetirOj  on  the  site  of  the  villa 
in  which  the  emperor  Qalba  was  born.  Then  to  the  right  is  the 
Lake  of  Fondij  the  La<ms  Fundanus  or  Amyclanus  of  the  ancients, 
named  after  the  town  of  Amyclae  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
here  by  fugitive  Laconians.  The  village  towards  the  E.  on  the  slope 
facing  the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (see  p.  16). 

The  papal  frontier  was  formerly  at  Torre  deW  Epitafia,  We 
next  reach  the  gateway  of  the  tower  de'  Confinif  or  La  PorteUa, 
4  M.  from  Terracina.  On  a  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Monti- 
celli;  by  the  roadside  are  fragments  of  tombs.  We  now  enter  the 
extremely  fertile  Terra  di  Lavoro  (p.  7). 

The  next  place  (11  M.  from  Terracina)  is  Pondi  (5000  inhab.), 
the  ancient  Fundi ,  where  Horace  derides  the  pride  of  a  civic  of- 
ficial 'with  broad  purple  border  and  censer'  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  34). 
Change  of  horses,  and  halt  of  V4  ^-  (tolerable  inn).  The  Chdteau, 
part  of  which  adjoins  the  cathedjal,  is  miserably  dilapidated.  Some  of 
the  window-frames  and  decorations  in  the  most  tasteful  Renais- 
sance style  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour.  In  the  16th  cent,  it 
belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  and  in  1534  it  was  occupied  by  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  Giulia  Gonzaga.  One  night  the  countess  narrowly 
escaped  being  captured  by  the  daring  pirate  Haireddin  Barbarossa, 
who  purposed  conveying  her  to  the  Sultan  Soliman  H.  Exasperated 
by  his  failure,  he  wreaked  his  revenge  on  the  town,  as  an  in- 
scription in  the  church  records.  The  town  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Turks  in  1594.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  an  ancient  facade  and  portal,  disfigured 
in  the  interior  by  whitewash.  It  contains  an  ancient  pulpit  adorned 
with  mosaic,  and  on  the  right  a  Madonna  by  Silvestro  de'  Buoni. 
A  chapel  is  shown  in  the  Dominican  monastery  in  which  Thomas 
Aquinas  once  taught.  Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  town- 
walls  are  preserved.  The  principal  street  coincides  with  the  an- 
cient Via  Appia.  In  other  respects  the  town  is  a  sombre-looking 
place,  and  like  Itri  (see  below)  was  for  centuries  a  haunt  of  brigands. 

Beyond  Fondi  the  road  traverses  the  plain  for  3  M.,  after 
which  it  ascends  Monte  8.  Andrea  through  mountain -ravines, 
where  additional  horses  are  necessary.  It  then  descends  to  the 
poor  town  of  Itri,  with  a  ruined  castle,  where  remains  of  sub- 
structures of  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  built  into  the  houses,  aro 
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YiBlble  from  the  road.  Itri  was  once  notorious  for  the  robberies 
committed  there.  It  was  here  that  the  robber-chief  Marco  Sciarra 
promised  a  safe  conduct  and  protection  to  the  poet  Tasso;  and' 
Fra  Diavolo  (whose  real  name  was  Michele  Pezza)  was  also  a  native 
of  Itri.  He  was  at  last  captured  by  the  French  near  Salerno  and 
executed.  Anecdotes  are  still  related  of  this  daring  brigand,  and 
Washington  Irving's  sketch  ^The  Inn  of  Terracina\  the  foundation 

of  Auber's  opera,  has  greatly  contributed  to  maintain  their  interest. 

A  mountainous  path  leads  from  Itri,  to  the  right,  in  2V4  hrs.  to  the 
fishing-village  of  Sperlonga^  situated  on  a  sandy  promontory,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  grottoes  (xpeluncae)  in  the  neighbouring  rocks.  In  one 
of  these,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  iv.  59),  Sejauus  saved  the  life  of  Ti- 
berius, which  was  imperilled  by  a  falling  rock.  On  the  way  to  the  grotto 
we  observe  Roman  ruins,  and  the  grotto  itself  contains  benches  and  stucco 
ornaments.  The  excursion  may  best  be  made  by  boat  from  Gaeta ,  from 
which  Sperlonga  is  about  SVs  M.  distant. 

From  Itri  the  road  descends  for  some  distance  on  galleries, 
and  finally  between  woods  and  vineyards  towards  the  coast,  re- 
vealing an  exquisite  view  of  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  with  its  glittering 
villas  and  other  edifices ;  in  the  distance  are  Ischia  and  Procida ; 
still  further  off  rise  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  (p.  146)  and  Vesuvius. 

Farther  on,  we  perceive  to  the  right,  in  the  middle  of  a 
vineyard,  on  a  square  base,  a  massive  round  tower,  believed 
to  be  deero'a  Tomb,  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  far 
from  his  Formianum,  that  the  proscribed  orator,  who  sought 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  triumvirs  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  was  murdered  by  the  tribunes  Herennius  and  Popilius 
Laenas,  7th  Dec,  B.C.  43 ,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  On  a 
height  above  the  road  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cicero.  Numerous  re- 
lics of  ancient  buildings  are  still  extant  on  the  whole  bay,  which, 
like  the  bay  of  Naples,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and  was  covered  with  the  most  sumptuous  villas.  Tradition  has 
assigned  several  of  these  to  Cicero,  but  without  the  slightest 
historical  foundation.     The  road  now  descends  to  Formia. 

Formia  (*J9dte2  dei  Fieri ^  on  the  coast,  R.  IV2  fr>  Pre- 
ferable to  the  inns  at  Gaeta),  the  ancient  Formiae,  a  town  with 
10,000  inhab.,  was  called  Mola  di  Oaeta  under  the  former  regime. 
The  beauty  of  its  situation  constitutes  its  sole  attraction.  The 
mountain-range  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  the  lower  slopes  being  clothed  with  gardens  of  lemons,  oranges, 
and  pomegranates,  and  with  vineyards  and  olive-plantations. 

One   of  the  most  delightful  points  is  the  so-called  Villa  of 

Cicero,  or  Villa  Caposele,  above  the  town,  formerly  a  favourite 

residence  of  the  kings  of  Naples.   It  now  belongs  to  Sign.  Gaetano 

Rubino  (permission  to  visit  it  obtained  by  leaving  a  card  at  his  palazzo 

opposite  the  prefecture ;  boy  to  act  as  guide  ^2  ^r.). 

At  the  entrance  are  ancient  inscriptions  and  statues.  The  lower 
part  of  the  garden  contains  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  villa, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  but  evidently  from  its  construction 
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dating  from  the  1st  or  2nd  cent,  of  the  Roman  imperial  era.  Among  the 
vaulted  halls  is  one  with  eight  columns  and  a  semicircular  apse,  now 
converted  into  offices.  During  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  General  Cialdini  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  here.  The  upper  terrace  commands  an  un- 
interrupted survey  of  the  charming  bay,  Gaeta,  Ischia,  the  promontories 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  mountain  range  to  the  S.  of  the  Liris,  which 
separates  the  latter  from  the  region  of  the  Volturno. 


ExcuBsiON  TO  Gabta.  The  railway  (61/2  M.,  in  20  min. ;  see 
p.  11)  skirts  the  coast,  past  numerous  remains  of  villas,  which  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  building  out  into  the  sea  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Among  them  a  spot  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Cicero  (see  p.  16). 

Gaeta  (Alhergo  Villa  Oaeta,  well  gpoken  of;  Italia;  Caffh 
Nazionalejy  the  ancient  Porius  Caieta^  with  19,000  inhab.,  is  an 
important  fortress,  but  insignificant  as  a  commercial  town.  The 
promontory  of  Gaeta  resembles  the  cape  of  Misenum  in  formation, 
presenting  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  tumulus. 
Tradition  has  pointed  it  out  as  the  tomb  ofCaieta,  the  nurse  of 
iEneas ,  and  Munatius  Plancus ,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus  and 
founder  of  Lyons  (d.  after  22  B.  C),  accordingly  erected  a  con- 
spicuous and  imposing  monument  on  its  summit.  From  this  eminence 
projects  a  lower  rock  which  bears  the  citadel  with  the  Torre  Angio- 
vina  and  the  town. 

The  strength  of  the  place  was  first  put  to  the  test  during  the  bar- 
barian immigrations.  Gaeta  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic 
invaders,  and  with  Amalfl  and  Naples  constituted  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  ancient  culture.  It  afterwards  became  a  free  city,  presided  over 
by  a  doge,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Levant.  It  bade 
defiance  to  the  aasaulta  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens,  and  preserved  its 
freedom  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  when  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy  it 
was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  Normans.  The  fortress  was  extended  and 
strengthened  at  various  periods  by  the  Arragonese,  by  Charles  V.,  and 
especially  bv  the  last  Bourbon  monarchs.  In  1501  it  surrendered  to  the 
French,  in  1504  to  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in  1734  to 
the  Spaniards  again,  and  in  1798  to  the  French.  In  1806  it  was  gallantly 
defended  by  the  Prince  of  Hessen-Philippsthal,  who,  aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  held  out  for  nearly  six  months  against  a  powerful  French  army 
under  Hass^na.  Pope  Pius  IX.  when  banished  in  Nov.,  1848,  sought  an 
asylum  here,  and  remained  at  Gaeta  until  his  return  to  Borne  in  April,  1850. 
In  Nov.,  1860,  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  sought 
refuge  here,  and  his  queen  Mary,  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  but  the  town  was  at  length  compelled 
to  capitulate  by  the  Italian  fleet  on  23rd  Feb.,  1861.  The  king  was  conveyed 
to  Borne  by  a  French  man-of-war. 

The  Cattedrale  di  8.  Era^imo  has  a  remarkable  campanile ;  at 
the  entrance  are  four  ancient  columns  and  relics  of  old  sculptures. 
The  modernised  interior  and  the  crypt  are  uninteresting.  At  the 
back  of  the  high-altar  (covered)  is  the  banner  presented  by  Pope 
Pius  y.  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  representing 
the  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  —  Opposite  the  principal  portal 
of  the  church  is  a  sculptured  Gothic  column  resting  on  four  lions. 

Near  the  Piazza  is  the  modem  Gothio  church  of  8,  France$co, 
Among  the  antiquities  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned  the  remains 
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of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  theatre,  and  also  a  column  bearing  the 
names  of  the  twelve  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  so-called  *Torre  d^Orlando,  or  tomh  of  Munatius  Plancus 
(see  p.  17),  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  promontory,  is  now  en- 
closed by  the  new  fortifications  (permission  of  the  commandant  of 
Gaeta  necessary,  now  rarely  granted).  It  consists  of  a  huge  circular 
structure  of  travertine  blocks,  resembling  that  of  CsBcilia  Metella  at 
Rome,  160  ft.  high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  At  the  top  is  aMeze 
with  military  emblems.  Instead  of  this  tomb  the  Torre  Angiovinay 
or  Anjou  Tower,  of  the  citadel  overlooking  the  town,  may  be  visited 
(adm.  usually  granted  by  the  officer  on  duty;  ascent  too  difficult 
for  ladies).  The  view  embraces  towards  the  N.W.  the  coast  as  far  as 
Mte.  Circeo ,  to  the  W.  the  sea  with  the  Ponza  Islands  ,  to  the  E. 
and  S.  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  Ischia,  Procida,  Capri,  and  Misenum. 


The  Railway  fhom  Fokmia  to  Sparanisb  (p.  1 1)  generally  follows 
the  direction  of  the  high-road,  at  first  not  far  from  the  sea.  Farther 
on,  we  observe  to  the  left  a  long  series  of  arches  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct. 7  M.  Mintumaj  on  the  slope  to  the  left,  the  ancient  Jlfin- 
tumaCj  with  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre.  11  M. 
S.  S.  Comia  e  Damiano  CasUl forte.  The  line  crosses  the  Oarigliano, 
the  Liris  of  the  ancients,  in  the  marches  of  which  Marius  once  sought 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hirelings  of  Sulla.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garigliano,  27th  Dec.  1503,  Don  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  fought 
the  decisive  battle  with  the  French  which  placed  Naples  in  his  power. 
Piero  de'  Medici ,  who,  having  been  banished  from  Florence,  had 
followed  the  French,  endeavoured  to  escape  to  Gaeta  in  a  boat  with 
four  field-pieces.  The  boat,  however,  sank,  and  all  its  occupants 
were  drowned.  Piero  was  buried  at  Monte  Cassino  (p.  5).  The  high- 
road crosses  the  river  by  a  suspension-bridge  constructed  in  1832. 

The  ancient  Via  Appia  farther  on  skirts  the  sea,  and  to  the  W.  of 
Monte  Mcusico^  whose  wines  Horace  and  Virgil  have  immortalised,  reaches 
Mondragone,  near  the  Sinueua  of  Horace  (destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
10th  cent.),  where  to  his  great  joy  he  was  met  on  his  jonmey  (Sat.  i.  5,  39) 
by  his  friends  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgil.  Horace  tiien  crossed  the  Savo 
(Savone)  by  the  Pons  Gampanus  and  proceeded  to  Capna.  In  the  vicinity, 
towards  the  Voltumns,  was  the  Ager  Faleimuty  where  excellent  wine, 
highly  praised  by  the  ancients,  is  still  produced. 

16  M.  Cellole  Fasani.  —  20^/2  M.  Sessa  Aurunca^  the  ancient 
Sueasa  Aurunca^  situated  on  a  volcanic  hill,  with  Interesting  ruins 
of  a  bridge,  amphitheatre,  eto.  Other  relics  are  preserved  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  S.  Benedetto  and  S.  Giovanni. 
In  the  principal  street  are  memorial  stones  with  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  Charles  Y . ,  above  which  is  an  old  crucifix,  with  a  mosaic 
cross.  —  To  the  right  rises  Monte  Masaico  (see  above). 

23  M.  Caacano;  251/2  M.  Carmola;  28  M.  MaiorUi.  The  line 
then  crosses  the  Savone^  not  far  from  the  picturesque  castle  of  Fran- 
eoUaiy  and  reaches  — 

811/2  M.  (37  M.  from  Gaeta)  Sparanise  (see  p.  7). 
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A.    Anival,  Hotels,  Pentions,  Bestanranid,  Oafes,  etc. 

Axriyal.  (a)  Br  Railway.  Tke  station  iStcuione  OentraU;  PI.  H,  3)  is 
situated  at  the  B.  end  of  the  town.  The  principal  hotels  all  send  Omnibuses 
(IVa  fr.)  to  meet  the  trains.  Cabs:  with  two -horses  (nearest  the  entrance) 
1  fr.  40  c,  each  trunk  20  c.;  with  one  horse  (outside  the  Tailings,  farther 
distant;  seats  for  two  persons  only)  80  c,  each  trunk  20  c. ;  no  charge  is 
made  for  smaller  articles  of  luggage.  The  Facehini  who  take  the  luggage 
to  the  cab  are  paid,  according  to  tariff:  10c.  for  a  trayelling-bae  or  a  hat- 
box,  20  c.  for  heavier  articles,  40  c.  for  boxes  weighing  2(^00  lbs.;  but 
a  few  soldi  more  are  usually  given.  As  a  long  delay  often  takes  place 
before  the  delivery  of  the  luggage,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  to  take  a 
eab  direct  to  the  hotel  and  send  some  one  for  the  luggage,  though,  of 
course,  this  incurs  a  little  extra  expense.  The  services  of  officious  by- 
standers should  be  declined.  The  formalities  of  the  municipal  douane  are 
soon  terminated,  the  declaration  of  the  traveller  that  his  luggage  con- 
tains no  comestibles  liable  to  duty  being  generally  accepted. 

(b)  Bt  Steamboat.  As  soon  as  permission  to  disembark  is  granted, 
a  smiJl  boat  (1  fr.  for  each  person,  with  luggage  IV2  frj)  conveys  the 
passengers  to  the  Dogana  near  the  Immacolatella  ^1.  G,  5)j  where  luggage 
is  examined.  This  done,  one  of  the  ^facehini  della  dogana^  places  the 
luggage  on  the  fiacre  or  other  conveyance  (40  c.  for  each  trunk,  10  c.  for 
each  small  article).  The  offices  of  the  steamboat-companies  are  close  to 
the  harbour. 

Polios  Ovfigb  (Quesiura)^  Palazzo  S.  Giacomo  (Hunicipio ;  PI.  E,  F,  6), 
on  the  side  next  the  Via  Paolo  EmUio  Imbriani.  The  guardians  of  the 
public  peace  consist  of  Cardbinieri  (black  and  red  coat  with  three-cornered 
hat),  the  OvarcUe  di  Jhtbblica  Sieurezza  (dark  uniforiu  with  white  buttons 
and  military  cap),  and  the  Guar  die  Mtmicipali  (with  yellow  buttons  and 
numbers  on  their  caps).  The  latter  are  specially  entrusted  with  the  super* 
vision  of  vehicles.  —  Complaints  about  cabmen  should  be  made  at  the 
Uffido  Centrale  del  Corto  Fublblieo^  in  the  Municipio,  Ist  floor  (p.  37). 

Hotels  (comp.  also  Introd.  p.  xxiv:  Climate  and  Health  of  Kaples). 
Families  visiting  Naples  towards  the  end  of  winter  or  in  spring,  when  the 
influx  of  visitors  is  at  its  height,  had  better  secure  rooms  by  letter,  some 
time  before  their  arrival.  The  diarges  at  the  larger  hotels  are  then  tole- 
rably high,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  the  first-class  houses 
are  fitted  with  lifts,  electric  lighting,  and  other  conveniences,  besides  being 
thoroughly  heated ,  a  matter  of  importance  in  cold  weather.  In  summer 
prices  are  everywhere  lower.  Most  hotels  receive  gnestsenperM^on  if  a  stay 
of  several  days  is  made ;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  undermen- 
tioned pensions  receive  guests  even  for  a  single  day. 

In  the  Corto  YiUorio  Emanuele  and  the  adjoining  Riotu  Principe  Amedeo 
(PI.  B,  C,  D,  7,  6),  in  a  healthy  situation  and  with  a  splendid  view: 
*HdTKL  Bbistol  (PL  a;  D,  6),  with  good  sanitary  arrangements,  R.  3-6, 
B.  IVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  L.  »/4,  A.  1,  pension  11-14  fr. ;  *Pabkbb*8  Hotel  Tka- 
MOHTAHo  (Fl.  b;  C,  6);  adjoining,  *HdT.  Bbitanniqub  (PI.  q;  C,  61  Mr*. 
Maepherson)y  R.,  L.^  A  A.  firom  SVs}  B.  IVs,  d^j.  2Vsi  !>•  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.; 
these  two  patronized  by  the  English  and  Americans.  —  A  little  below 
the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  but  also  with  a  fine  view :  *Wbstbnd  Hotel 
(late  Hdt.  Nobile;  Pi.  c;  C,  6),  in  the  same  style  as  the  Grand  Hotel  (see 
below),   R.  from  3,  L.  »/4»  A.  1,   B.  1V«,  d^j.  S^/i,  D.  5,  pens.  10-14  fr. 

Lower  Town,  near  the  sea.  In  the  Piazza  Umberto:  *Gband  Hotel 
(PL  d;  B,  7),  in  an  open  and  healthy  situation  close  to  the  sea,  with  a 
splendid  view,  R.  from  4,  L.  3/4,  A.  1,  B.  IVs)  d^j.  d7si  I>.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr.  — 
In  the  Ehfiera  di  ChieOa  (PL  D,  C,  B,  7),  near  the  Villa  Nazionale,  with  a 
view  of  the  Villa  and  the  sea :  No.  276 ,  *GiiAN  Bbbtaona  (PL  e ;  D ,  7), 
R. ,  L.,  &  A.  from  SVsi  B.  li/i,  d^j.  S^/s,  D.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr. ;  No.  127, 
Hotel-Pension  de  la  Riyieba  (PL  f ;  C,  7),  pens.  8-10  tr.'y  No.  118.  HOtel- 
Pbns.  db  la  YiLLB,  R. ,  L.,  A  A.  from  8,  B.  1,  d^j.  2i/fl,  D.  SVtt  pens. 
7-8fr.  —  In  the  Via  J*artenopt^  facing  the  sea,  with  the  Sirada  GMaUmtone 
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behind:  Vittobia  (PI.  v;  E.  7);  Ha88leb(P1.  H;  E,  7),  patronised  by  Ger 
mans,  B.  from  8,  L.  Vs>  A.  */4,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  with  wine  3,  D.  with  wine 
4Vx,  pens.  11-12,  or  without  dej.  9-10  fr.i  Washingtok  (PI.  K\  £,  7),  E., 
L.,  A  A.  from  3,  B.  i%  d^j.  3V»,  D.  4y«  (both  inch  wine),  pens.  8  fr.  j  *H6- 
TEL  BoTAL  DES  Etbangebb  (PI.  i;  £,  7),  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  5,  B.  IVsf  d6j. 
4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12Vs  fr.,  patronized  by  the  English  and  Americans; 
*MftTB0P0LE  (PI.  cj  E,  7),  E.  from  %  L.  8/4,  A.  */a,  B.  1'/».  d^j.  2i/a,  D.  4, 

Sens,  from  7y2fr.;  *H6t.  du  Vfi80VE(Pl.  g;  E,  7),  E.  from  3,  A.  »/*,  B.  l*/*, 
6j.  2V8,  D.  4  fr.  —  In  the  8trada  8.  Lucia,  to  the  £.  of  the  Pizzofalcone 
(PI.  E,  7):  Hotel  de  Eubsie  (PI.  n;  F,  7),  E.  2-3  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60c.,  B.  I'A, 
d^j.  2V4,  I>.  3V«,  pens.  7-9  fr. 

The  following  second-class  hotels,  near  the  centre  of  traffic,  are  chiefly 
visited  by  commercial  men.  At  the  top  of  the  Strada  Medina:  Hotel  i>e 
GENftVB  ET  Centbal  (PI.  oj  F,  6),  with  lift,  E.  3,  B.  iVa*  D.  incl.  wine  4y», 
L.  &  A.  IVs,  pens.  10  fr. ;  La  Patbia,  32  Via  S.  Giaseppe,  diverging  to  the 
left  of  the  Strada  Medina  a  little  farther  on  (PL  F,  6),  E.  21/3  fr.,  unpre- 
tending; Cbooe  di  Malta,  Gradini  S.  Giuseppe  6.  —  In  the  Piazza  8.  Fer- 
dinandOy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Toledo  (PI.  E,  6):  HdTEL  d'Eubopb  and 
Hotel  d''Obient,  belonging  to  the  same  landlord,  entrance  by  Strada  Nar- 
dones.  —  In  the  Largo  delta  CariUt:  Hotel  de  lUmivebs,  E.  2V2-3,  L.  Vs, 

A.  V«,  B.  1  fr.  20  c,  d^j.  2-2V«,  D.  3-3Va  (both  incl.   wine).  -  In  the 
Via  Ouaniai  Nuovi :  Hotel  de  Naples,  Palazzo  Serena,  Ko.  102,  E.  from  IVs, 

B.  1 ,  6.6J.  2y4 ,  D.  3V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  9  fr.  —  Near  the  railway- 
station,  in  the  new  Via  lirenze  (PI.  H,  3):  "So.  11,  Bella  Napoli. 

Pensions.  The  following  may  all  be  recommended  for  a  stay  of  from 
3-4  days  upwards  (comp.  p.  xix).  —  Via  Fartenope,  No.  1,  corner  of  the 
Largo  Vittoria  (p.  34):  Pension  Macpheeson  (same  proprietrix  as  Hdtel 
Britannique,  p.  19),  with  lift,  patronized  by  the  English,  8-12  fr.  —  Chia- 
tamone.  No.  J6:  Pens.  d''All£ua6ne,  7-9  fr.  —  8.  Lucia:  No.  5  (ist  floor). 
Pens,  de  Geneve,  patronized  by  Germans,  6-7  fr.  —  Strada  Nardones: 
No.  60  (1st  &  2nd  floors),  to  the  W.  of  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando  and  the  To- 
ledo, Pens.  Tedesca,  6  fr.  —  Rampe  Brancaccio  (PI.  D,  6;  too  steep  for 
carriages);  No.  20  (ist  floor),  Maison  Boubbon,  patronized  by  Germans, 
6-7  fr.  —  Parco  Margherita  (PI.  D,  6):  No.  2,  Pens,  dd  Midi,  7-9  fr.;  No. 
3,  Pens.  Stobbt- Pinto,  6  fr. ;  Pens.  Poli,  6-7  fr.  —  CorM  Principe  Amedeo 
(PI.  0,  6),  No.  14,  H6tel  &  Pension  Bellbvde,  7-9  fr.  —  MergeWna  84 
(PI.  B,  7),  Pal.  Torlonia,  Mbs.  Faloioni-Henslet  (English  Boarding  House). 
—  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  87),  Pens.  Ang>  laise  (Villa  CappeUa;  Miss 
Baker),  6-8  fr. ;  Pens.  Sabelli,  6-8  fr. ;  both  patronized  by  the  English. 

H6t«l8  Oamis.  For  a  stay  of  some  duration  (10  days  and  upwards) 
the  traveller-  may  prefer  to  take  rooms  at  a  private  hotel,  where  he  wiU 
be  more  independent  than  at  a  hotel  or  a  pension.  Charges  vary  with  the 
season,  culminating  on  unusual  occasions,  such  as  an  eruption  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  which  invariably  attracts  crowds  of  visitors.  The  rooms  are 
generally  large  and  fitted  up  for  two  persons :  with  one  bed  lVs-4 ,  with 
two  beds  3-6  fr.  per  day.  The  number  of  days  for  which  the  room  is 
engaged  should  be  expressly  stated,  otherwise  the  visitor  may  be  required 
to  leave  unexpectedly,  and  a  distinct  bargain  should  be  made  as  to  charges 
(e.  g. :  A.  Va  ^^'-t  L.  30  c.  per  day).  Breakfast  may  usually  be  obtained  in 
the  house,  but  better  at  a  caf^.  The  best  lodgings  are  in  the  new  houses 
in  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  Eione  Principe  Amedeo,  with 
splendid  view  (50-60  fr.  monthly,  incl.  attendance):  e.  a.  in  the  Oasa 
Ahedeo,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  143*,  also  in  S.  Lucia,  Nos.  iS,  31,  92;  in  the 
•Chi^a,  Nos.  171,  260,  263,  etc. 

Bestaurants  (Trattorie;  comp.  p.  xx)  very  numerous.  Italian  cuisine. 
Smoking  universal ;  ladies,  however,  may  visit  the  better  of  these  establish- 
ments. —  *Birreria  Qanibrimu,  Piazza  6.  Ferdinando,  d^.,11-1  o^cl.,  2,  D., 
6-9  o'cl.,  4  fr. ;  ^Birreria  di  Monaco,  Piazza  Municipio,  Via  S.  Carlo  49-50, 
d^j.  incl.  wine  2-2  Vs,  D.  incl.  wine,  3-5  fr.;  ^Regt.  Star  ace,  Galleria  Um- 
berto  1,  d^J.  2Vs,  I>>  ^  fi*-  (both  incl.  wine).  -These  three  hive  excellent 
cuisine  and  good  wines ;  -also  Munich  beer  on  draught,  35-56  c. ;  music  in 
the  evening  at  the  two  last.  —  Rettawant  Continental,  Btrada  Medina  61,  well 
spoken  of;   BirrerichRestaurant  Eden,   S.  Lucia,    opposite  the  H6tel   du 
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V^Buve,  with  garden.  —  Oiardini  di  Torino^  Toledo  300,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Vico  Tre  Be,  moderate;  Regina  d"" Italia,  Toledo  819,  entrance  in 
the  Vico  8.  Sepolcro,  much  frequented ;  Trattoria  Cor^forUMle,  also  in  the 
Toledo,  close  to  the  Largo  della  Garit&;  Falcone,  Strada  Gnantai  Kuovi  9; 
Al  CttmpidogUo,  same  street;  Trattoria  Milanese^  opposite  the  post-office, 
with  N.  Italian  cnisine  and  wines;  C(nf4  Santangelo,  in  the  Galleria  Prin- 
cipe di  Kapoli  (p.  41),  lunch  2-3,  D.  4-6  fr.,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the 
museum,  but  not  recommended  in  cold  weather.  Several  cheaper  trattorie 
may  also  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  Trattorie  di  Campagna,  by  the  Posilipo,  close  to  the  sea,  are  very 
popular  in  summer  and  command  superb  views,  especially  by  moonlight. 
FigUo  di  Pietro.  La  Sirena,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palazzo  di  Donn' 
Anna  (p.  87),  lya  M.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  town;  two  Trattorie  in  the 
Palazzo  itself;  about  V4  H.  beyond  it  is  the  Antica  Trattoria  dello  Scoglio 
di  Fri»io\  all  these  are  mediocre  and  dear,  so  that  previous  agreement 
as  to  charges  is  strongly  recommended.  The  following  are  somewhat 
cheaper  houses:  Tratt.  della  Stella  di  Posilipo,  Bellavista,  etc.;  all  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Posilipo,  near  the  tramway-terminus.  The  Trattoria 
Pallino  (p.  86),  on  the  Posilipo  (exquisite  view),  and  the  Trattoria  Pastafina, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  near  the  station  of  the 
line  to  Cumse  (Ferrovia  Gumana;  p.  91),  are  also  much  frequented. 

Wine.  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  generally  excellent,  5(>80  c.  per  litre, 
such  as  Salerno,  Gragnano,  Ischia,  Vino  di  Procida,  del  Monte  di  Procida, 
and  di  Posilipo.  Marsala,  Falemo,  Capri,  and  Lacrima  Christi  are  sold 
by  the  bottle.  Wine-stores :  Str.  8.  Caterina  a  Chiaja  136,  146;  Via  Paolo 
Emilio  Imbriani  42  (good  Vesuvio),  etc.  Good  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  and 
S.  Italian  wines  may  also  be  obtained  at  numerous  small  and  very  un- 
pretending wine-stores,  such  as  the  Otteria  Vineenzo  Bifulgo,  Vico  Conte 
di  Mola  (PI.  E,  6).  Foreign  wines  sold  by  Luigi  Cajlisch,  Toledo  315  and  8. 
Caterina  a  Chiaja  142;  Bouff,  Scala,  Strada  8.  Caterina  a  Chiaja;  etc. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxi).  The  best  caf^s  are  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Toledo, 
near  the  Fiazza  del  Plebiscito.  Here  are  situated:  '^■Cafi-Restaurant  0am- 
brituu  (see  p.  20) ;  farther  on,  ^Restaurant  Starace  (see  p.  20).  There  are 
also  several  smaller  caf^s  in  the  Toledo:  No.  316,  GraA  Cafi  d" Italia.  — 
Cajd^  di  Monaco,  near  the  Castel  Nuovo.  —  At  the  Villa  Nazionale :  Cajfi  di 
Napoli,  adjoining  the  Aquarium,  concerts  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  (ac- 
cording to  the  season).  —  Coffee  prepared  in  the  Oriental  style  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Caffi  Turco,  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  and  the  C&ffi  Tureo, 
Strada  S.  Brigida. 

Beer.  In  the  Birrerie  and  trattorie  mentioned  above;  Sedlmayr  sum 
Spaten  (Munich  beer  in  bottles),  Strada  Guantai  Kuovi  46,  3rd  floor. 

Oosfeetioners :  *Cajluch,  Toledo  253-255  and  Strada  8.  Caterina  a  Chiaja 
142;  Van  Bol  A  Feste,  Piazza  8.  Ferdinando  51;  Ferroni,  S.  Brigida  3.  — 
Boulangerie  Fran^aise,  8.  Brigida  2;  MaeMne-made  Bread,  Via  Vittoria  11 ; 
German  Baker,  Str.  Carlo  Poerio  a  Chiaja  69.  —  English  Grocery  Stores 
(Smith  A  Co.),  Galleria  Umberto. 

Cigars.  The  government-shop  (Spacdo  normale)  is  in  the  Toledo,  No.  248, 
opposite  Uie  Galleria  Umberto  I.  Imported  Havannah  cigars  cost  from  25  c. 
upwards. 

b.    Carriages,  Tramways,  Boats. 

Information  about  cab-fares,  and  the  tramway  and  railway  communi- 
cations in  the  environs  of  Naples  will  be  found  in  the  Orario,  published 
monthly,  and  sold  everywhere  in  the  streets  (6  c). 

Carxiages.  The  distances  in  Naples  are  so  great,  carriage-fares  are  so 
moderate,  and  walking  in  the  hot  season  is  so  fatiguing,  that  most  tra- 
vellers will  prefer  driving  to  walking.  A  private  two-horse  carriage  for 
excursions  costs  20-25  fr.  per  day,  or  12-15  fr.  for  half-a-day,  besides  a 
gratuity  of  2-3  fr.  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels,  etc.  —  The 
ordinary  cabs  are  of  course  the  cheapest  conveyances.  The  cabmen  of  Naples 
are  notorious  for  their  attempts  at  imposition.  In  order  to  avoid  imposi- 
tion, the  best  course  is  to  pay  the  exact  fare,  and  not  a  single  soldo  more. 
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Those  who  are  disposed  to  pay  liberally  are  sure  to  be  victimised.  The 
Neapolitans  strike  a  bargain  before  entering  the  vehicle,  and  sometimes 
pay  even,  less  than  the  t8«iff-charge.  In  order  to  avoid  misnnderstandings, 
the  driver  should  be  asked  to  repeat  the  given  direction  before  starting 
Cavet4  capita  dcvs  dovett  andar^).  In  cue  of  altercations,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  nearest  policeman  (p.  19),  or  at  the  office  of  the  Ciorso 
Pabblico  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Municipio.  In  the  latter  ease  the  tra- 
veller should  not  forget. to  take  one  of  the  tickets  bearing  the  driver^s 
number  from  the  pocket  hanging  behind  the  box  of  the  vehicle.  —  A  careful 
study  of  the  tramway  and  omnibus  routes  given  below  will  render  the 
traveller  practically  independent  of  cabs. 

Gab  Fares.  —  a.  Within  the  Gitt  pbopbb,  extending  W.  to  the  Her- 
gellina,  N.  to  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  (Pi.  D,  E,  1),  and  E.  to  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena  (to  the  E.  of  the  Oastel  del  Carmine;  PI.  H,  4). 

Open  one-hone  carriage  ('carroz2ella%  for  two       By  day      By  night 
persons,  or  three  at  most):  ^^^SK)** 

Per  drive —     70  c.    1  fr.  10  c. 

By  time  (generally  disadvantageous),  first  hour    1  fr.  50  c.    2  fr.  10  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  50  c. 

C/o*«<ion«-Aor<«ca»T.  (vetture-coupde),  per  drive    1  fr.  —         1  fr.  50  c. 

By  time :  first  hour 2  fr.  —        2  fr.  50  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  50  c.    2  fr.  — 

With  two  horses:  per  drive 1  fr.  40  c.    2  fr.  20  c. 

First  hour 2  fr.  20  c.    3  fr.  20  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  70  c.    2  fr.  20  c. 

Each  box  from  the  station  to  the  town  20  c,  smaller  articles  free. 
For  a  drive  in  the  corso  in  the  Via  Caracciolo  (p.  33),    a  carr.  with 
one  horse  costs  3  fr. ,  with  two  horses  6  fr.  the  first  hr. ,   2  or  4  fr.  each 
additional  hour, 
(b)    Outside  the  Citt:  —  One-horse    Two^horse 

Fuorigrotta 1.  20  2.  40 

Bagnoli  and  Logo  d^Agnano  (Dog  Orotto)     ...  2.  50  4.  — 

Pozzuoli 3.  —  4.  75 

Arenellay  Antignano^  Votnero^  8.  Martino^ 

or  Villaggio  di  Capodimonte 2.  —  3.  25 

Campo  di  Marte  or  Cimetero  Nuovo 2.  —  8.  25 

Portiei 2.  25  3.  50 

Resina 2.  50  4.  — 

Torre  del  Oreeo 3.  50  5.  — 

These  are  the  fares  from  the  stands  nearest  to  the  respective  points.  Un- 
less a  special  bargain  be  made,  the  fares  from  other  stands  are  TO  c.  to  1  fr. 
10  c.  in  excess  of  the  above.  Cabs  may  also  be  hired  by  time  for  visits 
to  these  places ;  one-horse  carr.  21/2,  two-horse  3V«  fr.  per  hr.  For  longer 
excursions,  an  agreement  should  be  made  with  the  driver  beforehand.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  fares  are  somewhat  higher. 

Tramways  in  the  town.  —  Fare  15-30 c,  according  to  the  distance. 
The  2nd  class  seats,  which  are  cheaper  by  5  c.,  should  be  avoided. 

1  (Horse  Cars).  From  the  Post  Office  (PI.  F,  5)  across  the  Pi- 
asza  del  Mitnieipio  (PI.  F,  6),  by  the  Via  S.  Carlo ^  the  Piazza  or  Laeoo 
S.  Febdikanoo  (PI.  E,  6 ;  p.  36),  Fiazta  del  Plebiseito,  Strada  8.  Lttda  (PI.  £, 
F,  7),  ChiajQy  past  La  Tobretta  (junction  of  the  tramway  to  Pozzuoli,  see 
p.  ^)  through  the  Mwgellina^  and  past  the  Palatto  di  Dotm"  Anna  to  the 
trattoria  Stella  di  Posilipo  (p.  21). 

2  (Horse  Oars).  From  the  Labgo  S.  Febdinando  (Pl.  E,  6 ;  p.  36),  by 
the  Piazza  del  Municipio  (PI.  F,  6),  Strada  del  Pitiero  (PI.  F,  G,  6^,  5),  etc., 
past  the  Castel  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  40^  p.  39),  to  Portiei  (f.  108-,  every  1() 
minj  and  Torre  del  Qreco  (p.  110;  every  20min.). 

3  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  as  in  Ko.  4  vi&  Porta 
Oapuana  and  the  Gastel  del  Carmine  to  portiei  (p.  106). 

4  (Horse  Cars).  From  the  Piazza  S.  Febdinakdo  (PI.  E,  6 ;  p.  96)  as 
above  to  the  Castel  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4;  p.  39),  then  to  the  N.  through 
the  Corso  Garibaldi  past  the  Central  Station  (PI.  H,  3)  to  the  Pobta  Capu- 
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AHA  (P\,  H,  3;  p.  49),  and  by  the  Sirada  Carbonara  (PI.  a,  3),  Strada 
Foria^  and  Piaz$a  Cawmr  to  tbe  Mussum  (PI.  £,  F,  3 ;  p.  55). 

5  (Harse  Cars).  From  the  Tibo  Pboyinciale  (PL  H,  1)  by  the  ^rada 
Foria  and  Piazza  Cavour  to  the  Husbck  (PI.  E,  F,  3 ;  p.  55). 

6  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Rsclusobio  (PI.  G ,  H,  3^  1)  through  the 
Borgo  S.  AnUmio  and  the  Corto  Oaribaldi  (PI.  H,  3,  4),  and  past  the  CmM 
del  Carmine,  then  along  the  Harbour,  and  as  in  No.  4  to  La  Tobbbtta 
(PI.  B,  Tj  see  below). 

7  (Steam  Tramway).  From  the  Hoseum  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  by  a  rack-and-pinion 
line  through  the  Via  Salvator  Rosa  (PI.  E,  3)  to  the  Piazza  Salvatob 
BosA  (PI.  E,  D,  4);  then  by  ordinary  steam-tramway  along  the  whole 
Corso  Viitorio  Emanuele  to  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta  (PI.  B,  7)  and  thence  to 
La  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7;  see  above,  No.  1  and  6,  and  below).  Trains  (24  daily 
in  each  direction)  about  every  40  min.,  from  6.40  and  7  a.m.,  performing 
the  journey  in  50  min.  (fare  15-30  c).  The  train  stops  as  required ,  but 
there  are  fixed  stations  at  the  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa,  Vico  Gariati  (PI.  E,  6), 
Bione  Amedeo  (Parco  Margherita,  PI.  G,  6),  and  Via  Tasso  (PI.  G,  6). 

Oable  Tramways  (Ferrovie  Fvnieolari)  to  the  top  of  the  Vomero  (PI.  G,  5) 
from  BiONE  Ahsdeo  (PI.  Gi  ^i  ynth  station  beside  the  Hdtel  Bristol  in  the 
Coreo  Vitt.  Eman.  PI.  D,  7)  and  from  Monte  Santo  (PI.  E,  4;  near  the 
station  of  the  Pozzuoli,  Baiee,  and  Gumee  Railway). 

Tramways  in  the  Environa.  —  1  (Horse  Gars).  The  line  mentioned 
above  (No.  2)  to  Portici  and  Torre  del  Oreeo. 

3  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Pobta  Gapdana  (beside  the  railway-station 
for  Xola,  PI.  H,  3)  to  the  CampoionUo  (p.  49)  and  to  Poggio  Reals. 

3  (Steam  Tramway).  From  the  Pobta  Gapuaka  to  the  Tiro  a  Segno 
(PI.  H,  1) ,  and  via  Gapodichino,  S.  Pietro  a  Patiemo,  Gasoria,  Afragola, 
and  Gardito  to  Caivano  (every  I-IV2  br.). 

4  (Steam  Tramway).  From  the  Pobta  Gapdana  (as  in  No.  3)  to  Gapo- 
dichino, and  viR  Secondigliano ,  Melito  (branch  to  Oiugliano),  to  Aversa 
(p.  203),  every  2  hrs. 

5  (Steam  Tramway).  From  La  Tobbetta  (PI.  B,  7;  steam-tramway 
from  the  Museum,  see  above)  through  the  new  OroUa  di  Poeilipo  to  Poz- 
zuoli  (p.  93).  The  cars  are  drawn  from  the  Piazza  JS.  Ferdinando  (p.  22)  by 
horses  and  are  attached  to  the  locomotive  at  La  Torretta,  so  that 
passengers  need  not  alight.  To  make  sure  of  a  seat  it  is  advisable  to  take 
the  car  from  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando. 

Omnibuoes.  Thechief  starting-point  is  thePiAzzA  8.  Febdimando  (PI.  E,  6) 
p.  36),  whence  among  others  start  the  omnibuses  (every  5  min.)  ascend- 
ing the  Toledo  to  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  and  plying  thence  to  Capodimonte 
(PI.  B,  1);  and  those  running  by  the  Corso  Principe  Amedeo  to  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  Station  (PI.  B,  6)  of  the  line  to  Pozzuoli  mentioned  at 
p.  91  (20  c).  —  The  omnibuses  plying  from  the  Piazza  del  Mijnicipio  to 
the  environs  are  not  recommended  to  strangers. 

Boata.  Row  in  the  harbour  1-1  Vs  fr.  for  the  first,  1  fr.  for  each  ad- 
ditional hour.  A  previous  agreement  should  be  made.  Boats  to  the  mail- 
steamers,  1  fr.  including  luggage*,  to  the  Ischla,  Sorrento,  and  Gapri steamers 
30c.  —  A  large  steamer,  starting  at  the  new  wooden  bridge  in  the  Via 
Oaracciolo,  makes  Gibcdlab  Todbs  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  Sun.  eveninp 
in  summer  (weather  permitting).  Fares  from  6.30  till  8,  1  fr.^  from 
9.80  till  midnight,  2  £r. 

0.    Banken,  Money  Changers,  Oonsulates,  Physioians,  Hospitals,  Baths, 
Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  English  Ohuroh,  eto. 

Bankers.  If.  J.  Turner  A  Co.,  S.  Luoia  64;  Mewrieoffre  A  Co.,  Via 
del  Municipio  52;  Holme  A  Co.,  Strada  Flavio  Gioia  2*,  Th.  Cock  A  Son, 
Piazza  del  Xartiri  52;  C.  Asehneifer,  Via  S.  Brigida  6.  Bills  of  exchange 
and  foreign  cheques  must  be  stamped  on  presentation  for  payment  with 
a  *bollo  str€u>rdinario\  obtainable  at  the  tjffitio  del  Bollo  StraorMnario 
in  the  Municipio. 

Ximay  Ohai^iers  are  stationed  at  several  of  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  the  streets.    Small  amounts  of  1>3  fr.  may  bo  exchanged  here  gratuit- 
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oxtalj  for  copper.  In  changing  silver,  the  traveller  should  beware  of  false 
or  obsolete  coins  (see  p.  xi).  Ko  other  banknotes  should  be  taken  than 
the  BifflMH  di  StatOy  or  those  of  the  Banca  Ifazionale  and  the  Bemeo  di 
Napoli.  The  change  should  of  course  be  counted.  In  order  to  avoid  impo- 
sition and  many  a  trial  of  patience,  the  traveller  should  always  be  well 
provided  with  copper  coins. 

Oonsolates.  American  (Mr.  John  S.  Twells),  64  Strada  S.  Lucia  (11-3)  \ 
Austrian^  S.  Anna  del  Lombard i  44;  British  (Capt.  Hartwell,  R.N.),  4  Monte 
di  Dio,  Pizzofalcone  (10-3);  Danish^  Via  S.  BrigidaG;  Norwegian  and  Swe- 
dishy  Via  Amedeo  15;  Dutehy  Piazza  delMunicipio  52;  Frenehy  Via  Vittoria, 
Pal.  Amodio;  Germany  Via  Pontano  13;  Russian,  Via  Ohiatamone  90 ;  SwisSy 
Piazza  del  Municipio  62. 

Physicians.  Dr.  C.  Wright  Barringery  Riviera  di  Chiaja  267:  Dr.  Johnston 
LaviSy  Ohiatamone  7;  Dr.  Qatrdner.  Pal.  Fraia,  Via  Amedeo  x28;  Dr.  Can- 
tani  (of  Prague),  director  of  the  Clinica  Medica  at  the  university,  Str. 
Fuoriporta  Medina  23 ;  Dr.  MaXbranCy  physician  of  the  (German  hospital  (see 
below),  Via  Amedeo  145,  Palazzo  Orifeo  \  Dr.  Sehrdny  professor  at  the 
university,  Palazza  Montemiletto,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  iW  (hour  of  consul- 
tation 9-10);  Dr.  Jm/eldy  Eldorado,  Piazza  Mondragone;  Dr.  Scotti  (ocu- 
list), physician  to  the  International  Hospital  (see  below);  Dr.  Cardarelliy 
Strada  Gostantinopoli  33 ;  Dr.  Ernesto  ChiaradiOy  31  Bisigiiano  (speaks  English). 
—  Dentists:  Dr.  Atkinsony  Via  Roma  (gik  Toledo)  228;  Dr.  Kessely  Piazza 
dei  Martiri  19. 

Ohemistfl.  Anglo-American  Pharmacy  (J.  Dur$t)y  Piazza  Garofalo  a 
Chiaja  31 ;  SantorOy  Piazza  Carolina  7  (above  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite), 
Homeopathic  Druggisty  Toledo  388.  —  Drug-dealerSy  Fratelli  Hermann,  Piazza 
del  Municipio  73.  —  Surgical  and  Hygienic  Articles^  Mineral  Watery  etc.,  H.  Pe- 
tersen, Strada  S.  Anna  dei  Lombardi  49,  near  the  post-office. 

Hospitals.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness  travellers  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  procure  admission  to  the  Ospedale  IntemazionalCy  Villa 
Bentinck,  Via  Taaso  (PI.  G,  6),  in  a  most  healthy  situation,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  open  to  strangers  of  all  nationalities,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Scotti  (1st  cl.  15,  2nd  cl.  6  fr.  per  day).  — 
Another  good  and  less  expensive  hospital  is  that  of  the  German  commu- 
nity of  Naples  (Deutsches  Krankenhaus;  PI.  G,  7),  Rione  Amedeo,  Via 
Pontano,  Largo  Terracina  a  Chiaja  (1st  cl.  10,  2nd  cl.  6  fr.  per  day;  su- 
perintendent, Dr.  Malbranc). 

Baths.  Warm :  *Bains  du  Chiatamone.  also  Russian  and  Turkish  baths  ; 
others  at  Vico  Belle  Donne  a  Chiaja  12  and  Loggia  Berio  Mia  Speran- 
xellay  both  belonging  to  a  Swiss  proprietor.  —  Sea-Bathing  in  summer. 
The  most  frequented  place  is  beyond  the  Villa  l^azionale,  but  as  the  drains 
of  the  town  empty  themselves  in  the  vicinity,  the  water  is  anything  but  clean. 
A  better  place  is  at  the  Posilipo  near  the  Villa  Monplaisir,  immediately 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city ;  large  cabinet  1  i/s  fr.  with  towels,  small 
cabinet  60  c. ;  fee  5  c. 

LiEUZ  d'Aisanck  (Latrine  PuhbUehe;  10  c.)  at  the  Villa,  by  the  egress 
towards  the  sea,  near  the  large  fountain :  also  by  the  promontory  of  8. 
Lucia,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  descends,  to  the  le^;  at  tiie  harbour, 
near  the  Immacolatella;  in  the  Toledo,  to  the  left  of  the  Museum;  at  the 
Reclusorio;  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  to  the  left  of  the  colonnades; 
on  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  Ponte  di  Chiaja. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Ottoe  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina  (PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  43), 
Strada  Montoliveto.  Branch  Offices  in  the  Piazza  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaja,  the 
railway-station,  Str.  del  Duome  58,  at  the  Immacolatella  on  the  quay  (PI. 
G,  5),  Via  Salvator  Rosa  287,  in  the  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7),  opposite  the 
Musee  Ifazionale  (p.  55).  Letters  should  be  posted  at  the  branch-offices 
2  hrs.,  and  at  the  general  post-office  1  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the 
mail- train  for  which  they  are  intended.  —  The  chief  Telegraph  OffieCy 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Gravina,  is  open  day  and  night.  Branch 
Offieesx  Str.  S.  Giacomo  42,  Str.  del  Duome  136,.  Corso  Garibaldi  45, 
nearly  opposite  the  station,  and  Piasza  Garofalo  a  Chiaja  12. 

Bayluh  Ohuroh  (Christ  Church)y  in  the  Strada  S.  Pasquale,  leading  out 
of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  en  the  site  presented  to  the  English  residents 
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by  Garibaldi  wben  dictator  in  1860;  service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  3. 
Id.  p.m. ;  on  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  festivals  at  11  a.m.  \  chaplain,  Rev.  H,  T.  Barff^ 
Villa  Scoppa,  Parco  Grifeo,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Presbyterian  Church 
(Chiesa  Scozzese),  Vico  Gappella  Veccbia  2  \  service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.  m. 
and  3.90  p.  m.,  on  Wed.  at  3  p.  m.  (Rev.  T.  Johnstone  Irving).  —  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church,  Vico  S.  Anna  di  Palazzo;  English  service  at  11 
(Rev.  T.  W.  8,  Jones).  — Baptist  Church,  Strada  Foria  175  (Rev.  R.  Walker; 
service  at  11).  —  Floating  Bethel  C Victoria* ),  in  the  harbour;  service  at 
6.30.  —  Italian  Service  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  8.  Tommaso  d^Aquino, 
Vico  Portaria  a  Toledo,  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  7  p.  m.  —  French  and 
German  Protestant  Church,  Strada  Garlo  Poerio,  Piazza  dei  Martiri 
(PI.  D,  6). 

The  Evangelical  Schools  for  Italian  children  (supported  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Aid  Committee),  in  the  building  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (see  above)  and  at  the  Waldensian  Church  (see  above),  may 
be  visited  on  Monday  forenoons,  9-12.  —  A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten 
School  in  the  Ex-Collegio  Medico,  Largo  S.  Aniello,  may  also  be  found 
interesting. 

d.    Shops. 

Coral,  tortoise-shell,  and  lava  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  as  spe- 
cialities of  Naples.  Copies  of  ancient  bronzes,  Etruscan  vases,  etc.,  are 
also  well  executed  here.  Bargaining  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  extortion.  If  a  number  of  different  articles  are  bought  in  one 
shop,  a  round  sum  should  be  offered  for  the  lot,  25-30  per  cent  below 
the  aggregate  of  the  single  prices.  Those  who  know  something  of  the 
language  will  of  course  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  The  buyer  should  be 
careful  to  maintain  a  polite  and  unexcited  demeanour. 

Antique  Bbokzes.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Oen.  Chiurazei,  Gal- 
leria  Principe  di  Napoli  Ko.  6  (studio  in  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri);  and  in 
the  photograph- shops  of  Sommer,  Amodio,  etc.  (Narcissus  100-150  fr. ; 
Dancing  Faun  130-lo0  fr.).  The  bronzes  executed  by  Sabatino  de  Angelis, 
Strada  Nuova  di  Capodimonte,  are  said  to  be  especially  good;  specimens 
may  be  bought  in  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  41) ,  near  the  Cafe  - 
Santangelo.  —  The  green  bronzes  are  cheaper  than  the  copper^coloured. 

Antiquities.  Scognamiglio ,  Piazza  dei  Hartiri  54;  Barone,  Str.  Tri- 
nity Maggiore  6,  second  floor,  nearly  opposite  S.  Chiara;  O.  Varelli,  Gal- 
leria Umberto  I.,  No.  8  (p.  38). 

BooKSSLLEBS.  Furchhcim^  English  and  German  Bookseller,  Piazza  dei 
Martiri  59,  English  and  foreign  books,  newspapers,  photographs,  etc. ;  Detken 
&  Rocholl,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito;  R.  Marghieri,  Galleria  Umberto  I. ,  No.  77. 

BooKBiNDEE,  Bianconcini^  Toledo  149;   Cadamartori,  Monte  di  Dio  77. 

Bbonzes,  see  Antique  Bronzes. 

Chemists,  see  p.  24. 

CoBAL  Aim  Lava,  Cameos,  Gk>u>  Obnambnts.  *A^ille  SquadrilU,  Largo 
Vittoria,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Nazionale,  an  old-established 
house  with  a  large  assortment  and  fixed  prices  (5  per  cent  discount  allow- 
ed). *Casalta,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  60,  gold  ornaments  after  Pompeian  - 
models;  Roceo  Morabito^  Piazza  dei  Martiri  32;  Merlino,  Strada  del 
GigantelS;  M.  Piseione,  Biviera  diChiaja271;  N.  Pisdone,  Str.  Calabritto 
36;  Giadnio  MeUllo,  Riviera  di  Chijya  286;  De  Caro,  S.  Lucia  70.  — 
Cameos  :  Stella,  Str.  Pace  9  (portraits  in  lava,  coral,  etc.).  —  The  so-called 
lava-ornaments  are  manufactured  of  a  kind  of  calcareous  tufa,  also  found 
on  Mount  Vesuvius,  having  been  probably  thrown  up  by  former  erup- 
tions, and  presenting  various  tints  of  grey,  brown,  greenish,  and  reddish 
colours. 

Habbbdashebs  it  HosiEBS.  Ville  de  Londres,  Strada  Chiaja  198. 

Haibdbesseb,  see  Perfumer. 

Hattebs.    Best  shops  in  the  Toledo  and  Strada  Ohiaja. 

Mabbles  of  Vitulaho.  These  beautiful  coloured  marbles,  from  the 
quarries  which  furnished  the  adornments  of  the  grand  staircase  at  Caserta 
(p.  9)(  may  be  seen  at  Piazza  Cavour  54,  near  the  Museum. 
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MiLLiNSBT.  OutUridgt  ds  Co,^  Toledo  193  and  Salita  Mnseo  8S-94; 
OoudsHtker  A  FiU ,  Toledo ,  Galleria  Umberto  I. ;  SMlton  A  Co. ,  Strada 
S.  Brigida;  Magaxsvni  OeneraU  Italiani  (MbU  &  Co.)^  Via  del  Hnnidpio. 

Music,  see  Pianos.  \ 

Oftioiahs.  JETsincfraann,  Toledo  251 ;  Taplor,  Ghiaja  4 ;  Angela  Oehi,  To- 
ledo 314)  Schnabel,  Toledo  231;  Talbot,  Chiaja  315. 

Pbbtukbbs.  Zempt ,  Ghtlleria  Principe  di  Kapoli  (p.  41) ;  Aubry,  Strada 
Ghiaja  255;  Barca,  Toledo,  Galleria  Umberto  I.  $  PlcareUiy  Stujano^  Via 
Calabritto,  Kos.  33  amd  4,  are  both  for  ladies. 

Photoobafhs.  FureKheim  (p.  25);  SomtneTy  Largo  Vittoria;  Seala^ 
S.  Lucia  73$  Amodio,  Via  Vittoria  17;  all  of  tbese  also  sell  bronzes,  terra- 
cottas, etc.;  Achille  Mauri,  Toledo  266;  Oi<»e.  Brogi  of  Florence,  Strada 
Ghiatamone  19bis. 

Pianos  (also  for  hire).  <?.  Helzel,  Strada  di  Ghiaja  138 ;  Seognamilio, 
Piazza  Martiri,  Palazzo  Galabritto. — Hdsic  :  SodetdMtuiettloIfapolettma  (Ger- 
man manager),  Strada  di  Chisja  236;  CoUrau,  Ghiaja  73;  Rieordi,  Galleria 
Umberto  I.  (p.  36).  —  Mutic  Jf asters,  very  numerous;  addresses  obtained 
at  the  music-shops. 

Shoehaksbs.  Baldelli,  Strada  di  Ghiaja  240;  Be  Notaris,  Str.  di 
Ghiaja  189;  Calzoleria  Reale  di  Jf.  Forte,  Toledo  259,  Via  S.  Garlo,  Galleria 
Umberto  I. ;  Ferro,  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando  49. 

Statiombxs.  Rioter  (lithographer),  Golonnade  di  S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
10-12  and  Toledo  309 ;  LaUes,  Via  8.  (Huseppe  25  and  Strada  di  Ghiaja  81 ; 
Tipaldi,  Str.  Montoliveto  51  (artists'  requisites);  Furehh^m  ($.  25). 

Stbaw-Plaitoto  from  Ischia,  where  this  industry  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  earthquake  of  1883 :  Lavoro  h  Caritit,  Ghii^a  84. 

Tailobs.  Letmon  A  Murray  (English),  Str.  Galabritto  2;  Kieper,  Str. 
Montoliveto  61 ;  both  good  but  expensive.  Beady-made  clothes  at  Fra- 
telU  Boceoni,  Toledo  348. 

ToBToiSB  Shell.  Bquadrilli,  Piazza  Vittoria  (see  p.  25) ;  L.  Labriola, 
Str.  Ghiatamone  23bis ;  M.  Labriola,  FratelH  Lahriola,  Roceo  Morabito  (see 
p.  25),  Taglic^/erri,  all  in  the  Via  Galabritto. 

Umbbbllas  and  Fans.  Cfilardini,  Toledo  335;  Be  Martina,  Strada  di 
Ghiaja  210. 

Vassb,  Majolica,  Tbbbacottas,  and  Statusttbb  (of  Neapolitan  fig- 
ures, very  characteristic! :  Indwtria  (kramica  Napoletana^  Via  Ghiaja  5; 
Cacciapuoti,  Via  Ghiaja  84;  Qinori,  No.  31  in  the  continuation  of  the  Strada 
S.  Brigida;  Se€ita,  S.  Lucia  73;  Molliea,  Strada  del  Gigante  17.  Also  at 
several  of  the  photograph-shops  (see  above). 

Watchmakbbs.  Outwenger,  Str.  S.  Gaterina  a  Ghii^a  66;  Wyst,  Str.  S. 
Brigida  47;  Usta,  Str.  S.  Brigida  7. 

Wood  Gabvinob  from  Sorrento:  Oargitdo  (p.  148),  Via  Galabritto  5. 

Goods  Agents.  E.  G.  Vickers  A  Co.,  Via  Vittoria  19;  Orimaldi,  S. 
Brigida  15;  in  the  last  two  railway  and  steamboat-tickets  are  also  issued. 

e.   Theatresi  Street  Seenesi  Beligions  and  National  Festivals. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxii).  The  *Tbatbo  S.  Gablo  (PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  36),  one  of 
the  largest  theatres  in  Europe,  contains  six  tiers  of  boxes,  82  in  each.  Operas 
and  ballet  only.  Parterre  6  fr.  (fauteuil  or  poltrona  12  fr.) ;  boxes ,  1st 
tier  55  fr.,  2nd  tier  65  fr.,  3rd  40  fr.,  and  so  on.  —  Tbatbo  dbl  Fonoo 
(or  Mereadante),  in  the  Piazza  del  Municipio ,  closed  at  present.  —  Tba- 
tbo Ndovo,  in  the  Vico  del  Teatro  Nuovo,  a  side-street  of  the  Toledo. 
Gomic  opera.  —  Tbatbo  Bbllini,  Strada  Bellini  (PI.  F,  4),  entrance 
bv  the  Via  Gonte  di  Buvo.  Dramas  and  operas.  Parterre  2  fr.;  boxes  6, 10, 
14  fr.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo  Rossini,  Strada  fuori  Porta  Medina.  Gomedies  and 
operas.  —  Tbatbo  Sannazabo,  Str.  di  Ghiaja.  Dramas  and  comedies ;  also 
pieces  in  dialect.  Parterre  3  fr.  —  Tbatbo  Politeama  (PI.  F,  7),  Strada  Monte 
di  Dio.  Musical  entertainments,  operettas,  circus.  —  Tbatbo  Fiobbntini 
(PI.  E,  F,  5),  in  the  street  of  that  name.  Dramas.  Parterre  1  fr.  20  c.,  fau- 
teuil 2  fr.  70  c. ,  boxes ,  1st  tier  11  fr. ,  2nd  tier  12  fr.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo 
Fenice  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  Piazza  del  Municipio ;  Tbatbo  S.  Gablino,  Piazza  del 
Porto,  at  the  end  of  the  Str.  del  Gastello ;  Tbatbo  Petbblla,  Str.  Flavia 
Gioia.    At  these  farces  and  dialect  pieces.  —  The  Salonb  Marohbkita, 
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Ghilleria  TJmberto  I.,  is  a  kind  of  c&U  chantant  or  music-hall.  — 
The  yisitor  may  become  aGOuainted  at  two  Populab  Thkatbes  in  the 
Stxada  Foria  (PI.  a,  2)  with  'Pulcinella\  the  'Punch  and  Judy'  of  the 
Neapolitans,  to  whom  the  spectacle  is  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement. 
These  performances  are  said  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Oscan 
comedy  of  Atella.  Those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Neapolitan 
dialect  will  And  them  not  beneath  their  notice.  Acerra  (p.  10)  is  said  to 
be  the  original  home  of  Pulcinella.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  curious  reli- 
gious plays  are  performed  in  these  theatres.  —  The  numerous  Mabionettb 
THBATBxSf  in  the  $trada  Foria  and  on  the  Marinella,  with  their  blood- 
thirsty plays  of  melodramatic  chivalry,  are  also  characteristic. 

Street  Bcenet.  —  The  life  of  the  people  in  Naples  is  carried  on  with 
greater  freedom  and  more  careless  indifference  to  publicity  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe.  From  morning  till  night  the  streets  resound  with 
the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  edibles  and  other  articles.  Strangers  especially 
are  usually  besieged  by  swarms  of  hawkers,  pushing  their  wares,  and  all 
eager  and  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  their  victims. 
The  most  medley  throng  is  seen  in  the  Toledo  (p.  40),  especially  towards 
evening  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit.  At  fixed  hoars  the  importunate 
tribe  of  Cfiomatisti  or  newsvendors  makes  itself  heard ,  and  late  in  the 
evening  appear  the  lanterns  of  the  Trovatori^  hunting  for  cigar-ends  and 
similar  unconsidered  trifles.  The  Strada  del  Cattello  or  di  PoWo(Pl.  F,5), 
opposite  the  Castello  Nuovo  (p.  37),  is  another  centre  of  popular  life. 
A  double  row  of  awnings  stretches  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  itinerant 
cooks  set  up  their  stoves  and  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  fish,  meat,  or  maccaroni, 
while  in  the  Calata  di  S.  Marco  (to  the  left)  other  dealers  tempt  the  crowd 
with  fragments  from  the  trattorie  or  trays  of  carefully  assorted  cigar-ends. 
The  narrow  side-streets  between  the  Mercato  (p.  39)  and  the  Mercato  del 
Pendino  (PI.  G,  4),  especially  in  the  forenoon,  also  afford  most  character- 
istic studies  of  the  humbler  city  life.  Every  Monday  and  Friday  morning 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porta  Nolana  (PL  H.  4)  break 
out  in  a  curious  and  animated  rag-fair,  where  all  kinds  of  old  clothes 
change  hands.  The  vicinity  of  the  Porta  Capwina  (PL  H,  3)  is  another 
centre  of  variegated  life  and  bustle.  This  is  a  haunt  of  the  Public  Readers, 
who  are  also  to  be  regularly  seen  about  4  p.m.  at  the  Villa  del  Popolo 
(p.  89),  opposite  the  Castello  del  Carmine;  Quack  Doctors  extol  their  nos- 
trums  in  interminable  harangues,  which  they  punctuate  by  drawing  teeth ; 
and  not  seldom  Funeral  Processions  pass,  escorted  (as  at  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, etc.)  by  the  fantastically  disguised  members  of  the  brotherhood 
to  which  the  deceased  has  belonged.  The  gorgeous  coffins,  however, 
which  appear  in  the  processions,  are  usually  empty,  the  corpse  having 
as  a  rule  been  previously  conveyed  to  the  cemetery.  During  the  weeks 
before  Christmas  hundreds  of  so-called  Zampognari  perambulate  the  streets, 
playing  their  bag-pipes  and  flutes  before  the  shrines  of  the  Madonna,  but 
all  disappearing  before  Christmas  Day.  —  The  Corso,  mentioned  at  p.  33, 
takes  place  in  the  afternoon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening  in  summer,  in 
the  Via  Caracciolo,  near  the  Villa  Nazionale.  —  The  numerous  restaurants 
and  eating-houses  on  the  Posilipo  (p.  85),  at  Fuorigrotta  (p.  92),  etc.,  are 
filled  every  fine  Sunday  afternoon  with  gay  crowds,  amusing  themselves 
with  songs  and  careless  merriment.  —  The  herds  of  goats  which  are 
driven  into  the  town  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  attract 
the  stranger's  interest.  The  animals  enter  the  houses  and  ascend  even 
to  the  highest  story  to  be  milked.  Cows  are  also  driven  through  the 
streets  at  the  same  hours,  and  are  milked  by  the  herdsmen  at  the  doors  of 
the  houses.    These  animals  do  not  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  city. 

Shoe-blacks  Olustrini'  or  ^lustrascarpe'O,  whose  knocking  is  intended  to 
attract  passers-by,  10  c. 

Matches.  A  box  of  vestas  (certnt ,  5  c.)  is  a  desirable  acquisition ,  as 
matches  are  never  provided  at  the  hotels. 

Vendors  of  Iced  Water  (aequaiuoli)  in  summer  are  usually  provided 
with  two  large  tubs  filled  with  snow,  in  which  the  water  is  cooled,  and 
a  supply  of  lemons,   etc.   (3-10  c).    The  excellent  Serino  water  (p.  81), 
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however,  is  to  be  preferred  to  these  bererages,  the  water  in  which  is  of 
unknown  origin.  —  There  are  also  several  mineral  springs  in  the  town, 
containing  sulphur,  iron,  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  best  known  are  at  8. 
Lucia  and  in  the  Str.  Chiatamone,  near  the  Hdtel  Royal  des  Etrangers. 
The  water  has  a  slightly  medicinal  effect,  but  the  smell  is  disagreeable 
(5  c.  per  glass). 

Newspapers  (5  c.  each).  The  most  important  are:  the  Corriere  di 
IfapoHi  the  Tribwia  (a  Boman  paper  circulating  extensively  in  Naples), 
and  the  Mattino^  published  in  the  morning ;  the  Roma,  issued  about  2  p.  m. ; 
and  the  evening-papers ,  the  Pungolo  and  the  Paete.  All  these  are  sold 
in  the  streets,  in  the  Galleria  Umberto  I.,  etc.  —  The  Naples  Echo  (Jour- 
nal  de»  Etrangeri)^  published  weekly  (Sun. ;  10  c)  contains  the  visitors*  list 
and  various  information  of  use  to  strangers.  —  Foreign  newspapers  may 
be  seen  in  the  larger  hotels  and  caf€s  and  bought  at  Furchheim''s  (p.  25). 

The  Beligious  and  National  Festivals  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
significance,  but  the  more  important  are  still  extremely  interesting.    The 
Festival  of  the  Vkboine  di  Piedigbotta  (p.  86 ;  Sept.  7«8th),  celebrated 
until  1859  with  great  magnificence  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Charles  III. 
over  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1735,  was  formerly  the  greatest  of  all, 
but  has  now  become  chiefly  a  night-festival,  celebrated,  sometimes  in  an 
uproarious  manner,  in  and  around  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (p.  86).  —  A  more 
interesting  sight  is  now  presented  on  Whitmonday  by  the  Retubn  of  the 
PiLOBiMs  from  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di  MonU  Verging  near  Avellino 
(p.  175).    The  Neapolitan  pilgrims  (often  20,000  in  number)  return  to  the 
town  via  Nola  in  a  gay  procession  which  vies  with  those  of  the  Bacchanalians 
of  old,  and  is  welcomed  by  crowds  which  take  up  position  about  5  p.m. 
in  the  streets  skirting  the  harbour.    On  the  following  day  the  pilgrims 
proceed  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Madonka  oell'*  Abco,  6  M.  from 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma,  from  which  they  again  return  in  pro- 
cession in  the  most  exuberant  spirits.  —  On  Maundy  lliursday  until  late 
at  night,  and  on  Good  Friday  morning,  the  Toledo  is  thronged  with  ped- 
estrians taking  part  in  a  sort  of  ceremonial  promenade,  known  as  Lo 
Stbuscio,  from  the  rustling  of  the  silk  garments.    The  shops  are  all  bril- 
liantly dressed  and  lighted,  and  no  carriages  are  allowed  to  enter  the  street. 
—  On  Ascension  Day  the  festival  of  the  Madonna  of  the  baths  of  Sgafati 
(p.  160)  takes  place  near  Pompeii.  —  On  15th  Aug.  is  celebrated  the  festival 
of  Cafodimonte.  —  On  the  last  Sunday  in  August  the  Fibhbbhen^b  Festival 
at  S.  Lucia  (p.  34)  presents  many  interesting  scenes.  —  The  so-called 
Otiohrate  (excursions  with  gaily  decorated  horses  and  carriages)  take  place 
every  Sun.  and  Thurs.  in  October.  —  The  Hobsb  Races,  which  take  place 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after  Easter,  in  the  Campo  di  Marte,  are 
practically  another  great  popular  festival,  at  which  the  Neapolitan  nobility 
appear  in  handsome  four-horse  drags  and  coaches.  —  An  enormous  crowd 
assembles  in  the  cemeteries  on  2nd  Nov.  (All  Souls'*  Day).  —  Other  festi- 
vities of  a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  character  are  celebrated  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  on  Ascension  Day,  on  the  festivals  of  Corpus  Christi  (FHe  de 
Dieu)^  St.  Anthony,  and  above  all  on  that  of  St.  Januabius  in  May,  Sep- 
tember, and  December.    The  Good  Friday  procession  at  Sorrento  (p.  1«) 
and  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  at  Torre  del  Greco  (p.  ilQ)  are 
particularly  worth  seeing. 

The  Festival  of  the  Constitution  (la  Festa  dello  Statuto),  of  more 
recent  origin ,  is  celebrated  throughout  Italy  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June. 
In  the  forenoon  military  parade  in  the  Largo  Vittoria  at  the  Villa  Nasio- 
nale ;  in  the  evening  illumination  of  public  buildings.  The  Kipg^s  Birth- 
day (March  14th)  is  also  celebrated  by  a  military  parade  at  the  Villa 
Nazionale. 

The  Oamival,  which,  however,  does  not  take  place  every  year,  is  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  the  Toledo  and  near  the  Boyal  Palace.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Ash  Wednesday  merry  entertainments  take  place  in  the  trattorie 
at  Posilipo  and  the  other  environs. 

The  drawing  of  the  Tombola  or  Lotto,  which  takes  place  every  Sat. 
at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Via  Mezsocannone  (PI-  F,  4,  5;  p.  47),  always  attracts  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators. 
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f.    Baratim  of  Stay  and  DUpositioii  of  Time.    Ouides. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  visitor's  stay  it  is  difflenlt  to 
offer  a  suggestion;  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  individual  must  here 
more  than  almost  anywhere  else  decide  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve that  within  a  period  of  ten  days  all  the  most  interesting  points 
may  be  visited,  whilst  many  months  may  be  delightfully  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  incomparable  beauties  of  the  environs.  Where  time  is  limited, 
it  should  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  as  the  town  con- 
tains few  objects  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Villa  Nazionale, 
the  Aquarium,  the  Museum,  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Castel  Novo,  the 
Porta  Gapuana ,  and  one  or  two  of  the  churches ,  besides  a  widk  by  the 
Harbour  and  the  view  from  the  belfry  of  S.  Hartino.  Choice  of  season, 
see  p.  xxiv. 

Tlie  Ghibp  Sights  of  the  city  may  be  seen  hastily  in  3-4  days.  The 
mornings  may  be  devoted  to  the  churches,  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the 
Museum,  and  the  afternoons  to  walks  or  drives  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  evening  may  then  be  spent  at  the  Villa  Nazionale  or  in  the  theatre. 
The  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention:  — 

"^Muteo  Nationale  (p.  56),  daily  9-3  o'clock,  in  winter  10-4,  admission 
1  fr.,  Sundays  until  1  p.m.  gratis. 

Mut9o  Filangieri  (Pal.  Cuomo;  p.  53),  Tues.  &  Sat.  10.30-2  free;  other 
times  Vs'i  f'* 

Ifuseum  and  Ctuireh  cf  3.  Mtirtino  (p.  83),  with  *View,  10-4,  admission 
1  fr..  Sun.  9-2  free. 

^Aquarium  (p.  33),  adm.  daily  2  fr.,  in  July  and  August  1  fr.,  on  Sun- 
day and  holiday  afternoons  half-price ;  season-tickets  at  the  office. 
Cataccmbt  (p.  80)  daily,  admission  1  fr. 
Palaces:  Beale  (p.  35),  Capodimonte  (p.  81). 

Churches:  ^Cathedral,  best  seen  about  noon  (p.  61)^  *Sta.  Chiara  (p.  44) ; 
*S.  Domenico,  7-11  a.m.  (p.  45);  *Monte  Oliveto  (p.  43);  *L'Incoronata, 
early  in  the  morning  (p.  42);  Cloisters  of  S.  Severino  (p.  47);  S.  Gio- 
vanni (p.  60) ;  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (p.  39) ;  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  64) ;  S.  Paolo 
Maggiore  (p.  54). 

View*:  *«Camaldoli  (p.  90),  *StradaNuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  85),  *Via  Tasso 
(p.  85).  —  **S.  Martino  (p.  88).  —  *Villa  Kazionale,  in  the  afternoon  or 
(in  summer)  evening  (p.  32). 

Most  of  the  ExcuBBioMS  in  the  Envibons  (RB.  4-11)  may  be  made 
from  Naples  in  one  day,  but  both  time  and  money  may  often  be  econo- 
mised if  the  traveller  combines  several  of  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  Naples' every  evening.  Those  who  intend  to 
explore  the  surrounding  scenery  should  therefore  give  up  their  rooms  at 
Naples,  but  leave  behind  them  all  superfluous  luggage,  in  order  that 
they  may  start  on  their  tour  unfettered.  In  making  these  excursions  it 
is  generally  advantageous  to  travel  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  3-4  per- 
sons, by  whom  carriage  and  boat  fares,  fees,  and  other  expenses  are  shared. 
In  this  case  too  more  favourable  terms  may  be  obtained  at  hotels 
(comp.  p,  xix). 

Small  Chanqb  is  even  more  frequently  required  in  the  environs  of 
Naples  than  in  the  city  Itself.  Contributions  are  levied  on  the  traveller 
on  every  possible  occasion,  whether  for  admission  to  a  point  of  view, 
or  for  leave  to  cross  a  field,  or  for  services  rendered.  An  abundant  supply 
of  small  silver  and  copper  should  therefore  be  procured  at  a  money- 
changer's (p.  23)  before  starting. 

A  week  or  a  fortnight  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  as  follows :  — 

PotzuoU^  Baiae^  Capo  Miseno  (B.  4) l-lVa    day. 

Procida  and  Jschia  (B.  5) iVa      „ 

Ascent  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (B.  7),  Herculaneum  (p.  109).     1         ,, 

P^peU  (B.  8) V«-l         ,» 

Castellammare^  Son'ento^  Capri  (B.  9) 2-3         „ 

Ccwa,  Paestumy  SalemOy  Amalfi  (B.  10) 3-4         „ 

Caseria  and  Capua  (pp.  7-10) 1         „ 

6V«-13    days. 
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A  visit  to  the  islands,  especially  those  of  Procida  and  IscUa,  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  winter  unless  the  weather  be  calm  and  settled. 

OnirnniMionnairea  charge  6  fr.  a  day,  or  for  a  single  walk  1  fr. ;  but 
travellers  who  intend  making  purchases  had  better  dispense  witti  their  ser- 
vices. Some  of  the  best  guides  are  as  a  rule  attached  to  Uie  hotels.  They 
organise  also  excursions  in  the  environs,  e.  g.  to  Amalfl,  Bavello,  and 
Psestum,  in  two  days  (iO  fr.  each  person,  including  quarters  for  the  night). 
Similar  excursions  are  arranged  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Tho»,  Cook  ds  Son 
(agent,  M.  Feerber ,  a  Swiss  \  office  in  the  Piazza  del  Martin  52,  PI.  D.  E, 
7 ;  p.  40),  and  are  now  much  in  vogue,  especially  among  the  English  tourists. 
Enquiries  as  to  fares,  etc.,  shovQd  be  made  at  the  office.  The  traveller 
necessarily  surrenders  much  of  his  independence  in  these  excursions.  Messrs. 
Cook  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Perrovia  Funicolare  del  Vesuvio  (p.  112). 

*  Vedi  NapoU  e  poi  mori ! ' 

Naples  (N.  lat.  40^  51') ,  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples ,  now  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  a  univerBlty ,  of  an  arch- 
bishop,  and  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  10th  Italian  army- 
corps,  with  527,600  inhab.  and  9400  men  garrison,  is  the  most 
populous  town  in  Italy,  and  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situat- 
ions in  the  world,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  several  hills  rising 
in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  magni- 
ficent bay  has  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  the  object  of  enthus- 
iastic admiration,  and  it  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  strangers 
in  quest  of  enjoyment  or  health.  In  historical  and  artistic  interest 
this  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  singularly  deficient.  The 
dearth  of  handsome  buildings  and  indigenous  works  of  art  creates  a 
void,  for  which  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  with  their  matchless 
treasures  of  antiquity  alone  in  some  measure  compensate.  Nature, 
it  would  appear,  has  so  bountifully  lavished  her  gifts  on  this 
favoured  spot,  that  the  energy  and  strength  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  have  invariably  succumbed  to  its  alluring  influence.  Greeks, 
Oscans,  Romans,  Goths,  Byzantines,  Normans,  Germans,  and  Spa- 
niards have  in  succession  been  masters  of  the  place;  yet  it  has 
rarely  attained  even  a  transient  reputation  in  the  annals  of  politics, 
art,  or  literature. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Naples  extends  back  to  a  very  remote  age.  The 
origin  and  name  ofthe  city  are  Greek.  About  the  year  B.C.  i056iEolians  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  founded  the  colony  of  Kyme^  Lat.  Cumae^  on  a  rocky 
eminence  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  which  soon  became  a  powerful  and  pros- 
perous commercial  town.  From  Cumse  the  colony  of  Phaleron  or  Parthe- 
nope  (named  after  the  tomb  of  a  Siren  of  that  name,  Plin.  H.  !N.  iii.  6) 
appears  to  have  emanated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have  been  at  va- 
rious times  re-inforced  by  immigrants  from  Greece,  who  founded  the  Ifea- 
polU  (or  new  city),  whilst  Parthenope,  the  portion  erected  by  the  original 
colonists,  was  named  PalaeopolU  (old  city).  The  latter  was  probably  situated 
on  the  Pizzofalcone  (p.  84),  whereas  the  site  of  Neapolis  is  bounded  towards 
the  E.  by  the  present  Castel  Capuano  (PI.  G,  3 ;  p.  49),  to  the  TS.  by  the 
Strada  Orticello  (PI.  F,  G.  ^,  to  the  W.  by  the  Strada  S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  F,  4), 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  declivity  towards  the  present  harbour,  between  S.  Gio- 
vanni Maggiore  (PI.  F,  6)  and  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4).  This 
distinction  was  maintained  till  the  conquest  of  Palaeopolis  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  326.  After  that  period  Naples  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  both  in  the 
wars  against  Pyrrhus  and  against  Hannibal,  and  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  it  soon  became  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Roman  magnates.    Lu- 
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collttB  powessed  gardens  here  on  the  Poflilipo  and  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone» 
where,  in  A.  D.  476,  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  feeble  monarch  of  the 
Western  Empire,  breathed  his  last.  Augustus  frequently  resided  at  Kaples, 
and  Virgil  composed  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poetry  here.  The  emperors 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  Kero,  Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  among  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  city,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  municipal  freedom  and 
its  Greek  constitution.  It  suffered  fearfully  during  the  wars  of  the  bar- 
barian immigration.  In  636  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Belisarius,  and 
again  in  543  by  the  Goths  under  Totilas.  The  city  soon  threw  ofl  the 
Byzantine  supremacy,  and  under  its  doge  or  *duca'  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Lombard  princes,  until  after  a  long  siege  in  1130  it 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  Normans  under  Roger.  Frederick  II.  founded 
the  university  (1234),  but  seldom  made  Naples  his  residence.  It  was  con- 
stituted the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Ai\jou  (1265-86)  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  subsequent  princes,  especially  by  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon  (1468-94),  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (163!^),  and  Charles  in. 
of  Bourbon  (1748-5Q).  —  Since  the  annexation  of  Kaples  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  the  population  has  remained  almost  stationary  (1860 :  617,000). 
The  city  can  boast  of  almost  no  Grseco-Roman  antiquities  (p.  63),  but 
(besides  the  churches)  it  possesses  a  fragment  of  the  city-wall,  five  forts 
(Gastello  S.  Elmo,  deir  Oro,  Kuovo,  del  Carmine,  Capuano),  and  four 
gates  (Porta  del  Carmine,  Alba,  Nolana,  and  Capuana)  of  mediaeval  con- 
struction. 

The  GiTT  is  diyided  into  two  nneqiial  parts  by  the  heights  of 
Oapodimonte,  S.  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone ,  which  tenninate  in  the 
narrow  ridge  snrmonnted  by  the  Gastello  dell'Ovo.  To  the  S.  E.  of 
Gapodimonte,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Sebeto,  lies  the  greater 
and  most  ancient  part  of  Naples,  now  the  business  quarter,  inter- 
sected from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Toledo  (now  Via  di  Roma),  the  main 
street.  The  architecture  of  this  part  of  Naples ,  the  narrow  dingy 
streets,  the  high  and  narrow  houses  with  balconies  in  front  of  every 
window ,  are  far  firom  atiractire.  The  population  here  is  densely 
crowded,  and  it  is  now  the  anxious  endeavour  of  the  authorities  to 
remedy  the  consequent  physical  and  social  evils  (to  which  the  ter- 
rible cholera  epidemic  of  1884  again  bore  sad  witness),  by  the 
construction  of  new  streets  ('sventramento',  i,e.  cutting  up)  and 
commodious  dwellings.  A  hundred  million  francs  are  to  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose  by  the  town  and  the  state  in  equal  proportions.  The 
construction  of  spacious  and  airy  quarters  has  meanwhile  gone  In 
advance  of  the  removal  of  the  narrow  and  unhealthy  streets.  — 
The  western  and  smaller  quarter  of  the  city,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  principal  hotels  are  situated,  extends  westward  from  the  Pizzo- 
falcone along  the  coast  and  the  mountain-slopes.  An  entirely  new 
quarter  is  being  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but,  like  the  other 
new  quarters,  is  of  no  interest  to  the  tourist. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  Mergellina  (p.  86)  to  the  bar- 
racks at  the  mouth  of  the  Sebeto  is  3  M.,  the  breadth  from  Ga- 
podimonte  to  the  Gastel  dell'  Ovo  2  M.  The  squares  are  still  ge- 
nerally called  Larghi,  though  sometimes  Piaxze;  the  principal 
streets  are  called  Strode,  the  cross-streets  Vichi ;  the  narrow  lanes 
ascending  the  hills,  and  generally  inaccessible  to  carriages,  Calate 
or  SaliU ,  or  when  so  precipitous  as  to  require  steps,  Oradoni  or 
Rampe.     The  streets  are  all  well  paved,  except  as  regards  accom- 
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modatlon  for  foot-passengers.  In  1885  a  large  aqueduct,  the  Aequa 
di  SerinOj  was  opened,  supplying  the  city  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avellino  (see  pp.  81,  176). 

Naples  is  one  of  the  noisiest  cities  in  Europe.  The  clatter  of 
wheels  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
braying  of  donkeys,  and  shrill  shouting  of  hawkers ,  render  Naples 
a  most  distasteful  place,  especially  to  those  whose  stay  is  limited. 
To  these  annoyances  are  added  the  insolent  importunities  of  dri- 
vers, guides,  street-vendors,  beggars,  etc.,  who  often  combine  the 
most  cringing  manners  with  the  grossest  attempts  at  extortion. 
Some  travellers,  especially  if  there  be  ladies  in  the  party,  will  find 
the  constant  use  of  cabs  the  only  sure  method  of  escaping  annoy- 
ance ;  but  those  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the 
place  will  find  an  abundant  source  of  interest  in  the  life  and  bustle 
of  the  streets  (comp.  p.  27). 

Our  description  of  the  sights  is  arranged  in  topographical  order, 
and  is  divided  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea^  from  the  Villa  Nazionale 
(PL  C,  D,  7)  eastwards,  round  the  Pizzofalcone,  by  S.  Lu- 
cia, the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  and  the  Piazza  del  Municipio, 
and  along  the  quay  to  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  town  (P1.H,  4). 
II.  The  Toledo^  with  its  side-streets,  as  far  as  the  Museum. 
in.  The  Old  Town ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Toledo. 
IV.  The  Museum. 
V.  The  Higher  Quarters:    Capodimontej  Corso  Vittorio  Ema- 

nuele,  S.  Martino,  and  the  Castel  S.  Elmo. 
VI.  The  Posilipo,  and  other  points  in  the  immediate  environs. 
Camaldoli. 
The  traveller  may  again  be  reminded  here  that,  if  his  time  is 
limited,  he  had  better  disregard  most  of  the  sights  within  the  town. 

I.  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea. 

The  •Villa  Naaionale,  generally  called  Lo  ViUa  (Pi.  C,D,  7),  is 
a  beautiful  pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  1780,  and  several  times 
extended  since.  It  is  bounded  on  the  side  next  the  sea  by  the  broad 
Via  Caracciolo  and  on  the  inland  side  by  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  strangers'  quarter. 
The  grounds  are  arranged  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  are  em- 
bellished with  trees  of  the  most  various  descriptions,  among 
which  many  palms  have  been  planted  within  the  last  few  years. 
Near  the  E.  entrance  is  a  large  Antique  Granite  Basin  from  PsBstum, 
brought  from  Salerno,  and  deposited  here  in  1825  to  replace  the 
celebrated  group  of  the  Farnese  Bull,  which  was  then  removed  from 
this  spot  to  the  Museum  (p.  60).  To  the  left,  farther  on,  is  the 
Aquarium  (see  p.  33).  In  the  centre  of  the  promenade,  the  most 
frequented  spot,  where  the  band  plays,  are  a  caf^  and  a  restaurant. 
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Here  also  rise  a  statue  of  the  lustorian  Qiambatliata  Vieo  (d.  1744) 
and  one  of  P.  CoUeita^  the  liberal-minded  Neapolitan  general, 
minister-of-war,  and  historian  (1775-1831),  and  a  bust  of  l^rrtco 
Aimino^  the  architect.  The  gardens  also  contain  small  temples  in 
honour  of  Virgil  and  Tasso;  a  statue  of  Thalherg^  the  pianist,  who 
died  at  Naples  in  1871  \  and,  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  two  hand- 
some fountains. 

The  white  building  In  the  middle  of  the  Villa  contains  a  large 
**AqiiArium,  opened  in  1874,  and  belonging  to  the  ^Zoological  Sta- 
tion\  The  aquarium  is  entered  from  the  K.  side  (admission,  see 
p.  29;  catalogue,  50  c,  illustrated,  1  fr.). 

The  Keapolitan  Aquarium  contains  such  an  abundant  stock  of  curious 
marine  animals  of  every  description  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world  \  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  animate  existence  in  the  Mediterranean  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
aquaria  drawing  their  main  supplies  from  more  northern  waters.  Among 
the  contents  are  6-8  varieties  of  cuttle-fish  (the  feeding  of  the  large  Oc- 
tcpu*  is  interesting),  a  number  of  electric  rays  (which  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  touch  so  as  to  experience  the  shock  from  which  the  fish  derives 
its  name),  numerous  beautifully  coloured  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  living  coral,  beautiful  medusee  and  crested 
blubbers,  many  extraordinary -looking  crabs  and  crayfish,  pipe-fish,  etc. 

Tine  ZooLOQiOAi.  Station  was  established  by  the  German  naturalist 
J)r,  Dohm  in  1872-74  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  greater  part  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  Dr.  Pohrn  himself,  but  the 
German  government  contributed  100.000  marks  to  the  building-fund  be- 
sides a  large  annual  subsidy  since  lodO,  and  the  naturalists  of  Great  Bri- 
tain presented  the  institution  with  a  sum  of  10(X)  I.  Great  Britain ,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria -Hungary,  Bussia, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  all  pay  stipends  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
naturalists  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  The  new 
buildings  which  have  been  erected,  with  assistance  from  the  Italian  go- 
vernment, will  permit  of  an  extension  of  the  activity  of  tbe  institution. 

The  resident  staflf  of  the  establishment  consists  of  Dr.  Dohm  himself, 
eight  or  ten  permanent  naturalists,  and  upwards  of  twenty  assistants  of 
various  kinds.  A  small  steam-yacht,  a  steam-launoh.  and  a  flotilla  of  sailing 
and  rowing-boats  are  maintained  for  dredging,  and  the  other  equipments  are 
also  on  a  scale  of  great  completeness.  About  000  foreign  naturalists  have 
already  prosecuted  their  investigations  here.  The  institution  publishes 
extensive  periodical  proceedings,  sends  microscopic  and  other  preparations 
to  all  the  leading  museums  and  laboratories  in  Europe,  and  in  various 
ways  has  fairly  asserted  itself  as  the  central  point  for  the  study  of  marine 
biology.  Similar  stations  have  been  founded  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
none  can  compare  in  size  or  importance  witb  the  original  institution  at 
Naples.  There  are  now  zoological  stations  at  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh, Sebastopol,  Trieste,  Villafranca,  Gette,  Marseilles,  Banyuls,  Arca- 
chon,  Boscoff,  Heligoland,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Syd- 
ney, two  in  AOrtii  America,  and  one  in  Japan. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  is  the  Piossa  Vmberto  (Pl.B,  7), 
in  which  the  handsome  Qrand  Hotel  (p.  19)  is  conspicuous.  Farther 
on  is  the  Mergellina  (p.  86). 

The  Villa  is  rarely  deserted  by  promenaders  at  any  hour;  but 
the  busiest  and  gayest  scenes  occur  when  the  daily  concerts  (gratis) 
take  place:  viz.  In  the  colder  season  %-A,  in  summer  9-11.  The 
Via  Caracciolo  is  then  the  corso  of  the  fashionable  world.    The 
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crowd  reaches  its  height  towards  evening  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
when  the  roads  are  thronged  with  carriages  and  the  gardens  aliye 
with  foot-passengers. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Villa  extends  the  Labgo  della  Vittobia  (PI. 
D,  7),  whence  the  Via  Galahritto  runs  N.  to  the  Piazza  de'  Martirl 
(see  p.  40).  The  Via  Partenope  (PI.  E,  7),  a  handsome  quay,  ex- 
tends hence  towards  the  £.  along  the  coast,  parallel  to  the  Strada 
Chiatamone,  which  runs  round  the  hase  of  the  Piuofalcone,  a  spur 
of  the  hill  of  S.  Elmo,  entirely  covered  with  buildings  and  walls. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Pizzofalcone  run  out  an  embankment 
and  bridge,  connecting  it  with  a  small  rocky  island,  the  Megaris 
of  Pliny.  On  this  island  rises  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo,  which  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  time  of  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  To- 
ledo (1532-53).   The  name  is  due  to  its  oval  shape. 

William  I.  began  to  erect  the  fort  in  1164,  but  the  completion  of  his 
design  fell  to  Frederick  II.,  who  used  the  edifice  as  a  place  of  safety  for 
his  treasures.  Charles  I.  enlarged  the  castle  and  frequently  resided  there. 
Robert  the  Wise  (1909)  caused  the  chapel  to  be  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
CHotto^  and  superintended  the  work  in  person,  but  of  these  no  trace  is 
left.  Here  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo  (1381)  kept  Queen  Johanna  I.  prisoner, 
and  was  himself  besieged.  In  1495  Charles  Yin.  of  France  captured  the 
castle,  and  under  Ferdinand  II.  it  was  dismantled.  It  is  now  chiefly  used 
as  a  prison.  Visitors  are  usually  admitted  without  challenge  by  the  sen- 
tries, but  the  interior  is  of  little  interest.  The  new  buildings  on  the  N.E, 
side  were  erected  to  accommodate  the  fishermen  and  sailors  whose  pre- 
vious dwellings  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new  quays. 

The  landing-place  of  ths  steamer  to  Capri  (p.  10^  is  at  the  Castel 
deir  Oyo. 

Farther  on  we  reach  the  Stbada  di  S.  Lucia  (PI.  E,  F,  7),  once 
a  dirty  street,  but  since  1846  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  broad 
and  pleasant  quay,  now  being  much  widened  towards  the  sea. 
Scenes  of  Neapolitan  life  may  be  witnessed  here  in  perfection.  The 
female  members  of  the  community  are  seen  working  in  the  open 
air,  going  through  their  toilette,  and  performing  various  unpleasing 
acts  of  attention  to  their  children,  regardless  of  the  public  gaze. 
The  children  often  run  about  quite  naked.  On  the  side  next  the  sea 
the  oyster-stalls  are  established ,  where  sea-urchins ,  crabs ,  and 
other  delicacies ,  so  expressively  called  frutti  di  mare  by  the  Nea- 
politans, are  also  sold  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxvii).  The  terrace  below, 
which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain 
with  figures  by  Domenico  d^Auria  and  Giovanni  da  Nola.  On  sum- 
mer-evenings, especially  on  Sundays,  this  spot  is  densely  crowded, 
and  presents  a  highly  characteristic  picture  of  Neapolitan  life.  There 
is  also  a  favourite  sulphureous  spring  here  (p.  28). 

At  the  N.  end  of  S.  Lucia  is  a  fountain,  whence  we  ascend  to 
the  left  by  the  Stbada  del  Gioante,  a  street  named  after  an 
ancient  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  once  placed  here.  To  the  right, 
farther  on,  we  look  down  on  the  coal-magazines  of  the  arsenal 
(p.  38).  In  a  straight  direction  we  observe  Fort.S.  Elmo  rising 
above  Uie  town,  and  we  soon  reach  the  — 
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Piazza  del  Plbbisctto  (PI.  E,  6),  whicli  is  embellished  with 
a  large  fountain.  A  band  sometimes  plays  here  in  summer,  in 
the  evening.  On  the  right  is  the  Royal  Palace,  opposite  to  us  is 
the  Prefettura  di  Napolif  with  shops  in  part  of  the  ground-floor; 
on  the  W.  side,  which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  8.  Fran- 
cesco with  its  dome  and  arcades ;  on  the  fourth  side  is  the  Com- 
mandanfs  Residence j  formerly  the  palaoe  of  the  prince  of  Salerno. 
—  In  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  are  two  Equestrian  Sta- 
tues of  Neapolitan  kings,  both  in  Roman  attire:  on  the  right 
Charles  III.,  on  the  left  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon;  the  two  horses 
and  the  statue  of  Charles  are  by  Canova^  that  of  Ferdinand,  by  CaJk. 

The  handsome  church  of  S.  EraneeBCO  di  Faola,  an  imitation  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  was  constructed  by  Ferdinand  I.  from  de- 
signs by  P.  Bianchi  in  1817-31.  The  Ionic  vestibule  is  supported 
by  six  columns  and  two  buttresses. 

The  IMTBSIOB  (open  till  abont  noon)  contains  thirty  Corinthian  columns 
of  marble  from  Mondragone,  which  support  the  dome.  The  high -altar, 
transferred  hither  from  the  church  of  the  .^sostles,  is  entirely  inlaid  with 
jasper  and  lapis  lazuli;  the  two  pillars  wOhe  sides  are  of  rare  Egyptian 
breccia  from  S.  Severino.  The  gallery  ahove  is  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
The  statues  and  pictures  are  by  modem  masters.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance : 
St.  Athanasius  by  Angela  8<Uaro;  Death  of  Joseph,  Camillo  Ouerra  of  l^aples ; 
St.  Augustine,  a  statue  by  Tomnuuo  Amaud  of  Naples ;  Madonna  della  Con- 
cesione,  Ccuparo  Landi;  St.  Mark,  a  statue  hy  Fabris  of  Venice;  St.  Nicho- 
las, NaUU^  Carta  of  Sicily ;  St.  John,  a  statue  by  Tenerani.  In  the  choir : 
St.  Francis  di  Paola  resuscitating  a  youth,  Camuceinif  St.  Matthew,  a  statue 
by  FinelU;  Last  Gonmmiiion  of  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  PUtro  Benvenuti  of 
Florence;  St.  Luke,  a  statue  hy  AnUmio  Cali  of  Sicily,  St.  Ambrose,  by  Tito 
Anff€lini  of  Naples ;  I>!eath  of  St.  Andrea  da  Avellino ,  T<nnm€UO  de  Vivo ; 
St.  Chrysostom,  a  statue  by  Qennaro  Caih. 

The  Palazzo  Beale  (PI.  £,  F,  6),  or  royal  palace,  designed  by 
the  Roman  Domenico  Fontana,  was  begun  in  1600  under  the 
viceroy  Count  de  Lemos,  burned  down  in  1837,  and  restored 
between  that  year  and  1841.  The  facade ,  185  yds.  ft.  in  length, 
exhibits  in  its  three  stories  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles  combined; 
most  of  the  arches  of  the  basement,  however,  are  built  up  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  building.  The  eight  marble 
statues  in  the  niches  on  the  facade  (executed  1885-88)  represent 
the  Neapolitan  dynasties  of  the  last  eight  hundred  years :  from  left 
to  right,  beginning  at  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando,  Roger  of  Nor- 
mandy ,  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen ,  Charles  I.  of  Anjou ,  Al- 
phonsol.,  Charles  Y.^  Charles  III.  (Bourbon),  Joachim  Murat,  and 

Yictor  Emmanuel. 

INTEBIOB  (open  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.).  Visitors  apply  to  the  portei  (50  c), 
who  conducts  them  to  the  office  of  the  Intendant  in  the  palace  (dally  10-12). 
Here  they  receive  a  permesso  for  six  persons,  which  is  available  also  for  the 
palaces  of  Capodimonte,Caserta,  and  the  park  of  Astroni,  and  must  be  shown 
at  each  place  to  the  porter.    Attendants  fee  1  fr. 

The  visitor  is  first  conducted  to  the  *Oarden  TerracBy  which  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  immediately  below.  In  the 
centre  is  a  handsome  marble  table.  —  The  magnificent  *  Grand  Staircase^ 
constructed  entirely  of  white  mitrble,  and  adorned  with  reliefs  and  sta- 
tues, dates  from  lB5i.  —  On  the  side  towards  the  piazza  are  situated  a- 
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smftll  Theatr€  and  a  superb  Dining  Room.  —  Beyond  these  is  the  ^Throne 
Room^  gorgeously  furnished  with  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold, 
the  embroidery  having  been  executed  at  the  extensive  poor-house  in  1818. 
Above  are  gilded  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  —  The  rooms  also  contain  la^e  porcelain  vases  from  Sevres 
and  Meissen  (Dresden  china) ;  an  antique  bust  of  Bacchus  and  a  small  bust 
of  Hercules ,  both  found  at  Herculaneum ;  a  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
tapestry;  and  lastly  a  number  of  pictures.  Among  the  last  are:  Titian^ 
Pier  Luigi  Famese  (1547) ;  Schidone^  Caritik;  Lod.  Carraeoij  John  the  Bap** 
tist;  Oiterdno,  St.  Joseph:  M,  Caravaggio,  Christ  in  the  Temple.  Be- 
trothal of  St.  Catharine,  (Jrpheus;  L,  Oiordano,  The  archangel  Gaoriel. 
There  are  also  several  works  by  Netherlandish  masters:  Quii^in  MaMgps  (?), 
Usurer;  Van  Dpeky  Portrait;  Vervloet,  Cathedral  at  Palermo,  Market  in 
Venice;  two  good  portraits,  by  unknown  masters,  etc.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Jan  van  Eyck  and  sometimes  to  DonztUi^ 
a  supposed  pupil  of  Zingaro,  was  once  considered  a  very  important  work, 
but  has  been  treated  sUghtingly  by  modem  criticism.  The  pictures  by 
modem  Italian  masters  are  of  no  great  merit. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  palace,  which  is  connected  here  by  a  wing 
with  the  Theatre  of  S.  Carlo ,  is  a  small  garden  enclosed  by  a 
railing,  containing  a  Statue  of  Italia,  erected  In  1864  in  commem- 
oration of  the  plebiscite  of  21st  Oct.,  1860,  which  added  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  small  piazza  which  adjoins  the  Piazza  del  Plebisdto  here 
is  named  Piazza  S.  Fesdinando  (PI.  E,  6),  after  the  opposite 
church.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  several  of  the  chief  tramway 
and  omnlbns  lines  (p.  22),  and  there  is  also  a  large  cab-stand  here. 
To  the  left  diverge  the  Strada  di  Ohiaga  and  the  Toledo,  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Naples  (comp.  p.  40). 

We  now  tnrn  to  the  right  into  the  Stbada  S.  Caelo,  in  which, 
to  the  left  is  the  S.  entrance  to  the  new  Galleria  Umberto  I.,  and 
to  the  right  the  principal  facade  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo. 

The  *0alleria  lIml)erto  I.  (Tl.  E,  F,  6)  was  built  in  1887-90 
after  the  plans  of  Di  Mauro  of  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  22 
million  francs.  Its  exterior  is  inferior  to  the  Galleria  Vittorio 
Emannele  at  Milan,  as  two  churches  and  several  private  houses 
have  been  incorporated  in  it,  but  in  other  respects  it  rivals  the  Mi- 
lan gallery.  The  shorter  nave ,  to  which  the  main  portal  in  the 
Strada  S.  Carlo,  adorned  with  statues  and  a  relief  representing  the 
Olympic  deities,  gives  access,  is  133  yds.  long:  the  longer  nave, 
stretching  from  the  Toledo  to  the  Municipio,  is  160  yds.  long.  Each 
is  16  yds.  wide  and  125  ft.  high;  and  at  their  intersection  Is  an 
octagon,  40  yds.  in  diameter,  above  which  rises  a  dome  in  glass  and 
iron  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  Below  the  dome  are  angels  in  copper. 
The  Interior  is  gaily  adorned  with  stucco  and  gilding,  and  is  lighted 
at  night  by  electricity.  AtNo.Sin  the  gallery  (Ist  floor;  left)  an  ela- 
borate Presepe  (p.  83)  has  been  erected,  under  the  directions  of  the  anti- 
quarian G.  Varelli ;  it  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  king  Charles 
III.    In  the  octagon  is  a  large  Cafi, 

The  Teatro  San  Carlo  (PI.  E,  F,  6)  was  founded  by  Charles 
III.  in  1737,  and  erected  by  the  Neapolitan  architect  Angela  Ca- 
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rascde  from  designs  by  the  Sicilian  Giovanni  Medrano,  The  in- 
terior was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816,  but  has  been  restored  in 
harmony  with  the  original  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  opera^ 
houses  in  Italy,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  compositions  of  Ros- 
sini, Bellini,  and  Donizetti  were  performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  chief  fa^de,  resting  on  an  arcade,  and  surmounted  by  a  series 
of  columns ,  and  the  side  next  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando  are  decorated 
with  reliefs.  The  spaces  under  the  arches  are  occupied  by  public 
writers,  ready  at  a  moment^s  notice  to  commit  to  paper  the  pleading 
of  the  loYer  or  the  expostulation  of  the  creditor. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  is  the  small  garden  belonging  to  the 
palace,  and  farther  to  the  right  are  two  Horse-tamers  by  Baron  Clodt 
of  St.  Petersburg,  presented  by  the  Emp.  Nicholas  of  Russia.  Far- 
ther on,  to  the  right,  are  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  coral,  etc. 

We  next  reach  the  long  Piazza  del  Munioipio  (PI.  F,  6), 
in  which  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  about  to  be  erected.  To 
the  left  is  situated  the  handsome  MnnieipiOi  or  town  hall,  the  Pa^ 
lazzo  de'  Ministeri  under  the  Bourbons,  erected  in  1819-25  from 
designs  by  Luigi  and  Stefano  Oasse.  On  the  principal  entrance  are 
Inscribed  the  names  of  the  Neapolitans  who  were  executed  for 
sedition  under  the  Bourbon  regime.  In  the  gateway  are  the  statues 
of  the  kings  Roger  and  Frederick  II.  —  From  this  point  a  passage 
leads  to  the  Toledo ;  within  it,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Exchange, 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Municipio,  rises  the  church  of  8.  CKa- 
eomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  erected  in  1540  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo. 

Intbbiob.  We  enter  by  a  door  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  the  Mnnicipio 
and  ascend  the  stairs.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  *  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Holy  Family.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Oian  Bernardo  Lama^  Descent 
from  the  Cross  ^  also  pictures  by  Bernardino  SiciUanOt  Marco  da  Biena, 
and  others.  At  the  back  of  the  high -altar  is  the  snroptuoas  Tomh  of 
Don  Ptdro  de  Toledo  (d.  1563),  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  adorned  with  statues 
of  the  cardinal  rirtues,  reliefs  of  the  achievements  ox  the  yiceroy,  and  his 
statue  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  that  of  his  wife. 

The  wide  Sirada  Medina  begins  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del 
Municipio.  The  corner-house ,  on  the  left ,  the  PdkuMO  Sirignano^ 
is  usually  described  as  Goethe's  residence  while  at  Naples  in  1787. 
Farther  on  is  the  Incoronata  church  (see  p.  42). 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Castel  HnoYO  (PI.  F,  6), 

the  outer  walls  and  bastions  of  which  have  been  removed.     This 

castle  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I.   of  Anjou  from  a  design 

attributed  to  Qiov.  da  Pisa,  and  was  enlarged  by  Alphonso  I.  (1442), 

Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1546),  and  Charies  III.  (1735).  The  kings  of 

the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon,  and  the  Spanish  viceroys  sucees- 

ftively  resided  here. 

The  Ektbavok  (firee)  is  on  the  K.  side.  Passing  the  sentry,  we  turn 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  reach  after  a  few  hundred  paces  the 
loftj  *Trt«mphal  Areh  by  which  the  castle  is  entered.  It  was  erected  in 
1470  to  commemorate  the  entry  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon  (2nd  June,  1442), 
by   fUtro  di  MartinOf  a  Milanese  architect  (or,  according  to  Vasarl,  by 
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Oiuliano  da  Maiano  of  Florence).  This  is  the  finest  monoment  at  Naples. 
It  consists  of  an  archway  with  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side,  now 
partly  built  into  the  wall,  a  frieze,  and  a  cornice,  above  which  is  an 
attic  with  well-executed  sculpture  representing  the  entry  of  Alphonso,  by 
Isaia  da  PUOy  Paolo  Ronumo^  and  Bilvestro  delP  AquUa.  Above  are  statues 
of  St.  Michael,  St.  Antonius  Abbas,  and  St.  Sebastian  (half  destroyed), 
below  which  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues  in  niches.  The  bronze  doors 
(restored  in  1889)  are  adorned  with  representations  of  the  victories  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  by  Ottgliehno  Monaco,  A  cannon-ball  imbedded  in  the 
masonry  of  the  left  wing  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  wars  of  the  time  of 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova. 

In  the  inner  yard  (usually  closed  to  visitors)  is  the  entrance  to  the 
church  of  3,  BarharOy  or  B»  SeboiHanot  with  a  Corinthian  facade  by  CHu- 
liano  da  Maianoy  and  a  beautiful  Madonna  in  relief  above  the  door. 

On  the  N.  Bide  of  the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  beside  the  Teatro 
del  Fondo  (PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  26)  is  the  beginning  of  a  broad  new  street 
which  runs  to  the  railway-station,  and  will  be  finished  in  189B. 

The  piazza  is  continued  to  the  E.  by  the  Afo^o  AngioinOj  a  pier 
14  yds.  in  width,  origin?illy  constructed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
1302.  Adjoining  are  the  extensive  Harbours  (PI.  F,  G,  6,  5). 
The  PoBTO  MiiiiTABE,  or  government  harbour ,  to  the  right,  shut 
off  by  a  railing,  was  begun  by  Francis  I.  in  1826  and  has  recently 
been  enlarged.  At  its  S.W.  angle  are  the  Daraena^  or  old  naval 
harbour,  and  the  ArsenaU  di  Jlfartna,  erected  in  1577  by  the  vice- 
roy Mendoza,  with  a  dockyard,  arsenal,  etc. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Molo  rises  the  Lighthonse  (^Lantema; 
PI.  G,  6),  originally  erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  rebuilt  in 
1843.  The  ascent  is  strongly  recommended,  as  it  enables  the  vis- 
itor to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  town 
(fee  1  fr.).  An  easy  marble  staircase  of  142  steps  ascends  to  the 
gallery.  —  The  magazines  at  the  end  of  the  Molo  are  used  as 
bonded  warehouses  (Porto  franco).  The  terminus  of  the  goods- 
railway  between  the  station  and  the  harbour  is  also  here.  —  The 
mercantile  harbour,  or  Pobto  Gbandb,  was  constructed  in  1302  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  at  the  same  time  as  the  Molo,  and  enlarged  by 
Charles  III.  in  1740. 

The  Stkada  del  Pilibro,  along  which  runs  the  railway  just 
mentioned,  skirts  the  mercantile  harbour.  At  its  end,  to  the  left,  is 
the  new  Dogana;  to  the  right,  on  the  Molo  Piccolo^  is  situated  the 
Immacolatella  with  the  offices  of  the  custom-house  and  the  Depu^ 
tatione  di  Salute  (PI.  G,  5).  Adjoining  the  Immacolatella  is  the 
quay  at  which  travellers  arriving  at  Naples  by  sea  disembark.  This 
is  also  the  starting-point  of  some  of  the  Capri  and  Ischia  steamers 
(see  pp.  152,  104).  —  The  Poro  Piccolo  (PI.  G,  6),  which  is  ac- 
oessible  to  small  boats  only,  once  formed  part  of  the  most  ancient 

harbour  of  Neapolis. 

The  first  side-street  to  the  left  leads  straight  to  the  church  of  S, 
Pietro  Martire  (PI.  G,  5),  which  contains  a  few  monuments  and  pictures 
(Legend  of  St.  Vincent,  a  good  work  in  the  Flemish-lfeapolitan  style). 

The  last  street  but  one  to  the  left  before  S.  Pietro  is  reached  leads 
into  the  Slrada  di  Porto^  a  scene  of  the  most  motley  bustle  and  confasion, 
especially  towards  evening  (comp.  p.  27).    As  this,  moreover,  is  the  dirtiest 
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quarter  of  the  town,  the  ftunes  which  arise  are  intensely  'ancient  and 
fi8hlike\ 

We  continue  to  follow  the  broad  quay,  iarther  on  called  the 
Stbada  Nuova(P1.  G,  H,  6),  wMch  is  always  full  of  life  and  bustle. 
At  the  end  is  the  new  Strada  delDuomo  (p.  53),  and  to  the  right 
the  Villa  del  Popolo  (PI.  H,  5),  a  new  public  garden  on  the  sea. 
Here  in  the  afternoon  after  4  p.m.,  public  readers  may  often  be 
seen,  declaiming  passages  from  Tasso,  Ariosto,  or  other  poets,  to 
an  audience  of  workmen,  rag-pickers,  and  other  humble  folk,  who 
each  pay  2  c.  for  the  privilege  of  listening.  Similar  scenes  occur 
also  outside  the  Porta  Gapuana.  The  garden  contains  a  marble 
nymphseum,  formerly  in  the  Immacolatella  (see  p.  38). 

Opposite  rises  the  Castel  del  Carmine  (Pi.  H,  4),  a  vast  struc- 
ture erected  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484.  In  1647  during  the  rebellion 
of  Masaniello  (see  below)  it  was  occupied  by  the  populace,  &nd  is 
now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prison. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Castel,  leads  to  a 
piazza,  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4)  with  its  lofty  tower.  The  edifice  (open 
early  in  the  morning,  and  after  4.30  p.m.),  which  is  of  early  ori- 
gin, but  was  modernised  in  1769,  contains  a  celebrated  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin  (*La  Bruna' ;  festival  on  July  16-17th),  and 
a  statue  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  erected  in  1847 
by  Maximilian  If.  of  Bavaria  and  executed  by  Schopf  from  a  design 
by  Thorvaldsen.  The  original  tomb  was  behind  the  high-altar,  to 
the  right,  where  its  position  is  marked  by  the  inscription  *R.  C.  C 
(Regis  Conradini  corpus). 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Mbroato  (PI.  H,  4), 
where  the  traffic  is  busiest  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  fish- 
market  is  interesting.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza,  which  forms  a 
semicircle,  is  the  church  of  8.  Croce  al  Mercato,  On  the  S.  side 
are  two  fountains.  On  29th  Oct.  1268,  Conradin  (see  above),  then 
in  his  17th  year,  and  his  relative  Frederick  of  Baden,  were  executed 
here  by  order  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  The  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  S.  Croce  contains  a  column  of  porphyry  which  formerly  marked 
the  spot  where  the  young  prince  was  beheaded.  In  1647  this  piazza 
was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello  (Tom- 
maso  Aniello,  born  in  the  neighbouring  Yico  Rotto  in  1622). 

Returning  to  the  church  del  Carmine,  and  following  the  street 
to  the  left,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Capuana  (p.  49)  in  8  min. ;  or 
we  may  pass  the  church  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the 
small  Piazza  Oaribaldij  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  broad,  new 
Corso  Oaribaldij  which  begins  near  the  coast,  passes  (5  min.)  the 
Porta  Nolanaj  the  railway-station,  and  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Capuana, 
and  terminates  in  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  41).  ).^ 
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n.  The  Toledo  as  far  as  the  Mnseum. 

Starting  from  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  (p.  34;  PL  D,  7),  the 
broad  Via  Calabbitto,  with  its  handsome  shops,  leads  ns  to- 
wards the  N.  to  the  triangular  Piazza  bb*  Mabtibi,  where  the  Co- 
lonna  de'  Martiri  (PI.  D,  E,  7),  a  lofty  column  of  marble  decorated 
with  trophies,  and  crowned  with  a  Victory  in  bronze,  was  erected 
In  1864  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  have  perished  during  the 
different  Neapolitan  revolutions.  The  four  lions  at  the  base,  in 
different  postures,  represent  the  four  principal  revolutions  at  Naples 
during  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (1799,  1820,  1848,  1860).  The  mon- 
ument was  designed  by  AlvinOj  the  Victory  executed  by  Caggiani, 
—  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Pariannay 
on  the  S.  the  Palazzo  CaldbrittOy  and  farther  on,  with  a  garden  in 
front,  the  Palazzo  Nunziante. 

Proceeding  towards  the  N.  by  the  Strada  8.  CaUrinaj  from 
which  the  new  Via  del  Mille  diverges  to  the  left,  we  next  enter  the 
busy  Stbada  di  Ghiajta  (PL  E,  6).  "Where  this  street  begins  to 
ascend,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  di  Chiaja^  a  viaduct  built  in 
1634,  by  which  the  Strada  Monte  di  Dio  leads  from  the  quarter 
of  Pizzofalcone  to  the  higher  ground  below  S.  Elmo.  (The  flight  of 
steps  on  the  right ,  between  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge ,  ascends 
from  the  Strada  di  Chiaja  to  the  Strada  M.  di  Dio.)  The  Str.  di 
Chiaja,  which  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  leads  into  the  Piazza 
S.  Ferdinando  (p.  36),  at  the  foot  of  the  Toledo. 

The  ^Toledo  (PL  E,  6-4),  a  street  begun  by  the  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  in  1540,  but  since  the  autumn  of  1870  officially 
known  as  the  Via  Romaj  gid,  Toledo  ^  is  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic 
of  Naples,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  It  intersects 
the  city  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite  (p.  36) 
to  the  Museo  Nazionale,  beyond  which  its  prolongation  is  formed 
by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Capodimonte,  and  is  nearly  1^2  M.  in 
length,  but  contains  no  building  worthy  of  note.  On  both  sides 
extends  a  network  of  streets  and  lanes,  many  of  which  ascend  to 
the  left  by  means  of  steps  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the 
Castel  S.  Elmo,  while  those  to  the  right  extend  to  the  railway- 
station  and  the  harbour,  forming  the  centres  of  mercantile  traffic. 

Ascending  the  Toledo  from  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando,  we 
come  in  about  10  min.  to  the  small  Laboo  della  Oabita 
(PL  E,  5),  where  in  1877  was  erected  a  Monument  to  Carlo 
Poerio  (d.  1867),  the  dauntless  Italian  patriot  whose  unjust  con- 
demnation and  imprisonment  in  1850  did  so  much  to  inflame  the 
hate  of  the  people  for  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  —  Holding  hence 
to  the  left  we  may  reach  Monte  Santo,  the  terminus  of  the  cable- 
railway  to  the  Vomero  (p.  23),  and  the  station  of  the  Oum»  Rail- 
way (p.  91).  —  To  the  right  diverges  a  street  to  the  Piazza  Mont- 
oliveto  (p.  43 ;  post-office,  see  p.  24). 
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Farther  on,  to  the  right,  at  the  eorner  of  the  Strada  8.  TriniUi 
Maggiore  (p.  44),  the  only  important  side-street  by  which  the  To- 
ledo is  crossed,  rises  the  Palazto  Maddaloni  (PI.  E,F,4,5;  entrance 
in  the  Str.  Maddaloni),  now  let  to  the  Banea  NazionaUy  a  massiye 
structure  with  a  gateway  and  staircase  from  designs  by  Fansaga. 
The  interior  contains  a  hall  of  fine  proportions.  Adjacent,  separated 
by  a  cross-street,  at  the  comer  of  the  Toledo  and  the  Strada  8.  Anna 
de^  Lomhardij  is  the  Palazso  ^Angri,  erected  about  1773  by  Luigi 
VanviteUi^  and  occupied  by  Garibaldi  when  dictator  in  1860. 

In  2-3  min.  more  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  E,  F,  4), 
formerly  the  Largo  del  MercatellOj  where  a  Monument  of  Dante  in 
marble,  by  T.  Angelini  and  Solari,  was  erected  in  1872.  The  crescent- 
shaped  edifice,  beyond  the  statue,  which  was  converted  into  a  Liceo 
Oinnaaiale  Vittorio  Emanuele  in  1861 ,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade 
with  twenty-six  statues,  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour 
of  Charles  III.  in  1757,  the  statues  being  emblems  of  the  virtues  of 
that  monarch.  — -  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  Porta  Alha,  erected 
in  1632,  embellished  with  a  bronze  statue  of  S.  Gaetano ,  whence 
the  Via  de'  Tribunali  may  be  entered  (see  pp.  51-66). 

Leaving  the  Piazza  Dante,  and  passing  a  row  of  houses  re- 
cently erected,  we  ascend  gradually  in  5  min.  by  the  Salita  del 
Museo  to  the  Miiseo  Kasionale  (PI.  E,  F,  3;  p.  56),  a  large  red 
building,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  broad  side-street  diverg- 
ing on  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Cavour.  —  By  the  Toledo  hence  to 
Gapodimonte,  see  pp.  80,  81. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Museum  is  the  QaUtria  Principe 
di  Napoli,  a  covered  bazaar  (PI.  F,  8)  designed  by  Alvino,  not  much 
frequented. 

The  long  PiAzza  Cavouh  (PL  F,  3)  ,  which  extends  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Museum,  is  embellished  with  gardens.  To  the  N.E.the 
piazza  contracts  into  the  Strada  Fona  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  2).  The  first 
street  diverging  from  it  to  the  right  is  the  Strada  del  Dnomo,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral  (4  min. ;  p.  51) ;  the  Strada  Carbonara  next  di- 
verges on  the  same  side  to  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  (p.  50)  and 
the  Porta  Capuana ;  and  the  Corso  Garibaldi  farther  on  also  leads 
to  the  right  to  the  same  gate  (10  min. ;  p.  49). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  Forla  we  next  reach  the  Botanic 
Oarden^  which  was  founded  in  1809  and  extended  in  1818..  It  is 
open  to  the  public  daily,  except  from  12  to  2,  and  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  tropical  plants.  —  Adjacent  is  the  extensive  poor- 
house,  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri^  or  Recluiorio  (PL  G,  H,  1,  2),  begun 
by  Charles  III.  in  1751  from  a  design  by  Fuga,  and  intended  to 
contain  four  courts,  still  nearly  half  uncompleted.  One  side  is  ap- 
propriated to  men,  the  other  to  women.  In  this  establishment  and 
its  dependencies  about  2000  persons  are  maintained.  The  city 
contains  numerous  other  charitable  institutions ,  about  sixty  in  all. 
most  of  whieh  are  amply  endowed. 
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in.  The  Old  Town.  £.  Quarten  between  the  Toledo  and  the 

Harhovr. 

Ifaples  contains  about  three  hundred  Ghubchxs,  most  of  which  ai^ 
devoid  of  interest.  The  older  of  them  have  been  disfigured  by  restora- 
tion in  the  degraded  style  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  which  appears 
to  have  attain&l  its  height  here.  But ,  as  they  contain  numerous  mon- 
uments, important  in  the  history  of  sculpture,  and  are  rich  in  historical 
and  political  associations,  some  of  them  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 
The  most  important  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  They  are  gen- 
erally closed  about  noon,  and  not  re-opened  till  evening. 

We  begin  our  walk  in  the  Strada  Medina  (PI.  F,  5;  p.  37). 
To  the  left,  adjoining  No.  49,  is  a  railing  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps 
which  descend  to  the  ohnrch  of  the  — 

Incoronata  (open  in  the  morning),  erected  in  1352  by  Qneeti 
Johanna  I.  to  commemorate  her  coronation  and  marriage  with 
her  cousin  Louis  of  Taranto,  and  made  to  include  the  old  chapel  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  solemnised. 

This  chapel  contains  fine  Frescoes  ^  formerly  attributed  to  OiottOt  but 
probably  by  one  of  his  pupils  (much  darkened  and  injured;  best  seen 
from  a  platform  to  the  left  near  the  entrance  to  the  church;  keys  at 
the  sacristy,  5-6  soldi).  They  represent  the  ^Seven  Sacraments  and  the 
Church".  In  the  arch  over  the  right  window,  on  the  right  is  the  'Triumph 
of  the  Church'*,  with  portraits  of  King  Bobert  and  his  son  Charles,  attired 
in  purple ,  on  the  left  the  Extreme  Unction.  The  next  arch  to  the  right 
comprises:  (1.)  Baptism,  (r.)  Confirmation;  then  (1.)  the  Eucharist,  and 
(r.)  Confession;  and  on  the  other  side,  (1.)  Ordination,  (r.)  Matrimony. 
The  last  refers  to  the  marriage  above  mentioned,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  1347,  eleven  years  after  Giotto's  death.  Two  halffigures  in 
'Baptism'*,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  laurel,  are  said  to  represent 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  in  'Matrimony''  Dante''8  features  are  said  to  be  re- 
cognisable. The  Chapel  of  the  Orudfix^  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  also 
contains  frescoes  in  Giotto's  style ,  ascribed  to  Gennaro  di  Cola ,  a 
pupil  of  Maestro  Simone:  to  the  left  are  represented  the  Coronation  of 
Johanna  I.,  her  nuptials,  and  other  events  in  her  life;  to  ttie  right  St. 
Martin,  St.  George,  battles,  etc.,  all  much  damaged.  Fine  wood-carving  on 
the  organ  screen. 

Opposite  the  church  is  situated  the  Palazso  Fondij  designed 
by  Lulgi  Vanvitelli.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Strada  Medina  Is  a  statue 
of  Fr,  8av,  Mercadante  (d.  1870),  the  composer  of  several  operas. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Medina  we  enter  the  busy  Strada 
8.  Oitueppe  to  the  left.  After  a  few  minutes'  walk ,  a  broad  street 
to  the  right  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  la  Knova  (PI.  F,  5), 
the  entrance  of  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was 
erected  in  1268  by  Oiovanni  da  Pisa,  and  restored  in  1525  by 

Agnolo  Franco, 

iNTERioB.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Banta/ede  and 
Simone  Papa  the  younger,  and  the  dome  with  others  by  Corentio  (the  four 
Franciscan  teachers  S.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Nioolaus  de  Lira,  and 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro).  The  fine  marble  pavement  is  in  poor  preservation^ 

In  the  1st  Chap,  to  the  right,  the  'Archangel  Michaer,  formerly  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo.  3rd  Chap. :  Crucifixion,  by  Marco  da  Siena.  In  the  Chap, 
del  Crocefisso  frescoes  by  Corenzio.  —  The  right  transept  contains  the  monu- 
ment of  Galeazzo  Sanseverino  (d.  1467),  with  sculptures.  In  the  opposite 
chapel  is  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood  by  Oiovanni  da  Nola.  —  At  the 
high-altar  is  a  Madonna  in  wood  by  Tommaso  de"*  Ste/ani^  with  saints  by 
i.  Borffhetti.   —  The  large  Chapsl  of  S.  Giaoomo  dsxxa  Mabca,  to  the 
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left  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  was  erected  in  1604  by  Gtonsalvo  da 
Cordova,  41  gran  capltano\  whose  nephew  Ferdinand  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  altar  the  monuments  of  his  two  most  distinguished  enemies :  Pietro 
Nayarro  (who  strangled  himself  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Castello  Kuovo) 
and  Lautrec,  a  Frenchman,  the  general  of  Francis  I.  (who  died  of  the 
plague  in  1528,  while  besieging  Naples).  The  monuments  are  attributed  to 
Oiov,  da  Nola  or  his  pupils.  The  inscriptions,  composed  by  Paolo  Giovio, 
testify  to  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  that  period. 

The  adjoining  Monattery  possesses  two  sets  of  CloMers,  with  tomb- 
stones, aud  a  Refectory  adorned  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Gross  and  other 
frescoes  by  unknown  masters. 

We  now  return  and  pursue  our  route  along  the  Str.  Giuseppe, 
of  which  the  Stbada  Montoliteto  forms  the  continuation.  Where 
the  lattei  expands  into  a  square,  on  the  right  stands  the  Palazzo 
Oravina ,  now  the  General  FoBt  and  Telegpraph  Office  (Pi.  F,  5), 
erected  about  1500  by  Ferdinando  Orsinl,  Duca  di  Gravina,  from 
designs  by  Oabriele  d^Agnolo^  but  disfigured  by  modern  improvements. 

Ascending  from  this  point  to  the  left,  past  a  Fountain  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.  (1663),  we  reach  the  Piazza  i>i 
MoNTOLiTBTo,  where  the  side-street  (p.  40)  to  the  Toledo  begins. 
Here  is  the  church  of  *Monte  Oliyeto  (PI.  F,  6),  usually  called  8', 
Anna  dei  Lombardi,  begun  in  1411  by  Guerello  Origlia,  the  favoure 
ite  of  King  Ladislaus,  and  continued  in  the  Early  Renaissance  styl- 
by  Andrea  Ciceione.  The  church  is  a  flat-roofed  basilica  without 
aisles,  and  contains  valuable  sculptures;  the  chapels  are  kept  shut 
(sacristan  Y2  ^0* 

Interior.   Cappella  Picgolohiki  (ist  on  the  left):  *  Altar  by  Ant.  Ro- 
seliino  of  Florence    (about  1476) :  in  the  centre  the  Xativity,  in  the  niches 
at  the  sides  and  in  the  medallions  the  four  Evangelists,  above,  Dancing 
angels  and   four  Putti.    The    ^Monument    of  Maria  of  Aragon  (d.   1470). 
natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  wife  of  Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  01 
Amalfi,  by  Rossellino^  (probably  completed  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano)^  is  a 
copy  of  the  monument  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  in  S.  Miniato's  at  Flo- 
rence.   Crucifixion,  by  OiuUo  Matzoni  of  Piacenza.  The  Ascension,  a  picture 
by  Silvestro  de^  Buoni  (ascribed  by  Big.  Frizzoni  to  the  school  of  Pintur- 
iechio).  —  Opposite  the  sacristy  is  the  Goro  D£I  Fbati,    containing  fine 
intarsia  work  by  Giovanni  da  Verona  (d.  1625),  restored  in  1840  by  Min- 
chiotti, — The  Choib  contains  frescoes  by   Simone  Papa  the  Younger.    The 
Sacbistt,   behind  the  choir,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by    Vasari.    The 
monuments  of  Alphonso  n.  and  Guerello  Origlia  are  by  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
—   Gappklla  MASTBOGrcDibi  (Ist  on  the  right).     Marble  *Altar,  with  the 
Annunciation  aiid  six  small  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ,  below,  by  Be- 
nedetto da  Maiano  (1^).    SeveriQ  monuments,  including  that  of  ^Marinus 
Curialis  Surrentinus  Terrenovee  comes",  1490,  who  founded  this  chapel.  —  5th 
Chapbl  on  the  left :  John  the  Baptist,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  —  The  Chapel 
or  THE  Madonna  (adjoining  the  right  transept)    contains  the  tombs    of 
Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  viceroy  of  Xaples  (d.  1532),  and  of  Charles  de 
Lannoy  (d.  1527),   general  of  Charles  V.  —  The  adjacent  Chapel  of  the 
Holt  Sbpulohbk  contains  a  coarsely  realistic  *Group  in  terracotta  com- 
pleted in  1492  by  Guido  Matzoni^  surnamed  Modanino  (of  Modena }  d.  1518), 
representing  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by  six  lifesize  figures  in 
a  kneeling  posture,-  all  portraits  of  contemporaries  of  the  artist:    Sanna- 
saro  as  Joseph   of  Arimathsea,   Pontanus  as  l^icodemus,  Alphonso  II.  as 
John,  beside  him  his  son  Ferdinand. 

The  adjacent  building,    now  occupied  by  public  offices,    was 
formerly    a   Benedictine  Monastery  ^   where    the  poet  Tasso  was 
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kindly  leeeived  when  ill  and  in  distress  in  1558.  The  old  chapter- 
house (shown  to  visitors  hy  the  sacristan),  in  the  early-Gothic 
style  with  disflgurements  of  later  date ,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  beautifnl  intarsia  work  on  the 
choir-stalls  is  by  Angela  da  Verona. 

Returning  to  the  fountain  mentioned  on  p.  43,  we  follow  the 
Galata  S.  Trinity  Maggiore  to  the  Laboo  S.  TbinitI  Magoio&e 
(PI.  F,  4),  where  a  lofty  Madonna  Column  was  erected  in  1748  in 
the  style  of  the  period.  In  this  piazza  is  situated  the  church  of 
Oesii  KnoYO,  or  S.  Trinith  Maggiore,  In  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
built  in  1584,  containing  frescoes  hySolimena  (History  of  Heliodorus, 
over  the  portal),  Stanzionij  SpagnolettOj  and  CoremiOj  and  overladen 
with  marble  and  decorations.  —  The  office  of  the  *Corriere  di  Na- 
poli*  opposite  the  church,  Piazza  S.  Trinity  Maggiore  12,  contains 
the  old  refectory  of  the  former  monastery  of  S.  Ckiaraj  where  a  dam- 
aged fresco  by  one  of  Oiotto's  pupils,  representing  the  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves,  is  still  preserved  (not  always  accessible). 

Beyond  the  church  of  Gesd  we  reach  the  Stbada  S.  TbinitI 
Maooiobb,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  crossing  the  Toledo  (p.  40), 
and  turning  Immediately  to  the  right  we  pass  through  a  gate  to 
"^Saata  Chiara  (PI.  F,  4),  originally  erected  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1310,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1318,  and  richly  but  tas- 
telessly restored  in  1752.  At  the  same  time  Oiotto's  frescoes  were 
whitewashed.    The   church  contains  handsome  Gothic  monuments 

of  the  Angevin  dynasty,  and  other  sculptures. 

The  *Intxriob,  92  yds.  long  and  35  yds.  wide,  is  lofty  and  handsome, 
resembling  a  magnificent  hall.  To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is 
the  monument  of  Onofrio  di  Penna,  secretary  of  £ing  Ladislaus  (d.  1332), 
with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  hermits  by  Bab^ceio ,  converted  into  an 
altar.  Above  are  a  Uadonna  enthroned  and  the  Trinity,  by  Frtmetteo, 
son  of  Maestro  Simone  (about  1300).  —  In  front  of  the  oi^an,  above,  are 
tasteful  reliefs  from  the  life  of  St.  Catharine,  14th  cent.,  executed  on  a 
dark  ground  and  resembling  cameos.  —  Of  tiie  principal  paintings  on  the 
ceiling,  the  first,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  second,  David  playing  on 
the  harp,  are  by  Seb.  Conca;  the  third,  David  sacrificing,  by  Bonito;  the 
fourth,  S.  Clara  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  by  Froneeseo  di  Ifura. 
The  last-named  master  also  painted  the  high  -  altar-piece  (the  Sacrament) 
and  the  picture  over  the  principal  entrance  (King  Bobert  inspecting  the 
church  when  building). 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  two  sarcophagi:  on  the  right 
is  the  tomb  of  Gabriel  Adomo  (d.  1572).  an  admiral  under  the  Smperor 
Charles  V. ;  on  the  left  a  tomb  of  the  14th  century.  —  By  the  3rd  pillar 
to  the  left  is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  with  a  fresco  almost 
concealed  by  frippery,  attributed  to  Oiotto. 

Kear  the  side-door  which  leads  out  of  the  church  on  the  left  side  is 
the  small  but  graceful  monument,  by  Oiov,  da  IfolOyOt  Antonia  Gaudino, 
who  died  in  1^  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage, 
with  a  beautiful  epitaph  by  the  poet  Antonius  Epicurus  (d.  1555).  The  next 
chapel  contains  two  tombstones  of  the  14th  century.  —  The  Cappslla 
Sanfeliok,  adjoining  the  pulpit,  which  is  borne  by  lions  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  the  13th  cent.,  contains  a  Crucifibdon  by  Lat^franeo,  and  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus  with  figures  of  Protesilaus  ana  Laodamia  which  forms 
the  tomb  of  Cesare  Sanfelice,  Duca  di  Bodi  (d.  1632).  —  The  following 
Cappklla  Lovoobabdi  de  la  Cruz  Ahedo  contains  on  the  left  side  a  mon- 
ument of  1529,  and  on  the  right  a  similar  one  of  1863. 
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At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  tiie  magnificent  *M<mum€nt  of  Rciheri 
the  Wise  (d.  1343),  43  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  the  brothers  Btucio  and 
Oithfonni  of  Florence  (not  Matucdo  the  Younger),  The  king  is  represented 
in  a  recumbent  postnre,  in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan,  on  a  sarcophagus 
embtilished  with  reliefs  and  supported  by  saints.  In  a  niche  above 
he  appears  again,  seated  on  his  throne.  At  the  top  is  the  madonna 
between  SS.  Francis  and  Clara.  The  inscription,  H3emite  Robertum 
regem  virtute  refertum**  is  ascribed  to  Petrarch.  —  In  the  adjacent  N. 
Tranbkpt  is  the  monument  of  his  second  daughter  Mary,  sister  of 
Johanna  L,  empress  of  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of  DurazEO,  attired 
in  her  imperial  robes.  By  the  wall  to  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Agnese  and 
Clementia,  the  two  daughters  of  the  empress,  the  former  having  also 
been  the  consort  of  a  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Giacomo  del 
Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto.  In  the  left  lateral  wall,  the  tomb  of  Mary, 
infant  daughter  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  who  died  in  1344.  Here  also  is 
the  fine  tomb  of  Paolina  Banieri,  the  faithful  friend  of  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
with  a  lifesize  figure  of  the  deceased,  by  Car.  Solari  (1878).  —  In  the  S. 
Tbamsspt,  adjoining  the  monument  of  Robert  the  Wise,  is  that  of  his 
eldest  son  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  died  in  1828,  before  his  father, 
by  Tino  da  Oamaino  of  Siena  (1838).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the 
monument  of  Mary  of  Valois,  his  queen,  erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  her 
daughter  Johanna  I.  —  The  Chapel  adjoining  the  8.  transept  on  the  right 
is  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  six  children  of  Charles  III. 
are  interred. 

The  handBome  Campanile  (clock- tower]  of  S.  Chiara  was 
foimerly  attributed  to  Maiucdo  the  Younger  or  to  his  pupil  Oiacomo 
de  Sanctis  (14th  cent.),  and  hence  was  long  considered  to  proYe 
that  Naples  was  one  of  the  heralds  of  the  Renaissance.  In  reality 
it  was  not  built  till  after  1600. 

Farther  on  in  the  Str.  S.  Trinity  Maggiore,  we  soon  reach,  on  the 
left,  the  Labgo  S.  Dombnico  (PI.  F,  4),  containing  the  palaces 
of  (to  the  right)  Casacalenda,  Corigliano,  and  (to  the  left,  beyond 
the  square)  8.  Severe,  and  Caviati,  and  adorned  with  a  Obelisk, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  saint,  executed  by  Vaecaro 
in  1737  from  a  design  by  Fansaga.  The  stairs  to  the  left  lead  to  a 
slde-entranee  of  the  church  of  S.  Domenioo,  the  principal  entrance 
of  which  in  the  court  of  the  Pretura,  Vico  S.  Domenioo,  is  generally 
closed. 

*8.  Domenieo  Maggiore  (open  7-11  a.m.  only),  erected  by 
Charles  11.  in  1289  in  the  Gothic  style  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  alterations  it  has  under- 
gone (the  last  in  1850-53).  The  church  is  83  yds.  long,  36  yds. 
wide,  and  84  ft.  high.  It  contains  twenty-seven  chapels  and  twelve 
altars,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance  with  its  handsome 
columns  and  rich  gilding,  but  the  cassetted  ceiling,  added  dn  the 
17th  cent.,  does  not  harmonise  well  with  the  rest  of  the' edifice. 
The  most  distinguished  famiUes  of  Naples  have  for  several  centuries 
possessed  chapels  here,  with  numerous  monuments,  which  are  as 
important  examples  of  early  Renaissance  sculpture  as  those  in  S. 

Chiara  are  of  Gothic  art. 

The  1st  Chapel  to  the  right  (wall  of  the  entrance),  that  of  the  Sa- 
Iwtto,  formerly  of  the  Carafa  family,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Madonna 
with  88.  Martin  and  Dominicua  and  several  of  the  Caratas)  .by  Andreci. 
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da  SeUerno^  freely  repainted ;  also  the  rococo  monument  of  General  Filippo 
Saluzzo  (d.  1852),  and  th^  chaste  and  simple  monument  of  Galeotto  Garafa 
(d.  1513)  with  medallion.  —  2a6.  Chap. :  Altar-piece  by  Agnolo  Franco ; 
monument  of  Bishop  Bartolommeo  Brancaccio  (d.  1341). 

The  ^Gapfblla  pkl  Gbogefisso  (the  7th)  contains  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  15th  century.  The  altar  is  covered  with  Florentine  mosaic 
designed  by  Cosimo  Fanaaga.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  a  relief  of  the 
Oracle  of  the  Gruciflx  by  Tomtnaso  de'  Ste/ani^  which  according  to  tradition, 
thus  addressed  Thomas  Aquinas :  'Bene  scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma :  quam  ergo 
mercedem  recipies?**  To  which  the  saint  replied :  *Non  aliam  nisi  te.*  Pictures 
on  each  side  of  the  altar :  on  the  right  Bearing  of  the  Gross,  on  the  left 
Descent  from  the  Gross  by  an  imitator  of  the  Flemish  style.  To  the  left  of 
the  altar  the  *Monument  of  Francesco  Garafa  (d.  1470)  by  Affnello  del  Fiore  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  another  by  the  same  master,  completed  by  OUtvainni 
da  Nola.  The  small  side-chapel  contains  tiie  tomb  of  Ettore  Garafa, 
Gonte  di  Buvo  (d.  1511),  with  martial  emblems  and  arabesques.  The 
next  chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  Madonna  della  Bosa,  ascribed  to 
Maestro  Simone.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  beautiful  ^Monument  of 
Mariano  d'^Alagni,  Gount  Bucchianico,  and  his  wife  Gatarinella  TJrsino  (d. 
1447),  by  Agnello  del  Fiore.  Adjaeent  to  it  is  the  monument  of  lTiccol6  di 
Sangro,  Principe  di  Fondi,  \iy  Domenico  d"" Auria.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the 
sacristy,  monuments  of  various  members  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  ^Saoristy  has  a  ceiling-painting  by  Solimena,  and  at  the  altar 
an  Annunciation ,  attributed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno.  Around  the  walls, 
above,  are  forty-five  large  wooden  sarcophagi  with  velvet  covers,  ten  of 
which  contain  the  remains  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Among  these 
are  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1494);  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1496);  his  aunt.  Queen 
Johanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1518) ;  Isabella  (d.  1524),  daughter 
of  AlphonsoII.  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  etc.  Also  Hxe  coffin  of  Fernando 
Francesco  d'Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the  hero  of  Ravenna  and  Pavia, 
who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan  in  1525.  The  inscription  is  by  Arioeto. 
Above  the  tomb  are  suspended  his  portrait,  a  banner,  and  a  sword.  His 
wife  was  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Golonna,  who  after  his  death  sang  his 
praises  in  the  island  of  Ischia  (p.  106). 

In  the  8.  Tbaksept  is  the  Monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  (d.  1514), 
by  Giovanni  da  Nola. 

From  the  S.  transept  a  door  leads  into  a  portion  of  the  older  church, 
which  also  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  particularly  that  of  the 
Rota  family,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  Here  also  is  the  side-entrance  men- 
tioned at  p.  45. 

The  High  Altab,  adorned  with  Florentine  mosaic,  is  by  Fanta^fa^  1652. 

In  the  X.  Traksept,  above  the  chapel  of  the  Pignatelli,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Giovanni  di  Durazzo  (d.  1323)  and  Filippo  di  Taranto  (d.  1336), 
sons  of  Gharles  II.,  with  a  long  inscription  in  leonine  verse. 

N.  AiSLB.  The  8th  Ghapel  (S.  Maria  della  Neve;  contains  above  the  altar  a 
beautiful  "^Haut-relief  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  attended  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  the  best  work  of  Giovanni  da  Nola^  executed  in  1536.  Here,  to 
the  right,  is  also  the  monument  of  the  poet  Giambattista  Marini  of  Kaples 
(d.  1625),  well  known  for  his  bombastic  style,  with  a  bust  by  Bartolommeo 
Viscontini.  —  7th  Ghapel,  of  the  Ruffo  Bagnara  family:  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Gatharine,  hj  Leonardo  da  Pistoja;  tombs  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (d.  1529) 
and  of  Gardinal  Fabricio  Ruffo  (d.  1829)  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
the  events  of  1799.  —  6th  Ghapel:  tombs  of  the  Garafa.  >-  5th  Ghapel:  of 
the  Andrea.  —  4th  Ghapel :  tombs  of  the  Rota  family,  with  a  ''Statue  of 
John  the  Baptist  by  Giovanni  da  Nola^  as  a  monument  to  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Rota  (d.  1575),  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  by  Domenico 
d'Auria  (1600).  —  3rd  Ghapel,  to  the  left:  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  by 
Seipione  Gaetano ;  tomb  of  Antonio  Garafa,  sumamed  Malizia  (d.  1438).  — 
2nd  Ghapel,  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  17th  cent. :  the  miracle-working  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Andrea.  —  1st  Ghapel,  to  the  left,  by  the  entrance  (S.  Stefano): 
Ghrist  crowning  Joseph,  by  Luca  Giordano:  on  the  lateral  walls  an  Adora- 
Uon  of  the  Magi,  by  a  Flemish  master;  Holy  Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea 
ia  Salemo* 
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In  the  adjacent  monaatery  the  celebrated  Thoma*  Aquinas  lived  in  1272 
as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  which  was  then  founded, 
and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  the 
king  himself.  His  cell,  now  a  chapel,  and  his  lecture-room  still  exist. 
The  monastery  Is  now  occupied  by  various  public  offices.  The  Aeeademia 
Pontanianay  founded  in  1471  by  the  learned  Qiovemni  Pontano,  also 
meets  here. 

Ascending  the  Yia  Mezzocannone  (p.  28),  which  leads  to  the  S. 
from  S.  Domenico,  and  then  following  the  third  cross-street  to  the 
right,  we  reach  the  Piazza  dl  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  which  rises 
the  church  of  9,  Giovanni  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  5),  recently  entire- 
ly rebuilt  in  consequence  of  a  collapse.  The  adjacent  chapel  of 
8.  Oiaoanni  de'  Pappacoda  possesses  a  handsome  Gothic  portal 
dating  from  1415.  —  The  small  church  of  S.  Maria  della  PieUi  de 
Sangrij  commonly  called  La  Cappella  Sansevero  (PI.  F,  4),  is  now 
closed  and  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  Palazzo 
Sansevero,  to  which  it  belonged  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Sangro 
di  Hanseyero  family.  The  marhle  works  in  this  chapel  —  Dead 
Christ  euTeloped  in  a  winding-sheet,  Cecilia  Gaetani,  wife  of 
Antonio  di  Sangro,  as  Pudicitia,  and  the  *Man  in  the  Net',  by 
Giuseppe  Sammartino,  Ant.  Conradini,  and  Fran.  Queirolo,  —  ex- 
hibit all  the  bad  taste  of  18th  cent,  art,  its  tricky  effects  with  trans- 
parent garments,  its  artificiality,  etc.,  combined  at  the  same  time 
with  a  high  degree  of  technical  finish, 

We  now  return  to  the  Largo  S.  Domenico  (p.  45),  and  proceed 
to  the  N.  E.  by  the  Strada  Nilo  and  by  the  Strada  S.  Biaglo  de*  Librai 
(p.  48)  farther  on.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  S.  Angelo  a  Kilo 
(PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1385;  to  the*  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the 
^Monument  of  the  founder  Cardinal  Brancacci  (d.  1428),  by  Dona- 
UUo  and  Micheloszo,  who  have  here  blended  the  Gothic  mon- 
umental character  with  the  new  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Via  dbll'  Uniybbsita  (the  second  street  from  the  Piazza 
S.  Domenico  to  the  right)  descends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  not 
far  distant  — 

,  TJniyersity  (PI.  F,  4 ;  Regia  Univereitd,  degU  Studj"),  founded  in 
1!^24  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  reconstituted  in  1780  and  removed 
to  the  Jesuits'  College..  Jt  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe, 
and  possesses  five  faculties,  about  100  professorial  chairs,  a  library, 
and  natural  history  collections  of  which  the  mineralogical  is  the 
most  yaluable.  It  is  attended  by  upwards  of  4000  students.  The 
library,  on  the  upper  floor,  to  the  right,  is  open  ftom  9  to  3  daily 
(librarian  Comm.  Minervini').  The  Court  contains  a  few  busts  and 
the  statues  of  Pietro  della  Vigna,  chancellor  of  Frederick  II.,  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  G.  B.  Yico,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  erected  in  1863.  An 
extensiye  new  Uniyersity  Building  In  the  new  quarter  near  the  Re- 
clusorio  (p.  41)  is  planned. 

Leaying  the  uniyersity  and  proceeding  in  a  straight  direction, 
we  reach  the  richly  decorated  church  of  SB.  Seyerino  e  8oBio  (PI.  G, 
4),  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marcellino,  built  by  Mormandi  in  1490. 
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The  roof  is  adorned  with  freflooes  by  CorentiOy  who  is  Interred  here, 
bf  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy.  The  choir-stalls,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent.,  are  beantifally  carved.  A^oining  the  choir  to  the  right  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Sanseverini,  containing  three  monuments  of  three  bro- 
thers, who  were  poisoned  by  their  uncle  in  1616,  works  of  Giovawni  da 
Nolo.  In  a  chapel  near  the  choir,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
historian  Carlo  Troya  (d.  1858).  In  the  N.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Admiral  Vincenzo  Garafa  (d.  1611)  and  the  Duca  Francesco  de  Mannilis 
(d.  1649).  The  2nd  chapel  in  the  1!^.  aisle  contains  an  altar-piece  by  An- 
drea da  Salerno^  in  six  sections,  representing  the  Madonna  with  St.  Jus- 
tina  and  John  the  Baptist.  By  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  in  the  chapel 
to  the  right,  the  *Tomb  of  a  child,  Andrea  Bonifacio,  ascribed  to  Qiov.  da 
Nola\  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Giambattista  Gicara,  by  the  same  master,  both 
with  inscriptions  by  Sannazaro. 

The  monastery  connected  with  this  church  has  since  1818  been 
the  depository  of  the  Archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Frescoes  and  paintings  by  Corenzio 
adorn  the  interior.  The  40,000  parchment  MSS.  (the  oldest  of 
which  are  in  Greek)  date  from  703  onwards,  and  include  the 
Norman,  Hohenstaufen,  Angevin,  Aragonese,  and  Spanish  periods. 
The  documents  of  the  Angevin  period,  380,000  in  number,  form  no 
fewer  than  378  volumes.  (Permission  to  inspect  them  must  be 
obtained  from  the  director  of  the  Archives,  the  historian  Comm. 
Bart.  Cafasso.^  —  The  entrance  to  the  cloisters  is  by  a  gateway 
to  the  right  in  the  street  ascending  to  the  left  of  the  church.  We 
then  traverse  the  arcades  of  the  first  two  courts,  and  in  the  next 
we  shall  find  the  custodian  between  10  and  3  o'clock  (V2"l  'r.). 
The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  adorned  velth  nineteen  ♦FaBscoBS, 
unfortunately  much  damaged  and  of  late  badly  restored,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  They  are  generally  ascribed 
to  Lo  Zingaro  and  his  supposed  pupils,  the  Donzelli  and  j9imone  Papa^ 
but  Messrs.  Orovee  and  Gavalcaselle  assign  them  to  a  painter  of 
Umbro-Florentlne  origin.  The  best  of  the  series  is  that  in  grisaille 
representing  the  youthful  saint  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  his  father 
and  nurse.  The  others  were  probably  carried  out  by  assistants. 
(Best  light  in  the  forenoon.)  In  the  open  space  in  the  centre  is  a 
fine  plane-tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Benedict, 
and  on  which  a  fig-tree  is  grafted. 

Returning  to  the  principal  street  (p.  47),  the  continuation  of 
which  is  called  the  Stsada  S.  Biagio  j>b*  Libaai  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  v^e 
pass  the  Monte  di  Piet^y  or  public  loan-establishment,  on  the  right, 
and  several  churches  and  palaces  of  little  importance.  After  ahout 
Y4  M.  our  street  Is  crossed  hy  the  hroad  Via  del  Duomo  (p.  53),  the 
left  branch  of  which  runs  N.  to  the  Strada  de'  Tribunal!,  which 
leads  straight  to  the  Gastel  Oapuano  mentioned  below. 

We  continue  to  foUow  the  Str.  S.  Biagio,  which  after  5  min. 
divides :  to  the  right  the  Str.  S.  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  leads  to  the  Porta 
Nolana  (p.  39);  to  the  left  is  the  Str.  dell'  Annunziata  with  the 
phuroh  of  the  Ajuiimziata(Pl.  H,  4),  erected  in  1757-82  by  L.  Yan- 
7itelli  pn  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  dating  from  Robert  the  Wise 
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(fresooes  by  Gorenzio;  tomb  of  the  notoiioas  Queen  Jobannall., 
d.  1435).  —  Adjoining  is  the  large  Casa  dei  Trovatelli,  or  Found- 
lings' Home,  shown  by  special  permission  only.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  niche  (now  built  up)  in  which  formerly  worked  the 
'niota'  or  wheel  on  which  the  foundlings  were  placed.  Now  the 
children  are  received  inside  the  institution  and  the  names  of  the 
parents  ascertained.  Boys  remain  in  the  home  until  7  years  old; 
girls,  if  unmarried,  frequently  spend  their  entire  life  here,  working 
as  sempstresses,  servants,  etc.  (their  embroidery  is  noted).  The 
income  of  the  home,  which  is  admirably  managed,  is  about 
400,000  francs.  It  Is  the  popular  custom  to  visit  this  home  on 
April  24th  and  2dth.  —  The  Str.  dell*  Annunziata  Is  continued 
by  the  Str.  Maddalena,  which  leads  us  to  the  piazza  immediately 
within  the  Porta  Oapuana.  On  our  right  here  is  the  gate  (see 
below) ;  opposite  us  is  the  ohutch  of  8.  Caterina  a  FormellOf  with 
a  dome  constructed  in  1523 ;  and  on  our  left  is  the  — 

Oastel  Oapnaao  (PI.  G,  3),  usually  called  La  Viearia,  found- 
ed by  William  I.  and  completed  by  Frederick  II.  in  1231  from  a 
design  by  FucciOj  once  the  principal  residence  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
kings,  and  occasionally  that  of  the  Anjous.  In  1540  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  (p.  31)  transferred  the  different  courts  of  justice  to  this  pal- 
ace, where  they  remain  to  this  day.  A  visit  to  some  of  these  courts 
aifords  the  traveller  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Neapolitan  national  character.  A  prison  of  evil  repute  was 
formerly  situated  below  the  criminal  court.  The  chief  entrance  is 
on  the  other  side,  opposite  the  Via  de*  Tribunal!  (p.  51). 

The  ♦Porta  Capuana  (P1.H,3),  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
about  1484,  was  designed  by  the  Florentine  Oiuliano  da  MaianOj 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  gateways  in  existence.  On  the 
entry  of  Charles  Y.  in  1535  it  was  restored  and  decorated  with 
sculptures  on  the  outside  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  Like  most  of  the 
other  gateways  at  Naples,  it  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  round  towers. 

Past  the  outside  of  this  gate  runs  the  Cor  so  GaribaldifVl.  H,  8, 4), 
which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  41).  Near 
the  gate  is  the  station  of  the  branch-line  to  Nola-Baiano  (PI.  H,  3 ; 
p.  173),  close  beside  which  is  the  station  for  the  Aversa  and  Gai- 
vano  line  (see  p.  23). 

Oatside  the  Porta  Gapusna  stretch  the  verdant  and  fertile  Paduli  (•'. 
e.  palndi  or  marshes),  a  district  about  20  sq.  H.  in  area,  the  kitchen- 
garden  of  Naples,  in  which  crops  succeed  each  other  in  continuous  rotation 
all  the  year  round.  About  */*  M.  beyond  the  gate  the  tramway  (p.  23)  ends, 
opposite  the  extensive  Slaughter  Hoiue^  at  the  — 

*€ampo  Banto  Nuoto,  laid  out  in  1836,  a^oining  the  hill  called  Poggio 
Reale.  From  the  lower  entrance  the  principal  avenue  leads  to  a  rectan- 
gular space,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  chief  Neapolitan  families.  The 
path  diverging  here  to  the  left  leads  to  a  good  point  of  view.  Farther 
up  the  principal  avenue  is  the  Churchy  in  which  a  solemn  service  is  held 
on  All  Souls'  Day  (Nov.  2nd;  ^Giorno  dei  Vorti'').  Through  the  open 
doorway  on  the  left  we  enter  the  colonnaded  Atrium  of  the  cemetery, 
in  the  eentre  of  which  is  a  colossal  Statue  of  Religion^  by  Angelini.   The 
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cemetery  contains  numerous  chapels  erected  by  guilds  and  societies,  many 
of  them  in  the  shape  of  temples.  These  consist  of  two  apartments,  in  the 
lower  of  which  the  bodies  are  buried  for  about  18  months,  until  they 
are  completely  parched  (not  decayed)  through  the  action  of  the  tufa  soil. 
They  are  then  removed  to  the  upper  apartment  and  placed  in  niches  covered 
with  marble  slabs. 

Leaving  the  cemetery  by  the  principal  gate  we  reach  the  road  from 
the  Beclusorlo  (p.  41).  In  this  road,  a  few  yards  farther  on,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Oimilero  delta  PUUt,  or  burial-ground  of  the  poor,  opened  in  18S8. 
This  cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  resembles  a  huge  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  centre  stands  a  Pietii  in  marble,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  a  chapel. 

The  well-k^t  Protestant  Cemetery  iOmUh-o  lYoteitante^  PI.  H,  2) 
lies  on  the  road  to  the  Gampo  Santo  Vecchio,  about  V«  ^-  from  the 
Porta  Gapuana.  (Visitors  ring  at  the  gate,  V*  ''•)•  -A.  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  names  observed  here  are  English,  German,  and  American 
(among  others  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  mathematician,  d.  1872). 

Starting  from  the  piazza  within  the  Porta  Gapuana,  and  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Oaterina  (p.  49),  we  now  follow 
the  Strada  Carbon ara  (PI.  G-,  3),  which  leads  in  8  min.  to  the 
Strada  Foria(p.  41).  On  the  right,  at  the  point  where  the  street 
narrows,  a  broad  flight  of  45  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Oiovanni  a  Carbonara  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  1344,  and 
enlarged  by  King  Ladislaus.     Entrance  by  a  side-door. 

The  *Monument  of  King  Lttditlaus  (d.  1414),  considered  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Ciccione^  erected  by  Johanna  II.,  the  king^s  sister,  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  high-altar,  and  is  of  very  imposing  general  effect,  as  well 
as  carefully  executed  in  the  details.  Above  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Ladislaus ;  in  a  recess  below,  a  sarcophagus  with  the  king  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  bishop  (in  reference  to  the  removal 
of  the  excommunication  under  which  the  king  lay  at  his  death);  under- 
neath ,  Ladislaus  and  Johanna  ;  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  statuea 
which  represent  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  altar  was  restored  in  1746. 

The  Gappeixa  del  Sole,  behind  this  monument,  contains  the  *Tomb 
of  the  Grand  Seneschal  Sergianni  Caracdolo^  the  favourite  of  Johanna  U., 
murdered  in  1432,  also  by  Cicdone.  It  was  erected  by  his  son  Trojano, 
and  reveals  traces  of  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Inscription  by  Lorenzo 
Valla.  The  frescoes,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary,  are  by  Leonardo  di 
Bisuccio  of  Milan  (about  1450),  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  Giotto.  —  The 
Grapel  of  the  Caracoiolo  Rosbo,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a  circular 
temple  erected  and  ornamented  in  1516-57  from  the  designs  of  Oirolamo 
Santacrocey  contains  statues  by  Oiov.  da  NoUty  Oirol.  Santaeroce^  and 
Pietro  della  Plata  (altar-reliefs),  and  the  monuments  of  Galeazzo  to  the  left, 
and  Ck>lantonio  Garacciolo  opposite,  by  Scilla  and  Dom.  d''Auria  respectively. 

—  The  Sacbistt  contains  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Ghrist  by 
Vasariy  1546  (much  injured).  —  Adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  from 
the  church  is  a  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  a  handsome  statue  executed  in 
1571.  —  On  the  same  side,  farther  on,  is  a  large  altar  in  the  form  of  a 
chapel,  called  the  *'Ghapbi/  of  St.  John  the  Evakqblist,  with  good 
Renaissance  sculptures  of  the  15th  cent.,  renewed  in  1619  by  Al.  Mirabollo, 

—  The  above  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  interesting  monuments  in  the 
church. 

The  Gongrboazionb  di  S.  Monica,  with  a  separate  entrance  at  the  top 
of  thefflight  of  steps  leading  to  the  church ,  contains  the  monument  of 
Prince  Ferdinando  di  Sanseverino  by  Andreas  de  Florentia. 

Near  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  was  once  the  arena  for  gladiator- 
combats,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Johanna  I.  and  King  Andreas, 
Petrarch  was  a  horror-stricken  spectator. 

We  now  return  to  the  Oastel  Capuano  (p.  49). 
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From  the  Piazza  de'  Tiibunali,  opposite  tlie  principal  entrance 
to  the  Castel  Oapuano,  the  "busy  Strada  de'  Tribunali  (PI.  F,  Q, 
3,  4)  leads  in  a  nearly  W.  direction  towards  the  Toledo.  Follow- 
ing this  street,  we  pass  (on  the  left)  the  Gothic  entrance  of  the 
Ospedale  della  Face^  and  soon  reach  the  small  piazza  of  8.  Oennaro 
on  the  right,  the  column  in  which  was  erected  after  the  appalling 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1631  (p.  114)  to  commemorate  the  suc- 
cour rendered  by  St.  Januarius.  On  the  summit  is  the  bronze 
figure  of  the  saint  by  Finelli. 

We  next  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  cathedral  (principal  entrance 
in  the  new  Via  del  Duomo,  see  p.  53). 

The  '^'Cathedral  (PL  Or,  3),  which  is  dedicated  to  8t.  Januarius 
(S.  Gennaro),  was  begun  in  1272  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  continued  by  Charles  IL  after  1294, 
and  completed  by  Robert,  grandson  of  the  founder,  in  1314.  It  is 
in  the  French-Gothic  style,  with  lofty  towers  and  pointed  arches. 
The  freely  modernized  principal  facade  of  1299,  the  portal  of  which 
dates  from  1407,  is  at  present  undergoing  restoration,  and  is  being 
provided  with  towers.  In  1456  the  church  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake ,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Alphonso  I.  During 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  underwent  frequent  alterations  and 
restorations,  but  it  still  retains  many  of  its  original  characteristics. 

The  edifice  is  a  basilica,  the  aisles  of  which  have  a  Gothic  vaulting. 

Interior.  The  ceiling-paintings  of  the  Kavs  are  by  Santc^ede  (the  square 
ones)  and  Vineemo  da  Forti  (eval)^  the  frescoes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  walls  are  by  Luca  Giordano  and  his  pupils.  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Ghryso- 
stom  are  by  Solimena.  Over  the  principal  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  (1.) 
Charles  L  of  Aigou  and  (r.)  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hungary,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  wife  Clementia,  a  daughter  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
restored  by  the  viceroy  Olivarez  in  1599.  Above  the  side-doors  are  paint- 
ings by  VataiH  (1546),  representing  David  playing  the  harp,  and  the 
patron-saints  of  Naples;  the  heads  are  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  other 
members  of  the  Farnese  family. 

In  the  S.  Aisle  is  the  ^Chapel  of  St.  Januarius  (the  3rd),  commonly 
known  as  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  adorned  with  a  marble  facade  and 
magnificent  large  brazen  doors.  On  the  right  and  left  are  two  lofty 
columns  of  greenish  marble,  and  above  is  the  inscription :  'Divo  Janua- 
rio,  e  fame  hello,  peste,  ac  Vesuvi  igne  miri  ope  sanguinis  erepta  INea- 
polis,  civi  patrono  vindici."  The  chapel  was  erected  in  conseouence  of  a 
vow  made  during  the  plague  in  1527.  The  work  was  begun  in  1608  and  com- 
pleted in  1637  at  a  cost  of  a:  million  ducats  (about  ^,000;.).  The  best 
time  to  see  it  is  shortly  before  12,  the  hour  when  the  church  closes. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  is 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  marble,  and  contains  eight  altars,  forty-two 
columns  of  broccatello,  magnificent  doors ,  five  oil-paintings  on  copper  by 
DomenichinOy  and  several  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Januarius.  The  first 
four  representations,  however,  alone  (tomb  of  the  saint ;  his  martyrdom ;  re- 
suscitation of  a  youth  \  sick  persons  healed  by  oil  from  a  lamp  which  had 
hung  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint)  are  entirely  by  DomenichinOy  who  along 
with  Ouido  Rent  and  Lan/rancOy  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  their  jealous 
Neapolitan  rivals,  Spagnoletto  and  Corenzio ,  abandoned  the  task  of  paint- 
ing the  dome.  —  The  Sacristy  of  the  Tesoro  contains  pictures  by  8tan- 
zioni  and  Luca  Giordano ;  a  costly  collection  of  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  sacred  vessels ;  the  silver  bust  of  St.  Januarius,  executed  for  Charles  II. 
in  1306)  forty-five  other  busts  in  silver  of  the  patron  •  saints  of  the  city 
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and  other  valuable  relic«.  —  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  carefully  covered  relief  in  silver  representing  the  arrival 
of  the  saints  remains,  are  preserved  two  vessels  containing  the  Blood 
of  8t.  Januarku.  Bishop  of  Benevento,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian  in  905  (comp.  p.  96).  The  liqu^action  of  the  blood,  which 
according  to  the  legend  took  place  for  the  first  time  when  the  body  was 
brought  to  H^aples  by  Bishop  St.  Severus  in  the  time  of  Constantine ,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  greatest  festival  of  Naples  and  takes  place  three  times 
annually  during  several  successive  days  (Ist  Saturday  in  Hay.  in  the 
evening,  19th  Sept.,  and  16th  Dec,  between  9  and  10  a.  m.).  According 
as  the  liquefaction  is  rapid  or  slow  it  is  considered  a  good  or  evil  omen 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Travellers  by  applying  to  the  Sagrestano  may  often 
secure  a  good  place  near  the  altar  during  the  solemnity. 

In  the  S.  aisle,  farther  on,  is  the  Gappblla  Bbancia  rtbe  5th),  which 
contains  the  handsome  tomb  of  Cardinal  Garbone  (d.  1406)  by  Ant.  Ba- 
hoedo,  —  In  the  S.  Tbahbbpt  is  the  chapel  of  the  Oaraeeioli,  with  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Caraccioli  (d.  1268). 

At  the  back  of  the  transept,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
*Cappblla  Viwtoli  (open  6-8  a.m.  only),  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  upper 
part  adorned  with  paintings  by  Tommaso  degli  St^ani  in  the  13th  cent, 
(frequently  retouched),  the  lower  part  by  an  unknown  master;  over  the 
principal  altar,  monument  of  Gard.  Arrigo  Hinutoli  (d.  1412),  with  a 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Apostles;  other  tombs  of  the  14  th  and  l&th  cent.; 
triptych  of  the  Trinity  on  the  altar  to  the  left,  a  good  early  Sienese  work. 
—  The  adjoining  Gappslla  Tooca  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenas,  one 
of  the  first  bishops  of  Naples. 

Beneath  the  high-altar  (staircase  to  the  right,  with  brazen  doors)  is 
the  richly  decorated  'Gomfsbsio,  or  crypt,  wiUi  ancient  columns  and 
beautiful  marble  covering,  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Januarius.  The 
tasteful  ornamentation,  bv  Tomato  lialvito  of  Gomo  (1504),  should  be 
remarked.  Facing  the  shrine,  to  the  left,  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Gar- 
dinal  Oliviero  Garafa,  who  erected  the  chapel  in  1492-1506,  probably  also 
by  MaMto,  —  Fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  by  DomenicAMo,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Angels. 

The  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Gapece  (Hleota,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
contains  a  painting  of  Ghrist  between  St.  Januarius  and  St.  Athanasins, 
15th  eentuiy. 

In  the  V.  TbansepT)  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  are  the  tombs  of  (r.) : 
Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254  at  Naples),  erected  by  the  Archbishop  Umberto  di 
Montorio  in  1318,  restored  in  the  16th  cent.;  Andreas,  King  of  Hungary, 
who  was  murdered  by  his  queen  Johanna  I.  at  Aversa,  as  ttie  inscription 
records:  ^Andrese  Garoli  Uberti  Pannoniee  regis  f.  Keapolitanorum  regi 
Joannse  uxoris  dolo  laqueo  necato  Ursi  Hinutili  pietate  hie  recondito^ ;  (1.) : 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli  of  Naples ;  d.  1696). 

In  the  N.  Aislb,  near  the  transept,  is  the  Gappella  de^  Seripandi, 
adorned  with  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pieiro  Perugino  (?;  1460).  — 
We  next  reach  the  entrance  to  Santa  Bestituta  (see  below).  —  In  the  2nd 
chapel :  Entombment,  a  relief  by  Giovanni  da  Nola ;  above  it.  Unbelief  of 
Thomas,  a  painting  by  Marco  da  Siena.  —  In  the  vicinity  (in  the  nave)  is 
the  Font,  an  ancient  basin  of  green  basalt,  with  Bacchanalian  thyrsi  and  masks. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  left,  and  entered  from  it  by  a  door 
in  the  left  aisle  (when  closed,  fee  Vs  &•)?  i"  the  church  of  *8anta  Besti- 
tuta,  a  basilica  with  pointed  arches,  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  to  which  it  is  probably  indebted  for  Uie  ancient  Corinthian 
columns  in  the  nave.  This  was  the  cathedral  of  Naples  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  larger  church.  The  foundation,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Gonstantine  the  Great,  dates  from  the  7th  century.  When  the  cathedral 
was  built  this  church  was  shortened,  and  in  the  17th  cent,  it  was  restored. 
In  the  Chapel  S.  Maria  del  Principio,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  a  *Vo- 
8»ic  of  the  Virgin  with  St.  Januarius  and  Sta.  Bestituta,  restored  in  1322, 
and  considered  the  earliest  in  Naples ;  whence  the  name  'del  Principio\  On 
the  lateral  walls  two  remarkable  bas-reliefs  from  an  altar-screen,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  8th  cent.,  each  in  fifteen  compartments ;  to  the  left  the  his- 
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tory  of  Joseph ;  to  the  right  above,  St  Jamuarius,  then  SamsOD ;  beneath, 
St.  George.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  the  'Virgin  with  St.  Michael 
and  Sta.  Bestitnta,  by  SilvtBtro  Bttono  (?),  a  good  work  of  a  mixed  Um- 
brian  and  H^eapolitan  atyle  (forged  inscription;  painted  after  1600).  — 
The  small  dome  of  the  chapel  8,  OUwanni  in  Fonte  (closed)  to  the  right, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Constantine  in  833,  formerly  the  baptistery 
of  the  church,  is  adorned  with  old,  but  frequently  restored  mosaics 
(7th  cent.)  of  (Christ,,  the  Virgin,  etc. 

The  principal  facade  of  the  cathedral  (portal,  gee  p.  51),  which 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  looks  towards  the  new  and  broad 
Via  dbl  Duomo  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  4),  a  street  diverging  from  the  Strada 
Foria  (p.  41)  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Toledo.  Many 
of  the  densely  packed  houses  of  the  old  town  were  demolished  to 
make  way  fox  this  street,  which  extends  down  to  the  sea. — Adjoining 
the  cathedral,  on  the  right  as  we  leave  the  church,  is  the  extensive 
Arehiepiseopal  Palace  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  the  13th  cent,  and  en- 
tirely restored  by  Cardinal  Filomarino  in  1647.  The  principal  facade 
looks  to  the  Piazza  Donna  Regina. 

In  the  Str.  Anticaglia  (PI.  F,  0,3)  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
TheatrCj  in  which  the  emperor  Nero  appeared  as  an  actor,  once 
apparently  of  considerable  extent,  of  which  two  arches  still  exist. 

On  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Duomo  is  the  Palftzso  Cuomo  (PI. 
G,  4),  an  imposing  early-Renaissance  building  of  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent.,  erected  for  Ang.  Gomo,  probably  by  Florentine  artists.  The 
original  site  being  in  the  line  of  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  the  palace 
was  taken  down,  the  stones  being  marked,  and  was  carefully  re-eiect- 
ed  here  in  1882-86,  and  opened  as  the  Museo  Civico  Filangieri, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Prince  Qaetano  FilangUrL  Adm.  daily  10.30- 
2,Y2-1  ^-j  Tuee.  &  Sat.  free.  The  detailed  catalogue  also  contains 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  palace  and  museum. 

The  large  vestibule  on  the  Orottnd  Floor^  adorned  by  mosaics  by 
Salviati  in  the  style  of  the  lith  cent.,  contains  antiques  and  weapons, 
including  an  Aragonese  breech-loading  field-piece  of  the  15th  century.  — 
A  winding  staircase  ascends  to  the  First  Floor^  which  forms  a  tasteful 
exhibition-hall,  with  a  gallery  lighted  from  above.  Here  are  artistic 
weapons  of  the  16-18th  cent.,  two  Italian  chests  of  the  16th  cent.,  gems, 
enamels  (in  Case  xxv.,  Nos.  1033,  1026  are  by  Jean  III.  Penicaud^  the  chief 
Limoges  master),  and  about  60  paintings.  Among  the  last  are:  *1489. 
Bern.  Luini,  Madonna  with  Uie  donor,  a  lady  of  the  Bentivoglio  family; 
1466.  Bern,  Lanini  (?),  Uadonna;  Pordenom^  Descent  from  the  Gross; 
Spagnoletto^  1440.  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  1455.  Head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Sctn- 
dro  Botticelli^  Portrait  (wrongly  attributed  to  Dom,  GhirlandaJo)\  1469. 
J»  van  Eyeh  (?>,  Madonna;  1446.  Viin  Dyek^  Crucifixion;  and  other  Nether- 
landish works.  —  In  the  gallery  are  some  fine  Italian  majolicas,  porce- 
lain from  Capodimonte,  etc.;  silver  vessels. 


We  now  return  to  the  Stbada.  db*  Tbibunali.  After  a  few  paces, 

we  observe  the  small  Piazza  Gerolomini  on  the  right,  with  the  church 

of  S.  Filippo  Veri  (PI.  G,  3),  or  de'  Oerolomini,  erected  in  1592- 

1619,  and  overladen  with  ornament,  now  somewhat  dilapidated. 

Over  the  principal  entrance:  Christ  and  the  money-changers,  a  large 
fresco  by  Luea  Giordano;  high-altar-piece  by  Giovanni  Bernardino  Siciliano! 
lateral  paintings  by  Cormzio,    The  sumptuous  chapel  of  8.  Filippo  Neri, 
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to  the  left  of  the  high-altar^  contains  a  ceiling-fresco  by  Solimena;  and  that 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (4th  chap,  to  the  left)  a  painting  by  Outdo  Reni, 
Near  the  latter,  at  the  base  of  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  is  the  tombstone  of 
the  learned  Giambattista  Vico,  b.  at  Kaples  1670,  d.  1744.  The  sacristy 
(entrance  to  the  left)  contains  paintings  by  Andrea  da  SalemOy  Corrado, 
DomenicMno^  Salimbeniy  Ouido  Reni,  and  others. 

To  tbe  right,  fartber  on,  is  situated  S.  Paolo  Kaggiore  (PI.  F,  4), 
approacbed  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  built  in  1590  by  the 
Theatine  Orimaldi  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  remained  in  situ  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688,  and  two  Corinthian 
columns  with  part  of  the  architrave  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
church  contains  numerous  decorations  in  marble,  and  paintings  by 
CorensiOj  Stanzionij  Marco  da  Siena^  and  Solimena.  The  Cloisters 
are  borne  by  twenty-four  ancient  granite  columns.  During  the  Ro- 
man period  this  was  the  central  point  of  the  city. 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  S.  Paolo,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  to  the  left,  stands  the  church  of  *8.  Lorenxo 
rpl.  G,  4),  begun  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  in 
1266,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  King  Manfred  at  Benevento 
(p.  205),  and  completed  by  Robert  I.  in  1324.  The  site  is  that  of 
the  ancient  Basilica  Augustalis.  The  portal  and  the  choir  only  are 
of  the  Gothic  period,  the  nave  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  the  16th  century.  The  choir,  with  its  ambulatory  and  garland 
of  chapels  in  the  northern  style,  was  probably  designed  by  a 
French  architect.    The  belfry  beside  the  church  dates  from  1487. 

Intesiok.  The  large  picture  over  the  chief  entrance,  Jesus  and  St. 
Francis,  is  by  Vineeneo  Corso.  —  The  Coronation  of  King  Robert  by  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  with  a  predella  (signed),  in  the  7th  chapel  to  the  right 
is  by  Simone  di  Martino  of  Siena.  The  same  chapel  contains  the  relics  of 
some  frescoes  in  the  Sienese  style.  —  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  chapel 
of  that  saint  in  the  19.  transept,  on  a  gold  ground,  and  St.  Francis  as  the 
founder  of  his  Order  (ascribed  to  Zingaro),  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in 
the  S.  transept ,  both  show  traces  of  Flemish  influence.  The  three  statues 
of  St.  Francis,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  ^Beliefs  on  the  high- 
altar  are  by  Oiovanni  da  Nola  (1478).  —  In  the  retro-choir  behind  the 
high-altar,  entering  to  the  right,  are  the  monuments  of:  (1)  Catherine  of 
Austria ,  first  wife  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria  (d.  1323) ,  with  a  pyra- 
midal canopy  and  adorned  with  mosaics  *,  (2)  Johanna  di  Durazzo,  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Durazzo ,  and  her  husband  Robert  of  Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  of  poison  on  the  same  day,  20th  July,  1397;  below  are  three  Virtues, 
above  them  two  angels  drawing  aside  the  curtain.  Then,  in  a  closed  space : 
(3)  Mary,  the  young  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  killed  at  Aversa  in  1347. 
By  the  entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  right,  is  the  tombstone  of  the  naturalist 
GiambaUista  della  Porta  (1550-1616). 

The  monastery  connected  with  the  church,  now  used  as  barracks, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities,  a  fact  recalled  by  the 
coloured  arms  of  the  different  Sedili,  or  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
still  above  the  entrance  from  the  street.  The  Cloisters,  which  we  reach 
by  turning  to  the  left  in  the  entrance-passage ,  contain  the  tomb  of  Lu- 
dovico  Aldemoresco,  by  Baboccio  (1414).  In  1343  Petrarch  resided  in  this 
monastery;  and  Boccaccio,  when  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  beheld  the 
beautiful  princess  whose  praises  he  has  sung  under  the  name  of  Fiam- 
metta. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Toledo,  to  the  left,  is  situated  S.  Pietro 
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a  Xaiella  (PI.  F,  4),  in  the  Gothic  style,  elected  by  Qiovanm  Pi- 
pino  di  BarletiOj  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.  (d.  1316 ;  his  tomb 
is  in  the  left  transept),  but  afterwards  altered.  In  the  adjacent 
monastery  is  established  the  Conservatorinm  of  Knaie  (B.  Collegio  di 
Mu8iea)j  founded  in  1537,  which  has  sent  forth  a  number  of  cele- 
brated composers  (e.g.  Bellini),  and  was  long  presided  overby  Mer- 
cadante.  A  number  of  valuable  MSS.  of  Paesiello,  Jomelli,  Pergo- 
lese,  and  other  eminent  masters  are  preserved  here.  The  adjoining 
Piazza  di  S.  Maria  di  Gostantlnopoli  is  embellished  with  a  Statue 
of  BeUinL  —  Through  the  Porta  Alba  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dante 
on  the  Toledo  (see  p.  40). 

IV.  The  Klueiim. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
Toledo ,  at  the  point  where  a  street  leading  to  the  Piazza  Cavour 
diverges  to  the  right  (comp.  p.  41 ;  1^/4  M.  from  the  Piazza  del  Ple- 
biscite; omnibus  and  tramway  thence,  see  pp.  22,  23,  steam-tram- 
way from  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emauuele,  see  p.  23),  rises  the  — 

*^aa60  Kazionale  (PI.  E,  E,  3).  It  was  erected  in  1586  by  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Ossuna  as  a  cavalry-barrack,  and  in  1615  ceded  by 
Count  Lemos  to  the  university,  which  was  established  there  until 
1780,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Gesft  Vecchio.  Since  1790  it 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  collection  of  antiquities 
and  pictures,  to  which  in  1816  Ferdinand  I.  gave  the  name  of 
Museo  Reale  Borhonieo.  Here  are  united  the  collections  belonging 
to  the  crown,  the  Farnese  collection  from  Rome  and  Parma,  those 
of  the  palaces  of  Portici  and  Capodimonte,  and  the  excavated  treas- 
ures of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  and  Cumse.  These  united 
collections  now  form  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  Pompeian 
antiquities  and  objects  of  art  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  bronzes 
from  Herculaneum,  are  unrivalled.  + 

The  present  director  is  Oiulio  de  Petra,  to  whose  predecessor 
Ohueppe  Fiorelli  is  due  the  general  arrangement  of  the  museum 
as  it  now  stands.  Unimportant  alterations  are,  however,  still 
occasionally  made,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  ab- 
solutely accurate  enumeration  of  the  contents.  No  Catalogue  has. 
yet  been  published  except  for  the  coins,  the  weapons,  and  the  in- 
scriptions; but  we  may  mention  the  ^Quide  Giniral  du  Musie 
National'  which  has  been  published  by  Dom.  Monaco,  the  con- 
servator of  the  museum,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  in  several 
respects  (sold  at  the  book-shops,  price  5  fr.). 

The  Emtranob  is  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Toledo  to  the 
Piazza  Cavour,  opposite  the  Oalleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  41). 


t  The  following  letters  indicate  the  origin  of  the  different  objects  { 
B.  Borgia  collection,  C.  Capua,  C.  A.  Amphitheatre  of  Capua,  Cu.  Cumse, 
F.  Farnese  collection,  H.  Herculaneum,  L.  Lucera,  M.  Mintumee,  N.  Kaples, 
P.  Pompeii,  Ft.  Posfiuoli,  B.  Stabiae. 
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The  Museum  is  open  daily,  except  on  national  holidays  (see  p.  xxii)^ 
May  to  Oct.  9-3,  Nov.  to  April  10-4  o'clock ;  on  Sundays  (10-1) 
gratis,  on  other  days  admission  1  fir. ;  gratuities  forbidden.  Sticks 
and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up  at  the  Oofderohef  to  the  left  in  the 
gateway.  Tickets  are  obtained  on  the  right;  pass-out  checks  are 
supplied  to  -visitors  temporarily  leaying  the  Museum  for  lunch,  etc. 
The  officials,  most  of  whom  speak  French,  readily  give  informatioii. 

Permission  to  copy  or  stady,  which  is  always  accorded  to  artists  and 
arohseologists,  is  obtaiaed  by  strangers  on  showing  their  passports  at  the 
Seffreteria  (entered  by  the  second  door,  on  the  third  floor;  public  en- 
trance to  the  library  on  the  first  floor,  p.  74),  where  a  similar  permission 
may  be  procured  for  Pompeii  and  Peestum.  Free  tickets  for  Pompeii 
(p.  119)  are  also  to  be  had  here. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  general  arrangements :  — 

A.   Qboumd  Floor  (comp.  Plan,  p.  70). 

Bight  Side :  Ancient  Fretco9s  (see  below) ;  beyond  them,  Imoriptiani  and  sei^eral 
large  sculptures  (p.  59);  then  the  Canava  Room;  Ckincte 
Collection  (p.  61);  Egyptian  Antiqyitiet  (p.  61). 

Left  Side :  Ancient  MarbU  Statuee  (^.  61) ;  beyond  them,  the  Large  Brontes 
(p.  67). 

B.  Entrbsol. 

Bight  Side:  Ancient  Fretcoee  (p.  69);  Andcnt  Terraeottae  (p.  69). 
Left  Side:      Oumaean  AntiquUiee  (p.  70);  Rcnaiaance  Objects  (p.  70);  Bn- 
gravinge  (p.  70). 

G.  Uppbr  Floor  (comp.  Plan,  p.  71). 

Bight  Side:    Copiee  of  Pompeian  Pictures  (p.  70),   Articles  of  Food  from 

Pompeii  (p.  71) ;  Papyri  (p.  71) ;  Pictures  (p.  71 ;  1st  section). 
Immediately  opposite:  l^ary  (p.  74). 
Left  Side:      Ancient  QUus  (p.  74);  Coins  (p.  74);  Pictures  (p. 74;  Neapolitan 

and  foreign);  Museum  Santangelo  (p.  76)  and  Vases  ^.  76); 

8maU  Bronzes  (p.  78);  Oold  and  Silver  Ornaments  and  Oems 

(p.  79). 
The  followii^  description  begins  with  the  right  or  E.  side  of  each  floor. 

A.    Ground  Floor. 

Leaving  the  entrance-gateway,  we  pass  through  a  glass-door, 
where  tickets  are  given  up,  into  a  large  Vbbtibulb  with  sev- 
eral ancient  statues  from  the  Famese  collection.  At  the  end  of 
the  vestibule  are  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  upper  floors  (pp.  70 
et  seq.).  —  The  following  are  the  most  interesting  statues  in  the 
vestibule :  On  the  right,  by  the  entrance,  Alexander  Severus ;  left, 
a  Melpomene  from  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  erroneously 
restored  as  Urania.  By  the  staircase,  right.  Flora;  left,  Genius  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  At  each  of  the  two  doors  leading  to  the  court  are 
four  figures  with  the  toga;  by  the  staircase  two  river-gods. 

The  **Oolleetio]i  of  Andent  Frescoes  (Afpreseki  Pompeiani) 
from  Herculaneum ,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  etc.,  which  we  first  visit, 
occupies  the  right  half  of  the  ground-floor.  These  paintings  oc- 
cupy seven  rooms  and  a  corridor,  being  grouped  in  accordance 
with  their  subjects,  and  each  group  is  furnished  with  a  Roman 
numeral.    These  works  (along  with  those  found  at  Rome)  are,  with 
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tilie  exception  of  painted  vases  and  mosaies,  almost  the  only  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  painting  vhich  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are 
therefore  of  extreme  value.  They  are  our  sole  informants  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  style ,  colouring,  and  treatment  of  light  and  shade. 
Many  of  them  are  beautifully  conceived,  and  executed  with  an  easy, 
masterly  touch,  and  they  include  landscapes ,  historical  and  mytho- 
logical subjects ,  genrepaintings,  architectural  drawings,  and  animal 
and  fruit-pieces.  Altiiough  mere  decorative  paintings  of  a  small 
provincial  Roman  town,  they  suffice  to  show  how  thoroughly  the 
profession  was  imbued  with  artistic  principles.  Some  of  the  represen- 
tations may  be  copies  from  celebrated  or  favourite  pictures,  but  the 
style  is  such  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  were  mechanic- 
ally copied  or  stencilled.  The  rapid,  easy  execution  and  absence 
of  minute  detail  prove  that  they  were  intended  for  effect,  and  not 
for  dose  inspection.  Their  state  of  preservation  of  course  varies 
greatly  (comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xU-xlv). 

I.  Room  (immediately  to  the  right  of  the  place  where  tickets  are 
given  up ;  Ist  door),  a  long  corridor :  Architectural  mural  decorations. 
Those  on  the  left  side,  the  farther  end,  and  the  farther  part  of  the 
right  wall  are  nearly  all  from  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 

II.  Room  :  Animals,  fruit,  still-life,  attributes  of  gods,  etc.  — 
We  now  return  through  the  Ist  Room  to  the  principal  collection. 

The  following  rooms  contain  the  mythological  and  genre  re- 
presentations. Their  enumeration  is  in  the  order  denoted  by  the 
Roman  numerals  above  on  the  walls. 

ni.  Room  :  xt.  *Girl  gathering  flowers.  Two  heads  of  Medusa, 
xvi-xviii.  Sea-gods.  In  the  corner  a  *Nereid  on  a  sea-panther.  By 
the  window-wall  Rape  of  Hylas  by  the  nymphs ;  Phryxus  and  Helle ; 
the  Three  Divisions  of  the  Globe.  Two  glazed  tables  exhibit  a 
well-arranged  collection  of  colours  found  at  Pompeii,  xx.  Sacrifice 
to  the  Lares :  in  the  centre  the  genius  of  the  family  sacrificing, 
while  a  servant  brings  the  swine  destined  as  the  offering ;  on  the 
right  and  left,  two  Lares ;  the  two  serpents  on  the  altar  symbolize 
the  Lares  (comp.  p.  122).  —  Beneath,  Bacchanalian  scenes.  —  xxi, 
xxli.  Sacrifice  to  Isis  and  scenes  in  the  Egyptian  style,  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  —  In  the  passage  to  the  following  room  : 
xxiv.  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium  from  Troy ;  under  it,  Scipio 
and  the  dying  Sophonisbe.  —  In  the  second  passage:  xxvi.  *Medea 
brooding  over  the  murder  of  her  children;  below,  Medea  with 
her  children  and  their  tutor.  Opposite:  xxvii.  MeleagerandAtalante. 

lY.  Room  :  (1.)  xxviii.  *Hercules  supported  by  Priapus  and 
Omphale.  xxviii,  xxix.  Perseus  releasing  Andromeda,  xxx.  (be- 
low) Hercules,  Dejanira,  and  the  Centaur  Nessus.  xxxi.  *Hercule8 
finding  his  infant  son  Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind ;  the  dignified 
figure  on  the  rock  represents  Arcadia  in  the  guise  of  a  local  deity 
(from  Heroulaneum).  Wounded  iEneas.  —  In  the  passage  to  the 
room  of  the  mosaics :  xxxii.    The  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
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snakes  sent  by  Juno,  xxxiii.  *Four  important  scenes  from  Hercula- 
neum :  Triumphant  actor,  with  Ms  mask  exhibited  as  a  votive  offer- 
ing; Achilles  and  Antilochus  (or  Patrodus);  Concert;  Attiring  of  a 
bride.  Also  genre-scenes  from  Pompeii  (woman  painting,  etc.).  — 
xxxiv.  Admetus  and  Alcestis  receiving  the  answer  of  the  orade.  — 
In  the  passage :  xxxv.  Comedy  scenes,  xxxvi.  Chastisement  of  Diice 
(same  subject  as  the  Famese  Bull,  p.  60).  Phsdra  and  Hippolytus. 
Cimon  nourished  from  the  breast  of  his  daughter  Pero  (a  favourite 
subject  with  modern  artists,  known  as  'Caritas  Romana').  —  xxxvii. 
*Theseus  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  xxxvlii.  Scenes  from 
the  forum  of  Pompeii :  in  the  centre,  School  (chastisement  of  a 
pupil)  ;  Baker's  Shop ;  Small  caricature  of  iEneas,  Anohises,  and 
Ascanius,  represented  with  dogs*  heads ;  pensive  maiden.  Several 
admirable  busts  of  youthful  subjects,  two  of  which  (to  the  left), 
representing  a  Pompeian  baker  and  his  wife,  recur  more  than  once, 
xxxix.  *Abduction  of  Brisei's  from  the  tent  of  Achilles.  *Achille8 
being  taught  the  lyre  by  Chiron.  Ulysses  unrecognised  by  Penelope. 
Achilles  recognised  at  Scyros.  —  xl.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  who 
raises  her  hands  supplicating  assistance  from  Artemis,  visible  among 
the  clouds.  *0re8tes  and  Pylades  in  presence  of  Iphigenia  at 
Tauris.  —  Adjacent  to  this  room  is  the' — 

y.  Room.  ^Mosaics,  In  the  centre,  on  the  floor :  Fettered  lion 
amid  Cupids  and  Bacchanalian  figures ,  from  the  House  of  the 
Centaur  at  Pompeii  (p.  138).  —  On  the  en  trance- wall ,  by  the 
pillar :  Theseus  with  the  slain  Minotaur,  three  copies.  Farther  on, 
towards  the  window:  in  the  centre,  actor  trained  by  a  poet; 
above,  skull,  and  other  symbols,  found  on  a  table  in  a  triclinium 
at  Pompeii ;  on  the  left  and  right  comedy  scenes  (by  Diosourides  of 
SamoB,  according  to  the  inscription) ;  a  partridge ;  two  cocks  after 
the  fight.  —  Under  the  window :  Animals  of  Egypt  (which  served 
as  a  threshold  in  front  of  the  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander). 
Above,  two  doves  (recently  found  in  Pompeii);  lion  and  tiger. 
—  Farther  on,  opposite  the  entrance:  *Acratus  (companion  of 
Bacchus)  riding  on  a  lion ;  below,  ^Garland  with  masks ;  on  the 
left,  parrots ;  on  the  right,  a  wild  cat  with  a  partridge,  and  fish,  all 
excellent  mosaics  from  the  house  of  the  Faun  (p.  136);  in  the 
niches,  four  mosaic-pillars  from  Pompeii  (p.  141).  —  Farther  on,  a 
chained  dog  with  the  warning  'Cave  Canem'  (from  the  threshold  of 
the  *House  of  the  Tragic  Poet',  p.  136).  —  Right  wall :  a  large  niche, 
probably  intended  for  a  fountain ;  above  it,  Phryxus  and  Helle ; 
on  the  left,  the  Graces,  the  marriage  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite ; 
on  the  right,  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  —  We  now  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  which 
is  continued  through  the  passages  from  the  3rd  Room  to  tiie  6th, 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  other  side. 

YI.  Room  :  In  the  two  passages,  beginning  next  the  window : 
\ll-xliv.  Rope-dancing  Satyrs,  *Hovering  Centaurs,  *Dancing  Sa- 
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tyrs  and  Bacchantes,  etc.  —  Farther  on:  xlv.  ^Representations 
of  Gnpid  (*Cupid8  for  sale  1').  xlvi.  Marriage  of  Zephyms  and 
Ghlori8(Lat.  Flora),  xlvii.  The  Graces,  xlviii.  Diana  and  Endymion 
(repeated  several  times) ;  Diana  with  a  bow,  in  a  pensive  attitade 
(pendant  to  the  'Girl  gathering  flowers'  in  Room  III).  —  By  the 
window  to  the  left :  xlix.  Venus  and  Mars,  several  representations. 
Yenus  and  Cnplds.  lii.  Triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus.  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  —  *liii.  Dancers. 

YII.  Room  :  Iviii-lix.  More  ancient  paintings  from  the  tombs  of 
RuYO,  Gnatia,  Paestum,  Capua :  Iviii.  Mercury  as  conductor  of  the 
dead.  Funeral  dance,  lix.  Samnite  warriors  in  full  armour,  from 
Paestum  (p.  168).  Gorgon  head  with  Messapian  inscription.  —  Ix. 
Narcissus  in  different  attitudes.  Ixi-lxiii  and  Ixv-lxvli.  Land- 
scapes from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabise.  Ixviii.  *Vulcan 
showing  Thetis  the  arms  of  Achilles  (twice).  Ixx.  Jupiter  crown- 
ed by  Victoria.  Ixxi.  Jo's  arrival  in  Egypt  (Egypt  being  re- 
presented by  Isls).  ^Jupiter  and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida.  lo  watched 
by  Argus.  Mercury  giving  the  Syrinx  to  Argus.  Ixxii.  Five*X>faiP- 
ings  on  Marble  (monochromic)  from  Herculaneum :  Achilles  (?) 
in  a  quadriga;  (Edlpus  with  Antigone  and  Ismene  (?);  Latona 
with  Niobe  and  other  women  of  Cadmus  playing  at  dice  (pur- 
porting to  be  by  Alexandres  of  Athens);  Scene  from  a  tragedy. 
Theseus  rescuing  the  bride  of  Pirithous  from  a  Centaur  ?).  Similar 
drawing  from  Pompeii :  Fragment  of  a  representation  of  the  fate 
of  Niobe  and  her  children. 

To  the  above  collection  belongs  a  corridor  (entered  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  or  by  the  3rd  door  in  the  great 
vestibule)  containing  *  Ornamental  Paintings  (Affreschi  Oma- 
mentali)  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  being  mural  decorations, 
some  of  them  with  raised  stucco  designs  and  reliefs.  They  are 
executed  with  taste  and  precision  and  deserve  careful  inspection. 
In  the  semicircular  space,  Ixxxii.  Valuable  collection  of  decorative 
masks.  Pillar  with  paintings  from  the  'FuUonica'  at  Pompeii  (p. 
187),  showing  the  different  processes  of  the  handicraft.  The  owl 
is  the  symbol  of  Minerva  the  tutelary  goddess  of  fullers.  Ixxxiv. 
♦Fragments  of  a  wall  from  Herculaneum. 

The  two  large  central  glass-doors  of  the  vestibule  on  the  right  and 
lert  lead  into  Coubts,  filled  with  reliefs ,  statues ,  and  architectural  frag- 
ments, many  of  whicii  deserve  the  notice  of  connoisseurs. 

The  two  parallel  long  rooms  in  the  E,  wing,  entered  from  the 
collection  of  ornamental  paintings,  contain  the  *  Gallery  of 
Inieriptioni  (QaUeria  Lapidaria),  The  collection  comprises  up- 
wards of  t2000  Latin  inscriptions,  others  in  Oscan  and  other  dia- 
lects, on  stone  and  bronze  tablets,  and  engraved  (graffiti)  and  painted 
fdipinti)  mural  inscriptions  from  Pompeii.  The  collection  is  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  geographical  situation  of  the  different 
localities  of  discovery,  and  consists  chiefly  of  epitaphs,  but  also 
includes  laudatory  and  other  inscriptions.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
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passage  from  the  front  to  the  back  (principal)  room,  is  a  statue  of 
Tiberku ,  to  the  right  Atreus  voith  the  Son  of  Thyettes  (?,  eomp. 
Introd.,  p.  xxxyI). 

The  principal  room  contains  among  other  antiquities,  immediately 
to  the  right,  inscriptions  in  Oscan  and  other  Italian  dialects,  of  which. 
No.  113,398  is  that  mentioned  at  p.  126  as  found  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Pompeii.  Among  the  bronze  tables  are,  at  the  end  of  the 
room  to  the  right,  near  the  Hercules,  the  celebrated  Tables  of 
Heraelea  (p.  214 ;  No.  2480),  bearing  on  one  side  regnlations  as  to 
temple-lands  in  the  ancient  Greek  language,  and  on  the  other  (in- 
Scribed  at  a  later  date)  the  Italian  municipal  laws  promulgated 
by  GfiBsar  in  B.  G.  46.  —  At  the  window  opposite  the  entrance  and 
at  the  left  end  of  the  room,  to  the  left  of  the  Farnese  Bull,  are 
two  marble  tables,  with  oval  hollows  serving  as  the  Municipal 
Standards  of  Measurement  for  grain  and  vegetables;  the  former  from 
Minturnae,  the  latter  from  the  Foium  at  Pompeii  (p.  126).  — 
Several  leaden  pipes  from  aqueducts,  etc.,  with  inscriptions. 

At  the  ends  of  this  room  are  placed  the  Farnese  Hercules  and 
the  Farnese  Bull ,  two  celebrated  works  of  antiquity ,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Farnese  family. 

The  so-called  *  Farnese  Hercules^  was  found  in  1540  in  the 
Therms  of  Oaracalla  at  Rome.  The  legs  were  at  first  wanting,  but 
were  restored  by  Delia  Porta ;  twenty  years  later  the  missing  por- 
tions were  discovered  and  were  restored  to  the  statue.  The  end  of 
the  nose,  the  left  hand,  and  part  of  the  left  arm  are  new. 

The  hero  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
the  sign  of  his  successful  accomplishment  of  the  eleventh  of  the  labours 
imposed  on  him  by  King  Eurystheus,  and  leans,  faint  and  weary,  on  his 
club.  The  conception  difPers  wholly  from  the  triumphant  victor  of  the 
early  legend,  and  would  alone  stamp  the  work  as  one  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  mannerism  appa- 
rent in  the  over-strained  effort  to  express  great  muscular  strength.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Athenian  Glyeon,  and 
was  probably  executed  under  the  early  emperors,  possibly  on  the  model 
of  a  statue  by  Lysippus. 

The  celebrated  group  of  the  **Famese  BuM,  a  work  of  the  Rho- 
dian  sculptors  ApoUonius  and  Tauriseus,  once  in  possession  of 
Asinius  PoUio,  was  also  found  in  1546  in  the  Therms  of  Garaoalla 
in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition.  The  restoration  of  the  group  was 
superintended  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  two  sons  of  Antiope,  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  mother  by  binding 
Dirce,  who  had  treated  her  with  the  greatest  cruelty  for  many 
years,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull.  Antiope  in  the  background 
exhorts  them  to  forgiveness.  The  boldness  and  life  of  the  group, 
originally  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble ,  is  unrivalled  in 
any  other  work  of  the  same  character  (comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xxxiv- 
xxxvi).  The  new  parts  are  the  head  of  the  bull,  the  Antiope,  with 
the  exception  of  the  feet,  the  upper  parts  of  Dirce  and  considerable 
portions  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
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We  retam  to  the  front  room  of  inscriptions,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  space  with  a  staircase  descending  to  the  floor  below.  To  the 
left  opens  the  Canota.  Room,  so  called  Arom  three  colossal  statncs 
by  Canova,  of  Napoleon  I,  his  mother  L»titia,  and  Ferdinand  IV. 
It  also  contains  three  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III.  Famese  (10  617.  un- 
finished, and  10514.  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo;  10621.  by  QngU 
della  Porta),  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  a  statue  of  Modesty,  by 
J.  Sammartino,  a  Head  of  the  Medusa,  after  Canova,  and  some 
antiqae  busts  of  the  Roman  imperial  epooh. 

We  deseend  the  staircaae  mentioned  above  to  the  Lowsb  Floob.  Boom  I. 
Casta  from  hieroglyphics  (at  the  window,  relief  of  asses*  heads).  Boom  II. 
contains  antique  inscriptions  and  the  CMnese  Collections,  including  a  magni- 
ficent yessel  in  carved  ivory.  Passing  next  through  an  empty  room  ^11) 
aod  Boom  IV.  eontajning  Qtriitian  IntcripHont,  irom  the  catacombs  of 
Bome  and  Naples  (built  into  the  walls),  we  reach  the  — 

Egyptian  Antiquities.  —  Boom  V.  In  the  centre,  Serapis,  found  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Serapeum  at  Pozzuoli.  Isis,  a  marble  statuette  from  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  holding  a  sistrum  and  key  of  the  Kile,  with 
interesting  traces  of  gilding  and  painting.  Coffin-lids.  On  the  short  wall, 
Horus  with  a  doge's  head.  The  cabinets  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  small 
statuettes.  —  Boom  VI.  In  the  centre:  by  the  window,  a  granite  tombstone  with 
twenty  two  figures  in  relief  and  hieroglyphics.  Egyptian  priest,  a  so-called 
Pastophorus\  in  black  basalt.  By  the  walls  six  glass  cabinets  with  various 
kinds  of  trinkets,  etc.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  second  immured  tablet 
is  the  so-called  ^ Table  of  Isis",  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  By  the 
window  wall  a  papyrus  with  Greek  writing,  dating  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent., 
which  with  forty  others  was  found  at  Memphis  in  a  chest  of  sycamore  wood, 
and  contains  names  of  the  canal  -  labourers  on  the  Kile.  Opposite  the 
entrance  a  number  of  mummies  of  men,  women,  and  children ,  some  of 
them  divested  of  their  cerements  and  admirably  preserved  (the  skull  of 
a  female  mummy  still  retains  the  hsdr).  Also  the  mummy  of  a  crocodile. 
Karble  bust  of  Ptolemy  V. 

The  left  (W.)  half  of  the  ground-floor  contains  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  marble  sculptures  and  the  bronzes. 

The  **Oollection  of  Marble  Seulpturei  occupies  the  great 
corridor  with  three  branches,  and  the  rooms  situated  beyond  the 
second  branch.  The  new  arrangement  in  accordance  with  the  local 
and  historical  position  of  the  works  is  practically  complete.  It  is 
best  to  begin  with  the  N.  corridor  (third  door  on  the  left  from  the 
vestibule),  the  — 

Co&RiDOB  OF  THE  Mastebpiecbs  (Poftico  dH  Capolavorijf  which 
contains  the  finest  works  in  the  collection ,  affording  a  review  of 
the  development  of  the  ancient  plastic  art  from  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors.  This  part  of 
the  collection  in  particular  supplies  the  visitor  with  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  history  of  ancient  art,  and  includes  moreover 
several  works  of  the  highest  merit. 

On  the  right:  —  *  Orestes  and  Eleetra,  a  group  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  probably  belonging  to  the  revived  archaic 
style  introduced  by  Pasiteles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  (In- 
trod.,  p.  xxxvi).  —  Pallas,  archaic  style,  from  Herculaneum.  — 
Artefnis,  an  archalstic  statuette  found  at  Pompeii,  with  numerous 
traces  of  painting  (gold  on  the  rosettes  of  the  headdress,  red  on  the 
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edgeB  of  the  robe,  the  quiver-hand,  and  the  sandalB).  —  *  Venus  of 
Capuay  foand  at  Capua  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

It  is  uncertain  how  this  statue,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Venus 
of  Milo  in  the  Louvre,  ought  to  be  restored.  The  arms,  the  nose,  and 
part  of  the  mantle  are  modern.  On  Corinthian  coins  Venus,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  city,  is  represented  in  a  similar  attitude,  in  the  act  of 
using  a  shield  as  a  mirror,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Gapuan  statue  had 
a  figure  of  Uars  standing  beside  her,  from  whom  she  was  taking  his  sword. 
The  statue  is  held  to  be  a  work  of  the  Roman  period  (as  the  representation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  indicates),  but  was  probably  a  copy  of  a  Greek  original. 

Adonis  J  freely  restored.  —  Athlete  j  from  the  palastraof  Pompeii, 
the  left  hand  missing,  as  In  other  examples  of  the  same  statue;  it 
is  supposed  to  he  a  replica  of  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus;  comp. 
Introd.,  p.  xxxiv. 

*Homer,  a  beautiful  bust,  the  finest  of  all  the  ideal  repre- 
sentations of  the  poet. 

'I  must  own  that  nothing  has  ever  given  me  a  higher  idea  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  conceive  and  represent  these 
features.  A  blind  poet  and  minstrel  —  nothing  more  —  was  given.  And 
starting  with  this  simple  theme  the  artist  has  made  the  aged  brow  and 
cheek  instinct  with  supernatural  mental  effort  and  prophetic  inspiration, 
combined  with  that  perfect  serenity  which  ever  characterises  the  blind.  Each 
stroke  of  the  chisel  is  full  of  genius  and  marvellous  vitality".  —  Burckhardt. 

In  the  middle:  —  *Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  (head  of  Aristo- 
geiton  ancient,  but  originally  belonging  to  some  other  statue). 

After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510  B.  G.  the  Athenians  erected  in 
the  Agora  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  slayers  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus.  This  group,  the  work  of  Anterior^  was  carried  away  by 
Xerxes  in  480  and  replaced  in  478  by  another  executed  by  Critias  and 
Ne$iotei.  The  original  statues  were  afterwards  restored  to  Athens  by 
Alexander  the  Great  or  one  of  his  successors,  and  the  two  groups  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  market-place,  where  they  were  seen  by  Pausanias  the 
historian  (2nd  cent,  of  our  era).  The  statues  in  the  museum  are  a  copy 
of  one  or  other  of  these  groups,  both  of  which  were  in  bronze  and  pro- 
bably alike  in  all  essential  details.  —  Comp.  Introd.,  p.  xzziii. 

Dying  Amazon^  Dead  Persian^  Dead  Oiant  (or  Oaul?),  and 

Wounded  Qaul,  of  the  Pergamenian  school. 

King  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  having  in  239  B.  G.  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded  Mysia,  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  four  groups  of  marble  statues  as  a  votive  offering  for  his  deliver- 
ance. These  represented  the  triumph  of  civilisation  and  culture  over  brute 
force,  as  typified  in  the  contests  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons,  the  Athenians  and  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  lastly  of 
Attains  himself  and  the  Celts.  They  have  been  described  by  Pausanias 
(see  above).  The  statues  in  this  museum  are  undoubtedly  parts  of  the 
original  monument,  and  there  are  other  figures  from  it  at  Rome  and  Venice. 
The  time  when  they  were  brought  to  Italy  is  unknown,  but  cannot  have 
been  sooner  than  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Crusaders  in  1205.  (The 
exquisite  reliefs  recently  discovered  at  Pergamus  and  now  at  Berlin  were 
erected  by  Attains  in  his  own  capital  in  commemoration  of  the  same  victory. 

Venus  Callipygus ,  so  called  from  that  part  of  her  body  towards 
which  she  is  looking,  found  in  the  imperial  palaces  at  Rome ;  the 
head,  breast,  right  leg,  right  hand,  and  left  arm  are  modern.  — 
♦5o(j/r,  carrying  the  child  Bacchus  on  his  shoulder. 

On  the  left,  a  Pugilist  (from  Sorrento)  and  four  busts :  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  —  *Hera  (Farnese  Juno),  a  grand  head  in  the  early  style, 
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aaBtere  in  expression  (Introd.^  p.  xxxii);  it  is  a  replica  of  a  bronze 
original,  in  which  the  eyes  were  of  some  other  material,  and  was 
intended  to  be  joined  to  a  statue.  —  Caracalla^  Faustina, 

The  adjacent  room  to  the  right  contains  at  the  entrance,  to 
the  right,  Brutu9  and  Pompey^  two  busts  found  in  a  house  in  Pom- 
peii in  1869 ;  a  large  basin  in  porphyry,  torsi,  dogs,  leopards,  boar 
sacrifices,  and  fragment  of  a  gigantic  figure  resembling  the  Per* 
gamenian  sculptures  at  Berlin. 

Farther  on  to  the  right  in  the  principal  room:  Head  of  a  Woman. 
—  ^Aeschvthes ,  the  Athenian  orator  (389-314  B.  0.)  and  champion 
of  Philip  of  Maoedon  against  Demosthenes ,  a  statue  found  in 
the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at  Heroulaneum. 

Though  the  drapery  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  admirable  statue  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  Collection  at  Rome,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  copy  of  an  old  Greek  original.  It  was  once  erroneously  called 
Aristides,  but  its  resemblance  to  the  herma  of  ^schines  with  his  name 
attached  at  the  Vatiean  proves  its  identity. 

Palla9^  archaistie,  from  Velletri.  — Juno.  —  *ror«o  of  Bacchus ^ 
a  genuine  Greek  work.  —  *  Psyche  of  Capua^  sadly  mutilated ;  she 
was  probably  represented  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her,  being 
tormented  by  Oupid,  but  the  state  In  which  the  figure  now  Is 
makes  certainty  on  this  point  impossible.  —  *  Torso  of  Venus, 
another  genuine  Greek  work,  probably  not  much  more  recent  than 
the  Venus  of  Onidus  by  Praxiteles  (4th  cent.  B.C.). 

In  the  middle :  —  Nereid,  on  a  sea-monster.  —  Sitting  portrait- 
figure  of  a  Roman  lady  (not  Agrippina). 

Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian. 

The  CoBRiDOB  OF  Portrait  Statues  and  Busts,  which  we 
next  enter,  is  also  called  the  Portico  dei  Balhi,  from  the  honorary 
statues  of  the  family  of  that  name,  the  most  distinguished  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  erected  in  the  theatres  by  the  Municipal  council. 

Near  the  ends  of  the  corridor:  6211  (N.  end),  6104  (S.  end), 
Equestrian  Statues  of  M.  Nonius  Balbus  and  his  Son  (of  the  same 
name)  'praetor  and  proconsur,  found  in  the  Basilica  of  Hercula- 
neum.  —  The  following  description  begins  with  the  N.  end.  On 
the  end- wall,,  several  Dacians  from  the  forum  of  Trajan  at  Rome; 
to  the  right  and  left:  Genre  figures  of  children ;  Sacrificing  swine.  — 
On  the  left  (£.)  wall,  Portrait  statues  from  Heroulaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, arranged  in  groups  of  five.  In  the  first  group :  6234.  Orator 
from  Pompeii ;  6232.  Statue  of  the  Priestess  Eumachia  of  Pompeii, 
erected  in  her  honour  by  the  fullers.  In  the  second  group:  6231. 
Orator  from  Pompeii;  *6167.  M.  Nonius  Balbus,  the  father; 
*6168.  Viciria  Arehais,  the  wife  of  Balbus,  a  stately  matron. 
Farther  on  (6242-6249),  her  son  and  four  daughters,  on  the  same 
pedestal  (a  fifth  daughter  of  the  group  is  in  the  Dresden  Museum). 
—  On  the  right  (W.)  wall,  again  beginning  at  the  N.  end,  Roman 
Portrait-busts,  in  two  sections.  In  the  first  section,  lower  row: 
6190.  Agrippina  the  Younger,  mother  of  Nero;  second  section,  lower 
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row :  6185^87.  Three  examples  of  a  so-called  Seneca  (perhaps  Cal- 
limachtis?);  111,S86.  Drums  the  Younger.  Most  of  the  other  husts 
are  either  unknown  or  erroneously  named.  —  The  Hall  of  Flora, 
containing  the  Battle  of  Alexander,  here  opens  to  the  right  (see  p. 
66),  on  the  entrance  to  which :  Two  barbarians  as  supporters,  in 
pavonazzetto,  the  heads  and  hands  in  basalt ;  in  the  entrance,  to 
the  left:  6414.  Euripides,  and  6415.  Soerates,  a  herma  with  a 
Greek  inscription ;  to  the  right,  6412.  Head  of  an  athlete  (Dory- 
phoros),  and  6413.  Homer,  —  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Flora 
room,  in  the  middle  of  the  corridor  of  the  Balbl:  6236.  Double 
henna  of  an  unknown  Greek  and  Roman,  and  6239.  Double  herma 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Between  these,  two  sitting  sta- 
tuettes, oiie  of  thdm  representing  the  poet  Mosehion,  —  Farther 
on,  by  the  right  wall  of  the  corridor,  are  Greek  Busts,  in  two  sec- 
tions, in  the  first  section,  above:  6158.  Ptolemy  Soter(i),  6149. 
Demetrius  PoliorcetesCiX  6160.  Pgrrhusy  6156.  Arehidamus;  below: 
6166.  Demosthenes,  6161,  6160,  6135.  Euripides,  6139.  Periccnder, 
6188.  Vestal  Virgin  (?) ;  in  the  second  section,  aboTe :  6146.  Hero^ 
dolus,  6130.  Lysias,  6133.  Sophodes,  6142.  Poseidon,  6131.  Car- 
neades,  6129.  Socrates,  6128.  Zeno,  6117.  Aratus,  the  astrono* 
mer ;  below :  6143.  Solon.  —  At  the  S.  end,  in  the  middle,  a  hunter; 
several  portrait-statues :  6233.  Statue  of  Marcus  Holconius  Rufus, 
a  Roman  military  tribune,  and  five  times  mayor  of  Pompeii. 

We  now  pass  by  the  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus  into  the  — 

GoBBiDOB  OF  THE  RoMAN  Empebors  (Portico  dcgli  Imperatori), 
the  arrangement  of  which  begins  at  the  farther  end,  by  the  en- 
trance from  the  large  vestibule.  It  contains  statues  and  busts  in 
chronological  order,  of  a  more  or  less  ideal  character.  Most  of  the 
heads  are  modem  plaster  casts,  attached  to  the  ancient  torsos  in 
a  very  haphazard  manner ,  so  that  the  names  affixed  have  little 
authority.  No.  6038,  a  colosssal  *Bu8t  of  Caesar,  Is  genuine, 
but  there  Is  no  authentic  Augustus.  6041.  Livia  (a  misnomer), 
and  6044.  MarceUus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  both  from  the  Macellum 
at  Pompeii.  16,046.  Livia.  Opposite:  6055.  109,516.  Drusus,  son 
of  Tiberius.  6058.  Nero,  wrongly  so  called.  6060.  Claudius,  not 
Galba.    6073.  Not  Trajan. 

The  Seyen  Rooms  beyond  the  Portico  del  Balbi  also  have 
their  contents  arranged  according  to  subjects.  Among  much  that 
is  mediocre  there  are  a  few  works  of  great  excellence.  The  ar- 
rangement begins  with  the  gods ,  in  the  room  opposite*  the  en- 
trance to  the  collection  of  bronzes  (p.  67). 

I.  Room  :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  Geres.  In  the  centre, 
6281 .  Apollo,  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  porphyry,  the  head  and  hands 
in  marble ;  a  work  of  the  decline  of  art  during  the  imperial  period, 
when  a  taste  prevailed  for  rare  kinds  of  stone  which  were  difficult 
to  work.  Right:  6278.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  yellow  alabaster,  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  in  bronze ;  her  symbols  indicate  the  fecundity 
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of  the  goddess  of  nature.  Left :  6262.  Apollo,  in  basalt.  Posterior 
wall :  *6266.  Jupiter,  a  bust  from  the  temple  of  Pompeii  (jp.  126) ; 
6267.  Jupiter,  colossal  half-statue  fromCum»;  6268.  Juno;  on  the 
right,  6274.  Bust  of  the  ram-horned  Jupiter  Ammon, 

II.  Rook  :  Venus,  Mars,  Meroury,  Minerva,  Bacchus.  Among 
the  numerous  Statues  of  Venus  (eight  of  them  from  Pompeii,  in- 
cluding 109,608  and  111,387,  interesting  from  being  painted,  and 
6294,  a  statue  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  at  p.  126) 
are  several  with  portrait-heads.  6302.  Mercury ;  to  the  left,  *AphrO' 
dite,  after  Alcamenes.   In  the  centre^  6323.  Mars,  sitting. 

III.  Boom  :  Satyrs,  Ganymede,  Cupid,  Gybele,  etc.  —  Left :  Satyr 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes;  *6329.  Pan  teaching  Daphnis  the  flute.  — 
6351,  6B55.  Oanymede  with  the  eagle;  6352.  Hermaphrodite,  from 
Pompeii;  *6353.  Winged  Cupid,  supposed  to  be  a  replica  of  an 
original  by  Praxiteles.  In  the  centre :  6375.  Cupid  encircled  by  a 
dolphin,  fountain-flgure ;  6374.  Atlas,  with  the  globe.  —  6358. 
Paris ;  *6860.  ^seuUxpius,  from  JU>me.  —  On  the  short  wall :  Masks 
of  rivergods,  once  used  as  water-spouts.  6365.  Nymph  at  the  bath. 
Three  Priestesses  of  Isis,  6369,6371.  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

lY.  Room:  Statues  of  Muses  from  Herculaneum  and  Rome; 
several  figures  of  Hercules.  By  the  window,  6390.  Head  of  Ajax, 
In  the  centre,  6405.  Amazon,  falling  from  her  horse ;  6407.  Eques- 
trian Figure,  the  opponent  of  the  last;  *6406.  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
with  each  others  attributes,  a  group  in  the  genre  style. 

y .  HaiiL  op  tkb  Floba.  By  the  principal  wall :  *6409.  The 
Famese  Flora,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Garacalla  at  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Hercules  and  the  Bull  (p.  60).  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  early  Roman  empire,  when  the  dubious  taste  for  repro- 
ducing smaller  Greek  originals  on  a  colossal  scale  had  already 
manifested  itself.  The  figure,  however,  is  charming  in  spite  of  its 
huge  proportions.  As  the  head,  arms,  and  feet  were  missing  when 
the  statue  was  found,  and  were  restored  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
«]|d  afterwards  by  Albaceini  and  Taglioni,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  figure  once  represented  a  Venus  instead  of  a  Flora.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  'Hora*,  a  'Dancing  Muse',  or  a 
'Hebe\  —  In  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  the  **Mosaie  of  the  Battle  of 
Alexander,  found  in  1831  in  the  house  of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii.  This 
work,  which  is  almost  the  only  ancient  historical  composition  in  exist- 
ence, represents  the  battle  at  the  moment  when  Alexander,  whose 
helmet  has  fallen  from  his  head,  charges  Darius  with  his  cavalry, 
and  transfixes  the  general  of  the  Persians  who  has  fallen  from  his 
wounded  horse.  The  chariot  of  the  Persian  monarch  is  prepared 
for  retreat,  whilst  in  the  foreground  a  Persian  of  rank,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  more  speedy  escape  of  the  king,  who  is  absorbed  in 
thought  at  the  sight  of  his  expiring  general,  offers  him  his  horse 
(Intiod.  p.  xliv).  —  Also  four  statues  of  gladiators. 

VI.  Room  :  Reliefs.   In  the  centre,  *6673.  a  beautiful  Marble 
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Vase  with  a  relief:  Mercury,  followed  by  daneing  Bacchanalian 
figures ,  giTes  the  young  Bacchus  to  a  nymph  to  be  brought  up. 
According  to  the  inscription  it  Is  the  work  of  a  certain  Salpion  of 
Athens ;  it  was  found  at  Formia ,  and  was  long  nsed  at  the  hat* 
hour  there  as  a  post  for  fastening  boat-ropes  to  (of  Vrhich  traces  are 
still  distinct),  then  as  a  font  in  the  cathedral  of  Gaeta  (comp.  In-* 
trod. ,  p.  xxxTi).  The  traditions  of  a  more  archaic  style  ha^e  been 
applied  here  with  great  adroitness.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance^ 
also  on  a  pedestal,  6670«  a  fountain-enclosure  with  seTen  gods : 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  ifisculapius,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Mer- 
cury. There  are  also  three  other  fountain-enclosures  in  the  centre. 
—  By  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  etitrance ,  6566.  an  early  Attie 
SteUy  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Then  6672,  a  beautifal 
Trapeiophorus  (pedestal  of  a  table),  with  Oentaur  and  Scylla.  — ^ 
By  the  walls :  Sarcophagi,  Fountain  Jdaslu^  and  numerous  OatiUo, 
or  reversible  marble  discs  and  masks,  which  used  to  be  hung  up  by 
way  of  ornament  between  the  columns  of  peristyles.  The  glass- 
case  to  the  right  contains  Fountain  Figurety  Hermal  HtadB,  and 
other  small  figures. 

YII.  Room  :  Reliefs.  Left :  *6682.  Aphrodite,  seconded  by  Peitho 
(persuasion),  endeayouring  to  induce  Helen  to  follow  Paris  (Alexan- 
dros),  who  with  Oupid  stands  before  her,  a  Greek  work;  6684. 
Bacchanal ;  *66d8.  Youth  With  three  maidens,  usually  termed  Apollo 
with  the  Graces  (or  Alcibiades  with  three  hetare) ;  6693.  Sarcopha- 
gus :  Bacchanalian  procession.  —  On  the  pillar  between  the  win- 
dows: 6704.  Gladiator  contests  from  Pompeii;  6705.  Sarco- 
phagus with  Prometheus  and  man  as  yet  uninspired  with  life, 
surrounded  by  beneficent  gods.  —  Third  wall :  6715.  Foot  of  a 
table  (?),  flramed  with  Caryatides ;  to  the  right,  fragment  of  an 
Old  Woman  in  a  crouching  attitude.  Above :  *6713.  BanehtUo 
d'Icario,  i.  e.  Dionysus,  or  the  elder,  bearded  Indian  Bacchus, 
feasting  with  the  Attie  prince  Icarius ,  the  legendary  founder  of 
the  Satyric  drama  (^Drama  Satyrikon') ;  the  train  of  the  god  includes 
the  muse  Melpomene,  Silenus,  and  several  Satyrs.  Above:  Cupids 
in  the  circus.  —  6724.  Nymph  defending  herself  against  a  satyr. 
6725.  The  Graces,  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia^  and  four  oth^ 
figures,  named  Ismene,  Kykais,  Eranno,  and  Telonnesos.  BeloW: 
*6726.  Bacchanalian  procession.  *6727.  Ofph€u$  and  Eurydiee,  with 
Herm68,  in  the  infernal  regions  (see  Introd.,  p.  xxxlll).  -^  Fourth 
wall :  Sarcophagi.  6753, 6757, 6763.  Three  representations  of  Aalatls 
provinces.  —  In  the  centre :  6780.  Honorary  Pedestal  ttom  Poz-* 
zuoli,  with  figures  representing  fourteen  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Emp.  Tiberius  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake,  each  figure 
being  furnished  with  its  name.  In  the  middle,  two  large  Camden 
labra,  with  herons,  and  two  Bacchic  *  Vases, 

In  the  adjoining  Passagb  are  handsome  ornamental  works  in 
marble:  *Tables  with  basins  for  fountains;  candelabra,  ailiong 
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^hicli  i8  a*Stooping  Sphinx  from  Pompeii ;  feet  of  tables ;  tables.  — 
From  this  passage  we  again  enter  the  Portico)  dei  Balbi  (see  p.  63). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Portico  dei  Balbi  is  the  entrance  to  the 
**Gollbi)tiOli  of  BrottceBy  most  of  which  are  froih  Hercnlanetim,  and 
a  few  only  from  Pompeii.  Their  respective  origins  are  distinguished 
by  theit  different  colours^  due  td  different  methods  of  treatment. 
Th6  brohzes  of  Hercnlauenm  are  of  a  dark,  black-green  hue, 
wHUe  those  of  Pompeii  are  oxydised  and  of  a  light,  bluish-green 
cdlour.  fhis  collection  is  unriTalled,  and  deserves  careful  and  re- 
peated inspection.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  workl^,  the 
delibate  treatment  adapted  to  the  material,  and  the  skilful  mastery 
of  every  kind  of  difficulty  in  casting  and  chiselling  afford  an  ei- 
cell^nt  insight  into  the  high  development  of  this  branch  of  art 
in  ancient  times. 

I.  Room  :  AnlmaU.  In  the  middle :  *4904.  Horse  from  Heren- 
laneum,  belonging  to  a  quadriga ,  and  reconstructed  from  minute 
fragments.  — By  thebaisk  wall:  *4887.  Colossal  Horse's  Head,  found 
at  Naples,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Santangelo.  It  belonged  to  a 
horse  whloh  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  6t 
Nepthne  (S.  Oennaro],  and  to  have  been  tK)nvefted  Into  a  bell  by  the 
archbishop  On  account  of  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  it 
Was  regarded.  4886,4888.  Two  D««r.  —  Right  wall :  4899-4901. 
Boar,  attacked  by  two  dogs.  Several  aiiimals  once  used  as  fOnntain- 
flgtttes.  —  At  the  entrance,  on  the  right,  4896.  So-called  Sappho ; 
0]^po8ite,  4895.  Diaena  Shooting,  a  half-figure  f^m  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Pompeii.  Opposite  the  entrance ,  4892.  Mercury,  in  a 
sitting  posture.  —  To  th^  left  of  the  right  entrance  to  the  foUoTTing 
rooin:  110,668.  Herma  of  L.  CaecUius  Jucandus,  a  Pompeian 
banker  (see  p.  71),  erected  by  his  freedman  Felix.  —  Beside  the 
other  entrance,  throilgh  which  we  pass.  Bust  Of  a  lady,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

n.  Room:  Statuetteti.  In  the  centre:  4995.  BaethuswiihaSaiyr 
(cfy^slnseried).  5000.  Boy  tottAj^ooA^.  — Behind  the  last:  111,701. 
ir%etf  bop  with  ddolphiti.  —  In  front :  **5003.  So-called  iVarcis^tM, 
perhaps  a  Pan  listening  to  Echo^  one  of  the  most  charming  antique 
tftAtttes  extant^  both  in  conception  and  execution,  found  in  an  un- 
l»tlitending  private  house  at  Pompeii  in  1862.  *111,495.  Satyr  with 
a  Ufimi'Skin,  a  fbnntaln-figure  found  at  POmpeii  in  1879.  *5002. 
Dttneing  Faun,  marking  the  time  by  snapping  his  fingers,  found  at 
Pompbii  (p.  135).  *5001;  Silenus,  used  as  the  bearer  of  a  vase  (^^th 
handle  Vl^  unsuitably  made  in  imitation  of  the  body  of  a  serpent), 
foaitd  at  Pompeii  Iti  1864;  the  air  of  exertion  is  admirably  lifelike. 
•^  In  tha  Ooniers  of  the  rbom :  by  the  entrance,  to  the  left,  and  by 
the  oj^OBite  exit,  two  Oreek  Hermde,  perhaps  intended  for  a  pa- 
leilra,  ihO  projeeting  props  being  for  the  support  ef  wreaths. 
One  passes  for  an  AmazoU)  the  othAr  (Head  of  a  Doryphoros)  bears 
ibo  iurmtf  of  thci  Bcu^ftorj  ApOlloittiiB^  son  of  Arohias  of  Athens. 

5* 
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The  \dndow-cabinet  contains,  on  the  top  shelf,  a  number  of  Boys 
with  wintBkins,  veasdSf  and  maakSf  once  used  as  fonntain-flgures. 
Silenus  with  a  panther.  On  the  lower  shelf :  4997.  Flying  Victory, 
on  a  globe ;  499B.  Boy  with  lamp;  *4998.  Vemu  arranging  her  hair, 
originally  with  a  mirror  in  her  left  hand ;  110,127.  (in  the  middle  of 
the  shelf)  Bust  of  OMaj  in  silyer;  5009.  Youthful  Bacchus;  two 
equestrian  statuettes:  4999.  Amazon,  4996.  Alexander  the  Great; 
4994.  Angler,  a  fountaln-flgure.  — -In  the  cabinet  to  the  right  beyond 
the  window  are  Fancy  Figures,  chiefly  gladiators.  Small  Busts :  De- 
mosthenes, Epicurus,  Zeno,  Augustus.  Hands  with  quaint  emblems, 
used  as  amulets  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  'eril  eye'.  Above  these, 
Lares  (household  gods),  youths  adorned  with  wreaths  and  bearing 
drinking-horns  and  vases,  and  Oenii  Familiares,  —  Opposite  the 
window:  Statuettes  of  Qods:  Hercules,  Victoria,  Fortuna,  Bacchus, 
Mercury,  Minerva,  Jupiter,  etc.  —  Wall  of  the  entrance :  Etruscan 
Mirrors,  the  backs  adorned  with  engraved  scenes. 

in.  Principal  Room.  In  the  centre:  *b&iS»  Drunken  Faun,  On 
each  side  (Nos.  5627,  5626),  Two  statues  of  Wrestlers  about  to  engage. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  right :  *5630.  Apollo  with  t?ie  plectrum,  from 
Pompeii,  a  work  of  the  archaistic  school  of  Pasiteles,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire  (p.  xzxvi) ;  to  the  left,  5629.  Apollo  Shooting, 
from  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Pompeii  (a  companion-piece  to 
No.  4895,  p.  67).  Before  the  last,  to  the  right:  ♦•5625.  Mercury 
Reposing,  a  beautiful  picture  of  elastic  youth  at  a  moment  of 
relaxation ;  the  wings  attached  to  the  feet  and  the  remains  of  the 
caducous  in  the  hand  identify  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  To  the 
left :  *5624.  Sleeping  Satyr,  —  Along  the  walls,  beginning  at  the 
door  on  the  left:  Henna  of  C.  Norbanus  SoreXj  firom  the  temple  of 
Isis  at  Pompeii.  Then  a  series  of  fine  Greek  ^Portrait-heads :  5588. 
Unknown,  The  following  heads ,  as  far  as  the  opposite  door,  are 
believed  to  be  portraits  of  the  Ptolemies :  5590.  Seleueus  Nicaior; 
5592.  So-called  Berenice,  admirably  modelled  (eyes  and  lips  lined 
with  silver  when  discovered) ;  5598.  Female  Head  with  hair  restored 
(erroneously  called  Ptolemy  Apion) ;  5600  (by  the  door),  Ptolemy 
Soter{i),  The  intervening  statues  are  of  little  merit:  5593.  Claudius; 
5595.  Augustus ;  the  others  have  not  been  Identified.  —  Farther 
on,  by  the  wall  facing  the  entrance,  to  the  right  of  the  door:  5602. 
Heraclitus  (?),  the  philosopher ;  above,  5601.  Portrait  of  a  Roman, 
♦5603-5605.  Three  Dancing  Women,  from  Herculaneum;  5607.  So- 
called  Arehytas  of  Tarentum,  with  a  fillet  round  his  head ;  ♦5608. 
Ai(iiis.iBiA.o  Head  of  Apollo;  5609.  Antonia,  wifeofDmsus;  5610.  Head 
of  a  Greek  AthUte  ;  *bQii,  Sacrificing  Boy  (oamillus);  5612.  Fenude 
Portrait  Statue ;  5613.  StatuetU  of  Apollo ;  5614.  Head  of  a  Greek 
Athlete.  — Entrance  Wall :  5615.  Statueof  Ati^iMtuf  (?),  sacilfloing; 
♦5616.  So-called  Head  of  Seneca  (perhaps  Oallimachus).  ♦5618.  Head 
of  Dionysus,  probably  the  finest  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  bearded,   or  Indian  Bacchus  (comp.  the  relief,    'Banohette 
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dle&rio*,  p.  66),  as  already  accepted  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C. ;  this 
head  was  fonnerly  -  called  Plato,  until  the  discovery  of  a  genuine 
bust  of  that  philosopher.  Aboveit:  *5617.  Young  Tiberius,  6md'2i, 
Three  Dancing  Women  from  Hercnlanenm  (see  p.  68).  *5623.  De- 
moeritus  (?).  Above,  5622.  Lepidus  (?). 

lY.  Boom  :  Weapons.  In  the  centre,  *5635.  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Caligula^  found  at  Pompeii  (p.  137).  Adjoining  the  door  on  the 
left :  5631.  Roman  Portrait  Head ;  opposite,  5632.  Bust  of  a  member 
of  the  Clandlan  imperial  house  (Tiberius  ?).  —  By  the  door  on  the 
right :  5634.  Bust  of  Seipio  Africanus ;  opposite,  5633.  Idealistie 
Oreek  Head,  —  The  glass  cabinets  contain  a  choice  Collection  of 
Weapons  (detailed  descriptions  hung  up  at  the  entrance).  Entrance 
Wall :  Italian  weapons ;  among  them  a  cook,  a  Samnite  boundary 
figure  from  Pietrabbondante  (Bovianum),  and  gladiators*  boms  from 
Pompeii.  —  Left  Wall :  Helmets  of  gladiators  and  richly  decorated 
armour  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Among  these,  283.  Hel- 
met vdth  the  Taking  of  Troy ;  Shield  with  head  of  the  Medusa.  — 
Opposite  the  entrance :  Greek  armour,  helmets,  and  weapons,  found 
at  Psstum,  Ruvo,  and  Canosa.  —  Window  Wall :  Leaden  projec- 
tiles for  slings,  etc. 

B.    Entresol. 

The  Entresol  (Ital.  Mezzanino)  contains  on  the  right  two 
rooms  with  the  latest  frescoes  from  Pompeii,  and  the  ancient  terra- 
cottas ;  on  the  left  are  the  Cumsean  collection ,  the  Renaissance 
objects,  and  the  Engravings. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Pompeian  FreBOoes  are  the  follow- 
ing: Room  I.,  on  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  Europa  and  the 
bull;  Laocoon;  Tavern  scene  with  Inscriptions;  a  curious  cari- 
cature of  an  incident  resembling  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  — 
Left  Wall :  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  above,  Ulysses  and  Circe ; 
Bellerophon ;  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  in  Taurls ;  Jason  before  Pelias ; 
Ulysses  escaping  from  Polyphemus ;  above,  Paris  and  Helen; 
Phadra  j  Medea.  —  Window  Wall :  Destruction  of  Niobe  and  her 
children.  —  Right  Wall:  Conflict  between  the  Pompeians  and 
Nucerines  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii  (see  p.  142) ;  Mars  and 
Yenus;  Pygmies  fighting  with  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus; 
exhausted  Bacchante.  —  Entrance-wall,  to  the  right:  Hercules  and 
Nessus;  Pan  and  nymphs  playing  upon  musical  instruments. 
Above,  Theseus  abandoning  Ariadne ;  Gimon  and  Pera ;  Hercules 
and  Auge.  In  the  centre,  lamps  and  other  clay  articles,  chiefly  from 
Aretinum.  —  Room  II. ,  to  the  left :  Expiation  scene ;  Achilles  and 
Troilus(?);  Judgment  of  Paris ;  Leda;  Banquet-scenes,  vnth  in- 
scriptions; Trojan  horse. 

Adjoining  are  four  rooms  containing  the  Oolleotion  of  Ancient 
Terraeottai.  —  I.  &  II.  Rooms  :  Common  earthenware  articles  for 
household  use,  from  Pompeii.  In  Room  II.,  ^Statuette  in  a  sitting 
posture  of  a  bearded  man  with  a  tragic  aspect ,   from  Pompeii.  In 
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the  passage  to  tlie  tliixd  roem,  on  the  left  Artemis,  ligtkt  Mfidu^a^ 
—  III.  Room.  SeTeial  Etrusoan  sarcophagi  with  rooumheiit  flgnres 
on  the  lids.  Numeroas  lamps.  In  the  oahinets  flgoies  of  sqiall 
animals :  horses,  pigs,  hixds,  also  hands  and  other  TOtiye-offeriugs, 
such  as  are  still  to  he  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  ohnxches :  infant 
in  swaddling-clothes,  legs,  right  half  of  4  human  flguie.  Opposite 
the  window,  to  the  right,  a  colossal  Ja^o ;  left,  Jupiter  from  the 
small  temple  of  iEsculapius  at  Pompeii  (p*  130).  Opposite  the 
door  of  egress,  ahove  three  terracotta  statutes,  the  fragments  of 
the  celehrated  Yolscian  relief  from  Velletrl,  in  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian style,  with  traces  of  colouring :  warriors  on  horsehack  and 
in  chariots.  —  IV.  Room,  on  the  entrance- wall,  to  the  right: 
Autefl(«  and  gargoyles;  to  the  left,  reliefs.  Under  a  gl^s^- 
shade  hy  the  window :  small  figure  of  a  woman,  with  painted  gar- 
ments. On  the  window  w&U)  to  the  left,  drinking- vessels ;  below, 
two  archaic  antefixie  \  to  the  right,  helow,  Etruscan  cists ;  ahoye, 
heads  with  figures  upon  them.  Opposite  the  entrance:  small  sta- 
tuettes and  busts,  many  of  great  eicellence.  Opposite  the  window, 
to  the  left,  glazed  clay  vessels,  lamps,  and  candelabra;  to  the  right, 
vessels  ornamented  in  relief,  heads  and  figures.  Above  the  cases, 
vessels  embellished  with  figures. 

The  central  story  contains,  on  the  left,  the  Ciunssaii  Col- 
lection»  which  was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano  firom 
the  heirs  of  the  Count  of  Syracuse  and  presented  to  the  Museum. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  bronzes  found  at  Oums 
(see  p.  103).  By  the  window  of  the  Fibst  Room  an  elegant  jewel- 
casket  in  wood,  with  several  gold  ornaments.  In  the  Sboonb  Room 
tables  with  small  objects  In  bronze,  gold,  and  crystal ;  an  interest- 
ing head  in  wax  from  a  Roman  tomb.  Among  the  yases  at  the 
window  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  Attic  style,  under  glass, 
representing  a  battle  between  Amazons  and  Greeks. 

The  following  room  is  devoted  to  the  Collection  of  Bngra- 
yings,  consisting  of  19,300  examples  in  227  portfolios,  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  custodian  on  application.  This  room  also  contains 
copies  of  Pompeian  frescoes  on  the  walls. 

The  Colleotion  of  BenaiBsance  Works  (Raccolta  dtgli  Qggetti 
del  Cinquecento)  is  arranged  in  the  last  room.  *10,516.  Bronze 
bust  of  Dante,  said  to  be  modelled  from  his  death-mask;  10,527. 
Bust  in  bronze  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon ,  by  Ouido  Mcuzoni  (?). 
An  altar  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  German  school,  representing 
the  Passion  in  seven  sections. 

C.    Upper  Floor. 

From  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  first  turn  t^  the  lef^  to  the  E. 
wing.  To  the  left  of  the  passage  which  we  enter  is  a  roQin  con- 
taining Copies  of  Pompeian  Pictures,  Bfimains  of  Food^  4|i4  othW 
objects  from  Pompeii. 
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Tl|e  cop)M  of  ^empeioA  pictiires  merit  c«pefal  iimpeetioii.  «6  they 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  these  ancient  walls 
when  they  were  first  discovered.  —  Several  glass  cabinets  contain  *Ar- 
tioU*  o/  Food  and  Object*  in  Common  U*e  at  PompeH.  In  the  centre  a  hand- 
some bqttle  with  oil.  In  the  round  glass  cabinet  by  the  window :  below, 
a  doable  pan  with  meat;  in  the  centre  a  glass  vessel  "lyith  barley;  above, 
glass  tubes  with  olives.  In  the  glass-cases  to  the  right,  beyond  the 
window:  net-work  and  netting-needles,  straw  sandals,  purse  containing 
tl^ree  coins  (found  in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes),  shells,  etc.  By  the  entrance- 
wall  are  several  round  loaves,  one  of  which  bears  the  baker's  name, 
Celer,  slave  of  Q.  Granius  Verus,  stamped  upon  it.  In  the  glass-cases 
by  the  left  wall:  grain,  nuts  figs,  pears,  honeycomb,  onions,  etc.  Some 
ivory  camrings  are  adsp  placed  here, 

Nei^t;,  OQ  the  right,  13  the  Lihrarj  ol  the  Papyri.  This  col- 
lection -W90  disco Yered  in  a  Tilla  near  He^cnlanenm  in  1752. 

The  rolls  were  completely  encrusted  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  Jlegrees  that  the  real  value  of  the  discovery  was 
appreciated.  About  9000  were  discovered,  of  which  1800  only  have  been 
preserved.  The  thin  layers  of  the  bark  il^tri)  of  the  papyrus  plant,  each 
of  the  br^adtl^  of  oi^e  column  of  writing,  are  pasted  together  and  rolled 
on  rods,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  disengaging  them  may  be 
imagined.  The  task  was  long  attempted  in  vain,  until  tiie  Padre  Piaggi 
in  tibe  end  of  thf»  18th  cent,  invented  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  the 
difficulty  was  removed.  Several  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  at  work 
in  the  second  room.  About  six  hundred  of  these  libri  have  been  by  degrees 
unrolled .  and  whatever  of  their  contents  has  escaped  obliteration  has  been 
publisbea  in  tlie  Volumina  Heraqleensia.  The  library  belonged  to  a  follower 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  and  the  MS8.  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  in  Greek 
by  the  Epicurean  Philodemus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  on  nature,  music, 
rhetoric,  etc  There  are  also,  however,  considerable  fragments  of  Epicurus 
himself,  iacludiing  a  letter  to  a  yoqng  girl.  —  Here  are  also  preserved  the 
triptychs  (about  600)  found  in  a  carbonised  box  at  Pompeii  in  June,  1876, 
containing  receipts  for  money  advanced  by  L,  Csecilius  Jucundus,  a  Pom- 
peian  banker. 

la  the  xoom  opposite  copies  of  paintings  aie  kept  for  sale. 

Following  the  passage  in  a  straight  direction,  we  nes.t  enter 
the  *Fir8t  Section  of  the  Pictnre  Galleryi  containing  paintings 
of  the  Italian  schools  (the  Neapolitan  excepted),  and  including 
several  of  the  finest  works  In  the  collection.  Catalogues  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  room, 

I.  Boom  (Boman  School).  *5.  Claude^  Quay  at  sunset  (dam- 
aged); 12.  Unknown  Artist  (not  School  of  Raphael),  Female  por- 
trait; 27.  SassoferratOy  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  28.  School  of 
Raphael,  Madonna  delle  Grazie;  47.  Pannini,  Charles  III.  en- 
teiing  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  51.  R,  Mengs,  Ferdinand  lY.  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  53.  Panniniy  Charles  III,  visiting  Benedict  XIY. 

II,  Room  (Schools  of  Parma  and  Genoa).  2.  Bernardo  Strosti, 
Portrait  of  a  Capuchin;  10.  Parmigianino ,  Holy  Family;  11. 
Sebool  of  Corregfjfio  (?),  Stndy  of  a  head ;  12.  Parmigianino,  Ma« 
donna  and  Child;  15,  20,  35,  37.  Other  examples  of  Parmj^zanmo. 

m.  Boom  (Schopls  of  Lombardy  and  Parma).  School  of  Leo- 
nardo, 11.  John  the  Baptist,  15.  Madonna  with  two  donors  of  the 
picture ;  16.  Pamnigianino,  St.  Clara;  17.  Cesar e  da  Sesto,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi ,  one  of  the  master's  chief  works  (from  Messina) ;  *18. 
Leonardo's  School  (not  Boltraffio\  The  young  Christ  and  John  kiss- 
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ing  each  other ;  19.  8anu  School,  Madonna  (perliaps  an  early  copy 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Roccie  ascribed  to  Leonardo). 

IT.  Room  (Venetian  School).  1.  Alvise  Vivarini,  Madonna 
with  two  saints  (1485) ;  *5.  Bartol.  Vivarinij  Madonna  enthroned 
with  saints  (1469) ;  7.  Unknown  Artist  (not  Oiorgione),  Portrait  of 
a  Prince  Antonello  of  Salerno  (?);  10,  13,  17,  25.  Bern.  Belotto 
(CanaUtto),  Architectural  pieces;  11.  Joe,  Bassano^  Venetian 
lady;  •15.  Sebastiano  del  Pionibo,  Pope  Clement  VII. >  sketch  on 
slate ;  19.  After  Titian^  Pope  Panl  III.  (Famese),  possibly  an  ori- 
ginal, bnt  much  damaged;  •20.  Titian ,  Pope  Panl  III.  with 
Cardinal  Alessandro  and  Ottavio  Famese,  full  of  life,  although 
somewhat  sketchily  handled ;  23.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Alessandro 
Farnese,  damaged;  *32.  Moretto,  Christ  scourged,  a  fine  and 
carefully  modelled  little  picture;  39.  Oarofalo,  St.  Sebastian; 
40.  School  of  Mantegna,  Suffering  of  Christ ;  •46.  Mantegna,  St. 
Euphemia,  ruined;  45,  47,  61,  55,  69,  62.  Bern.  Belotto,  Archi- 
tectural pieces ;  56.  Lor.  Lotto ,  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
an-early  work.  —  Proceeding  hence  in  a  straight  direction  we  reach 
the  6th,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  the  5th  room. 

V.  Room.  1.  Salvator  Rosa,  Christ  and  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple;  *2.  Set.  del  Piombo,  Holy  Family,  executed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  (unfinished) ;  •S.  Correggio, 
Madonna,  named  la  Zingarella  (gipsy,  from  the  head-gear)  or  del 
Coniglio  (rabbit),  a  charming  idyllic  composition,  painted  about 
1520  (much  darkened);  4.  Ant.  van  Dyck(1),  Portrait;  *6.  Titian, 
Danae,  painted  at  Rome  in  1545,  a  voluptuous  work,  showing  the 
master  —  at  sixty-eight  —  still  triumphing  over  every  difficulty  of 
art  and  possessed  of  all  his  youthful  vigour;  6.  Correggio(f),  The 
Child  Christ  asleep. 

•7.  Correggio,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  with  the  Infant  Christ. 

This  work,  painted  in  1517-18,  is  known  aa  ^11  piccolo  Sposalisio'  in 
cuntra-distinction  to  the  picture  at  the  Louvre.  "Hie  religious  meaning 
of  the  legend  has  sunk  entirely  into  the  background ;  the  idea  of  the 
ecstatic  vision  ofHihe  Virgin  saint,  in  which  the  betrothal  symbolises  the 
renunciation  of  the  present  and  consecration  for  eternity,  is  lost  in  a 
cheerful  scene  of  natural  life. 

•8.  Titian,  Pope  Paul  III.,  painted  in  1543,  and  in  excellent 

preservation. 

*The  pontifiTs  likeness  is  that  of  a  strong  man ,  gaunt  and  dry  from 
age....  A  forehead  high  and  endless,  a  nose  both  long  and  slender, 
expanding  to  a  flat  drooping  bulb  with  flabby  nostrils  overhanging  the 
mouth,  an  eye  peculiarly  small  and  bleary,  a  large  and  thin-lipped 
mouth,  display  the  character  of  Paul  Famese  as  that  of  a  fox  whose 
wariness  could  seldom  be  at  fault.  The  height  of  his  frame,  its  size 
and  sinew,  still  give  him  an  imposing  air,  to  which  Titian  has  added 
by  drapery  admirable  in  its  account  of  the  under  forms,  splendid  in 
the  contrasts  of  its  reds  in  velvet  chair  and  silken  stole  and  rochet, 
and  subtle  in  the  delicacy  of  its  lawn  whites ....  The  quality  of  life 
and  pulsation  so  often  conveyed  in  Titian'^s  pictures  is  here  in  its  highest 
development. . . .  Both  face  and  hands  are  models  of  execution,  models 
of  balance  of  light  and  shade  and  harmonious  broken  tones'.  —  *  Titian*, 
by  Crime  A  OavaleaseUe. 
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Aseribed  to  Correggio  (erroneoasly),  9.  Sketeli  of  a  Descent 
from  the  CiosB,    10.  Madonna  and  Child. 

*11.  Titian,  Philip  II.,  probably  painted  in  1552-3  from  a 
sketch  made  at  Angsbnrg  in  1550  by  order  of  Charles  T. 

The  first  painting  from  this  sketch  was  sent  in  1553  to  England  to 
assist  Philip  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  returned  after  the 
marriage  in  1554,  and  is  now  at  Madrid ;  the  Naples  picture  is  the  second 
▼ersion,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 

Ribera,  12.  St.  Sebastian,  13.  St.  Jerome  listening  to  the 
trumpet  of  judgment,  14.  St.  Jerome;  15.  Ouercino,  Magdalene; 
16.  Rubens,  Monk. 

VI.  Room.  To  the  right:  1.  Ann.  Carracei,  Pieti  (copy);  2. 
Schidone,  St.  Sebastian;  3.  Jac,  Baasano,  Raising  of  Lazarns; 
5.  Qiulio  Romano,  Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  del  Gatto;  6. 
Pofrmigianino,  Madonna  (*a  tempera') ;  *7.  Qiov.  Bellini,  Trans- 
flgnration ,  with  beautiful  landscape ;  8.  Roman  School ,  Portrait ; 
10.  Marcello  Venusti,  Copy  of  Michael  AngeWs  Last  Judgment,  be- 
fore its  disfigurement;  *11.  Ferugino,  Madonna;  12.  Andrea  del 
8arto(^),  Pope  Clement  VIL;  15.  Luini,  Madonna;  ♦IG.  Giov.  Bel- 
lini, (?more  probably  ilntone^Io  da  Messina'),  Portrait;  *17.  Un- 
hno%Dn  Artist  (not  Raphael),  Portrait  of  the  Cavaliere  Tibaldeo  (?). 

•19.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Copy  of  Raphael's  portrait  of  Leo  X., 
with  Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Rossi  (1524). 

This  admirable  copy  was  sent  by  Clement  VU.  to  the  Harchese 
Federigo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  instead  of  the  original  he  had  promised  (now 
In  the  Fitti  at  Florence),  and  afterwards  came  to  Naples.  Even  Oiulio 
Romano  was  deceived,  till  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  sign  made  on 
the  copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  to  distinguish  the  two  works.  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  miss  in  this  work  *the  perfect  keeping,  ease, 
grandeur,  modelling,  and  relief  of  form\  which  characterise  the  original. 

♦21.  Raphael  (?),  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini;  ^22.  Raphael, 
Holy  Family  (Madonna  col  divino  amore),  of  the  master's  Roman 
period,  probably  executed  by  Oiulio  Romano ;  24.  Pietro  Novelli, 
Buxnamed  Monrealese,  Trinity;  26.  Qarofdlo,  Descent  from  the 
Gross;  *28.  Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome,  John  the 
Baptist,  St,  Catharine,  and  donors,  the  most  successful  of  the 
master's  ^holy  conyersations',  a  noble  composition  sparkling 
with  light  in  the  dresses  and  landscape  (C.  &  C.) ;  30.  Domeni- 
ehino,  Guardian  angel;  31.  Bronzino,  Holy  Family;  *32.  Claude, 
Landscape,  with  aocessories  by  Lauri;  34.  Pinturieehio,  Assump- 
tion ;  *36.  Titian,  Repentant  Magdalene ;  40.  Leandro  Baasano, 
Portrait  of  a  Famese;  41.  Parmigianino,  Portrait;  43.  Ouereino, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  44.  Andrea  da  Salerno,  St.  Benedict  enthroned 
between  SS.  Placidus  and  Maurus,  below  the  four  great  Church 
Fathers ;  47.  Ouido  Reni,  Race  between  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes ; 
49.  Bourguignon,  Battle;  51.  Jae.  Bassano,  Raising  of  Lazarus; 
53.  School  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Architect  (Bramante?)  showing  a 
design  to  a  nobleman ;  55.  Salv,  Rosa,  Battle  ;  *57.  Seb.  delPionibo, 
Portrait  of  Pope  Hadrian  VI.  of  Utrecht  (1522-23) ;  58.  Tintoretto, 


Don  John  of  Anstri*;  59.  lUbfta,  Sildims  Mkd  Mtyrs;  61.  JFta  Bar^ 
tolommeo^  Asanrnption  (1516). 

Beturning  to  the  out,  we  m^y  o^tWt  ^  the  left,  In  phasing, 
a  glimpse  through  the  eentral  staircase  at  the  pfiiicipal  hall  ol  tUfi 
Idbzary. 

The  collection  embracer  about  200,000  printed  Tolnmes  and  4000  M88. 
Catalogues  for  the  lue  of  visitors.  Besides  numerous  ancient  Italian  works 
there  are  several  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  M66.  (Oreek,  Lycophron^s 
Alexandra,  Quintas  Smymnus,  date  1311,  etc.)  Latin,  CharUiuB,  An  gram- 
matica,  the  half-burned  MS.  of  Festus,  a  mass-book  with  beautiful  minia- 
tures of  fruit  and  flowers,  called  la  Flora,  etc.)*  l^  the  principal  hall  the 
custodian  awakens  a  remarkably  fine  echo.  Books  ave  not  lent  out,  hut 
within  the  library  three  may  be  used  at  a  time  (9-3  o'clock).  Readera 
enter  from  the  street  (not  through  the  museum)  by  the  last  door  in  the 
building,  and  ascend  by  the  staircase  to  the  right. 

The  W.  half  of  the  Upper  Floor,  reached  firom  the  Orand  Stair- 
ease  by  ascending  to  the  right,  contains  the  glass,  coins,  half  of  the 
pictures,  vases,  small  bronzes,  and  precious  relies. 

Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  corridor,  whioh  we  now  enter, 
is  a  room  containing  the  CoUeetion  of  Aaoieat  Orystal  (Vein), 
the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  In  existence,  showing  the  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancients.  Several  panes 
of  glass  from  the  villa  of  Diomedes  should  be  inspected ;  also  a 
beautiftilly-eut  glass  *yaBe  with  white  Cupids  and  foliage  on  a 
blue  ground,  discovered  in  1837  in  a  tomb  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  at  Pompeii,  when  it  was  filled  with  ashes. 

The  next  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Rbsbbvbd  CxBoatr  (^ae-* 
eolta  Pomograftea)^  to  whioh  men  only  are  admitted ;  it  contains 
mural  and  other  paintings  not  adapted  for  public  exhibition,  and 
numerous  bronzes,  some  of  them  of  eonsiderable  arUstlo  merit. 

Opposite  this  collection ,  on  the  left  side  of  the  p^sage ,  is 
the  *CoUectioii  of  Coins  (Medagliere)^  which  is  of  almost  unrivalled 
value  and  extent. 

The  First  Book  contains  the  Qreek,  the  Skoond  Soman,  the  Thuid 
Roman  and  Byzantine,  the  Foubth  ana  Fifth  mediseval  and  modem 
coins,  and  the  Sixth  the  dies  of  the  Neapolitan  nint,  together  with 
a  numismatic  library.  Catalogues  are  placed  over  the  glass-ca«e«  for 
the  use  of  visitors.  In  the  comers:  Busts  of  distinguished  qumismatista. 
—  The  Museo  Santangelo  (p.  76)  adjoins  the  8th  room,  but  is  not  aocea- 
sible  thence. 

We  next  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  ttwk  the  above-named 
passage  to  the  comparatively  uninteresting  Swond  3eeUi&9^  ef  the 
Picture  Gallery,  containing  works  of  the  Neapolitan,  latex  Italian, 
and  foreign  schools. 

Room  I.  (Bolognese  School).  1.  Lavinia  fbnfcwia,  Christ  and 
the  Samaritan  woman ;  3.  Ann,  Cofracei,  Madonna  and  Child  wit& 
St.  Francis,  painted  on  Oriental  agate;  9.  Ouido  Beni,  Ulysses 
and  Nausicaa;  15.  LioneUo  Spada,  Cain  and  Abel;  98.  DKmcdteo 
Romanelli,  Sibyl;  43.  Ann,  Carracei^  Caricature  of  Caravaggio  as 
a  savage  with  a  parrot  and  a  dwarf,  in  the  comer  Carracei  himself; 
47.  Cfuercino,  Peter  weeping ;  55.  Ami.  Carracei^  Rinaldo  and  Ai^ 
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iiiida$  68.  Af«  Cofovagffh^  J|i4itli  and  Holophenies ;  71.  An^»  Car^ 
raeei,  Landapape  with  St,  JgnstacliiDs. 

Bwm  II.  (Tnsean  School).  5.  Sodoma,  Resnireetioii  of  Christ; 
25.  OerUiU  da  Fabriano^  Madonna  and  angels ;  27.  Lor,  di  Credit 
Nativity;  30.  Dom.  QkkkmdajOy  Madonna  and  saints;  91.  Malteo 
da  Siena  y  Massaere  of  the  Innocents  (dated  1482);  32.  Sandro 
SottteeUiy  Madonna  enthroned ;  37.  FUippino  Lip^^  :|lnBnnoiation 
and  two  saints ;  Ang,  Br.<m»ino^  42.  Yonng  nobleman,  55.  Female 
portrait;  48.  Dom,  OMrlandaJo,  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  large  bronze  tabernacle  with  the 
story  of  the  Passion,  executed  by  Jaeopo  8ioilia$to  from  a  design 
said  to  haye  been  made  by  Michael  Angele. 

Room  III.  (Neapolitan  School  of  the  14«h,  15th,  and  16th  cent- 
nries).  Pietro  delDorusello^  1.  Christ  cmcifled  between  the  two  male- 
factors, 3.  St.  Martin ;  7.  ArU,  Bimpacki  from  Bologna  (not  Lo  Zin^ 
garo),  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  canopy,  surrounded  by  eight 
saints;  21, 25, 32.  Simone  Papa,  Crucifixion  and  Saints  ;24.  Andrea 
(Sabhatini)  da  SaUmo,  Miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  sadly  dam- 
aged ;  *94.  Andrea  da  Salemo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  marked  by 
all  the  freshness  and  grace  of  the  S.  Italian  school,  but  also  by  the 
characteristically  slight  attention  paid  by  it  to  correct  handling.  — 
Adjoining  the  third  room  are  two  rooms  containing  Byzantine  and 
early  Tuscan  works,  most  of  them  badly  preserved  and  freely 
restored,  and  Neapolitan  paintings  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

Room  IY.  (Neapolitan  School  of  the  16-18th  centuries).  1.  Do' 
menieo  Qargiulo,  sumamed  Mieeo  Spadaro,  Revolt  of  Masaniello 
in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Naples  in  1647;  5.  Oian  FUippo 
Criseuolo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  22,  27,  28,  30.  Works  by  Ltica 
Giordano ;  37.  Massimo  Stanzioni,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ; 
56.  Traversa,  Girl  with  doves;  63.  Pacecco  di  Rosa,  Madonna 
delle  Chrazie ;  64.  Jose  Ribera,  sumamed  SptMgnolettOy  St.  Bruno 
adoring  the  Holy  Child,  on  copper;  66.  Pietro  Novelli,  sumamed 
Monrealese^  Jndith  and  Holophemes ;  72.  Dom,  Oargiulo ,  The 
smoker;  75.  Giordano,  Pope  Alexander  II.  consecrating  the 
church  of  Monte  Cassino ;  76.  Giordano,  Christ  shown  to  the  people 
(after  Purer).  —  The  large  walnut  cabinet  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  adorned  with  carved  reliefs  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine, 
dates  from  the  16th  cent,  and  was  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Agostino  degli  Scalzi.  It  contains  medieval  and 
Renaissance  ivory  carvings,  engraved  rock-crystals,  miniatures, 
and  the  like,  most  of  which  were  once  in  possession  of  the  Faroese 
family.  A  cabinet  by  the  wall  of  the  exit,  ftom  the  same  church, 
contains  majolicas  from  Urbino  and  elsewhere.  By  the  window : 
the  *CasseUa  Fameae  in  gilded  silvei)  executed  by  Giovanni 
Btmardi  da  Castelbolognese,  a  goldsmith  of  Bologna  (d.  1555), 
with  six  large  and  beautifully  cut  stones  representing  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  Procession  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Circus  games,  Battle 
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of  Amazons,  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths,  Battle  of 
Salamis.  —  By  the  other  window:  Small  Diana  on  the  stag,  in 
gilded  silver,  with  clock-work ,  probably  the  toy  of  some  jayenile 
prince. 

Room  Y.  (German  and  Flemish  Schools).  3.  Lower  German 
Master  (not  Luccu  van  Ley  den),  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  28.  J. 
Kornelisaen  of  Amsterdam  (not  Diirer),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
(1512;  comp.  p.  266);  34.  Alb,  Durer  (?),  Nativity;  40.  School  of 
Lucas  Cranaehj  Christ  and  the  adnlteress ;  42.  Arr^erger  (?),  Por- 
trait ;  *44.  Jan  van  Eyck  (?),  St.  Jerome  extracting  a  thorn  from 
the  paw  of  a  lion ,  one  of  the  finest  early-Flemish  paintings  in 
Italy;  51.  Unknown  Artist  (not  Holbein),  A  cardinal;  *53.  Lower 
German  Master,  Crucifixion ;  *54.  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Parable 
of  the  six  blind  men. 

Room  YI.  (Netherlands  Schools).  .1.  Style  of  Rembrandt,  Por- 
trait; 12.  Ascribed  to  VanDyek,  Portrait  of  a  nobleman;  17.  School 
of  Rembrandt ,  Portrait ;  19.  Frans  Snyders ,  Hunting  scene ;  36. 
School  of  VanDyek,  Crucifixion;  61.  Collection  of  21  miniatures 
of  the  House  of  Famese ;  73.  Mich,  Mierevelt,  Portrait ;  78.  Ferd, 
Bol,  Portrait ;  83.  Ascribed  to  Van  Dyck ,  Portrait  of  a  Princess 
Egmont ;  89.  Yilla  Medici  at  Rome  in  1615.  —  Entrance  hence 
Into  the  collection  of  bronzes,  see  p.  78. 

From  the  5th  Room  of  the  paintings  we  enter  a  circular  room, 
the  first  of  the  collection  of  vases  (see  below),  and  pass  thence 
to  the  left  into  the  Huseo  Santangelo,  which  occupies  three 
rooms.  This  museum  was  formerly  in  the  Pal.  Santangelo,  but 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  1865  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  MuseoNazionale.    For  admission  apply  to  the  custodian. 

1st  Room:  Vcues.  In  the  cabinet  in  the  centre,  a  vase  with  Baccha- 
nalian scene.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabinet  on  the  left,  Bacchanalian  feast 
with  an  armed  dancing-woman.  To  tiie  right  by  the  window  a  ^'Cabinet 
with  drinking-horns  (rhyta). 

2nd  Boom  :  Terracottas  and  Small  Bronte*.  On  the  left,  in  the  comer, 
a  vase  from  Xola,  with  the  return  of  Hephsestus  to  Olympus. 

3rd  Room:  Collection  of  Coins.  On  the  second  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  an  interesting  selection  of  *ae«  grave^  and  other  Italian  coins. 
Also  several  lai^e  vases :  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  a  vase  with  Pelops  and 
CEnomans.  In  the  centre  a  vase  with  Orpheus  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  "^Hercury  and  Spes,  relief -mosaics 
from  Metapontum,  unique  of  their  kind.    Cock-fight. 

We  now  return  to  the  **Coll6etion  of  Vases,  which  begins 
with  the  circular  room  mentioned  aboye,  and  occupies  seven  rooms. 
It  is  very  extensive  and  valuable,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  spe- 
cimens of  the  handsome  vases  of  Lower  Italy.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  placed  by  themselves  on  short  columns.  The  collection 
is  arranged  in  chronological  order  after  the  second  room,  in  which 
from  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  right  wall  are 
arranged  the  vases  with  black  figures;  then  follow  Greek  vases 
with  red  figures,  succeeded  by  vases  of  Italian  origin.  —  As 
Greek  vase-painting  was  adopted  by  the  Etruscans  and  modified 
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according  to  the  national  taste,  so  this  branch  of  art  was  strongly  influ- 
enced in  Lower  Italy,  and  especially  in  Apulia,  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  vases  here  are  of  large  and  imposing 
dimensions,  and  the  artists,  not  satisfied  with  the  decoration  of  paint- 
ing alone,  have  frequently  superadded  reliefs  to  adorn  the  ne<;ks 
and  handles.  Their  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  cover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  entire  surface  of  the  vase  with  the  colours.  The 
different  series  of  representations,  one  above  another,  which  they 
bear,  are  often  without  connection ;  or  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
an  architectural  design  and  surrounded  irregularly  with  groups. 
The  figures  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  mould,  and 
great  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  delineation  of 
rich  but  scantily  folded  garments.  The  representations  are  for 
the  most  part  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  but  in 
some  cases  scenes  of  a  more  Italian  character  are  observed.  The 
period  of  their  manufacture  is  believed  to  have  been  shortly  after 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  ancient,but  freely  restored  i/o«ate<. 

Iflt  Booh.  The  vases  in  the  Ist  and  2nd  cabinets  (to  the  left,  count- 
ing from  the  entrance  from  the  picture-gallery),  and  the  three  placed  on 
columns  in  front  of  them  are  specimens  of  the  earliest  stage  of  this  art. 
They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  plants  or 
animals  of  brownish  or  black  colour,  and  are  round  or  oval  in  form. 
The  3rd  and  4th  cabinets  contain  Etruscan  and  Calene  (p.  7),  the  others 
Greek  vases,  some  of  them  beautifully  shaped,  hut  nearly  all  black  and 
unpainted. 

2nd  Room.  Pavement  from  the  house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 
Opposite  the  entrance:  Condemnation  of  Marsyas.  By  the  window:  Two 
large  vases,  one  with  the  Death  of  Archemorus,  the  other  with  the  Fun- 
eral sacrifice  of  Patroclus.  Between  these,  under  a  glass  shade.  Lecythus 
(vase  for  ointment)  with  reliefs  of  Harsyas  and  Apollo.  In  a  cabinet 
opposite  the  window,  Lecythi,  remarkable  for  the  painting  on  white 
ground^  and  prize  vases  of  the  Panathenean  festivals. 

Srd  Boom.  Opposite  the  entrance:  *yase  with  lid.  Bacchanalian 
sacrifice.  Farther  on,  in  the  centre,  Actors  with  masks ^  *Battle  of 
Amazons;  •Destruction  of  Troy.  By  the  window:  Large  vase,  from  Buvo, 
the  largest  vase  yet  discovered,  with  a  Battle  of  the  Amazons  and 
Orpheus  in  Hades. 

4th  Boom.  In  the  centre,  Medea  fleeing  after  the  murder  of  her 
children.  Lycurgus,  blinded  by  Bacchus,  slaying  his  wife.  By  the  window, 
the  celebrated  large  Vase  of  Dariiu  from  Canosa:  Darius  planning  the 
conquest  of  Greece ;  above  is  Hellas,  at  whose  side  Athene  and  Zeus  are 
standing ;  beneath  are  the  Persian  provinces  on  which  subsidies  are  levied 
for  the  war,  with  accompanying  names. 

5th  Boom.  In  the  centre,  Orestes  seeking  refuge  from  the  Furies  at 
the  statue  of  Artemis ;  Perseus  releasing  Andromeda ;  Tereus  on  horseback 
pursuing  Procne  and  Philomela.  Opposite  the  window,  to  the  left, 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  tripod.  Farther  on,  to  ttie  right,  Lycurgus  kill- 
ing his  son;  Bape  of  the  golden  fleece;  Orestes  and  Electra  mourning  at 
the  crave  of  Agamemnon. 

6th  Boom.  By  the  window  two  models  of  tombs ,  which  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  vases  were  discovered.  As  the  ornaments, 
weapons,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  were  denosited  with  his  remains  in  the 
tomb,  so  also  were  these  vases  which  had  adorned  his  home;  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subjects  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  manufactured  for  this  express  purpose.  In  the  centre,  drinking 
horns  and  Leeythi.  -^  The  rest  of  the  vases  here  and  in  the  7th  Boom 
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are  unimpoHftnt.  —  The  entrance  hence  to  the  small  brontea  is  dosed. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  the  principal  entrance  in  the  6th  room  of  the 
picture-gallery  (p.  76). 

Thb  oollebtion  of  the  **Situai  Bronies  is  the  finest  ef  its  kind 
in  existence  and  is  arranged  in  a  masterly  fashion.  It  eonusts 
chiefly  of  household  utensils,  lamps,  candelabra,  tools  of  all  kinds, 
musical  and  surgioal  instruments,  weapons,  etc.,  most  of  them  found 
at  Poinpeii,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  conrey  an  idea  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  ancient  Italians.  The  use  of  most  of  the  objects 
is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

Ist  Room  :  The  most  raluable  objects  are  in  the  centre,  grouped 
around  three  large  Money^ChesU,  such  as  usually  stood  in  the 
Atria  of  Pompeian  houses.  To  the  left  of  the  corner:  Dish-Gartner , 
in  the  fbrm  of  a  fortress.  Farther  to  the  right:  large  Divan  or 
chair.  Odokkhg  Bto^e.  Table  Support,  with  Tictoria  bearing  a  tro- 
phy. Farther  oh,  parallel  with  the  window-wall  and  by  the 
windows  :  Bisellia  (seats  of  honour)  decorated  with  heads  of  horses 
and  swans,  and  a  large  shallow  Dith  with  inlaid  silrer  orllanients. 
In  a  glass-case,  a  *Tripod  for  sacrifices,  richly  decorated,  from  tbe 
temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  Then  iron  Stocks  from  the  gladiators' 
bamacks  at  Pompeii,  near  which  thred  skeletons  wlsre  fbund.  Far- 
ther back,  also  under  glass :  ^Carkdelahrum  from  the  Villa  of  t)id- 
medes,  consisting  of  a  square  slab  which  bears  a  small  Bacchus 
riding  on  a  panther  besides  a  small  altar  and  a  pilaster  adorned  "^rlth 
'  a  mask  and  bucranium  (skull  of  an  ox) ;  the  lamps  hang  from  four 
branches;  those  at  present  placed  there  are  not  the  original.  Then, 
BaViB,  Large  Brazier  from  the  Thermae  at  Pompeii  (p.  1B6), 
ornamented  with  a  cow's  head,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  fouti- 
der  M.  Nigidius  Vaoca.  —  The  Cabinets  along  the  wall  are  number- 
ed from  right  to  left,  begihning  at  the  left  entrance.  l-xir.  Bronse 
VeiseU,  xy,  xvi.  Water'taps  and  Gargoyles,  xyn.  Implemehts  of 
t^  Paiaesttay  including  numerous  Scrapers  (strigiles)  for  remoying 
the  oil  and  dust  from  the  body  after  gymnastic  exercise ;  garalturB  Of 
a  ring,  xvni-xx.  Door-plates,  Locks,  and  Keys,  witb  fine  inldid  work, 
xxi-xxm.  Iron  Utensils »  xxir-xxyn.  Lamps.  xxYm-xxx.  Mount- 
ings, tidHdles,  Table  SuppoHs,  etc.  —  Among  the  cilblnets  stand 
seyeral  Candelabra. 

!lnd  RooH :  A  *Model  of  Pompeii ,  representing  the  ruins  as 
they  were  in  l671  (comp.  Plan,  p.  120)  dn  a  tifeale  of  1 :  100.  — 
Along  the  walls  are  ancient  disk-shaped  JSellsi  and  numerous  bronze 
vessels  and  candelabra.  Cabinets  xxxli-xliii,  l-lvj  lviii4z;  con- 
tain Utensils  of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  lliv,  xlV.  LAdlei  And 
Funnels ;  elaborate  Cooking  Apparatus,  xlvi.  Tripods ;  small  Bra- 
iieri.  xlvii-li.-  Scales  tlnd  Weights,  Iti.  Mir¥ors  aiid  Ink-holders; 
belo^,  ohi^cU  ih  Boni  and  ivori/.  Ivii.  BeUi,  HdHi^9,  OrHaifieftto, 
Butides  (£bul»).  —  In  the  ^ass-cases :  Ixi.  Compasses ,  Aiigting 
HdhUsj  Anchors,  Steering  Apparatus,    Izii.  Afuifodti  JnMrume»<s, 
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inolttding  the  'slBtmin'  used  Inibe  wetflMp  of  Isis*  Ixlii.  AUragali^ 
DieCf  Teaeerae  (tickets  of  bone,  iroi^)  etc.^  inoliiding  some  theatre- 
tiokets).  Ixiii  b.  Trinkets  and  Toilette  Articles  in  bronze  and 
iTory.  IxIt.  Sieve.  Ixv,  IxYi.  Surgical  Instruments.  Ixvii,  IxTiii. 
IvOry  and  B&ne  Ccurvings,  —  To  the  left,  near  the  model  of  Pom- 
peii :  Leaden  Vessels  of  oylindiical  form.  —  At  the  back  is  a  Tri- 
elinium ,  or  three  dlning-sofas ,  each  for  three  persons  (the  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle).  By  the  window,  nnder  a  glass  shade, 
the  impression  in  hardened  ashes  of  the  breast  of  a  girl  and  her 
sknll,  from  the  Yilla  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii  (p.  142). 

The  last  room  contains  the  Collection  of  Predoos  Belies  (Og- 
getti  Prexiosi),  antique  cnt  gems,  and  gold  and  silyer  objects. 

Bt  the  Window,  the  celebrated  *faxza  Famese^  a  yessel  of 
onyx  with  beautiful  reliefs,  the  largest  of  its  kind.  On  the  out- 
side a  large  Mddnsa's  head  in  relief;  in  the  inside  a  grdup  of  seyen 
petSons,  referred  by  some  to  the  occasion  of  all  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  by  others  to  a  festiyal  in  spring,  instituted  by  Alexander  at 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 

Tables  in  tss  Centra.  The  first  near  the  window  contains 
ihe*CameoSf  or  stones  cut  in  relief,  many  of  which  are  yery  inter- 
esting :  in  front  of  the  case  to  the  left,  *16.  Zeus  in  conflict  with 
the  Titans,  by  Anthemlon ;  82.  Uead  of  Medusa ;  44.  A  fine  head 
of  Augustus ;  65.  Part  of  the  group  of  the  Famese  bull,  said  to 
haye  been  used  as  a  model  at  its  restoration ;  below  it,  1857.  Head 
of  a  Vestal.  —  Adjacent  are  the  Intagli,  or  stones  on  which  the 
designs  reGede(so  placed  that  the  designs  are  seen  through  the  stone): 
209.  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  213.  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  *392. 
Baechaiite.  The  table  in  the  middle  contains  cut  gems  of  the 
mediffiyal  and  Renaissance  epochs. 

The  Oabinbts  by  the  entrance-wall  and  the  window^wall  and 
at  the  frotit  part  of  the  left  wall  contain  well-executed  Objects  in 
Silver:  Yases,  goblets,  tablets,  spoons,  buckles;  also  objects  in 
iTdry^  medallion  reliefs,  etc.  The  most  noteworthy  objects  are  the 
follolHng :  Six  fine  large  yases ;  Six  goblets  with  foliage ;  Small 
sun-dial;  Vase  in  the  shape  of  a  mortar,  with  the  apotheosis 
of  Hemdr;  Three  tripods;  Rings  from  Greek  tombs  at  Armento 
in  the  Basilieata;  Silyer  Plate  from  the  house  of  Meleaget  at 
Pompeii,  including  two  handsome  goblets  with  centaurs* 

The  ObjecU  in  Oold  begin  at  the  farther  end,  to  the  right, 
with  the  Greek  ornaments ,  which  include  a  diadem  from  Venosa, 
ind  *Oillatteifts  found  in  a  tolhb  at  "Taranto;  latge  gold  lamp  from 
Pompeii,  admirably  executed  and  Well  preseryed.  Then ,  opposite 
the  entrance,  orhamefits  from  Herculanettm  and  Pompeii,  some  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones :  Nos.  1-4.  Chain,  bracel^,  and  a  pair 
of  eartings  which  wete  fbuiid  iHth  a  female  skeleton  in  tlie  house 
of  Dioaiedes  At  Pompeii;  theli,  166,  187.  Two  clOak-claspS;  two 
aaaisiye  armlets  in  Ihe  frntia  Of  setpetlts ;  h«)idsome  liCieklaces,  ettf. 
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—  There  is  aUo  an  interesting  colleetion  of  ancient  Rings,  includ- 
ing a  gold  ring  with  a  portrait,  possibly  of  Brutus,  with  the  artist's 
name  Anaxilas. 

V.  The  Higher  Quarters :  Capodimontei  CorBO  Yittorio  Enuumele, 

Castel  S.  Elmoy  S.  Martino. 

The  continuation  of  the  Toledo  beyond  the  Museum  is  formed 
by  the  Strada  S.  Tbebsa  deoli  Scalzi  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  which  grad- 
ually ascends.  From  the  beginning  of  this  street,  opposite  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  Museum,  the  Strada  Salvator  Rosa  (p.  82) 
diverges  to  the  left.  We  follow  the  Strada  dl  S.  Teresa ,  and  in 
about  10  min.  cross  the  Ponte  della  Sanit^y  a  viaduct  constructed 

in  1809  across  the  quarter  della  Saniti  which  lies  below. 

Descending  to  the  left  immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  street  entering  the  winding  Strada  8,  Getmaro  de*  Poveri 
to  the  right,  we  soon  reach  the  large  hospice  or  poor-house  of  that  name. 
At  the  hack  of  the  building  is  the  church  of  8.  G>ennaro  (St.  Jannarius) 
founded  in  the  8th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  where  St.  Januarius  waa 
interred,  but  now  completely  modernised.  The  vestibule  of  the  inner 
court  is  embellished  with  Frescoes  from  the  history  of  the  saint  by  An- 
drea da  Salerno  (?),  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation.  At  the  back  of 
the  church  Is  the  entrance  to  the  extensive  Catacomhs  (Pi.  D,  1)  of  Naples, 
admission  to  which  is  obtained  by  applying  to  the  porter  of  the  hospice 
(1  fr.  for  each  person,  and  trifling  fee  to  the  attendant). 

The  Catacombs  of  S.  Gennaro  consist  of  four  main  galleries,  of 
which,  however,  two  only  are  now  connected  by  staircases  and  accessible 
to  visitors,  together  with  a  long  series  of  lateral  passages  and  burial 
chambers  (cubicula).  Along  the  walls  are  excavated  niches  of  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  ranged  in  rows  one  above  another.  A  few  of  the  chambers 
lie  below  the  level  of  the  galleries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  oataoombs 
dates  from  the  first  oentury  of  our  era.  In  point  of  architecture  they  far 
surpass  the  Roman,  though  inferior  in  every  other  respect.  The  two  largo 
ante-chambers  wereused  for  the  religious  services  customary  at  an  interment. 

Information  as  to  the  history  and  decorations  of  these  early  Ohristiaa 
burial-places  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy.  The  in- 
scriptions found  here  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum.  Among  the 
paintings  may  be  mentioned  the  pleasing  decorations  of  the  two  ante- 
rooms, which  recall  the  Pompeian  style,  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  the  first  gallery,  the  portraits  on  the  tomb  of  Theotecnus  (beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.)  in  the  second  gallery,  and  a  figure  of  Christ  of  the  dth 
or  6th  cent,  (but  frequently  retouched)  in  the  so-called  Basilica  di  S.  Gen- 
naro. The  bones  which  fill  many  of  the  chambers  and  corridors  are 
generally  those  of  victims  of  the  plagues  which  ravaged  Naples  in  the 
16th  century.  The  Priapus  column  with  the  Hebrew  inscription  is  a 
medisBval  hoax. 

There  is  another  (but  unimportant)  series  of  catacombs,  of  the  4th  and 
5th  cent.,  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Saniti,  below  ihe  bridge 
of  that  name. 

The  St&ada  Nuoya  di  Oapodimonte,  as  the  street  ascending 
beyond  the  Ponte  della  Sanity  is  called,  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  circular  space  called  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  E,  1 ;  ordi- 
nary cab-fares  thus  far).  The  road  now  describes  a  long  curve  to 
the  left  and  then  divides,  the  N.  branch  leading  to  Seoondigliano, 
and  the  S.  branch  to  the  entrance  of  the  park  of  Capodimonte. 
Walkers  ascend  the  steps,  and  at  the  top  follow  the  road  to  the 
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right.  From  the  Tondo  di  Gapodimonte  to  the  palace  is  a  walk  of 
7  minutes.  —  A  short  distance  before  the  park-gates  is  the  large 
main  reservoir  of  the  new  waterworks  (Ac^a  di  Sermo;  PI.  P?  1 ; 
p.  32),  with  fiye  basins  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  a  capacity  of  80,000 
cubic  meters.  Permission  to  inspect  the  works  is  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Naples  Waterworks  Co.,  Str.  Ohiatamone  dl>ls- 

The  royal  Palauo  di  Gapodimonte  (PL  £,  F,  1 ;  daily  10-4, 
with  permesso,  see  p.  36;  guide  not  necessary  for  the  garden),  sit- 
uated above  the  town  to  the  N.  on  the  eminence  of  that  name, 
was  begun  in  1738  by  Charles  UL,  but  not  completed  till  1834- 
39  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  The  edifice  was  designed  by 
Medrano,  the  architect  of  the  Teatro  S.  Carlo.  The  *Oardens  are 
.partly  laid  out  in  the  English  style.  Splendid  views  are  enjoyed 
from  tha  large  evergreen  oak  and  other  points.  Permessi  must 
once  more  be  shown  at  an.  enclosed  part  called  the  Bosco  (fee  25- 
50  c;  inaccessible  in  April  and  May  when  the  pheasants  are  sitting). 

One-horse  carriages  are  not  admitted  to  the  park. 

The  pala(Se  contnins  the  royal  Musio  i>i  Capodimontb  (fee  1  fr.) ,  a 
somewhat  extensive,  bat  not  very  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly 
by  modem  Neapolitan  masters,  and  of  modem  sculptures,  distributed 
throughout  the  different  apartments.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  attach- 
ed to  the  £rames.  The  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  Hackeri^ 
Wild -boar  hunt  in  the  Bosco  di  Persano;  Chase  of  wild  fowl  on  the 
Lago  Fusaro,  by  the  same;  Lemctsle^  Marriage  of  the  Duchesse  de 
'Berry;  Oamuedni^  Death  of  Osesar;  CelentanOy  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  the 
Castel  S.  Angelo;  Hopes ,  Ulysses  and  Alcinous;  a  table  with  ancient 
mosaic  from  Pompeii ;  Jiarinelli,  Cleopatra  at  her  toilet ;  Virginia  Lebrun^ 
Portraits  of  the  I)uchess  of  Parma  and  Maria  Theresa-,  Angelica  Kauf- 
flMAii,  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  consort  with  their  children;  Podesta^  Or- 
pheus; DeAngelis,  Death  of  Pheedra;  Guerra^  Ossian;  Postiglione^  Andro- 
cles;  Berg4^  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea;  Carelli^  Capture  of  the  Porta  Pia 
at  Rome ,  Sept.  30,  1870 ;  Vanvitelli^  view  of  Piedigrotta.  —  The  palace 
also  contains  a  collection  of  porcelain  from  the  former  manufactory  of 
X/apodimonte ,  including  some  exquisitely  delicate  and  transparent  spe- 
cimens of  j>d<e  lendra,  coloured  decorations  in  relief,  and  (later)  imitations 
of  the  antique.  The  manufactory  was  founded  in  1743  by  Charles  III., 
improved  in  1771  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  suppressed  by  the  French  in 
1806.  The  valuable  collection  of  armour  (Armerla)  contains  the  ancient 
accoutrements  of  kings  Roger  and  Ferdinand  I. ,  of  Alexander  Farnese, 
and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy ;  the  sword  presented  by  Ferdinand  I. 
to  the  gallant  Scanderbeg  (d.  1467);  also  an  ornamental  cradle  presented 
by  Gke  eity  of  Naples  to  the  present  queen  Margaret  in  1869. 

Near  Gapodimonte  are  the  villas  MeuHeoffre  (generally  open  on 
presentation  of  the  yisitor's  card),  Buffo,  Avelli,  and  Forquet,  com- 
manding flne  yiews  in  all  directions.  —  To  the  W.,  opposite  Gapo- 
dimonte, stands  the  ViUa  Qallo  (PI.  D,  1),  founded. in  1809  by  the 
Dnoa  di  Gallo. 

Following  the  Salita  di  Gapodimonte ,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  park  of  Gapodimonte ,  and  after  a  few  minutes  turning  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  Observatory  (Osservatorio  Reale,  PI.  F,  1),  occu- 
pying the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  popularly  called  La  Specola, 
.or,  after  the  villa  of  a  Spanish  marquis  which  once  stood  here,  Mira- 
dois.  The  observatory  was  founded  in  1812,  and  enlarged  in  1820 
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ttouk  plans  by  the  celebrated  Ptassi  (d.  1826),  under  whom  it  attain- 
ed a  European  reputation.  The  present  director,  Comm,  dt  OasparUy 
has  distinguished  himself  by. the  discovery  of  several  planetoids.  — 
On  the  way  to  the  observatory  a  path  descends  in  steps  past  the 
church  de'  Miraeoli  to  the  Strada  Foria  (s«e  p.  41). 


Opposite  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Museum,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  80^  the  Stsada  Salyatob  Rosa  (PI.  D,  E,  3,  4)  ascends  the 
heights  of  S.  Elmo  and  the  Posillpo.  Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  also  farther  up:  to  S.  Martino  1-1^2^*  (&& 
quick  as  a  carriage,  or  quicker).  The  tramway  (No.  6,  p.  23)  as- 
cends at  this  point  by  the  rack-and-pinion  system.  In  10  minutes 
walk  from  the  Museum  we  reach  the  small  Pkaasa  SalvaJkor  Bosa, 
where  the  Str.  Salvator  Rosa  turns  to  the  right  towards  AreneUa, 
birthplace  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  painter. 

In  a  straight  direction  begins  here  the  Hkam  Vittorio  Smftanelo 
(PL  D,  4;  E,  6;  B,  G,  D,  E,  6;  B,  7;  steam*ttamway,  see  p.  23), 
which  is  carried  by  means  of  windings  and  several  viaducts  round 
the  hills  of  S.  Elmo  and  the  Posilipo.  It  then  skirts  the  slopes 
for  some  distance,  and  at  length  gradually  descends  tO'  the  Piazza 
di  Piedigrotta  (p.  86)  and  the  Mergellina  (p.  86),  commanding  ad- 
mirable views  of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  road 
was  begun  by  the  Bourbons  for  military  purposes,  but  was  not  oftm- 
pleted  till  1875.  The  distance  from  the  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa  to 
S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  is  upwards  of  2^2  M.  From  the  Gorso  a 
number  of  lanes  descend,  some  of  them  by  means  of  steps,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  Those  diverging  from  the  first  third  of  the 
road  lead  to  the  Toledo,  those  from  the  last  third  descend  to  the  Chiaja. 

S.  Elmo  and  S.  Martino  are  reached  from  the  Gorso  Ylttorio 
Emanuele  by  means  of  two  somewhat  steep  Bbtdlb  Paths,  ascend- 
ing in  places  by  shallow  steps.  One  of  these,  the  Pedimentina  di 
8,  Martino  (Pl.  E,  D,  6),  begins  about  V2  ^*  from  the  Piazza  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  beyond  the  viaduct  and  the  angle  made  by  the  stxeet, 
beside  the  house  No.  350 ,  and  reaches  the  entrance  of  the  Castel 
in  Y4  hr.  The  other,  the  SaUta  del  Petraio  (Pl.  D,  6,  5),  begins 
about  10  min.  farther  on,  between  the  houses  Nos.  227  and  226. 
Donkeys  for  hire  at  both.  —  A  much  longer  route  is  by  the  carriage- 
road  ,  following  the  Str.  Salvator  Bosa  to  the  small  chapel  of  8, 
Maria  Costaniinopoliiana  (Pl.  0,  4),  and  diverging  there  to  the  left 
(carriage  see  p.  22). 

The  easiest  ascent  is  by  one  of  the  Gable  Tbamwaits  mentionad 
at  p.  23 ,  which  pass  under  the  Gorso  and  unite  the  lower  town 
with  the  new  quarter  of  Bione  Vomero  (Pl.  0,  D,  5),  which  is 
still  only  partly  built  and  sparsely  inhabited.  One  of  titese  has  its 
lower  terminus  at  Monte  8anto,  to  the  W.  of  the  Toledo  (Pl.  £,4; 
p.  40),  the  other,  more  convenient  for  the  majority  of  travellers, 
begins  in  the  Rione  Amedeo  (Pl.  0,  6),  and  has  an  intermediate 
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stetioii  near  the  H6tel  Bristol  in  the  Cotso  Yitt.  Emannele.  The 
upper  terminus  of  the  former  line  is  ahout  V4  M.  to  the  N.  W.,  that 
of  the  other  ^2  M.  to  the  W.,  of  the  entrance  to  the  Castel  S.  Elmo, 
on  the  N.W.  side  (marked  'Ingr.'  on  our  Plan). 

The  Castel  Saat'  Elmo  (875  ft.),  or  8anf  Ermo,  formerly  8ant' 
Eratmo,  was  erected  under  Robert  the  Wise  in  1B43  and  conside- 
rably enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  ld-i7th  centuries.  The 
vast  walls ,  the  fosses  hewn  in  the  solid  tuffstone  rock ,  its  sub- 
terranean passages,  and  ample  cistern  formerly  obtained  for  it  the 
reputation  of  impregnability.  The  fort  is  now  used  as  a  military 
prison,  and  is  accessible  only  by  special  permission. 

On  entering  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications  we  proceed  to  the 
suppressed  Carthusian  monastery  of  — 

*S.  Xartiiio  (PI.  D,  5),  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  views,  than  for  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  begun  in  1325  by  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  but  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  Since  its  dissolution,  the 
monastery  has  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Museo  Na- 
zionale,  and  is  shown  daily,  10-4  o'clock  (adm.  1  fr. ;  Sun.,  9-2, 
free).   If  time  be  limited,  the  Belvedere  should  first  be  visited. 

Beyond  the  court,  in  which  is  situated  the  main  entrance  (always 
closed)  of  the  church,  we  reach  the  Monastebt  Court,  where  sarcophagi, 
Inscriptions,  marble  coats-of-arms ,  etc.,  are  exhibited,  and  enter  a  wide 
archway,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which  is  the  former  laboratory  of 
the  convent,  a  large  and  lofty  vaulted  apartment^  on  the  walls  are  church- 
banners.  —  The  Hall  to  the  left  of  this  contains  the  pictures,  for  which 
there  was  no  room  in  the  Museo  Kazionale.  The  title  and  artisfs  name 
are  attached  to  each  frame.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  good  examples  of 
Iffeapolitan  masters  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment is  the  gorgeous  Barge,  used  for  excursions  in  the  gulf  of  Naples  by 
Charles  III.  The  adjoining  Room  contains  Battle  Pictures  (explained  by 
the  attendant)  and  ancient  Vietos  0/  Naples^  with  an  interesting  represen- 
tation of  a  royal  visit  to  the  festival  of  Piedigrotta.  The  Btate  Coach  in  the 
centre  uBed  to  appear  in  municipal  festivals  at  Naples,  and  was  occupied 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  on  entering  the  city  in  1860.  The 
uniforms  of  the  former  Consiglieri  Municipali  are  preserved  in  a  case  in  this 
room.    A  third  small  Boom  contains  ancient  banners. 

We  now  return  through  the  laboratory  to  the  monastery-court,  and 
enter  a  long,  narrow  Cobbidob  by  the  open  door  in  the  middle  of  the  wall. 
Here  on  each  side  is  an  open  door.  —  That  to  the  left  admits  to  a  room 
containing  Models  of  Italian  Fortresses.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads 
through  a  passage  to  a  tasteful  ^Representation  of  the  Infant  Christ  in 
the  manger  ('/Vecepe'),  with  the  three  Magi,  and  scenes  of  Neapolitan 
1^,  in  a  mountainous  landscape.  This  representation,  the  delight  of  all 
HeapoUtans,  young  and  old,  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  costumes 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  erections  which  have  been  common  at  Christmas 
in  the  private  houses  and  churches  of  Naples  since  the  15th  century. 

TIk  narrow  corridor  (door  immediately  to  the  left)  lead*  to  the  *Glois- 
TXBS,  with  60  columns  of  white  marble. — We  then  traverse  the  Audibnob 
Boom  and  the  Chapteb-hodse,  the  roof  of  which  is  painted  by  Corenzio  (to 
the  right,  the  'Coro  dei  Laid  Conversi'),  to  the  church,  of  which  we  first 
CBiter  the  choir. 

The  Ohurch,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  three  chapels  on  each 
side,  is  richly  embellished  with  marble.  On  the  ceiling  is  an  Ascension, 
and  between  the  windows  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by  Lanfranco.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  a  ^Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Btanzioni  (damaged),  and 
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next  to  it  Moses  and  Elias  by  Spagnoletto.  The  Apostles  above  the  arches 
of  the  chapels  are  by  the  same  artist.  Frescoes  of  the  choir  by  the 
Cavaliere  d'^Arpino.  The  Crucifixion  by  Lan/ranco.  On  the  wall  at  the  E. 
end,  l^ativity,  unfinished,  by  Ouido  Reni  (who  died  during  the  progress  of 
the  work).  On  the  sides :  to  the  left,  Communion  of  the  Apostles,  by  ^a- 
gnoletto  (in  the  style  of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  Christ  washing  the  dlAciples'* 
feet,  by  CarctcdoU);  to  the  right,  the  same  subject  by  Stanzioni^  and  In- 
stitution of  the  Eucharist,  by  the  pupils  of  P.  Veronese.  The  marble  de- 
corations of  the  church,  twelve  different  roses  of  Egyptian  basalt,  after  Co- 
simo  Fansaga  of  Carrara,  the  beautiful  mosaic  marble  pavement  by  Pretti^ 
and  the  high-altar  by  Solimena  also  merit  inspection.  —  The  Sacbistt, 
entered  to  the  left  from  the  choir,  is  adorned  with  intarsias  by  Bonaventura 
Presto^  and  paintings  by  tiie  Cavaliere  d'^Arpino^  Stanzioni^  and  Caravaggio.  — 
Beyond  it  is  the  Tbsobo,  containing  as  an  altar-piece  a  ^'Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  Bpagnoletto  ^  fine  in  colouring  and  admirable 
for  its  delineation  of  pain  \  on  the  ceiling  Judith,  by  Luca  OiordanOy  said 
to  have  been  painted  in  48  hours,  when  the  artist  was  in  his  72nd  year. 

We  return  through  the  chapter-house  to  the  cloisters  j  to  the  right  is 
the  entrance  to  the  — 

Huseum.  Boom  I.  Silver  vessels^  objects  in  marble^  reliquary.  — 
Boom  II.  Majolicas  from  Castelli  in  the  Abmui  (Collection  BongM),  in- 
teresting as  specimens  of  a  local  industry ,  but  otherwise  unimportant ; 
most  of  the  pieces,  both  in  this  and  the  other  rooms,  date  from  the  17th  cent, 
or  later.  -7  Boom  III.  Modem  glass,  porcelain,  and  ivory  carvings;  huge 
old  choir-books  with  miniatures^  priest's  robe.  —  Boom  IV.  Mirrors 
with  chased  figures ;  old  chairs.  —  Boom  V.  Prison-jacket  and  other 
relics  of  the  Italian  statesman  Carlo  Poerio  (1803-67;  comp.  p.  40)  and  of 
his  brother  Alessandro,  the  patriotic  poet  (b.  1802),  who  died  in  1848 
from  wounds  received  at  the  defence  of  Venice ;  the  hat  of  Card,  Ruffo. 
—  From  B.  II.  we  turn  to  the  right  into  Boom  VI.  Figures  in  biscuit 
china  from  the  manufactory  of  Capodimonte.  To  the  right,  in  a  niche, 
is  the  wax  figure  of  Padre  Bocco,  a  I^eapolitan  street-preacher  and  philan- 
thropist who  died  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  On  the  floor  of  this 
and  the  following  room,  mosaics  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  —  Boom  VII. 
The  remainder  of  the  collection  of  majolicas.  The  best  pieces  are  (beginning 
to  the  right):  Heliodorus;  Israelites  crossing  the  Bed  Sea;  Toilette  of 
Venus*,  Diana  asleep;  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  curious  rendering  by  Ani.  LolU; 
Apollo  and  the  Python;  Boar-hunt;  Battle  of  Alexander;  Bacchic  pro- 
cession ;  Galatea ;  Jupiter  and  Juno  (groups  from  the  frescoes  by  the  Gar- 
racci  in  the  Pal.  Farnese  in  Bome);  David  and  Goliath;  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne ;  Finding  of  Moses.  —  Koom  VIII.  (to  the  left  of  B.  I.).  Uniforms 
of  the  Bourbon  period.  —  Booms  IX.  and  X.  Modem  pictures.  Embroi- 
dery in  silk  (Judith,  Esther,  Flight  into  Egypt,  etc.). 

At  the  end  of  the  right  wing  of  the  cloisters  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
right  through  a  corridor  to  the  **Belvedere,  a  hexagonal  room  with  two 
balconies  commanding  exquisite  views  of  the  city,  the  bay,  Mt.  Ve- 
suvius, and  the  fertile  country  as  far  as  Xola  and  the  Apennines.  It  is 
less  extensive  than  that  from  the^  walls  of  Gastel  S.  Elmo ,  but  more 
picturesque. 

Farther  on  in  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emannele  lie  the  hotels  men- 
tioned at  p.  19.  Beside  the  H6tel  Bristol  is  a  stopping-place  of  the 
Rione  Amedeo  cable-tramway  (p.  23).  Thence  a  street  descends 
-past  the  small  Pareo  Margherita,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  private 
road  ascends  to  several  villas  belonging  to  CorAe  0,  Orifeo,  Beyond 
the  hotels  Tramontano  and  Britannique ,  to  the  right,  diverges  the 
Via  Tasso  (see  p.  85).  The  first  station  of  the  Cumae  Railway  is 
farther  on  between  two  tunnels  ((PI.  B,  6;  p.  91).  —  The  Gorso 
Titt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta,  see  p.  86. 
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VI.  HiU  of  PosiUpo. 

A  most  interesting  circular  tour  moy  be  made  from  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso  to  the  iop  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo  and  thence 
hack  hy  the  Btrada  Nuova  di  Potilipo  (p.  87)  to  the  Villa  Nazionale;  a 
walk  of  3V«-4  hrs.  or  a  drive  of  1V2-2  hrs.  [Cabs  should  be  hired  hy  the 
hour,  as  shown  under  b  on  p.  22.]    The  view  is  best  in  the  late  afternoon. 

The  Mil  which  bounds  Naples  on  the  W.,  with  its  villages  and 
numerous  channing  villas,  derives  its  name  of  PosUipo,  or  Posil- 
lipo,  from  Pausflypon  (*san8-souci'),  the  villa  of  the  notorious 
epicure  Vedius  Pollio,  afterwards  the  property  of  Augustus,  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  hill.  The  Posilipo  is  most 
conveniently  visited  either  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  or 
from  the  Villa  Nazionale.    We  begin  with  the  former. 

The  •Via  Tasto  (PL  B,  A,  6),  finished  in  1886,  which  diverges 
firom  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  beside  the  Hotel  Tramontane  (see 
p.  84)  and  gradually  ascends  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  commands  most 
beautiful  views  of  Naples  and  its  bay,  and  of  Vesuvius.  The  street 
from  the  Corso  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  barely  1^4  M.  in  length, 
but  fox  the  ascent  about  3/4  hr.  is  required.  The  first  house  on  the 
left  is  the  International  Hospital  (p.  24).  Farther  on  are  some  new 
villas.   At  the  top  is  the  Trattoria  PaUino  (p.  21). 

The  *Strada  Belvedere*  (PI.  A,  6) ,  leading  from  the  Vomero 
(p.  82)  and  running  destitute  of  view ,  between  garden- walls ,  is 
joined  by  the  Via  Tasso,  and  then  ascends,  under  the  name  of 
'Strada  Patrizi',  the  long  hill  of  Posilipo  to  the  S.  Here  and  there 
the  garden-walls  cease  and  allow  of  a  beautiful  view  across  the  Bay 
of  Pozzuoli  to  Cape  Miseno  and  Ischia.  A  little  before  we  reach 
the  (I3/4  M.)  village  of  Posilipo ,  the  road  crosses  the  line  of  the 
Posilipo  grottoes  (see  p.  86) ,  which  pierce  the  hill  466  ft.  lower. 
A  new  quarter  here,  for  which  the  name  Parco  Savoia  has  been  pro- 
posed, is  to  be  connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  new  grotta  by 
means  of  a  lift.  The  road  beyond  Posilipo,  which  commands  beau- 
tiful views,  continues  in  the  same  direction  past  the  village  of 
8trato  on  the  right,  to  (2  M.)  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo ^  which 
we  reach  at  its  highest  point,  near  the  Villa  Thalberg  (a  little 
more  than  3  M.  ficom  the  junction  of  the  Via  Tasso).  The  distance 
back  to  Naples  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  is  about  4  M.  (to 
the  Piazza  Umberto,  PI.  B,  7,  about  3  M.).  Comp.  p.  87. 


The  Piazza  Umberto  (p.  33),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  Nazio- 
nale, Is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by  the  long  Piazza  la  Tobbetta  (PI. 
B,  7),  in  which  are  a  tramway-station  (Nos.  1  and  7,  pp.  22,  23)  and 
the  station  for  the  steam-tramway  to  Fuorigrotta,  Bagnoli,  and  Poz- 
zuoli (No.  5,  p.  23).  The  Mergellina  (p.  86)  diverges  here  to  the 
S.W.,  while  the  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  leads  straight  W.  to  the  hill 
of  Posilipo. 

The  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  (PI.  B,  A,  7),  along  which  the  above- 
mentioned  steam-tramway  runs ,  brings  us  in  6  min.  to  the  small 
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Piazza  di  Piedigrotta,  "where  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emaauele  diyerges 
(p.  84).  At  this  point  rises  the  church  of  8.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta^ 
a  huilding  of  the  13th  cent.,  hut  much  altered,  and  finally  restored 
in  1850  after  the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta.  It  contains  a  very 
old  picture  of  the  Madonna ,  and  an  interesting  Pietli  in  the  Fle- 
mish-Neapolitan style,  the  wings  evidently  executed  under  Sienese 
influence  (2nd  chapel  to  the  right).  The  large  side-chapel,  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar,  contains  the  tomhs  of  the  Filangieri,  and  a 
statue  of  Gaetano  Filangieri,  the  famous  jurist  (see  p.  146).  —  For 
the  festival  of  Piedigrotta,  see  p.  28, 

The  continuation  of  the  Strada  di  Piedegrotta  forms  the  Gxotta 
Nuova  di  PoBilipo(Pl.  A,  7),  a  tunnel  hored  in  1882-86  through  the 
hUl  of  Posilipo  to  replace  the  old  Grotta  (now  dosed)  ,  and  giving 
passage  to  the  steam-tramway  and  other  traffic,  which  creates  a 
deafening  noise.  It  is  800  yds.  long  (or  with  the  approaches  1100 
yds.) ,  40  ft.  high ,  and  40  ft.  wide,  and  is  always  lighted  with  gas. 
On  a  few  days  in  March  and  October,  the  setting  sun  shines  directly 
through  the  grotto ,  producing  a  magic  illumination.  —  At  the  W. 
end  of  the  tunnel  Is  the  viUage  of  Fuorigrotta  (p.  92). 

The  Old  Orotic^  reached  by  the  old  road  diverging  to  the  left  from 
the  approach  to  the  new  Grotto,  but  now  closed,  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
engineering  probably  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Seneca  and  Petronius,  tinder  Nero,  as  a  narrow  and  gloomy- 
pass.  Medieeval  superstition  attributed  it  to  magic  arts  practised  by  Virgil. 
King  Alphonso  I.  (about  1442)  enlarged  the  opening^  a  century  later  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  caused  the  road  to  be  paved ^  and  it  was  again  im- 
proved by  Charles  III.  (1754). 

Among  the  vineyards  above  the  old  road,  to  the  S.E.,  is  an  ancient  Bo- 
man  Columbarium,  popularly  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  (now  quite 
inaccessible).  The  name  of  the  monument  is  without  satisfactory  historical 
foundation,  but  probability  and  local  tradition  favour  the  assumption  that 
this  was  Virgil's  last  resting-place.  The  poet,  as  he  himself  informs  ua, 
here  composed  his  immortal  works,  the  Georgics  and  the  iBneid,  and  he 
unquestionably  possessed  a  villa  on  the  Posilipo,  and  by  his  express  wish 
was  interred  here  after  his  death  at  Brundisium,  B.C.  19,  on  his  return 
from  Greece.  Petrarch  is  said  to  have  visited  this  spot  accompanied  by  King 
Robert,  and  to  have  planted  a  laurel,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  fell  a  prey  to  the  knives  of  relic-hunters,  and  haa  since  been  re- 
placed. It  is  on  record  that  in  1826  the  tomb  was  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  contained  a  marble  urn  with  nine  small  pillars,  the  friese 
of  which  bore  the  well-known  inscription :  — 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

Of  all  this    no  trace  now  remains.    The  following  inscription  was  placed 
here  in  1564:  — 

Qui  cineres?  tumuli  heec  vestigia:  conditur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  rura,  duces. 


To  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  La  Torretta(p.  85)  diverges  the  Stbada 
VI  Meaobllina  (PI.  B,  7),  which  5  min.  farther  on  crosses  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  (pp.  85,  82 :  ordinary  cah-fare  to  this  point),  and 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo.  The  last  begins 
about  Y2  ^'  ^'om  La  Torretta,  before  the  street  turns  a  comer*. 
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A  little  before  this  corner,  we  obserre  above  us  to  tbe  right  the 

small  Chiesa  del  Bannaxaroy  or  8.  Maria  del  Parto.    (We  ascend 

the  approach  to  the  church  and  mount  the  steps  to  the  left,  which 

lead  in  three  flights  to  the  terrace  above  the  houses  Nos.  10-17.) 

The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  a  small  estate  which  King  Frede- 

lidc  II.  of  Arragon  presented  in  1496  to  the  poet  Jacopo  Sanna- 

zaro  (b.  at  Naples,  1458),   for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 

regard.   After  his  villa  had  been  destroyed  by  the  French ,  the  aged 

poet  caused  the  church  to  be  erected  by  monks  of  the  Servite  order 

in  1529.   It  derives  its  name  from  his  Latin  poem,   'De  partu  Yir- 

ginis'  (Naples^  1526). 

The  chuTCb  contaiiid  a  high-altar  and  six  chapels.  In  the  1st  chapel 
to  the  right,  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  by  Leonardo  da  Pistoja.  The 
devil  is  represented  with  the  features  of  a  woman  of  whom  Diomedes 
Carafa,  Bishop  of  Ariano,  was  once  passionately  enamoured.  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  the  monument  of  the  poet  (d.  1530),  executed  by  Fra  Oiovcmni 
da  Montorsoli  from  a  design  by  Oirolamo  Santaeroee.  At  the  sides  Apollo 
and  Minerva ,  popularly  believed  to  be  David  and  Judith ;  on  a  bas-relief 
between  them  lieptune  and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  singing 
and  playh&g,  ui  allusion  to  Sannasaro'^s  poem  ^Arcadia^;  above  is  the  sar- 
cophagus with  the  bust  of  the  poet,  which  bears  his  academic  name: 
Actius  Sineerus.  The  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  monument  by  Bembo 
('Maioni  .  .  .  Musa  proximus  ut  tumulo**)  alludes  to  the  poet's  having  imitated 
Virgil.    His  principal  works  are  idyls,  elegies,  and  epigrams  in  Latin. 

The  ^Strada  Vnova  di  Posilipo,  which  at  first  skirts  the  coast, 
and  then  gradually  ascends  round  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill,  was  be- 
gun in  1812  during  the  reign  of  Murat,  and  completed  in  1823. 
It  leads  between  many  beautifully  situated  villas,  commanding 
exquisite  views,  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  the 
traveller's  programme.  The  tramway  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the 
station  of  Posilipo  (No.  1,  p.  22).     Comp.  Map,  p.  92. 

Immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  street  rises  the  Villa  Angri. 
On  the  left  (1/2  M.  from  the  Chiesa  del  Sannazaro^  we  next  ob- 
serve on  the  sea  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Falasso  di  Donn' 
Axma  (erroneously  called  that  of  the  Reglna  Oiovanna) ,  begun  in 
the  17th  cent,  by  Fansaga  for  Donna  Anna  Carafa,  wife  of  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Medina,  but  never  completed.  To  the  left,  on  the 
coast,  just  before  reaching  the  Palazzo  di  Donn'  Anna,  we  pass  the 
Trattoria  dellaSirenay  mentioned  at  p.  21 ;  in  the  Palazzo  itself  are 
two  other  trattorie,  and  just  beyond  It  is  the  Trattoria  deUo  Seoglio 
di  Frisio.  In  front  of  the  adjacent  Marine  Hospital^  a  curious  group 
of  statuary  (St.  Francis,  Dante,  Columbus,  and  Giotto)  was  erected 

In  1883. 

Boats  for  returning  are  generally  to  be  found  below  the  restaurants : 
to  the  Villa  1V«)  to  the  town  2-3  fir. ;  Gab  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito 
to  the  Friaio  1  fr.  (bargain  necessary).  The  tramway-cars  mentioned  at 
p.  23  also  pass  the  Villa. 

The  road  leaves  the  sea  and  ascends  in  windings  round  the  spur 
of  the  hill.  To  the  left  the  Villa  Cottrau,  which  stretches  from  the 
road  to  the  sea,  and  the  Villa  Bendell,  in  which  Garibaldi  (d.  1882), 
spent  his  last  winter  (tablet  at  the  entrance).   Also  other  villas. 
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About  174  M.  from  the  Frisio ,  beyond  a  oburcli  on  the  right  with 
a  relief  of  the  Madonna  over  its  portal,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left, 
descending  past  the  Villa  De  la  Hante  to  the  Capo  cU  Posilipo. 
Farther  on,  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  is  the  colossal  Mausoleum  of 
Baron  Schilizzi,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  small  chnrch  of  8. 
Maria  del  Faro  y  in  the  vicinity,  oecnpies  the  site  of  an  old  lighthouse. 
We  here  command  a  beautiful  view  towards  Naples. 

The  main  road  ascends  for  V2  ^-  more.  At  the  top  of  the  hill, 
near  the  Villas  Thalberg  and  Sanssouci,,  it  >  is  joined  by  the  road 
described  at  p.  85.  —  [A  footpath  to  the  left  leads  to  (1^2  M.)  the 
fisher-hamlet  of  Marechiaro ,  where  there  is  a  favourite  trattoria. 
A  few  fragments  here  are  said  to  belong  to  the  villa  of  VedlusPollio 
(see  p.  85).]  —  The  road  then  passes  through  a  deep  cutting  to  a 
(V4  M.)  projecting  round  platform  which  commands  a  magnificent 
*yiBW  towards  Bagnoli,  Gamaldoli,  Pozzuoli,  Baja,  and  Ischia. 

The  road  now  descends  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Posilipo,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  the  whole  way.  On  the  left,  ^4  M.  below  the 
round  platform,  is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  Gbotto  of  Sejanvs, 
a  passage  hewn  through  the  rock  of  the  Posilipo,  about  990  yds.  in 
length ,  resembling  the  old  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (fee  1  fr. ;  the.  in- 
spection occupies  about  V2  ^^^O* 

This  is  the  tunnel  whose  constraotion  in  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
M.  Cocceiui  Nerva  (B.  G.  37),  almost  simnltaneoxisly  with  that  of  the 
Julian  harbour  on  the  Lucrine  lake  by  M.  Agrippa.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  associate  it  with  the  name  of  Sejanus,  as  it  is  of  much  earlier 
origin.  An  inscription  records  that  the  tunnel  was  repaired  by  the  Emp. 
Honorius  about  the  year  400.  At  the  E.  end  of  this  passage,  especially 
near  the  rocky  promontory  of  La  Oajola^  the  most  beautiful  Views  are 
obtained  of  Kisida,  Procida,  Ischia,  Capri,  and  the  bay  of  Naples. 

The  custodian  conducts  the  visitor  from  the  grotto  to  a  vineyard  in 
the  vicinity  (fee  30-50  c),  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  (from  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  to  which  visitors  should  request  to  be  con- 
ducted). Here  also  some  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  PauHlppon^ 
or  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio  (p.  85),  are  visible,  extending  from  the  slope 
of  the  hill  down  to  the  sea,  and  overgrown  with  myrtles,  erica,  and 
broom,  —  In  the  adjoining  property,  visible  through  the  hedge,  we 
observe  the  Seuola^  or  properly  Scoglio  (rock)  di  Virgilio^  perhaps  once  a 
temple  of  Fortune,  or  of  Venus  Euploea,  to  whom  mariners  sacrificed 
after  a  prosperous  voyage.  —  The  fish-ponds,  in  which  the  cruel  Vedius 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  large  lampreys  with  the  flesh  of  his  slaves,  lay 
nearer  the  town.  —  A  small  Theatre  is  also  seen,  which  belonged  to  a 
villa  of  Lucullus,  with  seventeen  rows  of  seats  hewn  in  the  rock.  Besides 
these  are  numerous  other  relics  of  villas  (comp.  p.  85). 

The  S.W.  spur  of  the  Posilipo  is  called  Capo  CorogliOj  opposite 
which  rises  the  small  rocky  Island  of  Nisida,  the  Nesis  of  the  an- 
cients, an  extinct  crater,  which  opens  towards  the  S.  On  the  quay 
Is  a  Quarantine  building.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  rock,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  breakwater,  and  bearing  the  Lazzaretto.  The 
building  on  the  height  is  a  bagno  for  criminals. 

The  son  of  Lucullus  possessed  a  villa  on  this  island,  to  which  Brutus 
retired  after  the  murder  of  Csesar  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  44,  and  where 
he  was  visited  by  Cicero.  He  took  leave  here  of  his  wife  Portia  on  his 
departure  for  Greece,  previous  to  the  battle  ofPhilippi,  the  news  of  which 
caused  her  to  commit  suicide  by  swallowing  burning  coals.    In  the  15th 
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eent.  Queen  Johanna  II.  possessed  a  villa  on  the  Island  df  Xisida,  which 
was  converted  into  a  fort  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fleet  of  Louis 
of  Anjou  in  check. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto  of  Sejanns  to  Bagnoli  (p.  93) 

is  about  1^/4  M.,  so  that  the  whole  distance  thither  from  the  Villa 

Nazionale  (p.  32)  is  about  6  M.   Bagnoli  is  a  station  on  the  railway 

and  the  tramway  to  Pozznoli  (p.  93). 

Camaldoli. 

An  ExcuBsioN  to  Camaldoli  and  back,  including  stay  there,  takes 
44 Vs  hrs.  by  carriage  (with  one  horse  6,  two-horse  9-10  fr.)j  on  foot 
4Vr-5Vt  hrs.;  on  donkey-back  a  little  less  (2-2V2  fr-  and  a  trifling  fee  to  the 
attendant).  The  bridle-path  from  Antignano ,  which  walkers  will  find 
pleasant,  cannot  be  mistaken  if  the  following  directions  be  attended  to 
Osee  also  Plan,  p.  18,  and  Map,  p.  92).  —  The  early  morning  and  the 
evening  lights  are  the  most  lavourable  for  the  views,  particularly  the 
latter.  The  traveller,  however,  should  start  on  the  return-journey  in 
good  time,  as  the  path  is  rough  in  places,  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant 
to  walk  through  the  beggar-haunted  suburbs  of  Naples  after  dusk.  —  The 
monastery  is  forbidden  ground  for  ladies,  who,  however,  may  reach  an 
equally  good  point  of  view  a  little  lower  (p.  90).  The  monks  supply 
bread  and  wine  on  request,  but  in  any  case  expect  a  donation  (Vs  ft.  for 
one  pers.,  1  fr.  for  a  party). 

The  Gabiuaok  Road  to  Camaldoli  begins  at  Cangiani  (PI.  A, 
1,  2;  comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  92),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  customs 
wall  (*MQro  Finanziere'  or  'Cinta  daziaria')  that  describes  a  wide 
circle  round  Naples.  This  point  is  reached  from  the  Villa  Nazionale 
Tia  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  and  Fuorigrotta  (p.  92)  and  thence  by  the 
gradually  ascending  road  outside  the  customs  wall  (comp.  PL  A,  5; 
carr.  in  1-1 V4  l^O;  or  (somewhat  shorter)  from  the  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso ,  then  by  the  Strada  di  Belvedere  via 
Antignano  and  Archetiello  (see  below),  and  Anally  by  the  road  out- 
side the  wall.  In  about  1/2  br.  from  the  Cangiani  gate,  carriages 
reach  Nazaret,  a  group  of  houses  to  the  N.  of  Camaldoli.  Here  we 
alight  (guide  unnecessary),  pass  through  the  arcbway  with  a  tablet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  place  (beside  the  Trattoria  Fracchlacconi), 
turn  to  the  left  a  little  farther  on,  follow  the  cart-road  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  pass  through  a  hollow  way,  and  then  gradually  ascend. 
Bearing  to  the  right  we  reach  the  N.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
monastery-garden  in  I/4  hr.,  and  proceeding  to  the  right,  immediately 
afterwards  the  entrance. 

Pbdestriaks,  after  taking  the  cable-tramway  to  the  Rione  Vomero, 
traverse  first  this  new  quarter  and  then  the  village  of  Antignano  (PI. 
C,  B,  4),  and  soon  reach  V Archetiello  (PI.  B,  4;  so  called  from  a 
former  gate),  where  there  is  an  office  of  the  Da&io  Consumo,  or 
municipal  customs  on  comestibles.  About  200  paces  farther  on, 
we  take  the  bridle-path  diverging  to  the  left  a  little  on  this  side 
of  the  *Yilla  Carol o\  and  passing  a  group  of  houses.  The  path  then 
immediately  passes  under  a  viaduct  and  enters  a  hollow  (to  which 
point  our  Plan  of  Naples  extends :  A,  4,  3).  The  path  runs  between 
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bushes  and  pines.  (The  path  diverging  to  the  left  beneath  an 
archway,  V4  M.  farther,  must  not  be  followed.)  After  20  min,, 
beyond  an  archway  through  which  we  pass,  the  path  turns  by  two 
semi^-detached  houses  a  little  to  the  left  to  the  (4  min.)  farm-build- 
ings of  Camaldolilli,  and  passes  through  the  wooden  gate,  imme- 
diately beyond  which  it  ascends  to  the  right  at  a  sharp  angle,  in 
the  direction  of  the  yellow  Trattoria  di  Gampagna,  affording  a  fine 
view  of  S.  Elmo,  Naples,  Vesuvius ,  and  the  bay.  After  7  min., 
at  the  point  where  the  path  descends  slightly,  a  path  diverges  to 
the  right  to  Nazaret,  while  our  route  descends  to  the  left  and 
skirts  a  gorge,  through  which  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  Gistpri.  In 
3  min.  more,  at  a  grotto-like  hollow  in  the  rocks  (on  the  right),  we 
pass  a  path  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  reach  a 
point  where  another  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret  and  a 
forest-path  leads  to  the  left,  while  the  main  path  to  Gamaldoli  runs 
in  a  straight  direction,  soon  ascending  rapidly.  Where  the  road 
divides,  5  min.  farther,  we  keep  straight  on,  and  in  7  min.  more 
we  turn  to  the  right  to  a  closed  gate,  on  passing  through  which 
riders  have  to  pay  20  c.  and  walkers  15  c.  each.  The  path  then 
skirts  the  wall  of  the  monastery-garden,  rounds  the  N.W.  corner, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  path  from  Pianura  vift  Nazaret  (p.  89), 
and  where  the  path  to  the  point  of  view  outside  the  monastery  (see 
below)  diverges.  "We  reach  the  entrance  to  the  monastery  in  5  min. 
more.    Visitors  ring  at  the  gate. 

**Camaldoli,  a  monastery  of  the  Gamaldulenslan  order  found- 
ed in  1585 ,  was  suppressed  by  the  Italian  government  in  1863, 
but  In  1885  passed  Into  private  hands  and  is  still  inhabited  by  ten 
monks.  It  stands  on  the  E.  summit  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  enclose  the  Phlegraean  plain  on  the  N.,  being  the  highest 
point  near  Naples  (1475  ft  ),  and  commands  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent views  in  Italy.  The  monastery  and  church  contain  nothing 
worth  seeing,  and  we  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  garden.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  straight  before  us.  The  vie^^^mbraces  the 
bays  of  Naples,  PozzuoH,  and  Gaeta,  the  widely  extended  capital 
(of  which  a  great  part  is  concealed  by  S.  Elmo)  with  its  environs, 
the  Agnano  valley,  the  craters  of  Solfatara  and  Astroni,  the  pro- 
montories of  Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
andlschia,  and  the  districts  of  BaiaB,  Gums,  andLiternum.  Towards 
the  S.  the  view  is  bounded  by  Capri  and  the  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella.  The  small  towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento,  and  Gastellammaie  are 
visible ;  also  Monte  Sant'  Angelo ,  the  smoking  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  luxuriant  plain  at  its  base.  To  the  W.  stretches  the  open 
sea,  with  the  islands  of  Ponza,  Ventotene,  S.  Stefano,  and  Isola 
delle  Botte. 

Parties  which  include  ladles  (p.  89),  may  reach  a  scarcely  in- 
ferior point  of  view,  by  striking  oflf  by  the  path  descending  to  the 
right,  between  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  monastery-wall  and  the  en- 
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trance  (see  p.  90),  and  then  proceeding  along  the  slope  beneath 
the  wall  to  a  (8  min.)  gate  (marked  *  Veduta  Pagliana'\  for  open- 
ing which  a  fee  of  2d  c.  for  each  person  is  demanded. 

At  the  8.  base  of  Gamaldoli  lies  the  Tillaga  of  Boccavo^  to  which  a 
steep  and  rough  path  descends  in  */«  hr.  from  the  Vednta  Pagliana,  shortly 
before  the  25  e.  gate  is  reached. 

4.  Pozzuoli,  BaiOy  Misenam,  and  CnmsB. 

The  PhUgratan  Plain^  a  district  to  the  W.  of  l^aples,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  scene  of  tremendous  volcanic  activity,  and  as  lately  as 
the  i6th  cent,  has  undergone  vast  changes ,  of  which  the  traveller  will 
observe  traces  at  every  step.  This  tract  is,  however,  scarcely  less  interesting 
in  an  historical  than  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  It  was  here  that  Hellenic 
civilisation  first  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  and  constant  communication  was 
thenceforth  maintained  between  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  the  East. 
The  legends  of  Hellenic  tradition  are  most  intimately  associated  with  these 
coasts,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will  continue  to  invest  it  with 
a  peculiar  interest  as  long  as  clMsic  literature  exists.  The  prosperity  of 
this  lovely  coast  has  long  since  departed.  The  grand  creations  of  imperial 
Bome,  the  innumerable  palatial  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  have  long 
been  converted  into  a  chaotic  heap  of  ruins  by  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
have  left  behind  comparatively  slight  traces  of  their  former  magnificence. 
The  malaria  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  district;  but  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  of  Italian  nature  are  still  invested  with  the  same  charms  as  they 
possessed  two  thousand  years  ago.  Islands  and  promontories,  bays  and 
lakes,  and  singularly  beautlftil  indentations  of  the  coast  form  the  chief 
features  of  this  scenery,  which  is  perhaps  without  rival. 

One  day  is  sufficient  to  visit  the  chief  points  of  interest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lago  d^Agnano,  which  is  not  specially  attractive,  and  Ou- 
mee,  which  is  interesting  chiefly  to  archseological  students.  Railway  {Fer- 
rovia  Cumana^  see  below)  in  the  morning  to  (}U  hr.)  Baia^  thence  walk 
or  drive  to  Cape  Minenum  and  on  to  the  Lago  del  Fufaro  (on  foot  5-6  hrs. 
incl.  halt;  carr.  2Va-3  hra.);  return  by  railway  to  (30-25  min.)  Pozzuol\  and 
after  visiting  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  also  the  Sol- 
fatara  (IV*  ^'O*  reach  (3/4  hr.)  Xaples  by  the  steam -tramway.  Those, 
however,  who  have  more  time  should  devote  two  days  to  exploring  this 
region  as  follows.  Fikst:  Take  the  tramway  to  the  station  oi  Agnano  in 
25  min.;  thence  on  foot  to  the  Lago  d''Agnano,  >/«  hr.,  where  the  Dog 
Grotto  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit;  walk  over  the  hill  (""View)  to  the  80U 
fatara^  1  hr. ;  halt  there,  20  min. ;  walk  to  Pozzuoh\  and  visit  the  Amphi- 
theatre, Temple  of  Serapis,  Harbour,  and  Cathedral,  11/2  hr. ;  drive  (car- 
riages generally  to  be  found  in  Pozzuoli)  back  to  Naples  by  the  Strada 
Nuova  di  Posilipo  (which  route  must  be  expressly  stipulated  for ;  4  fr.  and 
fee),  iV4  hr.;  in  all  5-5V2  hours.  If  we  take  the  railway  on  to  Bagnoli 
and  return  thence  on  foot  to  I^aples,  we  require  IVs  hr.  more.  —  Sscond: 
Take  the  railway  to  Baja^  and  proceed  thence  as  above  vii  Jfiteno  to  the 
Lago  del  Futaro.  Energetic  travellers  may  add  the  walk  or  drive  to  Cumoj 
returning  vid  the  Arco  Felice  (lVa-2  hrs.) 

Railway.  The  Ferrovia  Cumana  begins  at  Monte  Santo^  to  the  W.  of 
the  Toledo  (p.  40),  and  passes  beneath  the  Castel  8.  Elmo  by  a  tunnel, 
IVs  M.  long,  to  the  (IV4  1^0  Cor»o  Vittorio  EmanueU  station  (p.  8i),  which 
i$  the  most  convenient  for  the  migority  of  travellers  (omnibu!!  from  the 
Piassa  8.  Ferdinando,  see  p.  23).  —  Beyond  another  tunnel  is  (2V9  M.). 
Fuori'jroUa  (see  p.  92).  —  The  following  stations  a'-e :  5  M.  Bagnoli  (p.  93), 
Via  M.  Pozzuoli  (p.  93),  S'/a  M.  Areo  FeKee  (p.  97),  10  M.  Lago  Luerino  (p.  97), 
iO»/a  M.  Baja  (p.  99),  it  M.  Ouma-Ftuaro  (p.  102),  I2V2  M.  Torregaveta 
(p.  102).  Fares  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele :  to  Pozauoli  1  fr.  10, 
65,  30c.,  return  1  fr.  76,  1  fr.  5,  60c. ;  to  B«^a,  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.,  B6c.,  return 
3  fr.  76,  t  fr.  60,  1  fr.;  to  Cuma-Fusaro  1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  10,  60c.,  return 
2  fr.  90,  1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  5c. 
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Bteun  Tramway  (Trcan  a  Vapore)  from  La  Torretta  at  Piedigrotta 
(PI,  B,  7),  'he  terminus  of  the  tramway-line  No.  1  (p.  22),  to  Poztuoli  in 
>/4  hr.,  almost  every  IV2  hr.  from  5.30  a.m.  (fares  66  and  50  0.).  The 
intermediate  stations  are  Fuorigrotta  (see  below);  Pilastri;  Agnano  (see 
helow);  Bagnoli  (p.  93);  La  Pietra^  and  Subveni  Hamini. 

Carriages.  A  carriage  with  two  horses  for  the  day  costs  20-25  fr., 
with  one  horse  10-12  fr.  \  a  distinct  bargain  shonld  be  made  beforehand. 
—  Gab-tarl£f  to  Bagnoli  and  PoEznoli  (from  the  stand  in  the  Strada  di 
Piedigrotta)  comp.  p.  22. 

Ouidea.  The  following  directions,  the  map,  and  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  language  will  enable  the  trayeller  to  dispense  with  a  guide.  Those, 
however,  who  desire  to  avoid  the  importonities  of  the  guides  at  Possuoli 
and  Baja  may  engage  a  cicerone  at  ifaples  for  the  excursion  (6  fr.;  see 
p.  80).  The  Kaples  guides  undertake  the  hiring  of  a  carriage,  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  etc. ,  thus  relieving  the  traveller  of  all  trouble  (total  cost 
for  two  persons  with  one-horse  carriage  about  20  fr.). 

Tbe  village  of  Fuorigrotta  lies  at  the  exit  from  the  Grotta  di 
Posilipo  (p.  86).  The  steam  -  tramway  halts  in  the  piazza  beside 
the  little  church  of  8.  Vitale^  in  the  vesitlbule  of  which  is  buried 
the  poet  Count  CKac.  Leopardi  (b.  at  Recanati  in  1798,  d.  at  Naples 
in  1837).  The  station  of  the  Ferrovia  Cumana  is  ^4  M.  from  the 
piazza  (take  the  Yia  Giac.  Leopardi ,  on  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  turn  to  the  right  at  the  railway). 

Bagnoli  is  about  272  M.  from  Fuorigrotta,  beyond  the  interme- 
diate tramway  -  stations  of  Pilastri  and  Agnano,  From  Agnano  a 
broad  road  planted  with  trees  diverges  to  the  dried  up  Lago  d' Ag- 
nano, 8^4  M.  from  the  tramway. 

The  Lago  d' Agnano,  which  was  drained  in  1870,  is  an  old  crater  of 
irregular  form,  274  M.  in  circumference.  On  the  S.  bank,  immediately 
to  the  right  of  the  point  where  the  road  reaches  it ,  are  the  old  Stvfe  di 
San  OermanOy  or  chambers  in  which  the  hot  sulphureous  fumes  rising 
from  the  ground  here  are  collected  for  the  use  of  sick  persons  (adm.  1  fr. 
each  person).  A  few  paces  farther  on  is  the  famous  Orotta  del  Cane^  or 
Dog  Orotto,  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  and  sides 
are  80  thoroughly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  the  fumei  ren- 
der dogs  insensible  in  a  few  seconds,  and  produce  a  feeling  of  la'iguor 
on  human  beings.  Dogs  are  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  this  somewhat 
cruel  experiment,  but  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  may  be  sufficiently 
gratified  by  obperving  that  a  light  is  immediately  extinguished  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  vapour.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  93)  mentions 
this  grotto  as :  ^spiracula  et  scrobes  Charoneee  mortiferum  spiritnm  exha- 
lantes  in  agro  Pateo]ano\  (Adm.  i/s  f'*  each  person  j  1  fr.  more  is  de- 
manded for  the  experiments  with  tlie  dog  and  the  light.) 

Fkom  thb  Lago  d'Aonano  to  Pozzuoli,  11/4  hr.,  a  pleasant  footpath 
leads  across  the  hills  to  the  W.  By  a  solitary  house,  about  8  min.  from 
the  Dog  Grotto,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  above-mentioned 
Astroni  road,  and  skirts  the  N.  base  of  the  Monte  Spina.  After  3  min. 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  more  to  the  right  again;  where 
the  road  divides  into  three  (2  min.)  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  immedia- 
tely afterwards  to  the  left  again,  continuing  to  follow  the  main  road.  At 
a  farm-house  (10  min.)  the  road  narrows  to  a  footpath,  which  ascends 
steeply  past  ancient  walls  to  a  (8  min.)  white  building  and  yard,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  door  on  the  left.  The  Villa  Samo^  to  the  left,  a  little 
farther  on,  the  tenant  of  which  admits  visitors  and  courteously  provides 
refreshments,  is  a  decayed  villa  of  the  Prince  Cariati,  commanding  a 
beautiful  *View  from  the  upper  terrace.  Passing  through  a  narrow  dell, 
the  path  leads  in  8  min.  more  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  we  take  the 
road  to  the  right.  Looking  back,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  Hisida 
and  Capri,  and  immediately  after,  by  the  (5  min.)  Capuchin  monastery  of 
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S.  Oennaro  (p.  96),  we  enjoy  a  saperb  *Snrvey  of  Pozzuoli  and  its  bay, 
the  Capo  Miseno,  and  Tschia.  After  about  4  min.  more  in  a  straight  di- 
rection, we  may  either  to  the  right  to  the  entrance  of  the  Solfatara  (p. 
96),  or  to  the  left  to  (V4  hr.)  Pozzuoli. 

The  road  skirting  the  W.  bank  of  the  dried  lake  leads  to  (1  M.)  the 
royal  ehtuse  or  park  of  Aatroni,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  vol- 
canic craters  in  this  region,  being  upwards  of  3  M.  in  circumference,  and 
densely  overgrown  with  holm-oaks  and  poplars.  On  the  S.  side  it  contains 
a  small  lake,  and  in  the  centre  an  eminence  of  trachytic  lava.  Picturesque, 
but  somewhat  dull  park-scenery.  Driving  is  practicable  only  as  far  as  the 
margin  of  the  crater.  We  then  ascend  the  old  road  to  the  left  to  the 
large  gate,  where  we  show  our  'permesso'  (see  p.  36).  Fee  V2  ^^-  The 
park  is  sometimes  closed  in  spring,  on  account  of  the  breeding-season. 

When  the  line  approaches  the  coast,  the  island  of  Nisida  (p.  88) 
becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

Bagnoli  {Ristor.  Figlio  di  Tietro^  at  the  tramway-station ;  Caffh 
Lonibardoj  at  the  railway)  is  a  small  watering-place  with  hot  springs, 
some  of  which  contain  salt  and  carbonic  aoid  gas,  others  sulphur  and 
iron.  There  are  several  bath  and  lodging-houses.  Bagnoli  is  much 
frequented  by  Neapolitans  in  July,  August,  and  September.  There 
are  two  railway-stations :  Bagnoli  and  Terme,  From  Bagnoli  by  the 
Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  to  Naples,  see  pp.  89-87. 

From  Bagnoli  to  Pozzuoli,  2^2  ^v  the  road  and  railway  skirt 
the  coast.  In  the  lava  hills  (pierced  by  one  long  and  two  short 
railway -tunnels)  which  rise  near  the  sea  are  extensive  quarries 
(petriere),  where  convicts  are  employed.  The  tramway  stops  just 
outside  the  town  at  an  archway  forming  the  entrance;  the  railway 
passes  through  a  tunnel  beneath  the  town  and  halts  on  the  N.  side. 

Pozsnoli.  —  Bbstaubakts,  generally  mediocre  and  dear :  Ristor,  Mi- 
lanese (formerly  Bdla  Venetia),  with  B.,  at  the  harbour,  near  the  railway- 
station,  is  perhaps  the  bestj  Rittor.  O.  Folisana  (Figlio  di  Ptttro)^  in  an 
old  convent  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  tramway-station. 

OuiDss,  Car-driverSy  Don^ey-hoyt^  and  Beggars  assail  the  traveller  per- 
tinacioiuly  the  moment  he  arrives.  The  services  of  the  guides  may  well 
be  dispensed  with.  For  a  walk  through  the  town,  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  i  fr.,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  Solfatara,  iVsf'-j 
suffices;  donkey  to  the  Solfatara  1  fr.  —  The  guides  and  others  also 
importune  visitors  to  boy  ^antiquities',  which  are  manufactured  at  l^aples 
and  then  buried  to  give  them  the  requisite  coating  of  rust  or  verdigris. 
Genuine  antiquities  may  be  purchased  of  De  Oriscio^  in  the  place  in  front 
of  the  church  of  the  Deipara,  mentioned  at  p.  96. 

Steamboat  to  Procida  and  Oasamiceioht^  see  p.  104. 

Those  who  arrive  by  Tbamwat  should  turn  to  the  right  (comp.  p.  96) 
and  ascend  to  the  Solfatara,,  AmpMtheeUre,  and  Temple  0/ Serapis  (l*/4-2  hrs. 
incl.  0^ay).  The  harbour  may  be  visited  on  returning,  if  time  permit.  — 
Those  who  arrive  by  Bailwat  (Ferrovia  Gumana)  first  descend  from  the 
station  to  the  high-road,  follow  this  to  the  right  to  (2  min.)  the  lane  on 
the  right,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  Uie  Temple  0/ Serapis.  Then  ascend 
the  lane  farther,  cross  the  railway,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  high-road 
leading  uphill;  thence  either  cross  the  high-road  diagonally  and  after  120 
paces  take  to  the  left  the  paved  ^Strada  Mandra%  leading  to  the  place 
in  front  of  the  Beipara  (p.  96),  whence  the  *Via  Anflteatro'  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  AmphitJuatre  (10-12  min.  from  the  Temple  of  Serapis);  or  ascend  the 
high-road  (see  above)  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  Uffizio  Daziario,  there  turn 
sharp  to  the  right,  and  proceed  to  the  Amphitheatre  (26  min.  from  the 
temple).  From  the  Amphitheatre  proceed  as  indicated  on  p.  96,  pass  to 
the  left  of  the  Deipara,  ascend  to  the  Solfatara  (there  and  back  74  hr.) 
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and  descend  to  the  tramway-terminiu  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  town  (in 
all  a  walk  of  2  hra.). 

PozsuoUf  a  quiet  town  with  16,000  inhab. ,  situated  on  a 
piojeoting  hill  and  at  its  base,  on  the  bay  of  tbe  same  name, 
whiob  forms  pait  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  founded  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Greeks  and  named  by  them  Dicaearehia,  It  was 
subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  repeatedly  colo- 
nised by  them,  and  called  by  them  PuUoU.  It  afterwards  be- 
came the  most  important  commercial  city  in  Italy,  and  the  prin- 
cipal dep6t  for  the  traffic  with  Egypt  and  the  East,  whence 
Oriental  forms  of  worship  were  introduced  here  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. St.  Paul  on  his  journey  to  Rome  spent  seven  day«  here  (Acts, 
xxviii).  Several  ruins,  which  lie  close  to  the  modern  town,  bear 
witness  of  its  ancient  importance.  The  town  itself  presents  few 
attractions.  —  The  volcanic  puzzolana  earth  found  in  the  whole 
of  this  district,  from  which  an  almost  indestructible  cement  is 
manufactured,  derives  its  name  from  Pozzuoli. 

From  the  tramway-terminus  a  broad  paved  road  ascends  to  the 
right  in  windings,  leading  to  the  upper  town  (see  below).  —  Enter- 
ing by  the  gate  straight  in  front  of  us,  we  soon  reach  the  principal 
Piazza,  in  which  rise  the  statue  of  a  senator,  bearing  the  name  of 
Q,  Flav,  Mavortms  LollianiUf  discovered  in  1704  (head  originally 
not  belonging  to  this  statue,  but  also  ancient),  and  that  of  BUhop 
Leon  y  CardcnaSf  viceroy  of  Sicily  under  Philip  III.  —  Hence  a 
street  to  the  left  runs  to  the  harbour,  while  the  Via  Gavour  to  the 
right  leads  to  a  large  square,  stretching  ftom  the  harbour  to  the 
station  of  the  Ferrovia  Cumana. 

At  the  harbour  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pier,  called  by 
Seneca  PUaCy  by  Suetonius  MoUa  Puteolanaey  and  now  Poate  di 
Ccdigola.  Of  twenty-five  buttresses,  which  supported  twenty-lbur 
arches,  sixteen  are  left,  three  being  under  water.  They  are 
constructed  of  bricks  and  puzzolana  earth,  and  bear  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  pier  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
A  common,  but  erroneous  impression  is,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  bridge- of- boats  which  Caligula  threw  across 
the  bay  of  Bais,  in  order  that,  clad  in  the  armour  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  might  there  celebrate  his  insane  triumph  over 
the  Parthians.  —  A  few  yards  on  the  other  (N.)  side  of  the  square 
(see  above)  we  reach  a  lane  (with  a  sign  marked  ^Bagni  di  Sera- 
pide')  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  high-road  and  leading  to  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  (p.  96). 

Most  travellers  will ,  however,  follow  the  paved  road  leading  to 
the  right  (see  above)  from  the  tramway- terminus.  If  a^t  the  first  bend 
in  this  road  we  turn  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  the  Piazza  del  Muni* 
oipio ,  whence  we  may  follow  the  Via  del  Duomo  and  its  second 
side-street  to  the  left  to  the  cathedral  of  8.  Proculo,  This  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Augustus,  erected  by  L.  Calpurnius,  six 
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Corinthian  columns  from  which  are  still  outside.  The  church  con- 
tains relics  of  St.  Proculus  and  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  Governor  of  Naples  under  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
and  of  GioTanni  Battista  Pergolese  of  Jesi,  the  talented  composer 
of  the  original  Stabat  Mater,  who  died  at  Pozzuoli  in  1736  at  the 
age  of  26. 

We  return  to  the  broad  road  outside  the  town  and  ascend  it 
farther,  passing  the  yellow  barracks  of  the  Guardie  di  Finanze  (Via 
Carlo  Rosini)  and  the  reddish  building  of  the  former  H6tel  Grande 
Bretagne.  After  about  12  min.  we  reach  an  oblong,  the  E.  (right) 
end  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  Orfanotrofio  Carlo  Roainiy  for  orphan- 
girls,  and  the  little  church  Deiparct  Consolcttrici  Sacrum,  The  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  Amphitheatre  (see  below),  that  straight  on, 
past  the  facade  of  the  church,  to  the  Solfatara.  The  latter  ascends 
through  Tineyaids.  The  ascent  to  the  entrance  of  the  Solfatara  on 
fbot  takes  20  min.  (adm.  V2  ^^'  ^^^  person);  8  min. more  to  the 
actual  spot. 

The  Solfatara  is  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct  volcano,  an  oblong 
space  enclosed  by  hills  of  pumioe-stoae ,  from  numerous  fissures 
('fmnareli')  in  which  vapours  and  sulphureous  gases  ascend.  The 
ground  is  hollow  in  every  direction.  The  powder  found  at  the  top, 
which  the  guides  erroneously  call  saltpetre,  is  really  ceramohalite, 
or  sulphuretted  potter's  clay.  The  ancients  (Strabo)  called  this  crater 
Forum  Vuleanif  and  believed  it  to  be  connected  with  the  crater  of 
Ischia.  The  only  recorded  eruption  from  it,  attended  with  an  emis- 
sion of  lava,  took  place  in  1198.  —  Above  the  Solfatara,  towards 
the£.,  rise  the  Colle$  Leucogaei,  the  white  hills  whose  light-coloured 
dust  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  colouring  groats  and 
other  kinds  of  grain.  Several  small  brooks  containing  alum  have  their 
source  here,  called  I  PisciareUi,  the  Fonte$  Leucogaei  of  the  ancients 
(Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  2),  which  fall  steaming  into  a  ravine  be- 
tween the  Solfatara  and  the  Lago  d'Agnano. 

Shortly  before  our  route  reaches  the  Solfatara  it  is  joined  on  the 
right  by  a  road  coming  from  the  Lago  d'Agnano  (p.  92).  The  *View  on 
the  latter  road  is  so  fine  that  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  as 
&r  as  (6  min.)  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  B.  Oennaro,  erected  in  1680  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Januarius  is  said  to  havs  been  beheaded  in  805,  and 
(V^  Al.  farther)  the  Villa  Sarno  (p.  92). 

We  now  return  to  the  open  space  before  theDeipara  and  traversing 
it  lengthwise  to  the  N.  W.,  passing  the  antiquarian  depot  of  De  Oriscio, 
enter  the  Yia  Anfiteatro,  which  brings  us  in  less  than  3  min.  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Amphitheatre,  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  of 
all  the  ruins  of  Pozzuoli  (admission  1  fr. ;  Sundays  gratis). 

The  *Amphitili6atre  rests  on  three  series  of  arches,  which  were 
surrounded  by  an  external  court ;  the  two  principal  entrances  were 
adorned  with  triple  colonnades.  The  Interior  contained  four  tiers  of 
seats  in  several  compartments  (eunei),  connected  by  flights  of  steps. 
The  imperial  seat  was  distinguished  by  Corinthian  columns  of  black 
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marble.  The  arena,  369  ft.  long,  and  216  ft.  broad,  was  exoavated 
in  1838 ,  when  a  number  of  subterranean  passages  and  receptacles 
for  the  wild  beasts,  etc.,  98  paces  long  and  53  broad,  were  dis- 
covered. By  means  of  a  water  conduit  (to  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance)  the  arena  could  be  laid  under  water  when  nayal  combats 
were  to  be  represented;  the  outlet  is  in  the  principal  passage.  The 
entrances  for  the  gladiators,  and  the  air-holes  and  outlets  of  the 
dens  of  the  animals  are  easily  recognised.  The  celebrated  gladiator- 
combats  under  Nero,  when  he  received  Tiridates,  King  of  Armenia, 
as  a  guest  at  his  court,  took  place  here,  and  even  the  emperor  him- 
self entered  the  arena.  Under  Diocletian  St.  Januarius  and  his 
companions  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  here  in  vain,  as  an  in- 
scription on  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him  records,  before  they  were 
put  to  death  near  this  Solfatara. 

On  quitting  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  either  return  to  the  space 
before  the  Deipara,  thence  descend  the  pavedVia  Mandra  immediately 
to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross  the  high- 
road diagonally  (see  p.  97) ;  —  or  from  the  Amphitheatre  we  may 
turn  at  once  to  the  right  and  proceed,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Bay 
of  PozzuoU,  to  (10  min.)  the  Ufflzio  Daziario ,  there  turn  sharply 
to  the  left  and  descend  the  high-road  to  (8  min.)  the  janction  of 
the  above-mentioned  Via  Mandra.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
and  after  4  min.  cross  the  railway  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Se- 
rapis  lane,  leading,  between  garden-walls,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  (on  the  left  side). 

The  so-called  Temple  of  8erapis»  or  Serapeunij  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  probably  an  ancient  market-hall  (macellum,  as  at 
Pompeii;  see  p.  127),  consisted  of  a  square  court,  enclosed  by 
forty-eight  massive  marble  and  granite  columns,  and  with  thirty- 
two  small  chambers  adjoining.  The  portico  rested  on  six  Corinthian 
columns  (three  of  which  remain),  once  bearing  a  rich  frieze.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  stood  a  circular  temple,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  sixteen  Corinthian  pillars  of  African  marble,  which 
have  been  transferred  to  the  theatre  of  the  palace  at  Caserta 
(p.  9),  the  bases  alone  being  left.  The  interior  was  approached 
by  four  flights  of  steps.  The  statues  of  Serapis,  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples,  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  inscrip- 
tions found  here  mention  the  restoration  of  the  temple  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Septimius  Severus.  The  ruin  was  excavated  In 
1750,  but  its  lower  parts,  which  are  under  water,  were  filled  up 
again  in  order  to  prevent  unhealthy  exhalations.  —  Interesting 
observations  may  be  made  here  with  respect  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  sea  at  different  periods.  That 
it  had  risen  considerably,  even  in  ancient  times,  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery of  mosaics  6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  pavement  and 
by  the  different  water-marks.  Subsequently  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice  was  buried  to  a  depth  of  13  ft.,  probably  by  an  eruption  of 
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the  Solfatara.  Then  once  more  the  entire  region  sank  for  centaries  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea.  During  this  period  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (lithodomuSy  or  modiola  Uthophaga^  still  found  in  this  vicinity) 
attaoked  the  exposed  middle  portions  of  the  columns ,  while  the 
bases  covered  with  rubbish  remained  intact.  These  borings  extend 
to  a  height  of  10  ft.,  so  that  at  one  period  the  sea -level  must  have 
been  at  least  20  ft.  higher  than  at  present.  This  great  change  was 
caused  by  the  convulsion  connected  with  the  upheaval  of  Monte 
Nuovo  (see  below)  in  1538.  Since  the  last  century  the  ground 
has  again  been  gradually  sinking. 

The  lower  end  of  the  Serapis  lane  debouches  on  the  high-road, 
which  brings  us  (on  the  left)  in  3  min.  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
station  of  the  Ferrovia  Gumana. 

The  Temple  of  Neptune  is  a  name  applied  to  another  ruin,  to  the  W 
of  the  Serapeum,  consisting  of  a  few  pillars  rising  from  the  sea.  In  the 
vicinity,  also  under  water,  is  situated  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Nprnphs, 
from  which  a  considerable  number  of  columns  and  sculptures  have  been 
recovered.  Farther  on,  a  few  fragments  mark  the  site  of  Cicero''8  Puieolaneum. 
a  villa  delightfully  situated  on  the  coast,  which  the  orator  in  imitation  of 
Plato  called  his  Academy,  and  where  he  composed  his  *Academica*  and 
*De  Fato\  Hadrian  (d.  at  Baife,  A.D.  138)  was  temporarily  interred  within 
it9  precincts,  and  Antoninus  Pius  erected  a  temple  on  the  spot. 

Above  the  amphitheatre  was  situated  a  theatre ,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  excavated.  Other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ,  externally  of 
circular  construction,  are  believed  to  have  been  either  Baths  or  a  Temple 
of  Diana.  The  Villa  Lusciano  contains  the  so-called  Labyrinth ,  really  a 
piscina,  or  ancient  reservoir.  The  IHscina  Grande^  with  vaulted  ceiling, 
resting  on  three  rows  of  ten  columns  each,  still  serves  as  a  reservoir,  and 
was  doubtless  once  connected  with  the  ancient  aqueduct  from  the  Pansi- 
lypon  to  Misenum.  —  Roman  Tonibs  have  been  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  old  roads,  the  Via  Futeolana  to  Naples,  and  the  Via  Cu- 
mana  to  Gumse,  but  most  are  now  mere  shapeless  ruins.  Others  in  better 
preservation  have  been  found  on  the  Via  Campana^  leading  to  Capua, 
which  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  leading  to  the  N.W.  beyond 
the  amphitheatre  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  93). 

The  railway  to  Cumae  traverses  a  short  tunnel  beyond  Pozzuoli 
and  then  passes  the  Cantiere  Armstrong,  a  branch  of  the  well- 
known  cannon  and  armour-plate  works  of  Armstrong  &  Go.  at 
Newcastle ,  actively  supported  by  the  Italian  government.  Fine 
retrospect  of  Pozzuoli  on  the  left.  —  1^4  M.  (from  Pozzuoli)  Area 
Felice,  a  station  at  the  junction  of  roads  to  the  Arco  Felice  (I8/4  M. ; 
p.  103)  and  to  GumsB  (p.  102).  The  railway  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Monte  Nuovo  (456  ft.),  a  volcanic  hill  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  been  upheaved  on  30th  Sept.,  1538,  after  a  violent  earth- 
quake. Its  form  is  that  of  an  obtuse  cone,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  very  deep  extinct  crater,  enclosed  by  masses  of  pumice-stone, 
trachyte,  and  tufa.  The  ascent  is  interesting,  and  not  less  so  the 
toilsome  descent  into  the  crater. 

I8/4  M.  Station  of  Lucrino  (H6tel  de  Russie,  d^j.  21/2  fr.)) 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  small  Lacus  Lucrinus,  which  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  An  ancient  embankment  here, 
still  to  be  traced  under  the  water,  was  called  the  Via  Herculea, 
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from  the  tradition  tkat  tke  liero  traversod  it  w)ien  driving  tba  buUs 
of  Qeryon  across  the  swamps.  The  lake  was  famed  for  its  oystera 
in  ancient  times,  and  the  oyster-eultore  flourishes  again,  as  of  yore. 
The  laJta  yields  also  the  apigoUij  a  flsh  '^eU-kno'wn  to  tiie  Romans. 

About  Vs  ^*  to  ^^6  ^*  o'  ^^^  Lacus  Lucrinns ,  a  little  in» 
land,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  clothed  with  chastnnts, 
Tineyardfi,  and  orange-gardens,  lies  the  eelel»ated  *Laoiu  Avemis* 
which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  entranee  to  the  infernal 
regions  on  account  of  its  sombre  situation  and  enyirons.  Its 
banks  are  now  bordered  with  blocks  of  lava.  Giioumference 
nearly  t2  M. ;  depth  210  ft. ;  height  above  the  sea-level  8Y2  ^t. 
Tradition  affirmed  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  It  and  live,  owing 
to  its  poisonous  exhalations,  and  that  the  neighbouring  ravines 
were  the  abode  of  the  dismal,  sunless  Clmmerii,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (Odyss.  zi).  Virgil,  too,  represents  this  as  the  scene  of 
the  descent  of  ^neas,  conducted  by  the  Sibyl,  to  the  infernal 
regions  (^n.  vi.  237).  Augustus,  by  the  construction  of  a  naval 
harbour  (Portw  JuUtu)^  the  building  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
Agrippa,  and  by  connecting  this  lake  with  the  Laous^Luerinus, 
was  the  first  to  dispel  these  gloomy  legends.  Horace  and  Virgil 
accordingly  extol  the  harbour  as  a  prodigy.  —  The  canals  and 
wharves  of  Agrippa  were  still  in  existence  in  1538,  but  the 
upheaval  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  destroyed  every  vestige  of  them, 
half  filled  the  liucrine  Lake,  and  entirely  altered  the  configuration  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

On  Uie  S.  side  of  the  lake  are  observed  grottoes  and  cuttings,  hewn 
in  the  tuffstone  rock,  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the  Portus  Jnlins. 
One  of  these  caverns,  sitnated  a  few  hnndred  paces  to  the  left  of  the  end 
of  the  road  coming  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  now  called  the  C^tt* 
of  the  Bibyl,  or  OroHa  d* Jvemo,  is  entered  by  a  gateway  of  brick ,  and 
consists  of  a  long,  damp  passage  hewn  in  the  rocks  and  ventilated  by 
vertical  apextnves.  Midway  between  the  two  lakes  a  passage  to  the  right 
leadis  to  a  small  square  chamber,  the  ^Entrance  to  the  Infernal  Begums*. 


grotto  i9  280  paces  in  length,  and  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  torches. 
—  The  visit  is  on  the  whole  scarcely  vrorth  the  tronble,  and  the  de- 
mandjS  of  the  gnidea  shonld  be  beaten  down. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  lake  is  one  end  of  the  Grotta  delta  Pace 
(p,  103).  —  On  the  E.  side  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  magnificent  BathSt 
sometimes  called  a  Temple  of  Apollo^  Pluto^  or  Mercury. 

The  Railway  runs  by  the  high-road  along  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Lucrine  Lake  and  the  sea,  and  pierces  the  Punta  deW, 
Epitaffioj  round  which  the  road  runs.  To  the  right,  before  we  enter 
the  tunnel,  lie  the  Bagni  di  NeronCj  a  long,  narrow,  dark  passage 
in  the  rock,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  rise  several  warm  springs, 
the  famed  Thermae  Neronianae  of  antiquity,  and  still  frequented 
by  invalids.  The  entire  mountain-slope  is  covered  with  iafiumerable 
fragments  of  old  masonry,  passages,  colonnades,  mosaic-pavements, 
etc.     The  hill  is  pierced  by  anothw  shorter  tunnel,  beyond  whiich, 
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to  ^e  right,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  Diana,  and  to  the  left,  tiie 
stotion  of  Bajs,  V2  M.  ttom  the  Laevs  Luerintie  and  3  M.  £>ora 
Posmoli«  —  Ckmtianatioii  of  railway,  see  p.  102. 

Baja.— Beitauiants  (not  softed  for  night-quarters):  HdTBLDBi.A  Reins, 
near  tl^  fiatfoii,  bargaining  advisable  in  spite  of  Ibe  anDouneement  of 
axed  cbargea,  D.  5,  lunch  3V«>  beefisteak  IVs  fr'i  A.  25  c.^  Alsbbgo 
DBU.A  ViTTOszA,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  */«  M.  farther,  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  wen  spoken  of,  B.  6,  d^j.  3Vsfr. 

Oaartiagea  (one-horse,  for  3  pers.)  meet  tbe  trains:  drire  to  Miseiio 
and  the  Lago  del  Fusaro,  including  waiting  at  the  Piscina  Hlrabilia  and 
at  Cape  Miseao,  which  is  ascended  on  foot,  about  6  fr.  (previous  bargain 
necessary).  —  Walkers  require  5-6  hrs.  for  this  expedition;  guide  unne- 
cessary. 

Boatft  to  PoasKuoli  for  3^  persons  about  2  fr. ;  to  Bacoli  and  Uiseno 
the  saaie;  there  and  back  3-4  fr. ;  according  to  bargain  in  each  case. 

Baja,  the  ancient  BakB,  now  regaining  some  importance,,8itnat- 
ed  on  the  hay  of  the  same  name  and  commanding  a  charming  view, 
was  the  most  famous  and  magnificent  w-atering-plaee  of  antiquity, 
and  had  attained  the  zenith  of  its  splendonr  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
Angnstnsy  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  'Nothing  in  the  world  ean  he  com- 
pared with  the  lovely  hay  of  Baise',  exclaims  Horace's  wealthy  Ro- 
man (Epist.  i.  85),  who  is  desirous  of  erecting  a  magnificent  yilla 
there.  Luxury  and  profligaoy,  however,  soon  took  up  their  ahode 
at  Bais,  and  the  desolate  ruins  which  now  alone  encounter  the  eye 
point  the  usual  moral.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
glory  of  Bai»  speedily  departed.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  devastated 
by  the  Saracens,  and  in  1500  entirely  deserted  hyits  inhahitants 
on  account  of  malaria. 

Of  the  imposing  hatha  and  villas  of  the  Romans ,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea,  nothing  hut 
fragments  now  remain.  In  modem  times  these  ruins  are  often 
exalted  into  temples,  01  otherwise  dignified  in  a  manner  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  principal  remains  consist 
of  three  large  vaults  which  belonged  to  baths. 

We  first  ohserve  in  a  vineyard  opposite  the  station,  which  affords 
a  si&fflciently  good  view  of  h,  a  large  octagonal  hoilding,  with 
a  eirculai  interior,  a  half-preserved  dome,  and  four  recesses  in  the 
walls ,  and  remains  of  a  water-conduit ,  styled  a  Temple  of  Diana 
(See  30-50  c). 

Turning  to  the  right  on  quitting  the  station,  ahont  150=  paces 
bring  us  to  the  H6tel  de  la  Reine,  immediately  before  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  another  vineyard,  containing  a  large  circu- 
lar building,  with  a  vaulted  cedling,  open  in  the  centre,  and  four 
niches  in  the  walls.  This  is  obviously  &  bath,  but  is  called  a  Temple 
of  Mercury  J  or  by  the  peasantry  U  trOffUo  (trough).  Fine  echo  in  the 
Interior  (fee  30-50  c.  ]  women  here  offer  to  danee  the  tarantella  for 
the  traveller's  entertainment,  50  0.). 

Aboot  1 00  paces  f  srther  along  the  high-road  is  situftted  an  octagonal 
structure  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  in  the  interior  circular,  and  25 

7» 
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paces  in  diameter ,  with  remains  of  the  ancient  lateral  chambers, 
windows,  and  staircases,  somewhat  resembling  the  Minerva  Medica 
at  Rome,  now  called  the  Temple  of  Venus,  This  is  a  public  passage. 

The  high-road,  bordered  with  a  number  of  modern  villas,  skirts 
the  bay,  and  then  (to  the  left,  the  H6tel  Ylttoria),  passing  several 
ancient  columbaria,  ascends  the  hill  occupied  by  the  Castle  of  Baja, 
which  was  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo.  It  now 
contains  a  small  garrison ;  admission  Is  granted,  but  is  not  worth 
the  trouble. 

About  2  M.  beyond  Baja  we  reach  the  village  of  Baeoli,  which 
is  believed  (not  with  absolute  certainty)  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Villa  Bauliy  and  also  boasts  of  a  number  of  antiquities. 
The  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time,  however ,  had  better  confine 

his  attention  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  (see  below). 

The  Villa  Baull  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  frequent  residence  of 
distinguished  Romans ,  and  it  was  here  that  l^ero  planned  the  murder  of 
his  mother  Agrippina,  in  March,  A.D.  59,  a  crime  which  was  afterwards 
perpetrated  at  her  villa  on  the  Lucrine  Lake.  The  tomb  of  Agrippina,  of 
humble  pretensions  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  ziv.  9),  was  situated  on 
the  height  by  the  road  to  Misenum,  near  the  villa  of  Csesar,  but  the 
spot  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  What  is  commonly  named  the 
JSepolcro  d"  Agrippina^  on  the  coast  below  the  village,  a  semicircular  pass- 
age with  vaulted  ceiling,  reliefs,  and  paintings,  is  really  the  ruins  of  a 
small  theatre.  Extensive  ruins  near  this,  partly  under  water,  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  villa  of  the  eminent  orator  Hortensius,  and  may  be  visited 
by  boat.  Even  the  pond  in  which  he  reared  his  favourite  lampreys  is 
said  to  be  visible.  In  this  villa  Nero  is  believed  to  have  sanctioned  the 
proposition  of  his  freedman  Anicetus,  commander  of  the  fleet,  to  drown 
his  mother  Agrippina  by  sinking  her  in  a  ship.  The  attempt ,  however, 
failed. 

The  Villa  of  Juliui  Cae$ar^  on  the  height  near  Bauli,  was  afterwards 
the  property  of  Augustus,  and  was  occupied  by  his  sister  Octavia  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband  M.  Antony;  and  here  she  lost  her  hopeful 
son,  the  youthful  Marcellus,  whom  Augustus  had  destined  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  subterranean  chambers,  known  as 
the  Cento  Gamebellk,  or  Carceri  di  Nerone^  or  the  L<ibyr%nth^  belonged  to 
the  basement  story  of  this  villa  (fee  1/2  ^i**)*  They  are  sometimes 
visited  by  torchlight,  but  the  view  from  them  is  the  chief  attraction. 

On  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  Bacoli,  10  min.  from  the  entrance  to 

the  village,  is  situated  the  "^Piscina  Mirabilis.  (Guide  unnecessary. 

We  may  either  leave  the  road  by  the  Ufflzio  Daziario  and  follow 

the  long  street  of  the  village  ;  or,  better ,  follow  the  road  to  the 

bifurcation  mentioned  below,  and  60  paces  beyond  it  ascend  a 

path  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Misenum  road.    On  the  hill  we 

turn  to  the  right.     Custodian^  whose  house  is  on  the  right,  near 

the  Piscina,  ^2  ^r. ;  he  sells  vases  and  other  antiquities  found  in 

the  vicinity.)   The  Piscina  is  a  reservoir  at  the  extremity  of  the 

JuUan  Aqueduct^  230  ft.  in  length,  85  ft.  in  width,  with  a  vaulted 

ceiling  supported  by  forty-eight  massive  columns,  and  admirably 

preserved.  —  Following  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  same  direction 

(S.)  for  5  min.  more,  we  reach  a  cottage  (good  wine),  the  roof  of 

which  commands  a  very  fine  tiew,  though  inferior  to  that  from 

the  Capo  Miseno. 
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Near  Baeoli,  about  1/4  M.  beyond  the  Uffizio  Daziario,  tbe  load 
forks  :  the  biauoh  to  the  right  leads  to  Miniscola,  that  to  the  left  in 
a  straight  direction  to  Misenum.  Both  of  these  roads  skirt  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shallow  Mart  Morto,  part  of  the  old  harbour  of  Misenum, 
from  whioh  it  has  only  recently  been  separated  by  the  embankment 
which  bears  the  road.  The  two  basins  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow 
channel  only,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

In  the  time  of  Augastus  a  vast  war-barbonr  was  constructed  at  Mise- 
num by  Agrippa,  in  connection  with  the  works  at  the  Lacus  Avernus 
and  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  Roman 
fleet  on  this  coast,  like  Ravenna  in  tile  Adriatic.  The  harbour  consisted 
of  three  basins,  two  outer,  one  on  each  side  of  the  promontory  called 
Fomo^  and  one  inner,  the  present  Mare  Morto.  The  Punta  di  Pennaia^ 
a  narrow  promontory  which  bounds  the  harbour  of  Misenum  on  the  K., 
was  penetrated  by  a  double  subaqueous  passage  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  entrance.  A  pier  was  also  con- 
structed on  pillars,  three  of  which  are  still  visible  under  water.  Other 
relics  of  antiquity  abound  in  the  neighbourhood ,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  now  to  ascertain  to  what  they  belonged.  £ven  the  situation  of 
the  Toum  of  Misenum  is  not  precisely  known ,  although  it  probably  lay 
near  the  modem  village  of  that  name.  Scanty  remnants  of  a  theatre  are 
still  traceable  near  the  small  promontory  II  Fomo.  Some  ruins  on  the 
height  above  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  once  famous  villa  of  Lucullus, 
afterwards  the  property  of  Tiberius ,  who  died  here ,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Nero.  The  OroUa  Dragonara^  a  long  subterranean  passage  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  promontory,  with  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars,  is  variously  conjectured  to  have  been  a  naval  depot  or  a  reser- 
voir for  water. 

Beyond  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  ^4  ^-  from,  the  bifurcation 
.  of  the  road,  we  pass  a  white  powder-mill  (smoking  forbidden  here), 
and  soon  reach  (Y2  M.)  the  village  of  Miseno  ,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  cape ,  and  proceed  to  the  church.  (Driving  is  not  allowed 
beyond  the  village.)  The  ascent  (to  the  top  and  back  1-1 V4  ^^0  is 
fatiguing  for  ladles.  A  boy  may  be  taken  as  guide  (4n  coppa',  to 
the  top).  We  follow  the  main  road  to  the  farm,  a  little  before 
which  we  ascend  to  the  right ;  a  steep  and  narrow  path  then  leads 
to  the  summit  through  vineyards. 

The  *Capo  MiBono  is  an  isolated  mass  of  tufa-rock  rising  from 
the  sea,  which  was  formerly  connected  with  the  mainland  only  by 
the  narrow  Spiaggia  di  Miniscola  (p.  102) ,  extending  towards  the 
W.    Its  remarkable  form  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  an  arti- 
ficial tumulus  of  very  ancient  origin.  Thus  Virgil  (Mn.  vi.  232)  de- 
scribes it  as  the  burial-place  of  the  trumpeter  Misenus :  — 
At  pitts  JEneas  ingenti  mole  sepulcrum 
Inponity  tuaque  arma  viro  remumque  titbamque 
Monte  sub  aereo^  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur  aetemumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen. 

The  summit  (300  ft.)  commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
**Viirws  in  the  environs  of  Naples  (20  c.  to  proprietor).  It  embraces 
the  bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and  the  surrounding  heights,  with 
the  peculiarity  that  the  spectator  appears  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
a  complicated  assemblage  of  straits,  peninsulas,  bays,  lakes,  and 
promontories.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  rises  a  picturesque  mediaeval 
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watoli-toweT ;  anoth^  similar  tower  has  reoeatly  bean  reH^^ved  to 
make  way  for  a  lighthouie. 

Carriages  retnm  to  where  the  road  forks  and  follow  the  road 
passing  to  the  N.  of  the  Afore  Morto,  After  about  ^s  M.  the  road 
again  forks;  we  follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  leading  between  the 
Monte  di  Proeida,  a  volcanic  rook  ,  covered  with  vineyards  yielding 
excellent  wine,  and  fragments  of  ancient  villas,  and  the  Afonte  d^' 
Salvatichi,  to  (l»/4  M.)  Torre  di  Gaveta  and  (2V2  M.)  the  Lago  del 
Fusaro  (see  below). 

Walkers  cross  the  narrow  strip  of  coast,  about  1  M.  in  length, 
separating  the  sea  (Canale  di  Proeida)  from  the  Mare  Morto,  called 
the  Spiaggia  di  Miniacola^  or  Miliacolaf  a  name  which  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Militis  Sehola  ('military  exercising-ground').  At  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  di  Prooida,  at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Baja 
reaches  it,  is  the  landing-place  (sbareatojo)  for  boats  to  Proeida 
(p.  104;  11/2-2  fr.).  About  Vs  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  junction  of  the 
above-mentioned  carriage-road,  to  Torre  di  Gaveta  and  the  Lago  del 
Fusaro. 

The  distance  by  Railway  from  Baja  to  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  is 
little  more  than  Y2  ^*   Immediately  beyond  Baja  is  a  short  tunnel. 

The  Lago  del  FusiLrOf  perhaps  once  the  harbour  of  Gums,  to 
which  the  poetical  name  of  the  Acheruaian  Lake  is  sometimes 
applied,  is  believed  to  occupy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  oysters.  At  the  station  is  an  unpretending  Trat- 
toria, and  100  paces  farther  on  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ostricolturaj 
with  a  *Re8taurant  and  pleasure-gardens,  much  frequented  in  spring 
and  autumn  (in  summer  open  on  Sun.  only).  In  the  lake,  opposite 
the  restaurant,  is  a  pavilion  or  Casino,  erected  by  Ferdinand  I. 
(open  to  visitors). 

The  railway  ends,  IV4  M.  farther  on,  at  the  Torre  di  Oaveta, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Servllius  Vatla,  who  retired 
hither  when  Nero's  folly  and  tyranny  at  Rome  had  become  in- 
sufferable. 

From  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  a  walk  of  about  8/^  hr.  by  the  road 
running  to  the  N.  past  the  Ostricoltura  brings  us  to  Cums.  About 
13/4  M.  from  the  station  of  Fusaro  the  road  forks,  the  branch  to 
the  right  leading  to  the  Arco  Felice  (p.  103).  In  a  vigna,  about 
120  paces  before  this  bifurcation,  we  observe  to  the  right  an  ancient 
Amphitheatre  with  twenty-<»ne  tiers  of  seats,  covered  with  earth  and 
underwood.  If  we  then  follow  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  left, 
and  after  90  paces  diverge  from  it,  beside  a  large  farm-yard,  by  a 
path  to  the  left  (last  part  steep),  we  are  led  in  1/4  hr.  to  the  site  of 
ancient  — 

CumsB,  Greek  Oyme,  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Italy, 
situated  near  the  sea  on  a  volcanic  eminence  (trachyte),  which 
rises  from  the  extensive  plain  between  the  Monte  di  Prooida  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Volturno. 
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The  town  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  JEolians  from  Asia  MincAr 
in  B.  G.  1060,  or  at  ith  even  earlier  period.  Comse  in  its  tufn  founds 
Dlcsearchia,  the  ittddern  PozKnoli,  and  Paleeopelis,  the  modern  Naples,  aad 
exercised  the  most  widely  extended  infittehce  on  the  civilisation  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  All  the  different  alphabets  of  Italy  were  derived  from 
the  Cumsean^  and  Cumse  was  the  centre  whence  the  Hellenic  forms  of 
worship,  and  with  them  Hellenic  coltute,  became  gradually  diffused  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  Rome  received  the  mysterious  Sibylline  books  from 
Cumse,  and  the  last  of  the  Tarquinii  died  here  in  exile.  The  city,  which 
once  boasted  Of  grfeat  weillth  And  commer6ifU  ptdsperity,  was  often  seri- 
ously imperilled  by  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  especially  t^e 
Etruscans,  who  were  signally  defeated  in  a  haval  battle  nesir  Cumse,  by 
Hiero  of  Syracuse ,  the  ally  of  the  citizens ,  B.C.  474.  Pihdar  cel- 
ebrates this  victo^  in  the  first  Pvthian  ode,  and  a  helmet  of  the  en- 
emy dedicated  at  Olympia  as  a  votive  offering  from  the  spoil  was  found 
there  (now  in  the  British  M usedm).  At  the  close  of  the  ofli  cent.  CumSe 
participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  Hellenistic  towns.  In  420  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  337  taken  by  the  Romans,  after  which 
it  became  a  Roman  municipium  of  little  importance.  Under  the  emperors 
it  fell  entirely  to  decay,  but  was  restored  by  the  Goths.  In  the  9th  cent, 
it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  tbe  13th  it  was  finally  destroyed 
as  a  stronghold  of  pirates  by  the  inhabitants  of  liaples  and  Aversa. 

Fragments  of  the  htige  external  walls  of  the  former  *  Acropolis 
are  still  standing.  Beautifnl  prospect  thence  towards  the  sea, 
Gaeta,  and  the  Ponza  Islands,  and  (to  the  left)  of  the  Lago  Fusaro, 
Isehla,  etc.  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  are 
preserved,  especially  on  the  £.  side  and  hy  the  S.  entrance.  The 
rock  on  which  this  castle  stood  is  perforated  in  every  direction 
with  passages  and  shafts.  One  of  these  (descend  to  the  left  by  the 
hut),  with  tinmerous  lateral  opettlAgs  and  subterranean  passages,  is 
thought  to  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  Virgil  (JEn. 
yi.  41)  of  the  Orotto  of  the  Sibyl,  which  had  a  hundred  entrances 
and  as  many  issues,  'whence  resound  as  matiy  voices,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophetess  \  The  principal  entrance  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  sea,  but  most  of  the  passages  are  blocked  up.  It 
is  believed  that  one  of  the  passages  leads  to  a  large,  dark  cavern 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lago  del  Fusaro.  Numerous  interesting  and 
valuable  objects  found  here  are  now  preserved  at  Naples  (p.  70), 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  —  The  form  of  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  the  Oiants,  and  Serapis,  where  excavations  have  brought 
sculptures  and  columns  to  light,  Is  not  now  traceable.  The  scanty 
ruins  are  concealed  by  vineyards  and  underwood. 

On  the  return  we  follow  the  road,  mentioned  on  p.  103,  leading  to 
the  Arco  Felice.  After  abont  lOO  yds.  an  ancient  paved  way  diverges 
to  the  right  to  a  subterranean  vaulted  passage,  called  the  Qrotta  delta  Pace 
(after  Pietro  delta  Pcies,  a  Spaniard  who  explored  it  in  the  16th  cent.). 
It  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  for  the  purpose  of  affording  direct  commun- 
ication between  Cumse  ana  the  Laeus  Avernus.  This  tunnel  is  upwards 
of  ^/s  H.  in  length,  and  is  lighted  at  intervals  by  shafts  from  above.  The 
entrance  is  closed  by  a  gate  (admission  V2  ^0*  The  floor  is  covered 
with  deep  fine  sand.  The  tunnel  debouches  on  the  K.W.  banlc  of  the 
Lacns  Avernus  (p.  93). 

About  400  yds.  farther  the  road,  still  showingl  traces  of  the  ancient 
pavement,  passes  beneath  the  Aroo  Felice,  a  huge  structure  of  brickwork, 
63  ft.  high  and  I8V2  ft.  wide,  spanning  a  hollow.  On  the  summit  are  traces 
of   an  aqueduct.    The  arch  may  have  been  exclusively  destined  for  thi 
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latter  purpose,  or  it  may  also  have  carried  a  road  over  the  higher  ground. 
A  few  mia.  later  the  way  joins  a  broad  road  which  follows  the  top  of 
the  B.  margin  of  the  Lago  Averno  and  then  descends  to  (90-36  roin  ) 
the  railway-station  of  Arco  Felice  (p.  97). 

5.   Procida  and  Ischia. 

Comp.  the  Map. 

Stbam boat[^  from  Pozzuoli  to  Procida  and  Ischia  in  connection  with 
the  Ferrovia  Cumana  (p.  91),  twice  daily  in  I'/thr.j  fares:  from  Corso 
Vittorio  Emannele  (Naples)  to  Cassmicci^  la,  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  40  c  , 
return-ticket  5  fr.  20,  4  fr.  20,  2  fr.  16  c.-,  from  Pozzuoli  to  Casamiociola, 
Ist  and  2nd  cl.  2  fr.  85,  3rd  cl.  1  fr.  20,  return,  3  fr.  45,  1  fr.  80  c.  In 
addition  5  c.  passenger-duty  is  charged  on  each  ticket.  Return-tickets  are 
valid  for  four  days.  —  Procida  and  the  towns  of  Ischia  and  Forio  are  also 
touched  at  by  the  Mail  Stbaubbs  to  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  14,  leaving  the 
Immacolatella  at  Naples,  where  they  lie  alongside  the  quay,  on  Mon.  and 
Thurs.  mornings.,  returning  from  Ischia  on  Tues.  and  Frio,  afternoonf*). 
—  The  voyage  from  Naples  to  Prodda  takes  IV2  hr. ;  to  Ischia  27t  hrs.  \ 
to  Forio  SVthrs.  —  Embarking  or  landing  at  Pozzuoli  is  free*,  at  Procida, 
Ischia,  or  Gasamicciola  15  c.  \  the  boatmen  are  rarely  satisfied  with  this 
tariff,  but  their  importunities  should  be  disregarded. 

The  most  convenient  arrangement  for  visiting  these  islands  varies 
with  the  hour  at  which  the  start  is  made  from  Naples.  Travellers  who 
start  early  in  the  morning,  have  ample  time  to  visit  Procida  and  reach 
Ischia  the  same  day.  —  Those  who  land  at  Procida  ^  ascend  to  the  fort 
for  the  sake  of  the  view,  and  then  either  traverse  the  island  lengthwise 
to  the  bay  of  Chiajolella  (2  M.),  where  boats  are  found  for  the  crossing  to 
Porto  (Tltchia;  or  they  may  go  on  by  the  afternoon  steamer  to  Casamiceiola. 
Those  who  omit  Procida  need  not  start  from  Naples  until  the  afternoon. 
Next  morning  drive  to  Fontana  (one-horse  can*,  from  Gasamicciola  in  4, 
from  Porto  d^Ischia  in  3  hrs.),  whence  Monte  Epomeo  can  easily  be  ascend- 
ed in  »/4  hr.  It  is  even  possible  by  making  a  very  early  start  to  return 
to  Naples  the  same  day;  but  a  longer  vi<it  is  strongly  recommended.  Frona 
CasRinicciola  to  Forio^  see  p.  lOT.^ 

A  rowing-boat  takes  6  hrs.  to  cross  from  Ischia  to  Capri  in  fine  wea- 
ther (20  fr.). 

ProcicUty  the  Prochyta  or  Prochyte  of  the  ancients,  like  its 
sister  island  Ischia,  with  which  it  appears  once  to  have  been  con- 
nected, is  of  volcanic  origin,  being  composed  of  pumice-stone 
and  lava.  It  consists  of  two  contiguous  craters,  which  now  form 
two  semicircular  bays,  their  S.  margins  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  A  third  and  smaller  crater  forms 
the  creek  of  Chiajolella,  and  a  fourth  the  neighbouring  island 
of  VivaTa,  which  has  been  separated  from  Procida  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  The  island  is  2  M.  in  length,  and  of  varying 
width;  population  14,000,  whose  occupations  are  fishing  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  other  fruit.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
flat  compared  with  that  of  its  more  majestic  sister  isle. 

As  the  island  of  Procida  is  approached,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  fort,  situated  on  the  Punta  di  Bocciola^  the  N..E.  ex- 
tremity. Below  lies  the  town  of  Procida^  extending  along  the  N. 
coast,  partly  built  on  the  higher  ground  above,  and  stretching 
thence  towards  the  S.  side.  The  white ,  glistening  houses  with 
their  flat  roofs  present  a  somewhat  Oriental  aspect.  The  chief  festi- 
vals on  the  island  are  St.  Michael's  Day  (29th  Sept.)  and  8th  May. 
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The  landing-place  ('Marina')  is  on  the  N.  side.  In  order  to  reach 
the  oastle  we  follow  the  main  street  of  the  village  (^Albergo  dei  Fiori, 
primitive),  which  ascends  to  the  left  by  the  Caffd  del  Commercio  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  Marina,  and  take  the  first  side-street  to  the  left. 
This  leads  to  the  small  Piazza  dei  Martiri,  with  a  tablet  in  memory 
of  twelve  Prooidans  who  were  executed  daring  the  reaction  of  1799 
(fine  view  towards  the  S.).  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the  Caailt^ 
now  a  house  of  correction,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  and  com- 
manding fine  *ViewB  of  Procidaand  the  £pomeo.  Capo  Miseno,  Capri, 
Vesuvius,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 

The  above-mentioned  main  street  intersects  the  town  from  B. 
to  W.,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  left  by  the  'Strada  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele*,  which  nins  between  garden-walls  and  rows  of  houses,  and 
traverses  the  whole  island  towards  the  S.W.  In  40  min.  we  reach 
the  Bay  of  Chiajolellay  situated  below  the  old  chateau  of  8.  Mar- 
garita, and  near  the  small  olive -clad  island  of  Vivara.  At  the 
Chiajolella  boats  for  the  passage  to  Ischia  are  always  to  be  found 
(3/4  hr. ;  fare  2  fr.).  As  soon  as  we  have  passed  Vivara,  we  obtain 
a  view  of  Ischia  with  its  beautiful  hills,  commanded  by  the  summit 
of  the  Epomeo,  with  the  town  and  oastle  of  Ischia  in  the  foreground. 


Ischia,  the  Pithecusa,  Mnaria^  or  Inarime  of  antiquity,  and 
the  mediaeval  lacUiy  the  largest  island  near  Naples,  is  about  19  M. 
in  circumference,  without  taking  the  numerous  indentations  into 
account,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  (white  wine,  light  and  slightly 
acid)  and  other  fruit,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  fishing.  The 
manufacture  of  Mattoniy  a  kind  of  tiles,  and  other  articles  from  a 
variety  of  grey  clay  (creta)  found  in  the  island,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Straw-plaiting  has  recently  been  considerably  developed 
at  Lacco  (p.  107).  The  Island  was  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
travellers  after  the  severe  earthquake  of  1883,  but  visitors  are  now 
beginning  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  mineral  springs,  which 
still  retain  their  efficacy.  The  climate  is  genial,  the  soil  extremely 
productive;  the  scenery  almost  everywhere  singularly  beautiful, 
though  only  seen  In  its  full  glory  in  summer.  The  entire  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  Monte  Epomeo  (the  ancient  EpomeuSy  or  Epo» 
peus)  was  an  active  volcano  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  Vesu- 
vius, and  in  consequence  of  its  eruptions  the  island  was  deserted 
in  B.  C.  474  by  the  greater  number  of  the  Greek  inhabitants. 
Eruptions  also  took  place  in  B.C.  92,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Titus, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian.  According  to  the  ancient  poets, 
the  giant  Typhoeus,  transfixed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  lay 
buried  beneath  this  mountain,  like  Enceladus  under  ^tna,  period- 
ically groaning  and  causing  fearful  eruptions  of  fire.  The  last 
eruption  recorded  took  place  in  1302.  The  stream  of  lava  which 
on  that  occasion  descended  to  the  sea  near  Ischia  is  not  yet  wholly 
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covered  with  yegetatlon.     The  eattkqaake  of  28t1i  July  1883  dis- 
placed a  laTge  mass  from  the  monntam. 

After  ^e  fall  of  Boine  lachia  aaffered  many  attacks  abd  derastations 
at  the  bands  of  the  different  lords  of  Italy,  especlidly  the  Saracens  in  813 
and  847,  the  Pisans  in  1135,  and  the  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  son 
Frederick  II.  In  1282  It  revolted  with  Sicily  against  the  Atjon  dynasty, 
but  was  subdued  by  Charles  II.  of  Naples  in  1299,  and  haa  since  been 
united  with  the  kingdom  and  shared  its  Ticissitades.  The  celebrated 
general,  the  Marchese  Pescara^  was  born  in  1489  at  the  castle  of  Ischia, 
which  was  afterwards  gallantly  defended  by  his  sister  Constance  agsibst 
the  farces  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  As  a  reward,  her  family  were  investep 
with  the  governorship  of  Ischia,  which  they  retained  till  1734.  In  1535 
Pescara's  widow,  Vittoria  Colonna,  celebrated  alike  for  her  talent  and 
beauty,  the  poetical  fHend  of  Michael  Aogelo,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
her  husband's  loss.  So  too  Maria  of  Aragon  in  1548,  widow  of  the  Mar- 
chese  del  Vasto. 

Ischia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  7000  inhab.,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  stretches  pietnresquely  along  the  shore  in  the 
form  of  a  street,  1  M.  In  length,  extending  from  the  Castle  on  Its 
lofty  isolated  rook  on  the  S.  to  the  Punta  Molina  on  the  N.  The 
castle,  erected  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon  (Alphonso  I.  of  Naples) 
about  1450,  afterwards  the  residence  of  Yittorla  Colonna  (see 
above),  and  connected  with  the  land  by  a  stone  pier  (jtSO  ft.  In 
length) ,  deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the  •View  from  the  roof 
(20-30  c). 

From  Ischia  a  good  road  skirts  the  whole  N.  coast  of  the  is- 
land, passing  Porto  d'lschla  and  Gasamlcciola,  to  (7  M.)  Forio^ 
which  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  and  thence  to  the  Monte  Im- 
peratore.  It  is  to  be  conducted  round  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  to 
Moropano,  the  present  terminus  of  the  new  road  from  Ischia.  From 
the  landing-place  at  Ischia  we  follow  the  road  to  the  right  in  a 
straight  direction,  crossing  the  Lava  delV  ArsOj  or  lava-stream  of 
1302.    About  1  M.  from  Ischia  we  reach  — 

Porto  d'lsohia  (  Orand  Hdtel  Fasoliniy  definite  bi^rgain  advisable ; 
Hotel'Penaion  8,  PietrOf  on  the  Punta  S.  Angelo  or  S.  Pietro,  fac- 
ing the  sea  i  Cafi  Angarella;  Cafi  Isolano^  both  well  spoken  of  ,* 
Cafidei  Viaggiatori ;  Cafe  Epomeo ;  all  also  restaurants,  with  rooms), 
also  called  Bagno  d'Ischia,  from  several  warm  salt  springs,  which 
are  used  at  different  bathing  establishments.  In  the  piazza,  close  to 
the  harbour,  are  the  large  Bathing  Establishment,  and  a  royal  park 
and  casino  (now  a  bath).  The  harbour,  the  circular  shape  of  which 
denotes  that  it  occupies  an  old  crater,  was  at  one  time  a  lake,  but 
it  was  connected  wiUi  the  sea  in  1853-56  in  order  to  afford  refuge 
to  vessels  in  stormy  weather.  Slxcursion  to  Moropano  and  ascent 
of  Monte  £pomeo  see  p.  107. 

The  road  ('Via  Querela')  ascends  to  the  left  by  a  yellow  church 
with  Ionic  columns,  being  accompanied  by  the  telegraph-wires,  and 
commanding  «  beautiful  view  of  the  coast  and  the  sea.  About 
2Y2  M.  farther  we  reach  — 

CaBamicciola.  —  Hotels.  «Hot£Z.  Pitjbcusa,  B.  3,  B.  IVs,  d<j.  8, 
D.  4V«,  pens.  10  fr.,  cheaper  for  a  longer  stay,  well  spoken  of;  HotSl  du 
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Vft«uT3B,  fi.  8  fr.,  L.  40  6.,  A.  V«t  B.  IVs,  4tfj.  SVs,  D.  4,  pent.  7-8  fr.$  Villa 
BALSgiLMO,  €kBA»Dx  SsHTiMBtLA,  both  oiglker  up,  tbe  latter  1  IC.  from  the 
sea;  PiOGOLA  SsNTiNBLLA,  new.  —  Rettaurant  des  Strangtrs^  on  the  beach, 
unpretending. 

Oaniftge  with  one  horse,  on  the  qn&y,  li/s  fr.  per  hr.  ^  Dtrnkey,  1  Ir. 
per  hr.  (bargain  advisable). 

Catamieeiola  was  formerly  a  little  town  with  4500  iahab.,  fre- 
quented by  Italians  and  foreigners  as  a  snmmer-resort  on  He- 
connt  of  its  charming  situation  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Epomeo  and 
Its  warm  alkaline  and  saline  springs.  The  terrible  earthquake  of 
28ih  July,  1883,  howeyer,  in  whicli  about  7600  liyes  were  lost,  laid 
it  almost  entirely  in  ruins.  The  church,  the  bath-houses,  and  the 
Monte  della  Misericordla  hospital  were  laid  in  shattered  heaps,  and 
most  of  tii«  few  houses  that  remained  standing  suff^ed  severely. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  town  is  superintended  by  a  Comitalo  di  Bi- 
sorffimtrUo;  and  by  order  of  gOYemment  the  new  houses  are  all  built 
of  light  timber  and  plaster  work.  A  wide  street  is  to  be  constructed 
along  the  shore.  Several  Baths  have  been  reopened ;  but  many  of 
the  townspeople  still  live  in  the  wooden  huts  hastily  erected  after 
the  disaster.  A  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  calamity  takes  1-2  hrs. ;  the 
coachman  should  be  directed  to  drive  to  the  upper  part  of  the  former 
town,  in  which  the  earthquake  was  most  severely  felt.  The  hill  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  new  Campo 
SantOf  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Botaro^  to  the  E.,  where  the  victims 
of  the  earthquake  of  1883  are  htiried. 

The  road  continues  along  the  slope  a  little  longer,  and  then 
descends  to  Laooo,  a  village  where  the  earthquake  was  much  less 
disastrous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  village,  to  the  left,  is  the 
School  of  Straw-plaiting  (tasteful  specimens  for  sale;  comp.  p. 26) ; 
farther  on  is  situated  the  church  of  Sta.  Bestitutaj  the  patroness  of 
the  island,  whose  festival  (17th  May)  Is  celebrated  by  the  Illumi- 
nation of  the  neighbouring  Monte  Yico.  Near  the  former  monastery 
and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it  rise  hot  springs  which  are  used  for 
vapour-baths.  A  huge  rock  in  the  sea ,  near  the  village,  is  named 
*il  Fungo*  from  its  shape. 

The  road  leads  above  an  ancient  lava-stream  (snakes  abundant) 
from  Lacco  to  (3  M.)  Forfo,  the  most  populous  place  in  the  island, 
with  upward  of  7000  Inhabitants.  The  Ponza  steamers  (p.  104)  touch 
here.  The  Franciscan  monastery  by  the  sea  merits  a  visit  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Fine  view  of  the  Monte  Epomeo  and 
the  Punta  ImperatorCf  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  AscBKT  OF  thb  Epoi£bo  (horse  or  donkey  4-6  fr.  and  fee), 
occupying  2V2-3  hrs.,  may  be  undertaken  from  any  of  the  principal 
towns,  but  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  from  Porto  d'Isohia 
or  from  Casamiceic^a  (one-horse  carr.  to  Fontana  from  Porto  d'Ischia 
3,  ^m  Oasamicciola  4  hrs.;  provisions  should  be  taken).  The  road 
from  Porto  d'Ischia  crosses  the  Lava  dell'Arso  (p.  106),  the 
course  of  which  is  still  distinctly  visible  above,  and  leads  first 
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through  pine-woods  and  .then  through,  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
orchards  to  Baranoy  beyond  which  we  enjoy  a  fine  survey  of  the 
sea  and  the  fertile  island.  We  then  cross  a  gorge  and  reach  Moro- 
panOj  and  then  Fontana,[lAn[  easy  footpath  (guide  not  necessary) 
leads  hence  to  the  summit  in  3/^  hr.  —  The  **Epomeo  (2782  ft.)  falls 
away  on  the  N.  side  almost  perpendicularly,  hut  is  less  steep  on  the 
other  three  sides.  At  the  top  are  a  Hermitage  and  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Nicola,  hewn  in  the  volcanic  rock,  from  which  the  mountain  is  also 
called  Monte  8,  Nieola,  Wine  and  bread  (bargaining  necessary)  may 
be  obtained  from  the  hermit,  and  in  any  case  a  trifling  donation  is 
expected.  Passages  and  steps  out  in  the  rook  ascend  to  the  Belvedere, 
commanding  a  strikingly  beautiful  panorama,  embracing  the  bays 
of  Gaeta  and  Naples.  AV  our  feet  lies  the  island  of  Ischia  itself; 
to  the  W.  the  open  sea ;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Italy  from  Tena- 
cina ,  the  promontory  of  Ciroello,  and  the  Ponza  islands  to  Capo 
Miseno,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Capo  Campanella,  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sorrento ;  in  the  foreground  Procida,  then  the  inden- 
tations of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  the  right  the  island  of  Capri;  to- 
wards the  N.  the  distant  snowy  peaks  of  the  Abruzzi.  —  The  descent 
to  Casamicoiola  or  to  Forio  takes  2-2Y2  l^ro> 

6.  From  Naples  to  Pompeii  (and  Salerno). 

Herculanenm. 

Railway  to  Pompeii,  15  M.,  in  50  min.;  fares  2  fr.  75, 1  fr.  90, 1  fr.  10  c. 
(return-tickets  4  fr.  50,  3  fr-  10,  1  fr.  85  c).  —  High-road,  see  p.  HI. 

The  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  and  thence  to  Salerno 
and  Metaponto  (best  views  to  the  right),  traverses  the  suburbs 
and  crosses  the  insignificant  SebetOj  a  stream  which  bounds  Naples 
on  the  E.  The  huge  red  building  on  the  right  is  the  Granili, 
used  as  barracks  and  (as  the  name  imports)  corn -magazines. 
Beyond  these  we  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  Castel  S.  Elmo. 
This  district  is  densely  peopled ;  the  first  village  is  the  straggling 
8.  Oiovanni  a  Teduccio.  To  the  right  the  view  becomes  less  cir- 
cumscribed ;  and  Naples,  the  Posilipo,  beyond  which  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia,  the  island  of  Capri  opposite,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sorrento  are  now  visible. 

5  M.  Fortici.  —  Hotel,  Bellevub,  B.  2-5,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Trattoria. 
Asso  Di  CopPA,  clean,  cuisine  well  spoken  of. 

Thamway  to  Naples,  see  p.  22  (Nos.  2,  3). 

Portici,  a  town  with  12,500  inhab.,  is  also  the  station  for  Re- 
sina  (see  p.  109).  It  has  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  molo,  from 
the  end  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  bay.  The  high- 
road from  Naples  to  Salerno  traverses  the  town,  and  also  leads 
through  the  court  of  the  palace  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1738. 
In  the  somewhat  neglected  park  of  the  latter  is  now  a  school  of 
agriculture.  —  Continuation  of  the  Railway  Journey^  see  p.  110. 
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Adjoining  Portioi,  immediately  beyond  the  palace,  are  the 
houses  of  Besina,  a  town  with  13,000  inhah.,  built  upon  the  lava- 
streams  which  cover  the  ancient  Hercnlaneom.  About  Y4  M.  beyond 
the  palace,  and  200  paces  beyond  the  office  of  the  Vesuvius  guides, 
immediately  on  this  side  of  a  viaduct  crossing  the  Vicolo  di  Mare, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  high-road,  is  the  entrance  to  the  excavations. 
—  Distance  thither  from  the  railway-station  of  Portici  2/3  M.  (guide 
unnecessary).  On  leaving  the  station  we  follow  the  main  street  to 
the  right,  and  after  7  min.  turn  to  the  left  (*Linea  Daziaria  del  Co- 
mune  di  Resina');  in  5  min.  more,  near  the  palace  of  Portici  (on 
the  left)  we  reach  the  above-mentioned  high-road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  right.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription,  *Scavi  di  Erco- 
lano'.    Admission  2  fr.,  for  which  the  visitor  is  provided  with  a 

guide  (no  fees) ;  on  Sundays  gratis. 

Herculaneum^  the  Heraeleia  of  the  Greeks,  derived  its  name  from  the 
worship  of  Hercules  peculiar  to  the  place.  Tradition  attributed  its 
foundation  to  the  hero  himself,  who  during  his  wanderings  in  the  West 
visited  this  district.  It  was  inhabited  by  Oscans,  the  ahoriginal  natives 
of  the  country,  hy  Etruscans,  and  by  Samnites ,  before  it  became  subject 
to  Bome.  Owing  to  its  salubrious  situation  on  a  height,  between  two 
rivers,  and  being  near  the  sea,  it  became  a  favourite  site  for  Roman 
villas.  The  spot  retained  its  name  even  after  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
town  by  the  eruption  of  79.  A  number  of  poor  families  then  took  up  their 
abode  here,  but  in  472  their  village  was  again  destroyed  by  an  eruption, 
which  altered  the  configuration  of  the  whole  coast.  Subsequent  eruptions 
increased  the  depth  of  ashes  and  lava  under  which  the  old  town  was 
buried  to  40-100  ft. ,  that  being  the  depth  of  the  remains  at  the  present 
iay  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  took 
place  in  1719.  Prince  d'Elboeuf  of  Lorraine,  whilst  erecting  a  casino  at 
Portici,  caused  a  well  to  be  dug  to  supply  it  with  water.  This  led  to  the 
discovery,  at  a  depth  of  about  90  ft.,  of  the  ancient  theatre.  The  excava- 
tions were  then  discontinued,  but  in  1737  Charles  III.,  when  engaged  in 
erecting  a  palace  at  Portici.  recommenced  operations,  which  were  unfor- 
tunately directed  by  unskilful  hands  and  led  to  no  satisfactory  result ;  nor 
was  it  an  easy  task  to  remove  the  thick  layer  of  ashes,  that  had  hardened 
into  tuffstone,  especially  as  the  buildings  and  streets  of  Portici  and  Re- 
sina were  thereby  undermined.  In  1750  a  long,  narrow  passage  was  hewn 
through  the  rock,  leading  to  the  theatre,  which  lies  69  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  and  this  is  the  entrance  at  the  present  day.  In  1755  the 
Accademia  Ercolanete  was  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities 
discovered,  and  under  their  auspices  was  published  the  'Antichitk  d'Erco- 
lano"'  in  9  vols.  (Napoli,  1757-1792),  which  caused  immense  sensation  in 
the  learned  world.  The  excavations  progressed  more  favourably  under  the 
French  kings  Joseph  Napoleon  (1806-8)  and  Joachim  Murat  (1806-15).  Under 
the  Bourbons  operations  were  suspended  till  1828.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  were  excavated  and  again  covered^  thus  the  theatre,  part  of 
the  forum  with  its  colonnades,  a  colonnade  (erroneously  called  a  basilica), 
resembling  the  building  ofEumachia  at  Pompeii  (p.  128),  various  temples, 
a  large  villa,  in  which  were  found  most  (and  by  far  the  finest)  of  the 
bronzes  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the  3000  papyrus-rolls 
(p.  71),  private  houses,  etc.  The  later  excavations  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment have  as  yet  attained  no  great  result,  though  in  due  time,  doubtless, 
a  number  of  interesting  discoveries  may  confidently  be  expected,  as  the 
mantle  of  lava  has  successfully  repulsed  the  ancients  in  their  search  for 
objects  of  value. 

From  the  entrance  we  are  first  conducted  down  a  dark  flight 
of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  to  the  Theatrty  of  which  an  accurate 
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i^ea  iff  not  easily  formed  Vy  t]i«  light  of  tlie  fliokerini^  eandle. 
Owing  te  the  buttresses  boilt  te  sfl^poit  the  io<A  above,  the 
]ilaoe  ratlur  resembles  a  -pwknmiStf  4aih  eobteiiaBean  labyrinth. 
It  eoBtained  levr  broad  tien  or  si^  foi  the  ehaii»  of  the  more 
dlgBiHed  BpectatMs,  ahore  whieh  were  tixteen  tiess  ef  seato  la  six 
compaartiaeBte  (cunH/:  between  these,  seten  flights  of  steps  as- 
cended to  a  iMcoad  corridov,  abo>9e  wMeh  were  tkiee  moie  tiers 
ef  seats.  The  nnmber  of  speetators  eafmet  hsrve  exceeded  3000. 
The  orohestra  lie*  86  ft.  below  the  Itevel  ei  the  modem  Resina, 
and  is  faintly  lighted  from  above  thiengh  the  shslt  of  the  well 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  discioveiy^  One  inser^tien  records  that 
L.  Anmioie  Mammianns  Rnfos  erected  tdie  theatre,  another  that 
Numisins,  son  of  PuUins,  was  the  arohiteet.  On  eaeh  side  of  the 
proscenium  are  pedestals  for  honerary  statues,  with  insoiiptions. 
A  visit  to  the  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the  8ech)i  Nuovi 
of  1828  to  1837,  and  resumed  in  1868,  is  of  fetr  Mgh«r  interest. 
We  are  eenducted  by  the  emstodian  down  the  Yioolo  dl  Mare 
(p.  lOO*}  for  4  mln. ;  the  entrance  is  by  an  ireii  gate  to  the  left. 
A  street,  part  of  a  large  private  house,  and  several  houses  used  for 
trading  purposes  have  been  excavated  here.  They  lie  40  fi.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  the  differest  layera  of  the  superincumbent 
lava  are  readily  distinguished.  The  houses  with  their  fittings  and 
decorations  resemble*  those  of  Pompeii.  The  buHding-material  ie 
a  yell*ew  tufa  from  Mte.  Sommti,  of  very  soft  consistency,  which 
accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  garden  of  the  principal 
house,  that  of  the  Argu»,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  ef  twenty  columns  and  six  buttresses. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  a  triclinium  with  a  painting  (not  now  visible) 
of  Mercury  before  Argus  and  lo,  from  which  the  house  derives  its 
name.  Towards  the  sea,  the  proximity  ef  which  at  that  period  is 
indicated  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  street,  are  situated  magazines, 
three  stories  in  height,  and  well  pieeeived. 

Near  Portici  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  fh>m  the  raihray  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  the  CasteUo  deH^  Ovo  and  Pizzofalcone,  commanded 
by  Gamaldoli ;  in  the  background  the  Capo  Miseno  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  Yesuvius  and  Resina. 
The  train  skirts  the  coast  and  traverses  the  huge  lava-stream  of 
1794,  38  ft.  in  thickness  and  700  yds.  in  bceadth. 

TVs  ^'  Ttare  d^  Ghfeeo.  —  Het«l«w  *Sdb«  HSitbl,  a  large  new 
building,  well  fitted  up  and  comfortably  heated,  etc.,  frequented  in  winter 
by  foreigners,  and  during  the  sea-bathing  season  by  Italians,  R.,  L.,  A 
A.  6-12,  B.  IVa,  d^j.  fP/t,  D.  6  (both  fncl.  whie),  pens.  9-18  fr.  —  Pbmwoh 
FiuircAiss  Leqkaitd,  xreWj  PkNsioN  Bblvedsvx,  PaNSiON  Scnss,  both  in 
the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  pens.  6-7  fr.;  HdTKL-PsifsioK  duY&suvb,  in 
the  Villa  ValMungay  pens.  B-8  fr.  —  Rettaurani^  at  the  tramway-fer- 
minus  (p.  22). 

Tofre  del  Oreeo^  a  flourishing  town  with  2&,000^  inhfthitants, 
stands  on  the  lava^stream  of  1631 ,   which  destroyed  two-thirds 
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of  the  older  town.  The  lava-streams  of  1737  and  1794  also  oaosed 
great  damage.  The  earthquake  of  1857,  and  partiooUrly  the 
eruption  of  8th  Deo.,  1861,  proved  still  more  destractiYe.  On 
this  last  oooasion  eleven  small  openings  were  formed  immediately 
above  the  town,  whence  vast  showers  of  ashes  were  precipitated, 
while  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  was  upheaved  to  the  extent  of 
3  ffe.,  causing  the  ruin  of  many  houses.  Although  the  entire  base 
of  Vesuvius  as  far  as  Torre  Annunziata  it  covered  with  traces 
of  similar  catastrophes,  yet  the  inhabitants  appeal  never  to  be 
deterred  from  rebuilding  their  dwellings,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  jesting  saying  of  the  Neapolitans,  ^NapoU  fa  i 
peeeati  e  la  Torre  li  paga\  In  June  the  great  popular  festival  ^JOti 
Quattto  MUvri  is  annually  celebrated  here,  in  commemoration  of  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  dominion  in  1700.  Every  April  a  lar^e  fleet 
of  boats  leaves  Torre  del  Greco  for  the  coral-flshery  off  the  coasts 
of  Afdoa  and  Sicily,  returning  in  November. 

The  line  intersects  Torre  del  Oreco  (to  the  right  a  small  har-' 
hour),  and  then  skirts  the  sea.  To  the  left  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
maldoU  dtlla  Torre  is  visible,  standing  on  an  isolated  volcanic  peak 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  and  thus  protected  against  lava-streams. 

After  passin^g  another  stream  of  lava,  the  train  reaches  — 

I2V2  M.  Torre  Airiii»rin>tii,  (Hah  station,  a  prosperous  town  of 
17y000  inhab.,  with  a  small  harbour  and  sa  office  of  the  Veswius 
g«ide»  {Agemia  dtUe  Guide  del  Vesuvio  e  cN  Pompeiy  Via  Ventidue 
Febbraio,  Case  Cosco ;  see  p.  112).  A  beautiful  glimpse  is  disclosed 
here  of  the  bay  of  Oasteilammaxe  with  the  town^  commanded  by  Monte 
8.  Aftgelo,  the  sumiodt  of  whieh  is  cor^wned  \ff  the  ehapet  of  S. 
Bdohele;  beyond  it  Vico  Equense,,  in  the  distance  Sonento. 

131/sM.  Tonr^  Ansniudatay  Central  station,  the  junction  for 
the  rarilways  from  Caaerta  to  CasUUammare  (p.  10)>,  and  fiomf 
Naples  to  Oragnano  (p.  143)  vi%  Castettammare, 

The  Ponpeli  tsain  now  paoceeds  inlaad  towards  the  S.  £.,  and 
of^  the'  left  the  partially  evergn>wn>  beaips  of  ashies>  thro'WD'  «p  by 
the.  excavations  soon  become  visible. 

15  M.  Penpeii,  see  p.  119. 

Continuation  ef  the  line  to  8alefnoi>y  see  R.  10. 


High  Road  vaoic  Naylbs  ik>  PoMPsn. 

Tbe  High  Road  from  ITaples  to  Pompeii  is  also- still  mneli  frequented, 
and  in  cool  weather  may  be  reeommenaed  as  a  route  as  far  as  Porticr 
and  Besina,  as  the  rafiway-ststions  at  Kaples  and  Porti«i  are  inconveni- 
ently situated.  In  the  hot  season  the  dust  is  extremely  unpleasant. 
(Carriages  take  66  min.  firom  the  Piazza  del  Kunloipio  to  Besina,  see 
pp.  23,  109;  tramway  to  Torre  del  Ghreco^  see  p.  231) 

The  ready  which  traverses  the  busy  and  buetlisg  1&.  sutiurb  of 
Naples,  leaves  the  town  near  liie  Castello'  del  Carmine,  shirts  the 
spaxinella,  and'  crosses  the  Sebeto  by  the  Ponte  ddla  Maddaleruij 
Maeing  the  barracks  of  the  Granili  (p.  108)  to  the  rights    It  then 
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leads  along  the  coast,  which,  however,  is  so  coTered  with  yillas  and 
other  hoases  that  the  route  is  more  like  a  long  street  than  a  country 
road.  Maccaronl  hung  out  to  dry  is  seen  on  .every  side.  The  first 
village  reached  is  8,  Giovanni  a  TeduceiOj  which  is  adjoined  on  the 
left  by  the  small  town  of  La  Barra^  a  faTonrite  summer-resort. 
"We  next  reach  Portiei  (p.  103)  and  ReBina  (p.  109),  which  stretch 
along  the  road  for  a  distance  of  2  M.,  the  boundary  between  them 
being  immediately  beyond  the  royal  palace,  through  the  court  of 
which  the  road  passes.  At  the  beginning  of  Resina  on  the  left  is  the 
office  for  the  Vesuvius  guides  (see  below).  On  the  right,  farther 
on,  is  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  (jp.  109), 
beyond  which  the  road  to  Vesuvius  diverges  to  the  left  (see  p.  116). 
We  next  pass  the  chateau  of  Favorita  on  the  right,  with  a  fine 
park,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  ex-khedive  Ismail  Pasha  (no  ad- 
mission). 

As  far  as  Torre  del  Oreeo  (p.  110)  the  road  runs  between 
houses  and  garden-walls,  but  farther  on  it  commands  an  unim- 
peded view.  Torre  Annunziaia,  see  p.  111.  The  drive  from 
Naples  to  Pompeii  takes  2-3  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair  20  fr.).  Pompeii, 
see  p.  119. 

7.  MouLt  Vesuvias. 

The  expedition  to  Veauvias,  for  which  bright  weather  is  desirable, 
takes  an  entire  day.  The  great  ma)ority  of  travellers  avail  themselves 
of  the  arrangements  of  Me»srt.  Thomtu  Cook  &  Son  (p.  80).  who  convey  travel- 
lers to  the  top  of  the  cone  and  back  for  26  fr.  each^  that  charge  including 
the  Drive  from  Naples  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  (4-5  hrs.)  and  hack  <2Vs  hrs.), 
the  ascent  and  descent  by  the  Wire  RopeRailwaif  (3  hrs.,  including  stay  at 
the  top),  services  of  the  guide,  and  all  gratuities  and  fees,  except  for  extra 
conveniences  (p.  118).  Tickets  should  be  taken  the  day  before.  The  con- 
veyances start  from  the  Piasza  dei  Martiri  at  9  a.  m.  in  winter  and 
at  7  a.  m.  in  summer.  Travellers  or  parties  who  desire  to  keep  by 
themselves  pay  the  following  rates:  1  pers.  45 fr..  2  pers.  29 fr.  each,  Spers. 
(one  on  the  box-seat)  26  fr.,  4  or  5  pers.  (the  firth  on  the  box-seat),  ^5  fr. 
as  above  ^  these  may  order  the  carriage  to  call  for  them  at  their  hotel  at 
any  convenient  hour.  No  large  luggage  is  allowed ;  and  provisions  are 
also  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  ^octroi  formalities',  so  that  the  travellers 
must  rely  on  the  restaurant  at  the  wire-rope  railway  (p.  117)  to  satisfy 
their  bodily  wants.  —  Expeditions  at  night,  arranged  only  between  April 
and  November, V and  for  parties  of  not  less  than  ilve,  cost  more,  and 
should  be  carefully  arranged  in  detail  beforehand.  When  Vesuvias  is 
covered  with  snow.  Cook's  excursions  are  suspended. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  drive  to  Vesuvius  in  carriages  not  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Cook,  for  in  tbatlcase:'each3per80n  pays  18  fr.  for  the  railway 
ticket  alone,  besides  5  fr.  (exacted  also  from  wall^ers)  for  the  use  of  the 
proprietary  carriage-road  leading  to  the  lower  station  (p.  117). 

A  much  less  expensive  viray  of  making  the  ascend  is  to  avoid  the 
railway  and  its]  neighbourhood  altogether,  and  to  ascend  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  either  from  Reaina  on  the  W.  side,  or  from  Torre  Annunziata 
or  Pompeii  on  the  S.  side.  There  are  guide-offices  at  the  two  first-named 
places,  where  the  tariff  for  guides  and  horses  may  be  seen  (comp.  pp.  109, 
111).  The  shameless  attacks  on  the  traveller's  purse,  once  common,  have 
been  much  mitigated  owing  to  the  competition  of  Messrs.  Cook.  The 
charges  at  present  are:  guide  5  fr.,  horse  or  mule  5  fr.,  horse-boy  2fr., 
and  fee.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  provide  a  horse  for  the  guide.    Ex- 
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presfl  stipulations  sbonld  be  made  beforehand  that  the  ^ide  shall  carry 
the  provisions  and  shall  conduct  the  traveller  to  all  the  points  of  interest. 
The  charges  are  less  from  Pompeii,  where  the  innkeepers  provide  guides 
»nd  horses  («.  ff.  guide  and  horse  from  the  Albergo  del  Sole,  5  fr.)*  — 
The  ascent  without  a  guide  presents  no  difficulties  to  practised  pedestrians, 
though  the  scaling  of  the  final  cone  is  ffttiguing  (comp.  p.  116).  But 
travellers  should  on  no  account  approach  the  crater  alone. 

A  good  popular  account  of  toe  7olcano  is  ^ven  in  Prof.  /.  Logan 
Loblep't  *Ht.  VesuTius'  (London;  1889). 

Hoont  Yesaviiu,  sometimes  called  Vesevua  by  ancient  poets 
(e.  g.  by  Lucretius  and  Virgil),  rises  in  isolated  majesty  firom  the 
Campanian  plain,  near  the  sea.  The  height  varies,  according  to 
the  different  effects  of  the  eruptions ,  from  3900  to  4300  ft. ; 
in  1845  the  height  was  3900  ft.,  and  in  1868  it  had  increased 
to  4255  ft. ;  it  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  eruption  of  1872, 
but  is  now  steadily  increasing.  The  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain  is 
named  Monte  Somma,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  the  Pumta  del 
Nasone  (3730  ft.).  A  deep  sickle-shaped  valley,  the  Atfio  del  Ca- 
vallOy  separates  Somma  from  Vesuvius  proper,  which  consists  of  a 
cone  of  ashes  with  the  crater  in  the  centre,  the  'Forge  of  Vulcan*. 
The  summit  is  also  liable  to  constant  change  after  eruptions;  at 
present  there  are  two  openings,  the  Cratere  Cenitale  and  the  Cratere 
Nuovo,  The  mountain  rises  from  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  10^,  while 
the  cone  itself  has  a  gradient  of  30-35^.  Monte  Somma  descends 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  but  slopes  very 
gradually  down  to  the  plain  (3^. 

Vbsttviub  in  Akcibnt  Times.  Vesuvius  forms  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity, and  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been  the  only  active 
crater,  of  a  highly  volcanic  district,  which  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfatara ,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  The  case  was  reversed  in 
ancient  times,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  geographer  Strabo 
(Bk.  v.,  chap.  4),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus:  'Mount 
Vesuvius  is  covered  with  beautiful  meadows,  with  the  exception 
of  the  summit.  The  latter  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  level,  hut 
quite  sterile;  for  it  has  an  appearance  like  ashes,  and  shows 
rugged  rocks  of  sooty  consistency  and  colour,  as  if  they  had 
been  consumed  by  fire.  One  might  conclude  from  this  that  the 
mountain  had  once  burned,  and  possessed  fiery  abysses,  and  had 
become  extinguished  when  the  material  was  spent.  And  Just 
from  this  cause  its  fertility  may  arise ,  as  in  the  case  of  Catania 
the  eruption  of  ashes  ttom  ifitna  renders  it  so  productive  of 
wine*.  About  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  A.  D.  63, 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain  manifested  itself  by  a  fearful 
earthquake ,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  prosperous  en- 
virons, and  seriously  damaged  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  This 
was  repeated  at  Naples  in  64,  and  again  at  intervals  till  the 
reign  of  Titus,  when,  on  24th  Aug.  79,  the  first  (recorded) 
eruption  took  place  with  appalling  fury,  and  overhelmed  Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum,  Stabiie,  and  other  villages  of  this   smiling 
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distiict.  Ob  that  oeca^ion,  it  would  appear,  t^e  peak  now  cjilled 
Vesuvius  was  formed.  Previously  it  had  been  a  rounded  crater; 
the  S.  side,  where  Vesuvius  now  rises,  having  been  the  lowest. 
The  naturalist  Plinyf  then  in  command  of  a  section  of  the  fleet 
stationed  at  Misenum,  also  perished  on  this  ocoasion.  He  had 
ventuired  as  far  as  Stabi®,  both  as  an  observer  and  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  aid  to  the  distressed,  when  he  was  suffocated  by 
aihes  and  exhalations.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two 
letters  (£p.  vi.  16,  20)  to  his  friend  the  historian  Tacitus,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  this  fearful  phenomenon.  He  mentions  the 
premonitory  earthquakes,  day  turned  into  night,  the  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  sea,  the  dense  clouds  overhanging  land  and  sea, 
and  riven  by  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  the  emission  of  Are 
and  ashes,  the  descent  of  streams  of  lava,  and  the  universal  terror 
of  men,  who  believed  the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  A  similar 
description  is  given  of  an  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Alex.  Severus, 
A.D.  222,  by  Dion  Gassius  (Ixvi.  23),  who  describes  how  the  clouds 
which  hovered  over  the  mountain  assumed  the  form  of  awful  co- 
lossal flgurea.  The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  been  repeated  at 
intervals  with  varying  violence,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  next 
took,  place  in  203,  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  another  in  472, 
sending  its  showers  of  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople. 

YnsuYxuB  m  Mobbsn  Timss.  Down  to  the  year  1500  nine 
eruptions  are  recorded,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time 
fifty.  The  mountain  has  been  known  to  be  quiescent  for  centuries 
in  ftucceMlon,  while  at  other  periods  its  activity  has  been  al- 
most uninterrupted,  e.  g.  from  1717  to  1737.  From  1500  to 
1631  Vesuvius  was  quiescent,  while  in  1538  the  Montf  Nuovo 
was  upheaved  near  Pozzuoli,  and  iEtna  was  labouring  without 
intermission.  During  tha,t  period  Vesuvius  was  entirely  covered 
with  wood  and  bushes,  like  the  deer  park  of  Astroni  at  the 
present  day,  and  cattle  grazed  peacefully  within  the  crater.  After 
this  lull,  on  16th  Deo.,  1631,  came  a  most  terriflo  eruption,  the 
first  of  which  we  possess  detailed  accounts.  A  huge  cloud  of 
smoke  and  ashes,  rising  in  a  conical  form,  oast  a  profound 
gloom  over  Naples  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  extended 
with  incredible  rapidity  over  the  southern  portion  of  Italy,  as 
far  as  Tarentum.  Heavy  stones  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of 
15  M.  (one  which  fell  at  the  village  of  Somma  being  25  tons 
in  weight),  while  the  earth  was  convulsed  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, and  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  summit, 
overwhelming  Bosco,  Torre  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  Re- 
sina,  and  Portici.  No  fewer  than  3000  persons  perished  on  that 
occasion.  An  eruption  in  1707  was  of  a  very  alarming  nature, 
lasting  from  May  to  August,  and  covering  Naples  with  dense  show- 
ers of  ashes,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens.  The  eruptions  of  1737, 
1760,  and  1767  emitted  considerable  quantities  of  lava  apd  scorise, 
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which  in  1767  descended  on  Portici,  and  even  leMlked  Nicies. 
One  of  the  most  stupendoas  of  these  phenomena  took  place  in 
Aug.  1779,  when  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones  were  hurled  to 
a  height  of  2000  ft.,  spreading  terror  among  the  inhabitants  far 
and  wide.  The  lava  eruption  of  1794  was  even  more  fatal  in  its 
effects,  the  streams  precipitating  themselves  into  the  sea  by  Torre 
del  Oreco ;  upwards  of  400  lives  were  lost,  and  the  ashes  were  car- 
ried as  far  as  Ghietl  and  Taranto.  Eruptions  during  the  present  cen- 
tury took  place  in  1804,  18(^,  1822,  Feb.,  1850,  and  May,  1855; 
in  June,  1858,  the  upper  crater  sank  about  195  ft.  below  its  former 
elevation ;  and  on  8th  Dec,  1861,  an  outbreak  devastated  Torre  del 
Greco.  These  outbreaks  were  remarkable  for  tiieir  violence,  and 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  witnessed  by  Leo- 
pold von  Buch  (1805),  Humboldt  (1822),  and  other  men  of  science. 

The  most  recent  period  of  great  activity  began  after  a  decade 
of  comparative  quiescence  in  January,  1871 ,  with  the  emission  of 
some  smaller  streams  of  lava,  and  culminated  in  the  great  eruption 
of  24th-30th  AprU,  1872.  During  these  days  the  lava  burst  forth 
on  every  side — on  the  N.E. ,  S.W.,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
Atrio  dcd  Cavallo  (p.  113),  from  which  a  huge  stream  issued  with 
such  suddenness  on  26th  April  as  to  overtake  and  destroy  20  per- 
sons out  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  who  were  watching  the  spectacle, 
while  others  were  injured  by  the  stones  thrown  from  the  summit. 
The  torrent  descended  to  Matsa  and  S.  SebastianOy  which  it  partly 
destroyed,  and  ran  to  a  distance  of  .3  M.  in  12  hours.  At  the  same 
time,  amidst  terrific  thundering,  the  crater  poured  forth  huge  vol- 
umes of  smoke  mingled  with  red-hot  stonea  and  lava  to  a  height  of 
4000  ft.,  whilst  clouds  of  ashes,  rising  to  double  that  height,  were 
carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  Gosenza,  a  distance  of  140  M.  The  lava 
emitted  during  this  eruption  covers  an  area  of  2  sq.  M.,  and  aver- 
ages 13  ft.  in  depth.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  3  mil- 
lion francs. 

VoLOAKic  Phenomena.  The  cause  of  these  pheDomena  is  still 
to  some  eiLtent  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  water  of  the  sea,  near 
which  all  the  principal  volcanoes  are  situated.  There  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enormous  clouds  of  steam  generated  during  earup- 
tions  are  due  to  some  temporary  communication  of  the  water  with 
the  burning  liquids  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  pre- 
monitory earthquakes  are  occasioned  by  the  vapours  and  gases  as 
they  expand  and  endeavour  to  find  an  outlet.  The  red-hot  fluids 
expelled  from  the  volcano  by  means  of  these  vapours  are  called  JLava. 
When,  however,  they  are  broken  by  the  vapours  into  fragments,  the 
larger  of  these  are  known  as  Lapilli  (RapUli)  or  8eoriaj  whilst-  the 
minute  portions  form  Volcanic  Sand  or  Ashes.  If  the  sides  of  the 
cone  are  strong  enjugh  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  molten  lava, 
the  latter  flows  out  from  the  top  of  the  crater;  but  if  not,  it  flows 
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oat  at  the  sides,  generally  in  several  streams.  When  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  lava,  the  vapours  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft., 
resembling  a  pine  in  form ,  as  Pliny  has  aptly  described  it,  car- 
rying dense  masses  of  rapilli  and  ashes  along  with  them;  they 
are  then  condensed  in  the  air,  and  in  descending  give  rise  to 
those  formidable  streams  of  mnd  (Lave  d'Aequa)  which  proved  so 
destructive  to  Herculaneum.  Vesuvius  has  of  late  been  active  in 
the  manner  described,  although  to  a  very  limited  extent,  ejecting 
vapours  and  stones  with  a  roar  resembling  that  of  distant  artillery; 
but  the  effects  of  this  action  have  been  confined  to  the  formation 
of  the  cone  in  the  crater.  More  serious  eruptions  are  accompanied 
by  loud  subterranean  noises,  earthquakes,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder,  owing  to  the  electricity  produced  by  the 
unwonted  pressure  of  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  lava  as  it 
descends  occasionally  exceeds  2000^  Fahr.  The  volume  of  the 
streams,  as  well  as  their  velocity,  depends  on  a  variety  of  external 
circumstances.  The  surface  of  the  lava  ultimately  becomes  disinte- 
grated into  black  sand.  The  smoke  which  ascends  from  the 
crater  is  more  or  less  dark  in  colour,  according  to  the  <)^antity 
of  ashes  mingled  with  it.  The  appearance  of  fire  at  night  Is  not 
flame,  but  the  reflection  of  the  molten  lava  in  the  interior  of 
the  crater  on  the  rising  clouds  of  vapour  and  ashes. 

Of  the  Minerali  ejected  by  the  volcano ,  most  of  which  are  fomid  in 
the  older  lava  of  Mte.  Somma,  as  well  as  in  that  ejected  during  later 
eruptions,  about  60  species  are  at  present  known.  A  small  box  of  spe- 
cimens may  be  purchased  for  V*  f^»  '^^^  yellow  masse*,  usually  taken 
for  sulphur,  really  confiist  of  lava  coloured  by  chloride  of  iron. 

The  *^  Ascent  of  VefUYinB  is  unquestionably  an  excursion 
of  extreme  interest,  though  not  unattended  with  fatigue,  and 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather.  When 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  in  winter  the  difficulty  of 
the  ascent  is  of  course  greater.  The  ascent  is  most  interesting 
when  the  mountain  Vorks\  or  ejects  scorisB  and  ashes,  a  con- 
dition indicated  by  smoke  during  the  day  and  a  reflection  of  fire  at 
night,  which  may  be  observed  from  Naples.  Even  if  its  state  is  that 
of  perfect  repose,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  the  fatigue  of  the 
ascent  is  repaid  by  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  crater  and  the 
magnificent  *Panorama  commanded  by  the  summit,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Ponza  Islands  and  Mte.  Circello.  An  ascent  at  night  is, 
of  course,  made  only  when  the  mountain  Vork8\ 

Fbom  Rbsina.  The  road  to  Yesuvius  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  high-road  immediately  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  excavations 
of  Herculaneum  (comp.  p.  109).  The  luxuriant  vineyards  here, 
which  are  interspersed  with  gardens  and  cottages,  presenting  a  picture 
of  teeming  fertility,  yield  the  famous  ^Laorimae  Ohristl'  wine, 
which  is  generally  strong  and  heavy,  and  never  of  a  very  re- 
fined quality.  The  wine  is  offered  for  sale  at  nearly  every  cottage, 
but  had  better  not  be  partaken  of  before  the  ascent  (usual  price 
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1  fr.  per  bottle,  bargain  beforehand  ,*  change  for  sums  larger  than 
a  franc  is  almost  invariably  withheld).  Higher  up,  beyond  the 
garden- walls,  the  beautiful  view  is  gradually  disclosed.  In  about 
3/4  hr.  we  reach  the  huge  dark  lava-stream  of  1872 ,  which  we  can 
trace  down  to  S.  Sebastiano  and  Massa  di  Somma  (p.  115),  and 
which  the  windings  of  the  road  cross  several  times. 

In  3/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  so-called  Hermitage  and  the  Me- 
teorological Observaioryj  situated  2220  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  1965  ft.  above  Resina,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  which 
divides  the  lava-streams  descending  from  the  crater  into  two 
branches.  The  Observatory,  which  the  railway-passengers  have  no 
time  to  visit,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments,  a 
'seismograph^  or  apparatus  for  recording  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes. The  first  director  of  the  observatory  was  the  famous  Mel- 
loni  (d.  1854).  His  successor  Palmieri  published  an  interesting 
account  of  the  eruption  of  1872.  A  slab  has  been  placed  at 
the  entrance]  of  the  building  in  memory  of  the  travellers  who 
perished  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  in  1872  (p.  115;  on  which 
oocasion  Sign.  Palmieri  remained  at  his  post  in  the  Observatory). 
Close  by  is  a  clean  inn. 

The  road  constructed  by  government  ends  about  1/4  M.  beyond 
the  observatory.  The  continuation  (about  I3/4  M.)  was  built  in 
1879-80*  by  the  railway -company,  and  since  1889  has,  like  the 
wire- rope  railway  itself,  been  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Tkomas 
Cook  ^  Son.  Cook's  tourists  show  their  tickets  at  the  office  here, 
while  travellers  who  have  not  come  from  Naples  in  carriages  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Cook,  must  here  provide  themselves  with  tickets 
(p.  112)  or  quit  the  road  (see  below).  The  road  at  first  leads  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  then  ascends  in  long  windings  to  the  Stazione  Infe- 
riore  (about  2600  ft.),  where  there  is  a  •Restaurant  (d6j.  4,  D. 
6  fr.,  both  Incl.  wine).  Checks  for  the  railway  are  issued  on  the 
arrival  of  the  carriages  (see  also  below),  but  passengers  are  not 
bo  and  to  proceed  by  the  first  train  that  starts. 

The  Wire  Ropb  Railway  (Ferrovia  Funicolare)  is  900  yds. 
long,  and  the  upper  end  is  1300  ft.  higher  than  the  lower.  The 
gradient  varies  from  43  :  100  to  63 :  100.  The  ascent  or  descent 
in  the  train  takes  12  minutes.  At  the  upper  station  guides  with 
numbers  on  their  caps  are  in  waiting  (others  should  be  dismissed), 
by  whom  the  travellers  are  conducted  by  a  tolerable  footpath  over 
ashes  and  slag  to  the  (10-15  min.)  summit  of  the  crater,  which 
commands  a  flue  view.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  Is  no 
danger  unless  one  approaches  the  shelving  brink  incautiously  or 
exposes  oneself  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  showers  of  stones.  A 
total  stay  of  3  hrs.  on  the  mountain  is  allowed;  those  who  remain 
longer  do  so  at  the  risk  of  finding  no  disengaged  seat  in  the  train. 
The  coachmen  below  are  also  not  bound  to  wait  longer. 

Ladie«  and  less  vigorous  travellers  had  better  engage  a  ^portantina' 
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or  porte-cbsuse  (10  ft.  to  tbe  top  and  back)  to  carry  them  from  the  upper 
station;  or  avail  themselvcA  of  an  ^aiuto^  or  aid  of  a  strap  (2  fr.).  Ar- 
rangements for  either  should  be  made  at  tbe  lower  station  with  Cook''s 
inspector,  to  whom  the  payment  is  made.  Those  who  wish  to  visit 
not  only  the  crater  but  also  the  fresh  lava,  to  which  they  must  descend 
for  aboat  100  yds.  on  the  side  next  the  Atrio  del  Gavallo,  should  also 
make  a  bargain  with  ihe  inspector  at  the  lower  station,  as  Ihe  demands 
of  the  guides  at  the  upper  station  are  very  extortionate.  A  fee  of  1  fr. 
is  sufficient,  whether  the  guide  is  hired  by  a  single  person  or  by  a  party. 
The  guides  are  in  the  habit  of  making  impressions  on  the  hot  la^  with 
copper  coins  (charge,  1  fr.),  and  inviting  the  traveller  to  make  similar 
experiments.  The  only  risk  incurred  in  doing  so  is  that  of  damaging  the 
soles  of  one's  boots. 

The  thanks  of  tourists  are  certainly  due  to  Messrs.  Cook  for  the 
energy  with  which,  in  face  of  serious  diffieulties,  they  maintain  order 
and  discipline  among  Ihe  guides  and  others,  who  have  been  accustomed 
for  generations  to  practise  extortion  upon  travellers.  Should,  however, 
any  cause  of  complaint  arise,  the  coupon  should  be  handed  to  the  in- 
spector and  not  to  the  guide. 

Travellers  ascendisg  from  Resina  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
leave  the  road  at  the  above-mentioned  ticliet-offlee ,  and  follow 
a  rough  path,  which  brings  them  in  s/4  hr.  to  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
near  the  lower  railway-station.  They  are  then  conducted  across 
the  road  by  the  railway  officials,  and  begin  the  ascent  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  station.  The  ascent  of  the  precipitons  cone,  consisting 
of  slag  and  loose  ashes,  takes  1V4"1V2  ^^-  *^^  ^s  extremely  fa- 
tiguing, bat  possesses  considerable  attraction  for  the  robust  moun- 
tain-climber. The  lava  by  the  sides  of  the  path  generally  affords 
a  tolerably  firm  foothold.  An  'aluto^  or  aid  of  a  strap,  may  be 
obtained  for  3  fr.    The  descent  takes  scarcely  10  minutes. 

FB.OM  THE  S.W.  Side.  The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  on  the  S.W.  side 
is  best  made  from  Boscotrecase,   I74  M.  from   Torre  Annunziata 

p.  Ill)  and3/4hr'8.  drive  from  Pompeii  (see  below;  one-horse  caxr. 

72*^  fr-)'  There  is  a  branch  of  the  guide-office  of  Torre  Annun- 
ziata at  Boscotrecase.  The  route  ascends  through  vineyards  and 
across  lava,  reaching  the  foot  of  the  cone  in  2-272  ^^s*  ^^^  avoid- 
ing the  railway  altogether.   Thence  to  the  top  in  li/4hr.,  see  above. 

The  *Honte  Somma  (3730  ft.)  also  affords  a  fine  view,  and  is  inter- 
esting to  geologists  and  botanists.  The  ascent  may  be  made  from  MasFa, 
8omma,  ox  from  Ottaiano  (^Locanda  in  the  Piazza  Mercato;  also  guides). 
The  asoent  is  most  advantageously  made  from  Somma  (no  inn;  con- 
veyance from  Marigliano^  see  p.  174,  in  connection  with  the  1st,  3rd,  4th, 
and  5^  trains  from  and  to  Naples,  in  40  min.:  fares  from  Naples  to  Somma 
2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  40,  85  c.  return-tickets  3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  40  c).  We 
first  proceed  through  vineyairds  and  a  broad  sunken  road  to  the  pilgrimage- 
church  of  8,  Maria  del  Casiello  (1425  ft.),  situated  in  a  commanding  po- 
sition on  the  verge  of  the  Bagno  del  Purffatorio^  a  gorge  diverging  to 
the  8.  At  the  steps  leading  tip  to  the  church  we  desisend  to  the  right  in 
the  gorge,  and  then  ascend  steadily  through  woods  of  chestnut  and  beech 
to  (iy«  hr.)  the  Croce  (3690  ft.),  a  point  frequently  visited  by  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants.  The  summit  (3730  ft.)  is  attained  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  and  affords  an  imposing  *View  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Atrio  del  Ca- 
vallo  to  the  8.,  and  of  the  Abraszi  to  the  N.  and  E.  The  descent  may 
be  made  to  the  W.,  by  rounding  the  rocky  pinnacles  first  on  the  N..  then 
on  the  8.,  and  crossing  the  lava  of  1S?2  to  the  Observatory  Cp.  117). 
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8.  ^Pompeii. 


Railway  to  Pompku  (Staaione  di  Pwnpei)^  see  B.  6.  —  The  distance 
to  Pompeii  from  Torre  Annunziata,  Stazione  Centrale,  is  only  IV*  V^  80 
tliat  the  traveller  may  find  it  convenient  to  tAke  one  of  the  C9aBtellam- 
mare  ttaina  to  that  station ;  the  high-road  thence  to  Pompeii  is  apt  to 
he  very  dnsty.  As  a  mle  carriages  are  to  he  found  only  at  the  Stazione 
Cittk  at  Torre  Annonziata.  —  Gomp.  p.  Ill  and  the  map. 

HioH  RoAO  TO  PoxPBii,  very  dnsty  in  summer,  like  all  the  roads 
near  l^aples.  Carriage  with  one  horse  10,  with  two  horses  20  fr.  and 
gratuity;  drive  of  2-3  hrs.    See  p.  111. 

The  Ektbakcx  to  thb  Buims  is  about  200  paces  from  the  Pompeii 
Station,  near  the  Hotel  Diom&de  and  Hotel  Suisse.  Ko  attention  should 
be  paid  to  guides  offering  themselves  outside.  Admission  on  Sundays 
is  gratis;  but  on  that  day  no  guides  are  provided  and  those  houses  in 
which  collections  are  kept  are  closed.  On  other  days  tickets  cost  2  fr. 
(the  coupon  must  be  retained,  comp.  p.  1^).  Visitors  are  provided  with 
a  guide  ,  who  is  bound  to  accompany  them  aud  pilot  them  through  the 
ruins  during  any  number  of  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These 
guides  are  about  60  in  number,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  badge.  One  of 
those  who  speak  French  or  a  little  English  will  be  assigned  to  the  traveller 
on  application.  Implicit  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  the  guides  for  any- 
thing beyond  mere  technical  explanations.  They  are  forbidden  to  accept 
any  gratuity.  Complaints  made  to  the  inspector  (soprastanteyt  or  better 
still  to  the  director  Ruggiero  at  l^aples,  are  sure  to  receive  attention. 

DvBAnoH  OF  Stat.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 
The  time  which  the  traveller  devotes  to  the  ruins  must  depend  on  his 
own  inclination.  Crowds  of  sif^t-aeers,  usually  arriving  from  Ifaples  by 
the  morning-express,  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  through  bjr  the  guides 
in  3  hours.  A  superficial  inspection  may  be  accomplished  in  4-5  hrs. 
Lunch  should  be  brought,  for  if  the  ruins  be  quitted  and  re-entered,  the 
entnmee-money  is  exacted  a  second  time.  Still,  too  long  a  visit  is  apt  to 
exhaust  both  mind  and  body,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  traveller 
should  if  possible  contrive  to  visit  Pompeii  twice,  once  with  and  once 
without  a  guide. 

PenniMion  to  draw,  take  measurements,  etc.,  is  obtained  at  the  Segre- 
teria  of  the  Museum  at  Naples  (comp.  p.  56),  where  the  applicant  must 
show  his  passport.  Artists  or  students  who  desire  to  make  prolonged 
studies  may,  on  application  at  the  office  and  production  of  their  passports, 
obtain  a  free  tidket  of  admission.  Permission  to  visit  the  ruins  by  moon- 
light is  accorded  only  to  persons  specially  introduced  to  the  director. 

Hotels.    At  the  entrance  to  Pompeii,  near  the  railway  -  station,  HdTSL 

DiohAde,  is,.  A^.%  B.  1,  d^j.  2»/i,  D.  3V«  (both  incl.  wine),  peM.  8  tt,\ 
HdTBL  SuissB,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2-2i/s,  D.  3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
5  fr.  (for  a  week  4V«  fr.  per  day),  well  spoken  of.  —  A  little  farther  on, 
near  the  Amphitheatre,  H<)tel  du  Soleil,  long  f^quented  by  scholars 
and  artists,  B.  1V«  fr.,  B.  80  c,  d^j.  2-2V»,  D.  3  (both  incl.  wine),  pe»s. 
5  fr.  (for  a  week  4Vs  fr.  per  day)  \  no  charge  for  use  of  omnibus. 

Pomptii  was  once  a  prosperous  provinoial  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  20-30,000  souls.  The  original  Oscan  inhabitants  had  at  the 
close  of  the  republic  become  completely  Romanised,  and  after  the 
earthquake  of  A.D.  63  the  town  was  re-ereoted  in  the  new  Roman 
style  composed  of  Oreek  and  Italian  elements.  Pompeii,  therefore, 
represents  one  definite  epoch  of  antiquity  only,  but  it  is  the  most 
Important  and  almost  the  only  source  of  our  acquaintance  with  ancient 
domestic  life.  The  investigation  of  the  various  phases  of  this  life, 
even  in  its  minuter  details,  forms  a  pursuit  of  inenhatrstlhle  xkiterest. 

Before  visiting  Pompeii  the  traveller  Is  strongly  advised  to  ao- 
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quire  some  previous  acquaintance  with  tke  place  from  books  and 
plans,  f  The  more  familiar  the  objects  are  to  him,  the  greater  will 
be  his  enjoyment.  The  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  and  the  fascination  attaching  to  the  name  are  calculated  to 
raise  the  expectations  of  non  -  archaeologists  to  too  high  a  pitch. 
The  remains  are  simply  the  bare  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  have  been  extricated  from  the  rubbish  accumulated  during 
seventeen  centuries ;  in  order  to  summon  up  from  these  mutilated 
walls  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  life,  frequent  and  prolonged 
visits  and  patient  observation  are  indispensable.  The  evening  is  the 
most  enjoyable  time  for  the  visit,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  the  illumination  of  the  ruins  by  the  de- 
clining sun  Invest  the  place  with  magic  fascination. 

Pompeii  ia  mentioned  in   history  for   the  first  time  in   B.C.  310:  but 
its  monuments,  such  as  the  wall  of  the  town  and  tiie  so-called  Greek 
Temple,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity.    Founded  by  the 
Oscans,  it  soon  became  imbued  with  the  elements  of  Greek  civilisation,  like 
-the  other  towns  of  this  extensive  tribe.    Being  situated  near  the  sea  on 
an  ancient  volcanic  eminence,  it  carried  on  extensive  commerce  with  the 
inland  Campanian    towns  by  means  of  the  navigable  river  Samus,  and 
ei^oyed  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  brilliant  share  of  prosperity.     (The 
sea  and  river  were  separated  from  the  town  by  subsequent  convulsions  of 
nature.)    After  the  Samnite  wars,  in  which  Pompeii  had  also  participated, 
the  town  became  subject  to  Rome.    It  united  with  the  other  Italians  in 
the  Social  War.    The  rebels  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Pompeii  by 
Sulla,  who  attacked  the  town  itself,  but  unsuccessfully.     After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  however,  B.C.  80,  a  colony  of  Roman  soldiers  was  sent 
thither,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  cede  to  It  one-third  of  their 
arable  land.    In  course  of  time  Pompeii  became  thoroughly  Romanised, 
and  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Romans  of  the  wealthier  classes ,  who  («.  g. 
Cicero)  purchased  estates  in  the  vicinity.    It  was  also  favoured  by  the  em- 
perors.   Tacitus  records  a  serious  conflict  which  took  place  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, A.  D.  69,  between  the  Pompeians  and  the  neighbouring  Kucerines, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  former   were   prohibited   from   performing 
theatrical  pieces  for  a  period  of  ten  years.    A  few  years  later,  A.D.  63,  a 
fearful  earthquake  occurred,  evidencing  the  re-awakened  activity  of  Ve- 
suvius, which  had  been  quiescent  for  centuries.    A  great  part  of  Pompeii, 
its  temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed  on 
that  occasion.    This  disaster  afforded  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  still  more  thoroughly  the  alterations  which  they  had  already 
began  on  their  town^    in    a    style  more   conformable    to   the  improved 
architecture   of  imperial  Rome ,   and  it  accounts    for  the  comparatively 
modem  and  often  unfinished  character  of  the  buildings.    The  new  town 
had  not  long  been  completed,    although    it   had   been   restored  in  a  re- 
markably short  period  with  the  aid  afforded  by  private  liberality,  when 
it   was  overtaken    by  the    final  catastrophe   of  24th  Aug.,  79.    The   first 
premonitory  symptom  was  a  dense  shower  of  ashes,  a  stratum  of  which 
covered  the  town  to   a  depth  of  about  3  ft.,   allowing  the  inhabitants 
time  to  escape.  Many  of  them,  however,  returned,  some  doubtless  to  rescue 
their  valuables,  others  paralysed  with  fear  and  uncertain  what  course  to 
pursue.    The  whole  number  of  those  who  perished  is  estimated  at  2000. 
The  ashes  were  followed  by  a  shower  of  red  hot  rapilli,  or  fragments  of 
pumice-stone  of  all  sizes,  which  covered  the  town  to  a  depth  of  7-8  ft., 
and  was  succeeded  by  fresh  showers  of  ashes  and  again  by  rapilli.    The 
present  superincumbent  mass  is  about  20  ft.   in  thickness.   Part   of  this 


+  Hr,  FvrtihhHm'a  (p.  26)  Bibliografia  di  Pompei'  (2nd  ed.  j  1892)  contains 
a  full  list  of  works  published  on  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
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was   formed   by   subaequent    eruptions,   but   the   town   had  already  been 
completely  buried  by  the  original   catastrophe,  and   was  entirely  lost  to 
view.    Extensive  excavations,  however,  had  been  made  in  ancient  times. 
Immediately   after    the    calamity   the   survivors   doubtless  recovered  as 
many   valuables   from   their   buried   homes  as  they  could  j    and  in  sub- 
sequent   centuries    the    ruins  were  repeatedly  ransacked  for  the  marbles 
and    precious    stones    used    in    the    embellishment  of  the  temples    and 
other    buildings.     We  therefore  now  find  the   town  in   the   condition 
in  which    it  was    consigned    to   oblivion    some  fifteen    centuries  ago  as 
no  longer  containing  anything  of  value.    During  the  middle  ages  Pom- 
peii was  entirely  unknown.    In  1592  the  architect   Fontana  constructed 
a  subterranean  water-conduit  in  order  to  supply  Torre  Annunziata  from 
the  Sarno,  actually  intersecting  the  ruins,  and  to  this  day  in  use  ■,  yet  no 
farther   investigations  were  then   attempted.     In  1748   the   discovery    of 
some  statues  and  bronze  utensils  by  a  peasant  attracted  the  attention  of 
Charles  III.,  who  caused  excavations  to  be  made.    The  amphitheatre,  the- 
atre, and  other  parts  were  then  disinterred.   The  enthusiasm  caused  by  the 
discovery  has  been  the  frequent  theme  of  poetical  and  other  compositions 
by  Bulwer  Lytton,  Schiller,  and  other  celebrated  authors: 
What  vMHider  this?  —  we  euk  the  lymphid  ttelly 
0  Earth!  of  thee  —  and  /ram  ihp  solemn  w<nnb 
What  yield"* tt  thouf  —  Is  there  life  in  the  abysB  — 
Doth  a  neto  race  beneath  the  lava  dwell  f 
Returns  the  Past,  aaahening  from  the  tombt 


The  earthy  with  faithful  wateh^  has  hoarded  all  I 
Under  the  Bourbons  the  excavations  were  continued  in  a  very  unsatis 
factory  manner.  Statues  and  valuables  alone  were  extricated,  whilst  the 
ruins  were  either  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  or  covered  up  again.  To  the 
reign  of  Hurat,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  excavation  of  the  Forum, 
the  town-walls,  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  many  private  houses.  The  political 
changes  of  1860  have  likewise  exercised  a  beneficial  effect.  Under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Sig.  Fiorelli,  instead  of  the  former  predatory  operations, 
a  regular  plan  has  been  adopted,  according  to  which  the  ruins  are  systema- 
tically explored  and  carefully  preserved,  and  highly  satisfactory  results  thus 
obtained.  The  movable  objects  found,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
frescoes,  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  —  a  very  desirable 
course ,  as  is  obvious  from  the  injury  caused  by  exposure  to  those  left 
behind.  At  Pompeii  itself  a  museum  and  library  have  been  instituted,  a 
dwelling-house  erected  for  students  supported  l)y  government,  and  a  railway 
constructed  for  the  removal  of  the  debris.  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
excavations  average  eighty  in  number,  but  several  hundred  are  at  times 
engaged.  If  the  works  continu '  to  progress  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present, 
the  complete  excavation  of  the  town,  according  to  Fiorelli's  calculations, 
will  occupy  60  years  more,  and  will  cost  about  6  million  francs.  A  sum  of 
30-40,000  tr.  is  realised  yearly  from  the  admission-fees  of  visitors. 

The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  extend- 
ing from  £.  to  W.  The  circumference  of  its  walls  amounts  to 
2843  yds.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  peace,  however,  the 
walls  had  entirely  lost  their  importance,  and  towards  the  sea  they 
had  been  demolished.  There  are  eight  gates.  The  excavated  portion 
embraces  not  quite  one-half  of  the  town,  but  probably  the  most 
important  part,  including  the  Forum  with  the  contiguous  temples 
and  public  buildings,  two  theatres  with  large  colonnades,  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  considerable  number  of  private  dwellings  of  more  or 
less  ornate  character.  Officially  the  town  is  divided  Into  nine 
^Regions*  {RegiontB ;  Indicated  by  Roman  numerals)  by  the  four 
principal  streets  connecting  the  gates :  the  Cardo  (central  axis)  and 
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another  parallel  street  not  yet  excayated,  running  from  N.  to  S., 
and  the  Decumanus  Major  and  Decumanus  Minor  (m^^or  and  minor 
transyerse  line),  running  from  E.  to  W.  Each  region  is  subdiyided 
into  Insulae,  or  blocks  of  honses  bounded  by  four  streets ,  each 
proyided  with  an  Arabic  numeral.  The  number  of  the  region  and 
that  of  the  insula  is  written  up  at  eyery  comer.  Each  house  is  also 
numbered.  Thus  *Reg.  VI,  Ins.  8,  No.  5*  means  the  house  No.  5  In 
the  eighth  insula  of  the  sixth  region.  The  Italian  names  giyen 
formerly  to  the  streets,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  are  more  easily 
remembered  than  these  numerals,  and  they  haye  thus  been  retained 
in  the  following  description  and  on  our  map.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  equally  arbitrary  older  names  of  the  houses ;  the  newer 
names,  generally  taken  from  signet-rings  or  seals  found  in  the 
interiors,  are  affixed  in  Latin  to  the  doors. 

The  streets,  bordered  by  payement,  are  straight  and  narrow,  sel- 
dom above  24  ft.  in  breadth,  the  narrower  lanes  14  ft.  only.  They 
are  admirably  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  At  in- 
tervals, especially  at  the  comers,  are  placed  high  stepping-stones, 
leading  from  one  side  of  the  pavement  to  the  other,  intended  for 
the  convenience  of  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather.  The  waggons 
have  left  deep  ruts  in  the  causeways,  which  do  not  exceed  4^2  ft* 
in  yridth.  At  the  comers  ofthe  streets  are  public  fountains,  decorated 
with  the  head  of  a  god,  a  mask,  or  similar  ornament. 

In  the  streets  are  frequently  seen  notices  painted  in  red  let- 
ters, referring  generally  to  the  election  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  recommending  some  particular  individual  as  ffidile  or 
duumvir.  Trade-signs,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  are  very 
rare.  On  the  other  hand  an  occasional  'phallus*  is  seen,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  eye;  and  one  or  two  large  snakes, 
the  emblems  of  the  Lares,  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  of  cross- 
ways,  are  very  common.  Stuccoed  walls  are  often  covered  with 
roughly  scratched  drawings  resembling  those  with  which  our  *Street 
Arabs'  still  delight  to  decorate  blank  surfaces. 

The  houses  are  slightly  built  of  concrete  (small  stones  con- 
solidated with  cement),  brick,  or  brick -shaped  stones,  and  some- 
times, particularly  the  facades,  door-posts,  or  comer  pillars,  of  blocks 
of  stone.  The  hasty  and  patched  character  of  the  construction  is 
everywhere  discernible,  owing  to  the  Interpolation  of  old  walls  in 
new  buildings.  The  numerous  well-preserved  staircases  prove  that 
the  houses  must  uniformly  have  possessed  a  second  and  perhaps  also 
a  third  story.  These  upper  portions,  consisting  chiefly  of  wood, 
have,  with  a  single  exception  (p.  133),  been  destroyed  by  the  red- 
hot  scoriffi  of  the  eruption. 

The  busiest  streets  may  be  identified  by  means  of  the  shops 
(tabemae),  which  were  let  to  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  In  the  same 
way  as  the  grouhd'-fioors  of  the  palaz2l  in  Naples  are  occupied  by 
shops   at  the  present  day.    These  shops  were  generally  in  no  way 
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eonnected  with  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  presented  their  whole 
frontage  to  the  street,  from  which  they  oonld  be  separated  by  large 
wooden  doors.  Many  of  the  shop^-tables,  coyered  with  marble, 
and  not  nofreqnently  fitted  up  with  large  earthen  veflsels  for  tiie 
sale  of  wine ,  oil ,  etc. ,  are  still  preserved.  At  the  back  of  the 
shop  or  above  it  there  was  occasionally  a  second  room,  probably  oc* 
cnpied  by  the  shopkeeper,  or,  in  the  case  of  eating-houses,  nsed  to 
aecommodate  the  cnstemers.  The  great  nnmber  of  these  shops  affords 
proof  of  the  importance  of  the  retail  traffic  at  Pompeii.  Where  there 
are  no  shops,  the  streets  are  very  monotonous.  The  absence  of  glass 
forms  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  an  ancient  and  a  modern 
dwelling.  The  ancients  therefore  conoentrated  their  domestic  life  in 
the  interior  of  their  houses,  which  presented  to  the  street  a  blank  wall 
with  as  few  openings  as  possible,  and  these  covered  with  an  iron 
grating.  A  distinct  idea  of  this  mode  of  building,  without  parallel 
except  in  Oriental  countries,  is  best  obtained  in  the  more  recently 
excavated  and  better  preserved  streets  between  the  Forum  and  the 
Stabian  Street,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  latter. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  Pompeii  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  have 
obviously  been  very  differently  fitted  up,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  situation,  or  the  means  and  taste  of  their  owners.  Most 
of  the  Pompeian  houses  of  the  wealthy  middle  class  are  entered  from 
the  street  by  a  narrow  passage  (ostium)  leading  to  the  court  (atri- 
urn),  which  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  passage,  with  the  implu- 
omm,  or  reservoir  for  rain-water,  in  the  centre.  The  roof  sloped 
inwards  and  had  an  opening  in  the  centre  (compluvium)  which 
afforded  light  and  air  to  the  court  and  the  adjoining  rooms. 
On  each  side,  and  sometimes  in  front,  were  cubicula  or  bed-rooms. 
The  two  open  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  sides  were  called  alae  or 
wings  (in  Rome  it  was  the  custom,  among  the  wealthier  citizens  to 
preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors).  Beyond  the  atrium  is  a  large 
apartment  opening  into  it ,  called  the  tahlinum.  This  front  por- 
tion of  the  house  was  devoted  to  its  intercourse  with  the  external 
world ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  patron  received  his  clients  and 
transacted  business*.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  destined  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  family.  Its  centre  also  consisted  of  an  open  court  or 
garden,  enclosed  by  columns,  and  thence  termed  the  peristyiium. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  flower-garden  (xystus),  surrounded 
by  columns,  beyond  the  peristyle.  Around  the  peristyle  are  situated 
the  sleeping  and  eating-rooms,  slaves*  rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  etc. 
The  upper  floor  was  destined  principally  for  the  slaves.  Most  of  the 
apartments  are  very  small ,    but  the  family  worked  and  spent  most 

of  their  time  in  the  light  and  airy  courts. 

Tbe  reeoBstraction  of  a  complete  bouse  in  its  original  form  would 
be  most  interesting  and  instructive,  but  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

The  wall-decorations  in  Pompeii  lend  it  a  peculiar  charm .  Marble 
is  Tery  rarely  met  with  in  the  domestic  architecture  and  not  oftf  n 
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in  the  public  arcbitectare  of  Pompeii,  the  colamns  being  invariably 
eonstTucted  of  tuffstone  or  bricks,  cemented  by  mortar.  The  brick 
walls  and  colamns  were  then  covered  with  painted  stucco.  The  lower 
halves  of  the  columns  are  generally  red  or  yellow,  the  capitals  taste- 
fully painted;  the  walls,  too,  where  undecorated,  are  painted  with 
bright,  and  almost  glaring  colours,  chiefly  red  and  yellow,  harmonising 
well  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  southern  sun.  The  centre  of  the  walls 
is  generally  occupied  by  a  painting  unconnected  with  the  others. 
The  best  of  these  were  removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  exposure  to  the  elements ;  many,  however,  of  those 
left  merit  inspection.  The  scenes  present  a  uniformly  soft,  erotic 
character,  corresponding  to  the  peaceful  and  pleasure-seeking  taste 
of  the  age  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xli). 


We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  streets  and  build- 
ings ,  beginning  with  the  Pobta  Marina  ,  by  which  we  enter  the 
town  on  arriving  from  the  ticket-office  (p.  119).  We  shall  then 
proceed  to  the  Forum  and  first  explore  thence  the  streets  in  the 
S.  of  the  city  and  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Theatre.  We  shall  then  visit  the  Stabian  Thermae  (whence  a  digres- 
sion may  be  made  to  the  Amphitheatre),  and  proceed  by  the  Strada 
Stabiana  and  Strada  di  Nola  to  the  excavations  farthest  to  the  east. 
Next  we  shall  proceed  to  the  W.  by  the  streets  of  Fortuna  and  the 
Thermae,  traverse  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  the  Yicolo  di  Mercurio 

to  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  and  inspect  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

The  above  is  very  much  the  route  usually  adopted  by  the  guides. 
Those  who  desire  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  topography  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  town  are  recommended  either  to  adopt  the  following  plan, 
or  to  frame  one  for  themselves  and  name  to  the  guide  in  order  the  places 
they  desire  to  see.  The  names  of  the  chief  sights  are  printed  in  heavier 
types.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  had  better  omit  the  Amphitheatre. 
Travellers  who  intend  to  dine  or  put  up  at  the  Hdtel  dn  Soleil  should 
intimate  this  to  the  guide  at  once,  and  arrange  to  visit  the  Amphi- 
theatre last. 

The  street  passing  through  the  Porta  Marina  could  scarcely  have 
been  used  by  vehicles,  as  It  ascends  at  an  abrupt  gradient  to  one 
of  the  highest  points  In  the  city.  The  gate  has  a  path  for  foot-pas- 
sengers on  the  left.  Within  is  a  vaulted  passage  between  ancient 
magazines.    On  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*Mu8eum«  which  contains  many  interesting  objects,  though 
none  of  artistic  value,  arranged  in  three  rooms i 

Among  these  are  casts  and  models  of  doors,  windows,  shop-shutters, 
and  other  objects  in  wood. 

In  glass-cases  are  preserved  several  C<uts  of  Human  CorpsM.  and  one 
,  t  the  body  of  a  dog.  Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  bodies  had  decayed 
in  course  of  time,  their  forms  frequently  remained  imprinted  on  the 
ashes,  which  afterwards  hardened.  In  1863  Fiorelli  made  the  ingenious  ex- 
periment of  carefully  removing  the  bones  of  a  body  thus  imbedded, 
and  filling  the  cavity  with  plaster,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  preaenring 
the  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  deceased  after  their  death-struggle.  On 
the  point  of  flight,  many  of  them  had  divested  themselves  of  most  of 
their  clothing.    Among  the  figures  are  a  young  girl  with  a  ring  on  her 
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finger,  two  women,  one  tall  and  elderly,  and  the  other  younger;  a  man 
lying  on  his  face;  and  a  man  lying  on  his  left  dide  with  remarkably  well- 
preserved  features.      "' 

Immediately  to  the  right  in  the  second  room  is  a  handsome  Tabte. 
There  are  also  amphorae,  vases,  rain-spouts,  etc.,  in  terracotta;  vessels 
in  bronze;  carbonised  articles  of  food  like  those  at  Kaples  (p.  71); 
skulls  and  skeletons  of  men  and  animals. 

The  Via  Makina,  now  named  Decumanus  Minora  ascends  hence 
in  a  straight  direction  to  the  Forum,  with  uninteresting  shops  on 
the  left. 

On  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Marina  is  a  side-entrance  to 
the  Basilica  (Reg.  YlII,  Ins.  1),  the  facade  of  which  fronts  towards 
the  Forum.  This  was  used  as  a  market  and  also  accommodated  a  law- 
court.  A  passage  round  the  interior  consists  of  twenty -eight  brick 
columns  with  capitals  of  tufa ;  the  entire  space  in  the  centre  was 
roofed  in,  and  was  lighted  by  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side- 
walls.  On  the  walls  are  half-columns,  all  covered  with  stucco,  slighter 
and  lower  than  the  brick  columns,  and  abovethem  was  another  system 
of  columns  and  half-columns,  placed  tolerably  far  apart.  The  frag- 
ments of  tufa-columns  by  the  walls  belonged  to  this  upper  row. 
At  the  end  of  the  building  was  the  elevated  tribune,  or  seat  of 
the  presiding  magistrate,  which  was  probably  approached  by  mov- 
able steps.  In  front  of  it  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue;  below  are 
vaults  (perhaps  a  prison),  reached  by  two  staircases,  and  connected 
with  the  upper  hall  by  means  of  two  openings.  In  the  year  79 
the  building  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  year  63. 

Also  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum ,  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Marina ,  is  situated  the  *Temple  of  Apollo  (Reg.  Vll ,  Ins.  7), 
the  god  being  named  in  an  Oscan  inscription  on  the  flooring  (a 
reproduction;  original  now  at  Naples,  p.  60).  It  is  an  edifice  of 
very  early  origin,  but  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63.  We  first 
enter  a  court  with  forty-eight  columns,  originally  Ionic,  which  had 
been  converted  by  means  of  stucco  into  Corinthian;  but  this  coating 
has  now  fallen  off.  As  the  side  towards  the  Forum  was  not  pa- 
rallel with  it,  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  being  offended 
by  this  irregularity,  was  furnished  in  the  interior  with  eight  but- 
tresses at  intervals,  each  projecting  farther  than  the  last.  The 
temple  itself  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  on  a  basement  7^2  ^^• 
in  height.  The  column  to  the  left  of  the  steps,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  duumviri,  who  erected  it,  bore  a  sun-dial.  Facing  the  steps 
stands  an  AUar,  with  an  inscription  of  the  donors,  the  quatuor- 
vlri  of  the  town.  Against  the  columns  of  the  portico  axe  six. 
bases  arranged  in  pairs,  which  formerly  bore  six  Statues:  Mei- 
cury  and  (probably)  Mala  (marble  hermse),  Apollo  and  Diana 
(bronze  statues),  Venus  and  a  Hermaphrodite  (marble  statues).  The 
Mercury  is  still  in  aitu,  the  Maia  is  lost,  and  the  four  others  are  now 
at  Naples.  To  the  left,  In  the  comer  in  front  of  the  Venus  and 
Diana,  are  two  small  altars.  The  Temple  itself,  which  is  approached 
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by  thirteen  steps,  was  surreunded  by  a  Ooiintliian  colonnade,  and 
had  a  facade  of  six  columns.  Within  the  cella  the  pedestal  is  still 
preserved,  where  the  figure  of  the  god  stood.  On  the  left  was  the 
conical  Omphalos,  the  well-known  symbol  of  Apollo.  The  large 
tripod  painted  on  the  first  pilaster  to  the  right  in  the  portico  is 
also  an  attribute  of  this  deity.  —  A  chamber  for  the  priests,  de- 
corated with  paintings,  adjoins  a  back  exit,  through  which  we  may 
reach  the  Fomm. 

The  *7onim  forms  the  central  point  of  the  town  (109  ft.  above 
the  sea-l^vel)..  On  the  N.  side,  detached,  stands  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (see below);  the  other  sides  are  enclosed  by  an  arcade.   The 
open  space  in  the  centre,  515  ft.  in  length  and  107  ft.  in  breadth, 
was  paved  with  large  slabs  and  embellished  with  numerous  hono- 
rary statues.  Twenty-two  bases  for  the  latter,  five  of  which  (four  on 
the  W.  side,  one  at  the  S.E.  corner)  still  bear  incriptions,  dedicated 
to  officials  of  high  rank,  the  duumviri  (similar  to  the  consuls  of 
Rome)  and  quinquennales  (censors)  of  the  town,  are  preserved.  The 
extensive  baaements  on  the  S.  side  were  destined  for  equestrian 
statues.   The  colonnade  surrounding  the  Forum  varies  in  breadth 
from  26  to  45  ft.,  a  number  of  the. buildings  which  adjoin  it  having 
been  erected  at  a  date  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Forum.  Above 
the  lower  columns  of  the  Doric  order  rose  a  second  series  of  the 
Ionic,  thus  constituting  an  upper,  covered  passage,  approached  by 
steps,  several  of  which  are  still  preserved.    £ven  before  the  earths 
quake  of  63  the  builders  seem  to  have  begun  to  substitute  traver- 
tine columns  for  the  older  columns  of  tuffstone  on  the  S.  and  £. 
sides,  and  to  have  been  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  at  the 
tim^  when  the  town  was  destroyed.    Rough,  unfinished  portions  of 
the  new  columns  and  architrave  lie  round  the  colonnade.  —  Six 
streets  converge  here,  but  the  forum  was  protected  against  the  tres- 
pass of  riders  or  waggons  by  stone  pillars  round  the  margins,  and 
could  even  be  entirely  shut  ojff  by  gates. 

Passing  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Fomm,  we  observe,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  No.  31,  a  niche,  in  which  once  stood  a 
stone  table  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures  (see  p.  60; 
its  place  now  occupied  by  a  poor  reproduction).  Then  follows  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Far- 
ther on  are  No.  29,  a  hall  apparently  for  commercial  piurposes,  No. 
28,  a  pubHo  latrina,  and  then  No.  27,  a  dark  building  (closed) 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  prison  or  a  treasury.  Farther  on,  the 
Forum  is  bounded  by  a  wall.  In  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  Temple 
of  Jnplter ,  is  a  Triumphal  Areh, 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  and  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  it,  rises  the  ^Temple  of  Jupiter  (Reg.  VII,  Ins.  8),  on  a 
basezMnt  91/2  ft.  in  height.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption  it  wa© 
already  in  ruins.  The  pronaosis  approached  by  fifteen  steps.  Aper- 
tures in  the  floor  of  the  cella  admit  light  to  the  underground 
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ckambers,  wMoh  were  latterly  used  as  a  magazioe  for  building 
materials,  having  probably  been  originally  a  treasury.  The  eeUa 
had  two  seriea  of  lonio  oolumnay  eight  in  each,  arranged  one  above 
the  other.  At  the  baok  are  three  chambers.  At  the  farther  end, 
to  the  left,  a  flight  of  steps  aseends  to  the  pedestal  which  bore 
the  statue  of  the  god,  -which  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  visit, 
as  it  affords  a  fine  panorama  of  Pompeii,  Monte  Sant'  Ajngelp  with 
the  ohapel  of  S.  Michele,  Quisisana,  and  the  Apennines. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  rises  a  larger  Trtum- 
phdL  Areh  of  brick,  also  divested  of  its  marble,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  Forum.  The  niches  on  the  N.  side  served  as 
fountalnobasi&s.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  of  the  Augi^tales  (p .  133) 
is  a  relief  with  figures  of  two  men  carrying  a  wine-jar,  being  the 
sign  of  a  wine-merchant. 

The  most  northerly  building  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Forum  is  the 
XaeeUam  (formerly  named  the  Pantheon),  or  hall  for  the  sale  of 
provisions,  with  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  £mperor  Augustus.  In 
front  of  it  are  pedestals  for  statues ;  on  the  e](.terior,  shops  pos- 
sibly occupied  by  money-changers.  The  buildiag  is  entered  by 
two  doors  (Nos.  7  and  S).  The  interior  consists  of  a  rectangular 
court.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  *Frescoes,  of  which  those  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  vepjeseBting  Argus  and  lo,  Ulysses  and 
Penelope ,  are  the  best  preserved.  Above,  on  the  walls,  are  re- 
presentations of  various  kinds  of  edibles,  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  building.  The  court  was  still  unfinished  when  the  catastrophe 
took  place;  it  was  destined  to  be  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  but  the 
limestone  masonry  has  been  laid  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  only, 
while  on  the  other  sides  the  enclosure  is  formed  by  blocks  of  tufa. 
A  dodecagon  is  formed  in  the  centre  by  twelve  pedes^s  (or  al- 
tars ?),  on  which  stood  columns  bearing  a  domed  roof  (or  perhaps 
statues).  To  the  right  are  eleven  chambers  simply  painted  red, 
probably  trading  stalls;  at  the  extremity  is  an  exit  into  a  bi^k 
street,  with  a  niche  indicated  as  the  shrine  of  the  Lares  by  painted 
serpents  (comp.  p.  122).  To  the  left  is  an  outlet  to  the  Street  of  the 
Augustales  (named  after  this  edifice).  On  the  E.  side,  opposite  us 
as  we  enter  the  building,  rises  the  shrine.  On  the  principal  pede- 
stal stood  the  statue  of  the  emperor,  in  the  side-niches  probably 
Ootavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  Marcellus,  her  son  (heie  re- 
placed by  copies).  To  the  left  of  this  shrine  was  another  with  an 
altar,  which  perhaps  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  sa- 
crificial banquets ;  the  gallery  by  the  lateral  wall  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  orchestra.  A  larger  apartment  to  the  right,  containing 
stands  of  masonry  with  a  slight  inclination ,  and  furnished  with 
gutters  below  to  carry  off  blood  or  water,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
butcher's  or  fishmonger's. 

No.  8,  ad;)acent,  is  the  so  •"  called  Curia,  where  it  is  generally 
believed  the  town-council  held  their  deliberations,  though  more 
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probably  It  was  used  in  connection  with  the  woiship  of  the  em- 
peror. It  is  a  square  (uncoYored?)  hall,  65  ft.  long,  58  ft.  broad,  with 
an  altar  in  the  middle,  a  hemicyclical  termination,  and  several 
niches.  The  walls  and  pavement  were  formerly  covered  with  marble. 
We  next  reach  No.  %  the  so-called  *Temple  of  Xerevxy,  really 
a  Temple  of  Augustus ,  83  ft.  in  length  and  53  ft.  in  breadth. 
The  court  had  an  arcade  only  in  front.  In  the  centre  is  an  *AUar 
in  marble  with  reliefs :  on  the  front  victims,  on  the  sides  the  sacri- 
ficial utensils,  on  the  back  an  oak-garland  between  two  laurels,  the 
symbol  of  Augustus.  The  form  of  this  temple  has  been  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  irregular  site  on  which  it  stands.  At  the  back  are 
three  rooms  formerly  communicating  with  chambers  behind  the  so- 
called  Curia. 

Adjoining,  No.  1,  is  situated  the  Boilding  of  Eumaehia  (Reg. 
VII,  Ins.  9),  erected  by  the  priestess  Eumachia,  and  perhaps  used 
as  a  wool-sellers'  hall.  On  the  frieze  of  the  portico  facing  the  Fo- 
rum, and  still  more  fully  over  the  entrance  in  the  Str.  dell*  Ab- 
bondanza,  may  be  read  the  following  inscription :  ^Eumaehia  Lucii 
ftlia  aaeerdos  publiea  nomine  auo  et  M.  Numistri  Frontonis  fiU 
ehalcidieum  eryptam  porticus  Concordiae  Auguatae  Pietati  sua  pe- 
eunia  fecit  eademque  dtdicavH.^  The  interior  is  separated  from  the 
vestibtde  (ehaleidicum;  ou  the  walls,  copies  of  two  inscriptions 
dedicated  to  Romulus  and  iEneas)  by  a  number  of  small  chambers, 
where  a  great  number  of  marble  slabs,  destined  for  the  completion 
of  the  edifice,  were  found.  In  the  interior  is  an  open  court,  once  sur- 
rounded by  fifty -four  columns  of  white  marble,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  left.  This  colonnade  (portieus)  is  surrounded  by  a 
covered  passage  (erypta),  which  afforded  protection  against  the 
weather.  At  the  back  of  this,  in  a  niche,  stands  the  statue  of  En- 
machia  (a  copy,  the  original  being  at  Naples,  p.  63),  erected  by  the 
fullers  (fullones)  of  Pompeii.  —  We  pasa^out  by  the  back  exit  into 
the  Strada  dell'  Abbondanza.  On  the  wall  at  the  opposite  corner 
are  represented  the  twelve  gods  with  their  attributes,  almost  effaced. 
Nearer  the  Forum,  No.  8,  House  of  the  Boar  Hunt^  named  horn  the 
mosaic  in  the  passage.  The  border  of  the  large  mosaic  in  the  atrium 
represents  an  ancient  town-wall. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  dell' 
Abbondanza  (p.  131),  is  a  square  hall,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
a  school. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum  are  situated  the  Tribunals^  three 
adjacent  chambers,  the  centre  one  with  a  rectangular,  the  others 
with  semicircular  extremities,  built  of  good  brick  which  was  once 
covered  with  marble.  Probably  one  of  them  (that  in  the  centre  ?) 
served  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  town-council,  while  the  others 
were  used  for  administrative  or  judicial  purposes. 

We  leave  the  Forum  by  the  Stmda  della  ScuolUy  running  to  the 
S.  on  the  left  of  the  Tribunals.    On  its  right  side  a  number  of 
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honseft  with  several  stoiies  have  recently  been  exhumed,  on  the  site 
of  the  inined  walls  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  oeoupled  by  the  town. 
These  (e.  g.  No.  16)  command  a  line  Tiew.  In  one  of  the  lower 
stories  of  No.  19  is  a  bath-room  with  paintings.  —  We  continue  to 
descend,  by  the  Vieolo  dei  Teatn  to  the  left  to  the  so-called  Fornm 
Triangulare  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  which  have  retained  many 
of  their  pre-Boman  characteristics. 

We  enter  the  Fomm  Trian^are  through  a  fine  arcade,  partly 
restored.  The  forum  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  portlcus  of 
a  hundred  columns  of  the  Boric  order,  destined  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue  of  Maroellus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  with  an  inscription. 
The  side  next  the  sea  was  open.  On  a  basement  here,  approached 
by  five  steps,  stood  a  Temple  in  the  ancient  Greek  style,  101  ft.  in 
length  and  67  ft.  in  breadth,  perhaps  dedicated  to  Apollo.  It  was 
surrounded  by  columns,  six  being  in  front  and  eleven  at  each  side, 
and  in  the  centre  was  the  shrine.  The  whole  building  was  in  the 
ancient  Doric  order  of  about  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  few  capitals,  two 
broken  columns,  and  some  fragments  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  are  now 
the  sole  remains  of  this  once  imposing  structure.  It  was  doubtless 
overthrown  before  the  earthquake  of  63 ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
stuccoed  buildings  of  the  imperial  age  would  never  dream  of  restor- 
ing it  in  its  massive  and  simple  dignity.  -^  The  enclosed  space  in 
front  of  the  temple  was  perhaps  used  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
victims.   To  the  left  of  it  are  three  altars. 

Beyond  the  temple.  No.  32,  is  the  so-called  Bidental,  consist- 
ing of  the  large  embouohure  of  a  fountain  (Puteal)  within  a  small 
circular  temple,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  eight  Doric  columns.  — 
On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  is  a  semicircular  seat,  with  a 
sun-dial.- 

To  the  E.  of  the  Bidental  the  visitor  looks  down  Into  a  portico, 
lying  below  the  theatre  and  originally  belonging  to  it,  but  after- 
wards fitted  up  as  Barracks  for  Qladiaiors.  It  possesses  seventy- 
four  columns,  and  around  it  are  a  number  of  detached  cells.  The 
edifice  had  a  second  floor,  as  the  imitation  on  the  S.  side  shows, 
which  contains  the  rooms  of  some  of  the  custodians.  In  a  chamber 
used  as  a  prison  were  found  three  skeletons  and  iron  stocks  for  the 
feet  (now  replaeed  by  a  poor  wooden  reproduction),  in  another 
chamber  seme  gladiatorial  weapons  were  found.  Sixty-three  bodies 
In  all  were  discovered  in  this  building. 

Adjoining  the  Forum  Triangulare  on  the  N.,  and  adapted  to  the 
sloping  ground,  is  the  *Oreat  Theatre  {Teatro  Seoperio),  It  is  a 
building  of  very  early  origin,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  it  was  restored  by  the  architect  M.  Artorius,  at  the  expense 
of  M.  Holconius  Rufus  and  M.  Holconius  Oeler.  The  space  for  the 
spectators  (opening  to  the  S.)  consists  of  three  ranks  (ima^  medioy 
and  summa  eaiMa)  >  the  first  contains  four  ti^rs  for  the  chairs  of 
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persons  of  rank,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  four.  GorridoiB 
and  staircases  led  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  It  is 
estimated  that  5000  spectators  could  be  accommodated.  Behind  the 
orchestra  is  the  long  and  narrow  stage,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
opening  in  the  ground  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  curtain.  The 
posterior  waU  of  the  stage,  once  adorned  with  statues,  is  provided 
with  three  doors,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama. 
Behind  these  was  the  dressing-room.  On  the  summit  of  the  outer 
wall  are  seen  the  stone  rings  for  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  in  sunny  weather.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  square  reservoir, 
the  water  of  which  was  used  in  hot  weather  for  refreshing  the 
spectators  by  means  of  a  slight  sprinkling. 

The  adjacent  *  Small  Theatre  (Teatro  Coperio)  is  better  pre- 
served than  the  great.  An  inscription  records  that  it  was  roofed 
in  (theatrum  tectum).  Number  of  spectators  1500.  The  seats  are 
out  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  feet  of  the  spectator  did  not  incon- 
venience the  person  sitting  on  the  tier  below  him.  The  building 
dates  from  about  B.C.  75.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  orchestra 
was,  according  to  an  inscription,  presented  by  M.  Ooulatius,  a 
duumvir. 

To  the  £.  of  the  small  theatre  passes  the  Straj)A  Stabiana 
(Cardo),  which  traverses  the  entire  city  from  N.  to  S.  Outside  the 
ancient  Stabian  Oate  the  beginning  of  a  street  of  tombs  has  been 
exhumed.  —  In  the  cross-street  in  Region  I.,  between  Insule  1 
and  2,  at  No.  28,  is  an  atrium,  the  compluvium  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grating  (restored)  as  a  protection  against  thieves. 
No.  2,  on  the  right  of  the  same  street,  was  a  tannery. 

We  continue  to  ascend  the  Stabian  Street.  On  the  left,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isls  (Via  Secunda),  Reg.YUI, 
Ins.  8,  No.  25,  is  the  so-called  *Temple  of  iBsonlapins,  the  smallest 
in  Pompeii ,  68  ft.  long,  22^2  ft.  broad.  The  anterior  court  con- 
tains an  archaic  altar  of  tufa ,  recalling  the  sarcophagus  of  Sdpio 
in  the  Vatican.  ,  The  name  of  the  temple  is  derived  from  a  terra- 
cotta statue  of  Jupiter  found  here ,  which  was  at  first  taken  for  a 
statue  of  iEsculapius.  As  a  statue  of  Juno  and  a  bust  of  Minerva 
were  also  found ,  it  is  probable  that  these  three  deities  were  all 
worshipped  here  (as  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  at 
Rome).  —  Farther  on  in  the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the 
left,  No.  28,  rises  the  *Temple  of  IsiSt  which,  as  the  copy  of  tho 
inscription  over  the  entrance  informs  us,  was  restored  after  the 
earthquake  of  63  by  N.  Popidius  Celsinus,  a  boy  six  years  of  age, 
at  his  own  expense,  who  in  reoognition  of  this  service  was  re- 
ceived into  the  rank  of  the  decuriones.  The  court  is  surrounded  by 
a  portions;  between  the  columns  are  several  altars,  and  an  an- 
cient aperture  for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  sacrifices,  now 
used  as  an  air-shaft  of  the  Sarno  tunnel.  On  the  left  is  a  small 
shrine,  the  so-called  Purgaiorium,  in  which  ablutions  wore  po}&- 
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fonned;  a  staircase  here  descended  to  a  well ;  the  walls  are  taste- 
laUy  adorned  with  reliefs  in  stucco.  A  statuette  of  Isis,  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum  (p.  Gl),  was  found  in  the  portico  of  this  temple. 
The  chamhers  adjoining  the  wall  on  the  left  were  occupied  by  the 
priests.  Several  bodies  were  found  here;  and  on  the  altar  were 
r^nains  of  sacrifices.  —  The  next  door  on  the  left,  No.  29,  leads 
into  the  so-called  Civria  hiaca,  a  court  surrounded  by  columns. 
Opposite  the  door  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue ,  on  which  the  Doryt 
phoms,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  (p.  62),  was  found.  Behind 
It  is  a  small  flight  of  steps,  which  was  perhaps  used  for  placing 
garlands  on  the  statue;  in  front  is  a  low  stone  plinth  or  table. 
The  place  was  a  palsstra  of  the  Oscan  period,  and  was  afterwards 
shortened. 

We  return  to  the  Stabian  Street  and  ascend  it  farther.  To  the 
left  is  a  small  sanctuary  of  the  Lares;  to  the  right,  No.  5  is  the  Ckua 
dd  Cttaristaf  named  after  the  Apollo  in  the  style  of  Pasiteles  found 
here  (p.  68).  This  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii,  com* 
prising  two  atria  and  three  peristyles. 

At  the  liext  crossing  (88  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  the  Strada  dell' 
Abbondanza  (see  below)  diverges  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right,  the 
SraaBA  bbi  Diadumbni  towards  the  Porta  del  Sarno,  which  is, 
howeter,  only  excavated  as  far  as  the  next  street.  At  the  comer  here 
is  the  buttress  of  an  aqueduct,  leaden  pipes  from  which  are  ob- 
served on  the  pavement  farther  on.  On  the  left,  Reg.  IX,  Ins.  1, 
No.  20,  is  the  Casa  del  Diadnmeni,  or  of  Epidius  Ruftu,  with  a 
sloping  platform  in  front  of  the  facade,  and  a  handsome  atrium 
with  fourteen  columns.  Within  it  is  a  lararium  on  the  right,  vrith 
the  inscription  *Genlo  Marci  nostri  et  Laribus  duo  Diadumeni  li-« 
berti'.  At  the  baok  is  a  garden,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  vaulted 
kitchen.  —  The  atrium  of  the  House  of  Epidiua  Sabinus,  No.  22 
(left),  contains  a  well-preserved  lararium;  pretty  view  of  two  peri- 
styles. —  Ascending  the  embankment  in  a  straight  direction,  we 
reach  a  cart-road  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre  (see  p.  142). 

We  now  enter  the  broad  Stbada  deui'  Abbondanza,  which 
ascends  to  the  Forum,  and  was  closed  at  both  ends  by  means  of 
stone  pillars,  in  order  to  exclude  carriages.  About  tite  middle 
is  a  fountain  with  a  head  and  cornucopia  of  Abundantia  (or  rather 
Concordia),  whence  the  name  of  the  street. 

L.,  Reg.YIII,  Ins.  4,  No.  15,  *Hou8e  of  Comeliua  Rufus,  The 
atrium  contains  two  handsome  pedestals  for  tables,  and  a  bust  with 
the  inscription,  'G.  Cornelio  Rufo'.  The  peristyle  has  eighteen 
•olamns. 

B.,  No.  8,  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  *8tabiaiL  Thermss 
(closed  on  Sunday).  They  date  firom  the  Osoan  period,  but  were 
afterwards  extended  and  re-decorated.  We  enter  a  spacious  court- 
flanked  by  pillars  on  two  sides ,  which  was  used  for  palaBstrio  exer, 
elees.    Adjoining  this  to  the  right  is  the  Men's  BaA,  Off  a  vesit- 
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bule  to  the  left  was  the  cold  bath,  a  drcmlar  building  with  four  re- 
cesses and  an  opening  in  the  dome ;  in  front  were  the  undressing 
room  with  recesses  for  hanging  up  the  clothes,  and  another  entrance 
from  the  Stabian  Street.  Both  here  and  in  the  vestibule  the  roofs  are 
adorned  with  fine  reliefs  in  stucco.  Farther  to  the  left  are  the  tepid 
room  (tepidarium ;  with  a  plunge-bath,  unusual  in  such  rooms)  and 
the  hot  room  (oaMdarium),  both  heated  by  means  of  double  wsUs 
and  floors.  —  In  the  right  comer  of  the  court  at  the  back  is  the 
Women's  Bath,  The  door  above  leads  into  a  vestibule,  into  which 
the  dressing-room  opens  on  the  left;  from  the  street  are  two 
separate  entrances.  Round  the  vaulted  hall  are  niches  for  clothes; 
in  the  corner  is  a  basin  enclosed  by  masonry.  Adjacent  are  the  warm 
bath  and  the  sudatory ;  at  one  end  is  a  marble  basin,  at  the  other 
a  fountain  for  warm  water,  with  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  the 
stoves  (visible  on  the  outside);  the  walls  are  double.  The  stoves 
were  between  the  men's  and  women's  baths.  In  the  wing  opposite, 
which  has  a  side-entrance  from  the  street,  are  four  baths  for  single 
bathers  on  the  left.  —  In  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a 
henna  of  Mercury  resembling  that  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  On 
the  wall  on  the  left  are  stucco  {ornaments  in  relief.  The  first 
room  to  the  left  served  for  undressing;  the  walls  still  bear  traces 
of  the  presses  for  hanging  up  the  clothes.  Next  to  this  is  a  ahallow 
basin  used  for  washing  after  g^ymnastic  exercises ;  then  a  swim- 
ming-bath. The  following  zoom  was  also  originally  a  bath,  but  was 
afterwards  filled  up  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

L.,  Reg.  VIII,  Ins.  4,  No.  Ay  the  Eouae  of  Holeoruua,  with  hand- 
some peristyle,  rioh  in  paintings,  but  fkded.  In  tlie  cecus  (r.) 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus;  (1.)  Heimaphrodite ;  in  the  room  to  the 
right.  Rape  of  Europa ;  in  the  room  to  the  left,  Achilles  in  Soyros, 
and  Judgment  of  Paris. 

A  few  paces  farther  the  Theatre  Street  diverges  to  the  right, 
leading  to  the  Fonun  Triangulare  (p.  129),  while  we  follow  the 
Vice  DBL  LuPAKAKE  to  the  right. 

R.,  Reg.  YII,  Ins.  1,  No.  47,  '^Eouse  of  Siricvs.  On  the  thresh- 
old the  inscription  ^Salve  lucn^m/-,  to  the  same  proprietor  be- 
longed the  large  adjacent  bakehouse.  No.  46.  To  the  left  of  the 
atrium  are  two  rooms  with  good  paintings :  (1.)  Neptune  and  Apollo 
helping  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy ;  opposite.  Drunken  Hercules ; 
(r.)  Vulcan  presenting  Thetis  with  weapons  for  Achilles.  In  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle  is  a  pavilion  borne  by  four  green  columns. 
A  staircase  leads  to  the  left  to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  the 
principal  entrance  of  wich  (now  closed)  opened  from  the  Stradm 
Stabiana ,  another  peristyle,  and  an  atrium  containing  a  handsome 
marble  table. 

To  the  left  on  the  opposite  wall  are  large  snakes^  with  the  in- 
scription:  ''Otioais  loouB  hie  non  est,  diaeede  moraitor\ 

To  the  left  at  the  comer  of  tiie  second  lane,  the  Tleolo  del 
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Baleone  Penaile,  is  Beg.  YII,  Ins.  12,  No.  18,  tlie  Lupanare 
(dosed) ;  at  the  sides  five  sleeping-pUoes ;  in  front,  the  seat  of  the 
hostess.  The  bad  chaiactei  of  the  house  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
th8  paintings  and  insoiiptiont.  A  separate  entrance  from  the  street 
ascended  direct  to  the  upper  floor,  which  had  a  gallery  facing  two 
streets.  —  In  theYicolo  del  Balcone  Pensile,  an  the  right  (Beg.  YII, 
Ins.  12,  No.  28),  is  the  *Hoiuie  with  the  Balcony  (^Casa  del  BaUone 
PtnnU ;  opened  on  request).  The  atrium  contains  a  fountain  with 
a  marble  figure  on  the  right.  Three  rooms  of  the  projecting  upper 
floor  have  been  preserved  by  carefully  replacing  the  charred  wood- 
work by  new  beams  —  a  laborious  and  costly  undertaking. 

We  return  to  the  Yico  del  Lupanare.  To  the  right,  at  the  first 
corner,  is  the  shoemaker's  shop  of  M»  Nonius  CampanuB,  a  retired 
Praetorian,  assigned  to  him  by  his  former  centurion,  M.  Oaesius 
Blandus,  the  landlord.  —  Nearly  opposite,  in  the  street  of  the 
AuguBtalea  (p.  127),  is  the  Ccua  delt  Orso,  named  from  a  mosaic  of 
a  wounded  bear  at  the  entrance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  after  a  few  yards  regain  the  St&ada 
Stabiana,  which  we  ascend. 

To  the  right  (Beg.  IX,  Ins.  3,  No.  5),  the  *Hoa8e  of  Karons 
Ln(»etinB,  once  richly  fitted  up,  though  with  questionable  taste 
(shown  at  the  request  of  the  visitor).  Behind  the  atrium  is  a  small 
garden,  laid  out  in  terraces,  with  a  fountain  and  a  number  of 
marble  figures.  The  best  of  the  paintings  are  preserved  at  Naples. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  houses  in  Pompeii  of  which  the  proprietor's 
name  is  known.  The  information  was  afforded  by  a  letter  painted 
on  the  wall  with  the  address  'M.  Lucretio  Flam.  Martis  deourioni 
Pompei'. 

The  whole  of  Insula  4  in  Begion  IX  is  occupied  by  extensive 
Thermae,  which  were  in  course  of  construction  at  the  time  the 
city  was  overwhelmed.  In  the  large  court,  which  is  accessible 
on  three  sides,  the  labourers  were  in  the  very  act  of  making 
the  gutter  and  laying  the  bases  for  the  columns  of  the  portico. 
The  large  swimming-basin,  to  the  left,  below  the  windows  of  the 
inner  rooms,  was  also  unfinished.  Instead  of  the  two  swimming- 
baths,  for  men  and  women,  usually  found  in  tiie  Therma,  there  is 
here  only  this  one,  which  is,  however,  of  unwonted  size,  and  quite 
destitute  of  ornamentation.  Passing  through  an  antechamber  on 
the  left,  off  which  open  several  rooms  of  unknown  purpose,  we 
reaeh  the  dressing-room  (apodyteriwn),  containing  a  large  bath  of 
cold  water  (frigidarwm).  Next  to  this  is  the  warm  bath  (tepida- 
rium),  beyond  which  is  the  hot  chamber  (calidarium),  with  three 
basins  for  hot  baths.  To  the  left  of  the  tepidarium  is  the  laconi' 
eum,  or  sudatory,  covered  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  also  connected 
with  the  calidarium.  The  three  rooms  last  mentioned  appear  to 
have  been  heated  by  means  of  double  floors  and  walls,  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible  in  the  laconicum.  The  heating-furnaces  had 
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not  yet  been  built.  The  tliree  largest  rooms  are  provided  with 
large  windows,  another  divergence  from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the 
Thermae. 

The  next  crossing,  where  the  Strada  della  Fortnna  (p.  135) 
leads  to  the  left  and  the  Stbada  ni  Nola  to  the  right,  may  be 
described  as  the  centre  of  the  city.  We  follow  the  latter-  street 
which  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  town.  Here  the  insnltt  4  and  5,  and  part  of 
6  and  7  in  Reg.  IX,  have  been  excavated  to  the  S.,  and  the  Insula 
1  and  part  of  2,  Reg.  V,  to  the  N. 

To  the  left,  at  Reg.  V,  Ins.  1,  No.  7,  is  a  fine  capital  with  figures. 

The  houses  to  the  right,  in  the  insula  (IX,  5)  beyond  the  ThermsB, 
contain  numerous  paintings,  most  of  which,  howerer,  are  of  little  ar- 
tistic merit.  The  first  house,  No.  2,  contains,  in  the  room  to  the  left 
of  the  tablinum,  two  scenes  from  the  story  of  Achilles :  HephttstUB 
showing  Thetis  the  armour  he  had  made  for  Achilles,  and  Thetis  on 
a  Triton  taking  the  armour  to  her  son.  —  The  house  No.  6,  farther 
on,  which  contains  an  unusual  number  of  pictures,  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  peculiar  oblong  ground -plan.  In  the  roofed  room 
to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  peristyle  of  No.  9,  are  Egyptian  land- 
scapes with  pygmies.  The  house  No.  11  has  representations  of 
the  Muses  (to  the  right,  next  the  tablinum).  —  The  house  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  this  insula.  No.  16,  seems  to  have  been  a  tareni, 
and  contains  a  room  with  paintings  of  the  grossest  description ;  in 
the  room  to  the  right  of  the  atrium,  the  Muses. 

Of  the  next  insula  (IX,  6),  to  the  E.  of  the  last,  only  one 
large  house  (Caaa  del  Centenario)  has  been  excavated.  It  contains 
a  spacious  peristyle ,  two  covered  rooms  (one  with  decorations  on  a 
white  ground),  and  a  small  bath,  the  marble  flooring  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  remored  in  some  ancient  excaTation.  Adjacent 
is  a  room  tastefully  decorated  vrith  paintings,  inserted  in  the 
walls  at  a  later  period:  right,  Orestes,  Pylades,  and  Iphigenia; 
left,  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur ;  centre,  Hermaphrodite  and  Sil- 
enus.   The  pavement  also  was  black. 

We  return  to  the  crossing  mentioned  above,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  follow  the  northern  extension  of  the  Strada  Stabiana.  At 
the  comer  to  the  left  are  a  Fountain  and  an  Altar  of  the  Lares; 
adjacent  is  a  pillar  of  the  Aqueduct  Of  the  houses  the  following 
are  noticeable :  —  L.,  Reg,  VI,  Ins.  14,  No.  20,  with  a  mutilated 
herma  erected  by  the  arcarius  (cashier)  Anteros  to  Af.  Vesowkis 
Primus,  the  master  of  the  house,  with  projecting  props  for  the 
support  of  wreaths.  The  peristyle  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  of  Orpheus, 
over  life-size.  —  No.  22,  a  Fullonica,  or  fuller's  workshop.  The 
atrium  contains  a  handsome  impluvium  and  several  handsome  table^ 
supports.  In  the  room  at  the  back  are  three  basins  (comp.  p.  197), 
and  on  the  wall  are  paintings  of  a  banquet  of  fullers  (fullones)  and 
%  scene  in  a  court  of  law.  —  Opposite,  to  the  right,  Reg.  V,  Ins,  1, 
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No.  26,  the  house  of  L.  Caeeilius  Jueundus^  the  banker,  'where  the 
receipts  now  preseryed  in  the  Mnseo  Nazlonale  (p.  71)  were  discov- 
ered.    In  the  atrium  stood  a  herma  erected  to  the  hanker  hy  his 
freedman  Felix;  the  pedestal,  with  the  inscription   ^Oenio  L(uci) 
nostri  Felix  Ifihertuaf  is  still  here,  hnt  the  bronze  bast  has  been 
lemoTed  to  the  Mnseo  (p.  67).    In  the  atrium,  to  the  left,  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  with  a  relief  representing  the 
N.  side  of  the  Forum.    The  beautiful  paintings  in  the  tablinum 
are  unfortunately  somewhat  faded.  —  Farther  on.  No.  18 ;  the  last 
room   to  the  left  of  the  peristyle  is  adorned  with  paintings  and 
Greek  epigrams  (to  the  left,  Pan  and  Cupid  wrestling). 

We  again  return  to  the  crossing  mentioned  on  p.  134  and  thence 
follow  the  St&ada  dblla  Fobtuna  (Decumanus  Major). 

L.,  at  the  first  oomer,  Reg.  YIII,  Ins.  4,  No.  48,  House  of  the 
Chase  (*0.  della  Caocia').  Beyond  the  flnely-painted  tablinum  we 
enter  the  peristyle ;  opposite,  wild-beast  fights,  whenoe  the  name  of 
the  house  *,  on  the  right,  landscapes,  with  Polyphemus  and  Galatea. 

L.  No.  51 ,  House  of  Ariadne  ('0.  di  Arianna'),  extending  to 
the  Street  of  the  Augustales,  towards  which  it  has  its  atrium.  From 
the  Strada  deUa  Fortuna  (capital  with  figures  at  the  entrance)  we 
first  enter  the  garden ;  in  the  centre  is  the  peristyle  with  sixteen 
columns  with  variegated  capitals.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain.  A 
room  to  the  right  contains  fine  wall-paintings. 

L.  No.  56,  House  of  the  Qrand-Duke  of  Tuscany  (PI.  2),  small, 
with  mosaio  fountain. 

L.  No.  57,  Casa  dei  Capitelli  Figuratij  named  after  the  capitals 
of  the  entrance-pillars,  adorned  with  figures  of  Bacchantes  and 
Fauns.  Tasteful  atrium  and  peristyle.  From  the  peristyle,  in 
whloli  is  a  pavilion  with  six  columns  and  a  sun-dial,  we  enter  a 
sugar-bakehouse ,  the  use  of  which  has  been  conjectured  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects  found  in  it.    The  oven  is  still  in  existence. 

Ii.,  No.  59,  Casa  della  Pareta  Nera,  so  called  from  the  remarkably 
beautiful  black  *Wall  in  the  exedra,  behind  the  peristyle. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  12,  Nos.  2-5,  the 
*Hoiue  of  tiie  Faun,  so  named  from  the  statuette  of  a  dancing 
Faun  found  here  (p.  67).  The  house  occupies  a  whole  insula,  and  is 
the  most  sumptuous  in  Pompeii,  262  ft.  long  and  125  ft.  broad. 
The  style  of  its  decoration  proves  it  to  date  from  the  republican  era 
(2nd  cent.  B.C.).  It  contained  beautiful  mosaics ,  but  hardly  any 
muiflil  paintings.  The  stucco  on  the  walls  is  an  imitation  of  in- 
erustation  in  coloured  marble  (comp.  p.  xliv).  On  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  house  is  the  greeting  'Hays*.  It  possesses  two  entrances 
and  two  atria.  The  left  atrium  (35  ft.  by  38  ft.)  is  in  the  Tuscan 
style,  i.  e,  the  roof  was  borne  by  cross-beams  without  vertical 
support.  Near  the  impluvium  the  statuette  of  the  Faun  was  found. 
The  simplet  atrium  on  the  right  is  an  atrium  tetrastylum,  i.  e.  the 
roof-beams  surrounding  the  impluvium  were  borne  by  four  columns. 
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It  was  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the  offices  on  tbe  right :  bath,  kitchen, 
eto.  The  peristyle  contained  twenty-eight  Ionic  columns  of  tufa 
coated  with  stucco.  At  the  hack  of  the  exedia,  beside  the  red 
columns,  was  found  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander 
(p.  65).    At  the  back  is  a  garden  with  a  Doric  portico. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  the  Fomm  Street  leads  to  the  left,  the 
Mercury  Street  (p.  137)  to  the  right. 

Reg.  YII,  Ins.  4,  No.  1,  at  the  oorner  of  the  Forum  Street, 
is  the  Temple  of  FortwM ,  erected  according  to  the  inscription  by 
M.  TulUus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (The  inscription  is  upon 
the  architraye  of  the  »dicula  in  the  rear,  now  lying  in  the  temple.) 
It  is  approached  by  thirteen  steps.  The  entrance  was  at  the  top  of 
the  first  flight  of  steps,  and  was  separated  from  the  aUar  whi<di  atood 
there  by  a  railing.  —  Hence  to  the  Forum,  see  p.  127. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  della 
Fortuna,  called  St&aba  dbule  Tbbmb. 

On  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  *X]ienn»  (Beg.  VII,  Ins.  5; 
^Terme  del  Foro'),  which  occupy  a  whole  Insula.  The  exterior  was 
surrounded  by  shops,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  interior.  Two 
of  the  six  entrances  admit  to  an  elegant  irregular  court,  wUh  arftades 
and  columns.  Thence,  or  direct  from  the  street  (No.  2),  we  enter 
the  chamber  for  undressing  (apodyteriimn) ;  surrounded  by  benob^* 
Beyond  this  is  the  cold  bath  (frigidarium) ;  ti^e  tault  aboY&  waa 
provided  with  a  glass  window.  The  water  gushed  forth  from  a  copper 
mouth-piece  opposite  the  entrance  and  was  let  off  below  the  entrancA. 
To  the  right  of  the  undressing  room  is  the  warm  baih  (tepidarimm), 
A  frieze  running  round  it  is  furnished  with  niches  for  depositing 
clothes  and  articles  of  the  toilet,  and  is  supported  by  figures  of 
Atlas  in  terracotta.  The  vaulting  was  richly  decorated  with  stucco 
figures  in  relief.  This  chamber  was  heated  by  means  of  the  large 
brazier  of  bronze  (to  the  left),  which,  with  three  bronze  benches,  w«9 
presented,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  M.  Nlgidius  Yacculft,  to 
whose  name  (vacca  =:  cow)  the  cow  on  the  brazier  and  the  cows'  heads 
on  the  benches  are  references. .  Adjacent  is  the  hot-air  bath  (eali- 
darium  or  tudatorium),  A  niche  at  the  end  contsins  a  marble 
basin  for  washing  the  hands  and  face  with  cold  water ;  it  bears  an 
inscription  recording  that  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  5250  sesterces 
(392.  sterling).  At  the  other  end  is  the  basin  for  warm  baths.  The 
apartment  has  double  walls  and  floor,  between  which  the  steam 
diffused  itself.  From  the  undressiog-room  we  reach  the  fuma^ 
and  then  a  small  court  to  the  left,  with  two  columns,  one  of  which 
probably  bore  a  sun-dial.  —  No.  8,  Strada  delle  Terms,  is  the  Wo^ 
men's  Bath^  simpler  than  the  men's ;  the  tepidarium  here  also  had 
double  walls  and  floor. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  Thermffi,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  8,  No.  5,  is  the 
*  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Pompeii, 
so  called  from  two  representations  found  in  the  tablinum  -^  *  poet 
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reading  (more  probably  Admetus  and  AlcestiB),  and  a  mosaic  of  a 
tb.eatrical  rehearsal  (which,  together  with  beautiful  paintings  of  sub- 
jeots  firom  the  Iliad ,  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples).  This  is 
represented  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  *Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  (1834) 
as  the  dwelling  of  Glaucus.  On  the  threshold  was  a  dog  in  mo- 
taifi,  with  the  inscription  'Cave  Oaaem',  now  at  Naples  (p.  58). 
The  peristyle  of  seven  columns  is  closed  at  the  back  by  a  wall,  on 
whi«h  is  a  small  shrine  of  the  Lares.  In  the  triclinium  on  the 
right,  Youth  and  maiden  looking  at  a  nest  containing  Cupids 
(above,  Marsyas  playing  the  flute  and  Olympns),  Theseus  aban- 
doning Ariadne,  and  Diana  with  Orion  (?).  On  the  sidorpanels  are 
personifications  of  the  seasons. 

Reg.  YI,  Ins.  6,  No.  1,  beyond  the  cross-street,  on  the  right,  is 
the  HooM  of  Faasa  (Domus  On,  Alld  Nigidi  Mai),  one  of  the 
largest  in  Pompeii,  occupying  a  whole  insula,  319  ft.  long  and 
124  ft.  broad.  It  comprises  sixteen  shops  and  dwellings ,  facing 
two  of  the  streets.  On  the  threshold  was  found  a  mosaic  with 
the  greeting  ^Sai^tb'.  This  house  affords  a  n(Mrmal  specimen  of  a 
palatial  i^sidence  of  the  imperial  epoch,  complete  in  all  its 
appointments:  atrium,  tablinum,  peristyle,  oecus  (to  the  left, 
adjacent,  the  kitchen  with  the  snakes),  and  lastly  the  garden  or 
xystus.  Comp.  ground-plan,  p.  120. 

At  the  picturesque  comer  opposite,  Reg.  YI ,  Ins.  3 ,  No.  20, 
is  a  tav«rn,  the  street  to  the  left  of  which  leads  to  the  Porta  di 
Eicolano  (p«  140). 

We  return  to  the  Temple  of  Fortuna,  and,  taming  to  the  left, 
f^ow  the  StaADA  di  Mb&oubio  ,  at  the  entrance  to  which  rises  a 
Briak  Arch,  on  which  the  pipes  of  a  water-conduit  are  visible.  It 
was  once,  surmounted  by  the  bronze  statue  of  Caligula,  mentioned 
at  p.  69. 

L.,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  8,  No.  14,  is  a  small  TempU  of  the  Lares, 

R.  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  10,  No.  7,  House  of  the  Anchor,  named  after 
an  anchor  in  mosaic  on  the  threehold.  By  the  tablinum  we  descend 
to  a  peristyle,  the  pavement  of  which  was  higher  than  the  garden. 
The  latter,  to  which  a  staircase  descends,  was  on  the  level  of  the 
Strada  della  Fortuna,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  cryptoporticus  and 
numerous  niches  containing  altars. 

R.,  No.  6,  House  of  Fomponius,  with  an  oU-mill  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance. 

L.  No.  20,  the  PuUoniea,  or  fuller's  establishment.  The  square 
pillars  (on  one  of  which  were  frescoes  alluding  to  the  fuller's  art, 
now  in  Naples)  supported  a  gallery  (Solarium)  for  drying  the 
cloth*  Around  are  dwelling-rooms  and  bed-chambers,  as  well  as 
rooms  for  the  workmen.  To  the  right  is  the  kitchen,  with  an 
oven;  and  behind  are  four  basins  on  different  levels,  destined  for 
washing  the  cloths,  which  were  afterwards  stamped  with  the  feet 
In  the  small  stands  to  the  right.    One  egress  leads  to  the  Strada 
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deUa  FuUoniea.   Adjacent  to  these  premises^  and  connected  with 
them  by  a  door,  was  the  hexastyle  atrium,  No.  21. 

L.  No.  22 ,  House  of  the  Large  Fountain ,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  mosaic  ^Fountain. 

L.,  No.  28 ,  House  of  the  Small  Fountain  (deUa  piecola  fon^ 
tana) ;  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  2nd 
floor.  At  the  end  of  the  house  is  a  fountain  of  gaily  coloured  mo- 
saic, adorned  with  a  small  and  graceful  bronze :  Boy  with  a  goose  (a 
copy,  original  at  Naples).  The  walls  are  decorated  with  landscapes, 
among  which  is  a  *Harbour  on  the  left. 

B.,  No.  1,  a  Tavern;  towards  the  street  is  a  table  covered  with 
marble  and  a  flre-place.  A  door  leads  from  the  shop  to  the  left 
into  a  small  room  adorned  with  various  allusions  to  drinking: 
a  waggon  with  a  wine-skin,  players  and  drinkers,  eatables,  etc. 
In  the  corner  to  the  left  a  soldier  is  being  served ;  above  him  is 
scribbled :  'da  fridam  pusillum^  (pour  in  some  fresh  water).  To 
the  right  two  other  chambers;  the  second  contains  paintings  of 
Polyphemus  and  Galatea,  and  Venus  fishing.  —  In  firont  of  the  ta- 
vern is  a  fountain  with  a  head  of  Mercury,  after  which  the  street 
has  been  named. 

From  the  corner  of  the  Yicolo  di  Mercuric  a  digression  may  be 
made  in  the  adjacent  street  to  the  left  to  the  House  of  the  Labyrinih 
(beyond  the  first  side-street,  immediately  to  the  left),  a  roomy 
dwelling  with  two  atria;  principal  entrance,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  11, 
No.  10,  second  door  No.  9.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  peri- 
style, immediately  to  the  left  and  opening  on  the  latter,  is  a 
window  of  terracotta  with  six  small  apertures,  resembling  pigeon- 
holes. In  the  room  beyond  the  peristyle,  to  the  left,  a  mosaic 
pavement :  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  The  left 
half  of  the  house  was  destined  for  the  manage ;  it  contains  a  bake- 
house and  adjoining  it  a  bath  with  three  rooms. 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  di  Mercuric,  Nos.  7  and  6  (Reg.  YI, 
Ins.  9)  on  the  left,  are  the  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Domus 
Cn,  Caetroni  Eutyehijj  consisting  of  two  distinct  houses,  but 
connected.  No.  7  is  simple  and  homely.  It  is  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  house  by  a  large  peristyle,  adorned  with  paintings 
all  round.  The  restored  roof  affords  an  idea  of  the  original  lighting 
of  the  house.  In  the  peristyle  is  a  basin  for  a  fountain ;  beyond 
it  is  a  hall.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  Corin- 
thian atrium  of  the  other  house  is  the  Yenus  Pompeiana.  Beyond 
the  atrium  are  the  tablinum  and  a  garden  with  lararium.  Fine 
*Frescoes  in  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  tablinum :  to  the  left, 
Birth  of  Adonis ;  on  the  entrance- wall ,  Hippolytus  and  Phssdra ; 
in  an  apartment  to  the  left  of  the  garden,  Apollo  and  Daphne. 

Farther  on,  Nos.  5-3,  House  of  the  Centaur,  two  different  houses, 
connected  by  a  door.  No.  3  has  a  fine  bed-room  (to  the  right), 
adorned  with  imitation  marble. 
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Adjacent,  No.  2,  *Hoiue  of  Keleager.  Within  the  doorway,  to 
the  right ,  Mercury  handing  a  purse  to  Fortuna.  The  atrium  con- 
tains a  marble  table,  borne  by  grifflns ;  beneath,  an  arrangement  for 
keeping  viands  cool  by  means  of  water.  Contrary  to  the  usual  ar- 
rangement, the  peristyle  does  not  lie  behind,  but  to  the  left  of 
the  atrium.  The  portieus  is  adorned  by  a  graceful  fountain. 
Adjoining  the  peristyle  at  the  back  is  an  obcus,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  Corinthian  columns.  Among  the  frescoes,  to  the  right, 
a  young  Satyr  startling  a  Bacchante  with  a  snake.  To  the  left  of  the 
<BCus  is  a  hall  with  frescoes :  on  the  transverse  wall  to  the  left,  the 
Judgment  of  Paris. 

We  return  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Beg.  YI,  Ins.  7, 
No.  23,  House  of  Apollo  (Domua  A,  HerenuM  Communis) ^  named 
from  the  representations  of  that  god  which  were  found  here. 
Behind  the  gaily-painted  *Tablinum,  a  fountain  in  a  grotesque  style. 
At  the  end  of  the  garden,  to  the  right,  is  a  handsome  sleeping- 
ebamber  (for  two  beds);  on  the  external  wall  is  a  landscape  with 
a  Bacchanalian,  and  a  mosaic  of  Achilles  in  Scyros;  among  the 
weapons  which  tFlysses  offers  him  is  a  shield,  on  which  Achilles 
and  Chiron  are  represented.  In  the  interior  are  representations  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas  and  other  mythological  subjects. 

No.  18 ,  House  of  the  Wounded  Adonis  (Domus  M,  AseUini), 
In  the  xystus ,  to  the  right,  a  fresco ,  above  life-size ,  of  *Adoni8 
wounded,  tended  and  bewailed  by  Venus  and  Cupids ;  at  the  sides, 
Achilles  and  Chiron.  In  a  *Room  to  the  left,  'Toilet  of  the  Herma- 
phrodite*. 

We  here  turn  to  the  right  and  following  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Yicolo  di  Mercuric,  soon  reach  the  Strada  di  Sallubtio,  which 
leads  to  the  Porta  di  Ercolano.  This  was  a  business-street  and  con- 
tained few  handsome  houses.  Opposite  the  Yicolo  is  a  house  fitted 
up  as  a  Library^  containing  an  collection  of  arohsBological  works, 
and  for  the  reception  of  students  supported  by  government  (Seuola 
Afeheologiea). 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  2,  No.  4,  is  the  Hoitfe 
of  Salliut  (Domus  A,  Coss.  Libani),  with  the  atrium  and  adjacent 
rooms  lined  with  stucco  painted  to  Imitate  marble.  Behind  the  tab- 
linum  is  a  small  irregularly-shaped  garden,  with  a  triclinium  in  an 
arbour  in  the  corner.  Instead  of  a  peristyle,  this  house  contains 
a  small  court  enclosed  by  pillars,  to  the  right  of  the  atrium,  and 
styled,  though  without  authority,  the  Venereum.  On  the  wall  oppo- 
site, *Act»on  converted  into  a  stag,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
dogs ;  to  the  left,  Europa  and  the  bull ;  to  the  right,  Phrixus  and 
Helle.   In  the  small  room  to  the  right,  Yenus  and  Mars. 

No.  6  is  a  Bakehouse,  with  ovens  and  mills.  The  latter  were 
turned  by  asses  or  slaves.  —  At  the  corner  of  the  street  is  a  foun- 
tain, and  behind  it  a  building  erroneously  described  as  a  reservoir 
of  the  aqueduct. 
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Some  of  the  honses  on  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  oocn- 
pled  by  the  town ,  had  several  stories ,  and  large  vaults,  used  as 
magasines.  From  this  point  and  from  the  following  hooses  a  Qhavm^ 
ing  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  bay  with  the  island  of  Capri ;  near 
the  land  is  the  picturesque  rocky  islet  of  Revigliano ;  to  the  right 
is  Torre  Annunzlata. 

A  large,  open  hall  to  the  right,  Beg.  YI,  Ins.  1,  No.  13,  is 
called,  without  authority,  a  Custom  House;  its  real  charaeter  i9 
unknown.  —  No.  10,  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the 
House  of  the  Surgeon  y  so  called  from  a  considerable  number  of 
surgical  instruments  found  here.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  massive 
construction  of  limestone  blocks  from  the  river  Same,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  house  in  the  town.  We  next  reach 
No.  7,  on  the  right,  the  extensive  House  of  the  Vestals, 

No.  3,  on  the  left,  opposite,  is  a  large  Tavern,  with  a  phalluB 
towards  the  street,  intended  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  It  contains  two 
wine-tables,  and  has  an  entrance  for  waggons.  --  No.  2,  on  the 
right,  is  another  tavern. 

The  Porta  di  Eroolano  or  Herculanean  Gate  (135  ft.  above 
the  sea-level)  is  beUeved  to  date  &om  the  time  of  Augustas.  It 
consists  of  three  series  of  arches ,  of  which  the  central  and  largest 
has  fallen  in.  The  depth  of  the  passage  is  59  ft.  To  the  right  is 
the  approach  to  the  *Town  Wall,  which  may  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  the  view.  The  wall  (p.  122)  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner 
wall,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  earth.  The  height  of 
the  external  wall  varies  according  to  the  ground  ttom.  25  to  33  ft., 
the  internal  being  uniformly  8  ft.  higher.  Originally  built  of  large 
blooks  of  tufa  and  limestone,  it  appears  to  have  been  parUy  de- 
stroyed in  the  peaceful  period  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  repaired  chiefly  with  concrete  (small  pieces 
of  lava  consolidated  with  cement).  At  the  same  time  it  was 
strengthened  with  towers.  The  difference  between  these  kinds  of 
building  will  be  observed  near  this  gate.  —  (From  this  point  on- 
wards, oomp.  the  supplementary  part  of  the  Plan  at  p,  120.) 

The  suburb  outside  this  gate  is  perhaps  the  Pagus  AugutUu 
Felix^  named  thus  in  honour  of  Augustus..  It  consisted  chiefly  of  one 
main  street,  which  has  been  partly  excavated.  This  is  the  so-called 
*Btreet  of  the  Tombs  (SUrada  deiSepoleri),  part  of  the  great  military 
road  from  Capua  to  Naples,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Reggie.  The 
ancient  Roman  custom  of  burying  the  dead  by  the  side  of  a  high-road 
is  well  known.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  rows  of  graves,  similar 
to  those  discovered  here,  exist  beyond  other  gates  also  (p.  130). 
The  Street  of  Tombs  is  in  point  of  scenery  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  town. 

On  the  right,  No.  1,  is  a  large  tomb,  apparently  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  destroyed;  in  the  tomb-cavity 
beneath  several  cinerary  urns  were  found. 
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On  the  left,  No.  1,  is  the  Tomb  of  CerriniuSj  a  recess  with  seats. 
It  has  heen  said  that  this  was  a  sentry-box,  and  that  here  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  sentinel  who  died  at  his  post ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
fiction,  like  many  other  Pompeian  anecdotes. 

L.  No.  2,  a  semicircular  seat  with  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of 
the  dunmvir  A.  Veius.  ^ 

L.  No.  3,  Tomb  of  M,  Poreius,  probably  the  builder  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  the  small  theatre;  according  to  the  inscription  the 
town-council  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  25  ft.  square  for  a  grave. 

L.  No.  4,  *Tomb  of  Mamia;  in  front  a  seat  like  the  above,  with 
the  inscription :  ^Mamiae  Publii  filiae  saeerdoti  pubUeae  locus  se- 
jpulturae  dolus  dtcufionum  decreto'.  At  the  back,  enclosed  by  a  low 
wall,  is  the  tomb,  with  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  The  view  hence  of 
the  bay  and  the  mountains  of  Oastellammare  is  singularly  beautiful. 
—  On  a  street  diverging  to  the  right,  No.  2,  is  the  ruinous  Tomb  of 
Twentius, 

Farther  on,  on  the  right.  No.  6,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  QarUmds^ 
so  called  from  its  decorations;  name  unknown.  R.  No.  9,  an  open 
recess  and  seat. 

A  street,  now  built  up,  formerly  diverged  here  to  the  left.  On 
the  oomex  is  an  inscription  (copy)  to  the  effect  that  Suedius  Clemens, 
the  tribune,  on  behalf  of  Vespasian,  restored  to  the  town  of  Pompeii 
certain  common  land  that  had  been  Illegally  occupied  by  private 
persons.  —  Then,  Nos.  6  and  6,  the  so-called  Villa  of  Cicero j  again 
covered  up.  The  buttresses  still  visible  belong  to  a  colonnade  which 
rui  parallel  with  the  street. 

E.  Nob.  10  and  11,  two  shops.  No.  12,  HofMe  of  the  Mosaic 
Columns,  very  dilapidated,  probably  an  inn.  The  entrance  leads 
first  into  a  garden,  in  which  stood  a  pavilion  supported  by  four  mo- 
sadc  columns  (now  at  Naples,  p.  68).  Behind  is  a  fountain-recess 
Inlaid  with  mosaic ;  to  the  left  is  a  court  with  a  private  chapel  and 
altar.    Two  staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  floor. 

On  the  left,  beyond  the  villa  of  Cicero,  several  handsome  mon- 
uments will  be  observed :  No.  16,  that  of  Servilia.  No.  17,  that  of 
ScauruSy  with  reliefs  in  stucco,  representing  gladiatorial  combats, 
but  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  The  columbarium  contains  niches 
for  the  urns. 

On  the  right  is  a  long  arcade,  at  the  back  of  which  there  were 
shops.  From  the  skeleton  of  a  mule  found  here  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  was  a  resort  of  peasants  on  market-days.  — 
To  the  right,  in  the  street  which  is  not  yet  excavated,  are  several 
ikBclent  tombs  of  limestone,  belonging  to  the  remote  Oscan  period, 
when  the  dead  were  buried  instead  of  being  burned,  and  when 
painted  vessels  of  terracotta  were  interred  with  them. 

On  tlie  right  are  several  uncompleted  tombs. 

L.  No.  18,  a  circular  monument,  name  unknown. 

L.  No.  70,  '^TomboftKe  Auguslalis  Calventius  Quinius;  below 
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the  insoription  is  lepresented  the  hlBellium  (seat  of  honour)  ac- 
corded him  in  recognition  of  his  liberality. 

B.  No.  36,  *Tomb  of  M,  AUeius  Lueciiu  LiheUa  and  his  son, 
of  travertine,  and  well-preserved ,  with  inscriptions, 

L.  No.  22,  *Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyeke^  with  chamber  for  ciner- 
ary urns.  The  deceased  was  a  freedwoman,  who,  according  to 
the  inscription,  destined  this  tomb  for  herself  and  0.  Mnnatius 
Fanstus,  chief  official  of  this  quarter  of  the  town,  and  for  their 
fireedmen.  A  relief  below  refers  to  the  consecration  of  the  tomb ; 
on  the  left  side  is  the  bisellium,  or  magisterial  seat  of  Mnnatius, 
on  the  right  a  vessel  entering  the  harbour,  a  symbol  of  human  life* 
No.  23  was  a  Trielinium  for  banquets  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

On  the  hill  to  the  right  are  several  tombs ,  some  of  them  in  • 
very  ruinous  condition.  Among  these  are :  No.  41,  the  tomb  of 
N.  VelasiuB  Ghratua,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  a  small  niche  with  one 
of  the  head-shaped  tombstones  peculiar  to  Pompeii ;  No.  40,  to  the 
right,  a  similar  tomb  with  no  name ;  farther  on,  tombs  ereoted  by 
the  freedman  M,  Arrius  IHomedee  to  himself  (No.  42),  his  family, 
and  his  former  mistress  Arria  (No.  43).  The  fasces  or  bundles  of 
rods  in  stucco-relief,  on  the  tomb  of  Dlomedes  (No.  42),  indicate 
his  dignity  as  a  magistrate  of  the  Pagus  Augu$tu$  FeUx  (p.  140). 

No.  24,  *  Villa  of  Diomedeo,  arbitrarily  so  called  firom  the 
above-mentioned  tomb.  The  arrangement  of  this,  like  that  of 
other  villas ,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  urban  dwellings. 
A  flight  of  steps  with  two  columns  leads  at  once  to  the  peristyle, 
whence  the  bath  is  entered  to  the  left.  Opposite  is  a  terrace,  with 
rooms  ,  which  rise  above  the  lower  portion  of  the  house. .  The 
garden ,  107  ft.  square ,  with  a  basin  for  a  fountain  and  a  pavilion 
supported  by  six  columns  in  the  centre,  is  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade.  From  the  terrace  a  stairoase  descends  to  the  left 
(another,  from  the  entrance  from  the  street,  to  the  right).  Below 
this  colonnade ,  on  three  sides,  lies  a  vaulted  cellar  lighted  by 
small  apertures  above,  and  approached  by  staircases  descend- 
ing at  each  end.  Eighteen  bodies  of  women  and  children,  who 
had  provided  themselves  with  food,  and  sought  protection  in 
this  vault  against  the  eruption,  were  found  here.  But  impalpable 
ashes  penetrated  through  the  openings  into  the  interior,  and 
too  late  the  ill-fated  party  endeavoured  to  escape.  They  were 
found  with  their  heads  wrapped  up,  half  buried  by  the  ashes.  The 
impression  made  on  the  ashes  by  a  girl's  breast  is  now  In  the 
museum  at  Naples.  The  probable  proprietor  of  the  house  wsb 
found  near  the  garden-door  (now  walled  up),  with  the  hey  In 
his  hand;  beside  him  was  a  slave  with  money  and  valuables.    - 


The  *  Amphitheatre,  situated  at  the  S.£.  end  of  the  town, 
lies  detached  from  the  other  ruins  (coupon  of  admission  ticket 
must  be  shown  here).    Those  who  do  not  reserve  it  for  the  last, 
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will  And  it  most  eonyenient  to  Tisit  the  amphitheatre  immediately 
after  the  Stabian  Therms  (p.  131),  whence  it  may  be  reached  yi4 
the  Strada  dei  Diadumeni  in  about  8  minutes.  Outwardly  the  build- 
ing looks  somewhat  insignificant,  as  a  great  part  of  it,  as  high  as  the 
second  story,  was  exoavated  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  construction.  Round  the  exterior  runs  an  uncoTered  gallery, 
to  which  stairs  ascend  for  the  use  of  the  spectators  in  the  upper 
places.  The  principal  entrance  descends  considerably.  Whole  length 
148,  width  114  yds. ;  number  of  spectators  20,000.  Three  different 
series  of  seats  are  distinguished,  the  first  with  five,  the  second 
with  twelve,  and  the  third  with  eighteen  tiers ;  above  these  also 
ran  a  gallery.  The  seats  are  cut  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  small  theatre.  The  building  was  begun  in  B.C.  70,  and  after- 
wards  continued  at  intervals.  For  several  decades  before  the  year  79 
the  amphitheatre  had  not  been  used,  so  that  the  story  of  the  people 
having  been  surprised  by  the  eruption  while  witnessing  a  gladiator 

combat  here  is  a  pure  myth. 

On  leaving  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  return  by  the  high-road  to 
the  railway-station  of  Pompeii  in  V*  hr.,  or  proceed  to  the  station  of  Torre 
Annnnsiata  (p.  118).  in  s/4  hr.  —  Or  we  may  reach  the  station  of  Valle 
di  Pompei  (p.  100)  in  about  6  min.  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  this 
way  there  are  several  tombs  Qn  the  field  beyond  the  second  house),  which 
lay  on  the  ancient  road  from  Pompeii  to  Nuceria  (closed  at  present). 

9*  Caatellammare,  Sorrento,  and  Capri. 

Comp.  the  Map. 

RAI1.WAT  from  ^Kaples  to  CaMtellammare^  17  M.,  in  *U-i  hr.  \  fares  2  fr.  25, 
1  fr.  45  c.;  ten  (Sun.  sixteen)  trains  daily.  From  Ciaserta  to  Castellammare, 
aeev.  IOl  ~  Carriage  from  Castellammare  to  Sorrento^  10  M.,  in  IVshr.; 
tarin,  see  p.  144.  Aseat(*un  posto\  MVsfr.)  may  easily  be  el^tainedby  a 
single  traveller  in  one  of  the  numerous  carriages  frequenting  this  road. 

Kail  Stbamboat  from  Naples  across  the  bay  to  Vieo  Mgnetut^  MeUt^ 
And  Sorrento  in  l*/4  hr.  (6  fr.,  5  fr.)  and  thence  yit  Maua  to  Capri;  comp. 
p.  152. 

Those  whose  time  is  limited  should  make  little  stay  at  Oaetellammare^ 
in  order  to  urive  at  Borrento  early  enough  for  an  excursion  to  the  Deeerto 
(p.  151),  or  other  interesting  point  bi  the  environs.  The  night  should  be  spent 
at  Sorrento,  and  Capri  visited  next  day;  "Naples  may  then  be  regained  on  the 
third,  or,  if  necessary,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  —  This  route 
may  also  be  combined  with  the  following  (p.  160).  The  steamboat  trip 
across  the  Bay  of  Kaples  is  so  beautiful  in  fine  weather  that  it  should  be 
made  once  at  least. 

The  Castellammare  train  follows  the  main  line  to  Salerno  and 
Metaponto  as  far  as  Torre  Annunziaia,  Stazione  Centrale  (see 
R.  6),  where  our  line  diverges  to  the  right.  Skirting  the  coast,  it 
crosses  the  Same  (on  the  right  is  the  rocky  islet  of  Revigliano^  with 
an  old  castle) ;  and  in  12  min.  it  reaches  the  Castellammare  station 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  —  The  line  then  again  runs  Inland, 
reaching  its  terminus  at  (3  M.)  Qragnano^  a  little  community^  well 
known  for  ita  excellent  red  wine,  and  containing  numerous  manu- 
factories of  maccaroni.     About  2^4  H.  to  the  N.£.  is  LtUerCj  with 
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a  rained  castle.     Carriage -load  from  Gragnano  to  Agerola,  see 
p.  146. 

Castellammare.  —  Hotels.  HdvEL  Botal,  in  the  malA  street,  near 
the  staUon,  B.2Vc-4,  L. 'A,  A.  */«,  B.  li/<,  dd^j.  SVs,  D.  6  (both  inel.  wine), 
pens.  8-11  fr.;  HdTSL  Stabia,  nearest  the  station  and  also  on  the  quay, 
in  the  Italian  style,  well  spoken  of,  B. ,  L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  SVs,  D.  5 
(both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.  —  Beautifully  situated  aoore  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Qnisisana,  commanding  a  channing  view  of  VesnTiat 
and  the  bay:  *HdTSL  Qdisisava,  on  the  left,  frequented  by  the  English, 
B.  3-6,  L.  A  A.  1V«,  B.  1V«,  d<j.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  (L.  extra)  9-12,  omnibus 
from  station  with  luggage  IV2  fr.;  Okan  Bsbtagka,  on  the  right.  — 
*(}bavd  HdTBL  KAaoHasiTA,  in  the  Villa  Qnisisana  (p.  146),  recently  newly 
fitted  up,  150  B.,  pens.  10-12  fr.  —  Psmsion  Bajcss  (ViUa  CahMmeu),  5-7 
fr.  —  "^HoTEL  A  Pension  Weiss  (Villa  Belvedere) ^  on  the  hill  to  the  E., 
near  the  station,  with  terrace,  fine  garden,  and  view,  pens.  (L.  extra),  6  tt. 
daily.    The  roaa  hence  to  Quisisana  passes  Scanzano. 

Cqjg^i  deir  Europa  and  Tnxttoria  Villa  di  Jfc^oli^  both  In  the  Largo 
Principe  Umberto,  which  opens  towards  the  sea,  and  where  a  band  plays 
in  the  evening  1-S  times  a  week  according  to  the  season.  —  ^Raih  Se- 
stimrcmt. 

Carriages.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  charge  whether  the  carriage  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  by  a  donkey  •,  carr.  with  three  horses  same  charge  as  with 
two.  —  Tariff:  drive  in  the  town  with  one  horse  35  c,  with  two  or  three 
horses  80  c.  —  Outside  the  town,  not  exceeding  2  kilometres  (IV4  H.) :  first 
hour  with  one  horse  l*/i  fr.,  with  two  horses  2V2  fr.  \  each  additional 
hour  1  fr.  or  3  fr.  40  c.  —  To  Quisisana  1  or  3  fr.  ^  to  Gra^ano  1  or  SP/s  fr. ; 
to  Pozzano  80  c.  or  2V2  fr.;  to  Lettere  1  fr.  85  or  3  fr.  65  c. ;  to  Plmonte 
2  fr.  20  or  4  fr.  70  c.  ^  to  Agerola  4  or  7  fr.  •,  Vico  Bquense  P/t  or  2Y«  fr. ; 
to  Meta  2V«  or  4V«  fr.-,  to  Sorrento  3  or  6  fr.  (after  5  p.m.  3V«  or  7  fr.); 
to  Torre  Annunaiata  or  to  Pompeii  IVs  or  3  fr.  —  The  return-fare  is 
generally  the  same  as  for  the  hlthev  journey ;  but  a  deftaita  arrangement 
should  be  made  as  to  halts.  On  the  shorter  drives  the  carriage  should 
halt  V^'Vs  hr. ,  on  the  longer  drives  1-5  hrs.  without  extra  charge.  — 
Charges  Vs  more  at  night  (10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  from  Nov.  Ist  to  April  90th ; 
other  seasons,  midnight  to  4  a.m.). 

Donkeys  within  a  radius  of  2  kilometres  from  the  town,  00  c.  for 
the  first  hr.,  40  c.  each  hr.  afterwards  1  to  the  top  of  Monte  Coppola,  1  fr. 

British  Vtc9-0<m»uly  J.  Ashworth,  Bsq.  —  7.  S.  Cansmlar  Agmt,  Henry 
Huntington,  Esq.  —  English  Chvreh  iSkrviee  in  winter. 

CasteUammare ,  a  busy  trading  and  fishing  town  with  33,000 
inbab.,  lies  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  at  the  base  and  on  l^e  slope  of  a  spur 
of  Monte  S.  Angdo,  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  8tabiae^ 
which  was  destroyed  in  A.D.  79,  at  the  same  time  as  Pompeii,  and 
thence  derives  its  official  name  of  OasiellavMnare  di  8tabia.  It  was 
here  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished  while  observing  the  eruption 
(jp.  114).  Excavations  of  the  ruins  of  StahisB,  which  lay  to  the 
left,  by  the  entrance  to  the  town,  towards  the  heights,  have  not 
been  undertaken  since  1782,  arid  several  villas  then  laid  bare  have 
been  again  covered  with  rubbish. 

The  town  extends  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  1  M. ,  consist- 
ing of  one  main  street  and  a  second  running  parallel  with  it.  About 
V3  M.  from  the  station  we  reach  the  Largo  Principe  Vmberto ,  a 
small  piazza  embellished  with  flower-beds  and  trees ,  where  the 
CafFd  Europa  is  fdtuated.  Farther  on  we  cpme  to  the  anipiated 
Barbour,  whidh.  ts  protected  by  a  molo.  Adjoining  it  is  an  Arsenal 
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witli  a  dockyard.  —  On  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name.  It  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent*  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  strengthened  with  towers 
and  walls  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 

Oastellammare  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Neapolitans. 
The  attractions  are  sea-baths,  mineral  waters  (impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas),  and  beautiful  shady  walks.  In  spring 
and  autumn  the  numerous  yisitors  are  almost  exclusively  foreigners. 

Turning  to  the  S.  by  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Salita  Caporiva  (inclining  to  the  right  after  5  min.),  we 
pass  the  H6tel  Quisisana  and  reach  a  winding  road,  shaded  by  fine 
ohestnut-trees  higher  up,  which  leads  to  the  — 

Villa  Quisisana  (1  M.).  This  chliteau  (Casino),  formerly  royal, 
now  municipal  property,  is  fitted  up  as  the  Grand  H$tel  Margherita 
(p.  144).  U  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house  erected  here  by  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou  about  1300 ,  which  was  occupied  by  King  Ladislaus 
and  his  sister  Johanna  II.  while  the  plague  ri^ed  at  Naples.  In 
1820  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon  restored  the  building  and  gave  it  its 
present  name  ('one  recovers  health  here').  Charming  view  from 
the  terrace. 

The  Boseo  di  Quisisana,  or  park  belonging  to  the  villa,  which 
is  open  to  the  publiC)  affords  delightful  walks.  Following  the  road, 
we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
YiUa  Quisisana,  turn  to  the  left  at  the  first  bifurcation  (while  the 
load  in  a  straight  direction  goes  to  Pozzano,  see  below),  and  then 
pass  behind  the  former  garden  of  the  villa ,  from  which  there  is 
another  entrance  to  the  park.  —  Above,  to  the  left,  rises  the 
^Monte  Coppola,  which  may  be  ascended  by  beautiful  wood-walks, 
winding  upwards  and  crossing  several  ravines ,  and  comnianding 
admirable  views  of  the  bay  and  Vesuvius  (there  and  back  2- 
2^2  ^<<s*  j  donkeys  admitted  to  the  park).  —  The  traveller  may 
return  from  Quisisana  to  Castellammare  by  the  shady  and  pictur- 
esque route  via  i^jssano  (V2^^*  longer;  beginning  indicated  above), 
which  passes  the  ruined  castle  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  Anjou  sov- 
ereigns. The  red  monastery  of  8,  Maria  a  PoxsMno ,  founded  by 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  is  now  unoccupied.   Fine  views. 

The  ascent  of  *Koiite  Faito  (guide  eonvenient)  is  an  attraciiye  excur- 
sion. The  summit,  reached  in  IVs-Shrs.  vi&  Quisisana  and  the  Gampo 
della  Cepparica,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  dark  olive-clad 
peninsula  of  Sorrento  stretehing  into  the  sea ,  the  islands  of  the  Sirens 
(p.  173),  and  Capri.  The  Monte  SanV  Angelo  may  be  ascended  in  2Vs  hrs. 
from  the  Monte  Faito. 

*KoBte  Bant'  Angelo,  4735  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  the  highest  point 
near  the  bay,  commands  a  noble  prospect ,  embracing  the  bays  of  Gaeta, 
Naples,  and  Sidemo,  and  stretching  from  Monte  Gircello  to  the  Punta 
Lieosa  and  to  the  Abruszi.  The  mountain  is  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  wood,  chiefly  chestnut-trees ,  and  offers  various  points  of  Interest  to 
botanists.  Fragments  of  pumice-stone  (rapilli)  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
are  observed  almost  all  the  way  to  the  top.  —  The  ascent,  which  should 
not  be  attempted  without  a  guide,  requires  4-5  hrs.  from  Castellammare 
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(on  donkey-back  3  hrs.  ^  donkey  and  guide  5  tr.\  prpyislons  adyUaible). 
The  guides  should  be  expressly  directed  to  conduct  the  traveller  to  the 
highest  peak  crowned  by  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  which  com- 
mands an  unintenmpted  panoram*.  Otherwise  they  ascend  another  peak, 
the  view  from  which  is  partly  intercepted  by  the  higher  summit.  The 
last  i/i  Tt^-  must  be  accomplished  on  foot.  The  descent  to  Gastellammare, 
either  by  the  slope  of  Monte  Coppola  (see  p.  145),  or  vift  Pimonte  (see 
below),  or  to  Vico  Equense  (see  below),  takes  3  lura.  The  traveller  should 
start  early,  so  as  to  return  to  Gastellammare  before  dusk.  The  ezcursioa 
may  also  be  made  from  Agerola,  from  Vico  Equense,  or  firom  Sorrento. 

Fbox  Graqnano  to  Agebola,  about  7>/sM.,  carriage-road.  OragnanOy 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  Kaples  and  Gastellammare  to  G^agnano, 
see  p.  143.  Carriages  meet  the  trains  (same  charge  as  from  Castellanunare, 
see  p.  144;  274-2^^ hrs.).  —  The  road  gradually  ascends,  winding  round 
the  Monte  Pendolo^  amid  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  fig-trees,  peach-trees, 
walnut-trees,  and  chestnut-trees.  Higher  up  there  are  chestnut- woods  alone. 
Beautiful  retrospect  of  the  Bay  of  Kaples ,  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma. 
and  the  plain  as  far  as  Kola.  The  first  village  of  any  size  is  (^'/s  ^J 
Pimonte  (carr.  from  Gastellammare,  p.  144),  whence  we  may  visit  the  (30 
min.)  Euppressed  Dominican  monastery  of  Belvedere  (1T70  ft.)  or  ascend 
to  the  O/s  hr.)  top  of  Monte  Pendolo.  which  commands  fine  view**  To 
the  S.  is  the  Monte  8.  Ansfelo  (see  p.  145).  From  Pimonte  the  road,  ascends 
between  Monte  Oretaro  and  Monte  Lattaro  (the  ancient  Montee  Lactarii), 
The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  is  obviated  by  a  tunnel  (^/sM.)  through 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  ligjited  with  lamps  and  ofiben  very  m«44y  in 
wet  weather.  From  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  the  road  descends,  amidst 
a  flora  gradually  increasing  in  luxuriance  as  we  advance,  to  Afferola, 
Beautiful  views. 

4«e]ml«>  (about  23G0  ft.)  is  a  mountain  hamlet,  consisting  of  ieveral 
*frazioni^  or  groups  of  houses.  In  the  frazione  of  S.  Lazzaro  (comp.  the 
map,  p.  164)  is  the  *Alhergo  del  Risorffimento  (18  beds*,  pens.  6-8  fir.),' with 
a  view  terrace.  Varione  shady  foot-paths  are  now  being  made  \  e.  g.  to 
t|ie  ruined  Caetello  Avitabilej  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  tber 
Bay  of  Salerno  and  (to  the  W.)  of  Monte  Solaro  on  Capri  and  the  Punta 
di  Gampanella  (p.  150);  Salerno  itself,  Amalfi,  and  the  places  on  the  coast 
are  not  visible.  A  longer  excui«ion  is  that  to  (IVs  I^rO  Montepefifueo^ 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  Po^itano  (p.  173),  to  which  we  may  deflftend 
in  Vci  hr.  From  S.  Lazzaro  we  may  descend,  keeping  always  to  the  left, 
to  (2  brs.)  Amalfi  (p.  169),  by  foot-paths  which  reach  the  coast  road  from 
Positano  to  Amalfi  Cp.  178)  at  TetCica  Minore. 

The  i^RoAD  FROM  Gastellammabb  to  Soebbnto  (10  M. ;  on 
foot  recommended ;  by  carriage  in  172-2  hrs.,  tariff,  p.  144)  i&ene 
of  the  most  beautiful  eicurBionft  in  this  delightful  district.  We  p»8» 
below  the  monastery  of  S.  M«ria  a  Pozzano  (see  p.  145)  to  the  Ciq^o 
d^Orlando  (Osteria).  Splendid  *Ylev.  The  three  rooks  on  tke* 
coast  are  called  I  TreFtaUUi^,  We  next  reaeh  (3^2  ^0  "^ 

ITioo^  Equate  (^HdU-Fens.  d'Ckient,,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2t/2,  d^j.  2^ 
©.  3,  both  incl.  wine,  pens.  6-7,  2  pers.  IG  fr.),  a  town  with  12,0u5' 
inhab.,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  ike  ancient  Ytcus  JEqueMis.. 
Yico  WAS  erected  by  Charles  U.  on  the  cuins  ofthe  ancient  village, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  him.  The  Cathedretl  contains  the  tomV 
of  the  celebrated  jurist  Gaetano  Filangieri  (d.  1788).  In  the  ViUa 
Gittaao  are  several  modem  works  of  art. 

Beyond  Vico  the  deep  outting  of  the  river  Aroo  is  crossed,  by  & 
bridge*  Gn  the  right  we  next  observe  Marina  di  Equa,  beyond 
which  the  road  ascends  between  vineyards  and  olive  plantations  on 
the  slope  of  the  PurUa  di  Seutolo  or  Punta  Ghradelle*    After  having 
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rounded  this  promontory,  the  road  descends  towards  Meta,  and  the 
Tiew  changes.  Before  us  stretches  the  famous  Piano  di  Sorrento,  a 
plain  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines,  remarkable  for  its  salubiiiy  and  its  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Orange  and  olive  groves,  mulberry  -  trees ,  pome- 
granates, flgs,  and  aloes  are  beautifully  intermingled.  This  has 
been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  from  a  very 
early  period.  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  others 
frequently  resided  here,  and  at  the  present  day  visitors  of  all 
nationalities  are  met  with.  The  space  is  limited,  and  the  villages 
are  neither  large  nor  handsome,  but  the  district  generally  is  pervad- 
ed witb  an  air  of  peaceful  enjoyment. 

Xeta  (Trattoria  ViUa  di  Sorrento)  is  a  town  of  8000  inhab., 
with  two  small  harbours.  The  modern  church  of  the  Madonna  del 
LaurOf  on  the  high-road,  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Minerva. 
(Route  to  Oatnaldoli  di  Meta,  see  p.  152.)  The  next  part  ef  the 
road  is  mostly  shut  in  with  walls  (carriages  easily  obtained). 
The  Ponte  Maggiore  leads  across  the  deep  ravine  of  Meta.  We 
next  reach  Carotto,  a  large  vUlage,  extending  in  nearly  a  straight 
Kne  from  the  hills  on  the  left  to  the  Marina  di  Cazzano  on  the 
right.  Then  Poszopiano,  surrounded  by  beautiful  orange-gardens, 
ftnd  lastly  Sanf  AgneUo,  Here,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,. 
^4  M.  from  Sorrento ,  is  situated  the  Albergo  deUa  Cocumelia  on 
the  beach  (see  below).  The  road  then  passes  the  (1.)  ViUa  Quarror' 
eino  and  (r.)  the  Villa  Rubinaeci  or  Rotonda^  traverses  the  long 
suburb,  and  soon  reaches  the  Piazza  of  Sorrento. 

Sorrento.  —  Hotels.  *La  Sihbna  ,  Tbam oktano  A  TAsao,  all  tbree 
belonging  to  Signor  Tramontano,  situated'  between  the  small  and  the  large 
Marina ,  on  an  abrapt  rock  rising  from  the  sea ;  * Vittoria  ,  charmiiigfy 
aitnated  above  the  small  Marina  (cabla-taamwav),  entered  fvom  the  maeketr 
place,  B.  3-1,  (2  pen.  6-8),  L.  ft  A.  IVftr  B.  IVa,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12  it. 
—  A  little  more  to  the  E.  of  the  small  Marina,  *H5tbl  D'^ANGLBTSRaE  {Villa 
Mtrdi)^  B.,  L.,  it  A.  3,  B.  l»/4,  d^j.  2*/*,  I>.  4  (both.  Incl.  wine),  pens. 
7  fr.  (jfos  a  stay  of  some  time  6  fir.);  4iQ0  yds  from  the  masketpplace,  *B.6tbl 
Gkamox  BaBTAQNB,  in  the  Villa  Majo,  B..  L.,  ft.  A  2Vsi  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2  fr. 
80,  D.  4  fr.  80  c.  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-8  fr.  •,  a  little  farther  on,  Hdx.- 
Pbfb..  IiObbkbi  (ViUa  Pieeota  SiretM),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  2>/x.  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vt,  I>. 
$/<,  (hot^  incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.  (for  more  than  2  days 6  fr.);  Hdraa Bbwvoi. 
C  Villa  B.  Severina)  closed  at  present.  All  these  hotels,  situated  in  gard- 
ens, have  private  stairs  descending  to  the  sea  and  small  bathing-establish- 
ments (also  warm  baths),  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  bay. 
Previoua  enqo^  as  to  charges  had  better  be  mad«.  In  snmmer  a  room 
towards  the  K.  with  a  balcony  and  unimpeded  view  should  be  obtained  if 
possible.  —  To  the  £.  of  the  town,  *Ai.fi.  dblla  Coodkblla  (see  above), 
in  a  qvfet  and  pieftaresque  situation,  with  good'  beach  for  bathing, 
pena*  6  fr.  Yilla.  01  Sobbxnto,  Piazea.  Mvniciqplo,  B.  2,  B.  IVs  fr.,  well 
spoken  of.  —  In  the  £.  suburb :  Viijul  Bubihaoci  ,  Boba  Maoba  ,  both 
unpretending  (rooms  only  at  these).  —  Whole  villas  and  furnished 
apartments  may  also  be  procured  for  a  prolonged  stay.  (Information  at 
tbe  latter  hotels.) 

Bettanxanti.  Villa  di  Sorrento  in  the  Piazza  (also  rooms,  pension 
1^6  fir.))  Unione^  in  the  E.  suburb,  on  the  road  to  Meta,  unpretending.  — 
C«#l  ^wopa,  in  the  Piassa  \  CafS-Reitaur.  De  Martino,  Corso  del  Duomo, 
200  paces  from  the  Fiassa.  —  In  the  Piazsa  is  also  the  Oircolo  di  Sorrento^ 
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a  dab  with  reading-room,  etc.,  to  whicb  strangers  are  admitted  gratis  for 
a  week  (tickets  at  the  hotels),  per  month  5  fir. 

Sba-Bath8  on  the-  Piccola  Marina,  */*  M.  distant,  »/«  ''•  —  Phtbicians, 
Dr.  Luiffi  del  MajOy  Dr.  L.  Oalano  (enquire  at  the  Farmada  Finizio,  Corse 
Duomo).  Farmaeia  Astarita. 

Carriages.  The  tariff  for  the  morning  is  lower  than  that  for  the 
afternoon,  so  that  charges  should  always  be  arranged  before  starting.  — 
To  Massalubrense  with  one  horse  1V4-2,  With  two  horses  3-3,  there  and 
back  2-3  or  3-4  fr.-,  to  S.  Agata  via  Massalubrense,  twice  as  much;  to 
Meta,  V4-IV4  or  lV4-2»/4i  to  Vico  Equense,  l»/4-2»/4  or  Si/a-SVi,  to  Castel- 
lammare,  3-4 V2  or  6-9  fr.  —  Two- horse  carr.  may  be  hired  for  2  fr.  the  first 
hr.,  and  IVs  fr.  each  additional  hour.  —  To  Prajano  (p.  173*,  about 
3  hrs' .  drive),  one-horse  carr.  6-10,  two-horse  10-16  fr.  (more  if  hired  at  a 
hotel).    Fees  are  in  every  case  extra. 

Donkey  generally  1  fr.  per  hour  \  for  excursions  of  2-3  hrs.  2-2V«  fr«i 
and  trifling  fee  to  attendant. 

Boata  (mostly  at  the  Piccola  Marina)  1-1  Vi  tc.  per  hour;  to  Capri 
with  2  rowers  6-8,  34  rowers  12,  5-8  rowers  16  fr.  \  to  Gastellammare  about 
the  same. 

English  Ghubch  Sb&vice,  at  the  Hotel  delle  Sirena. 

Bankbb.    a.  Falangola  (wine  and  fruit  dealer,  braneh  in  I^aples)* 

Silk  Wakes  (in  imitotion  of  the  Roman),  Inlaid  Wood  (^tarsia'),  and 
Wood  Casvino,  are  good  and  cheap  at  Sorrento.  The  tarsia  work  has 
lately  become  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  place ;  and  to  encourage 
the  industry  a  government  Scuola  d'Arte  has  been  established  in  the  old 
convent  of  S.  Antonino ,  where  orders  of  all  kinds  are  executed.  Other 
depots  of  these  articles,  which  are  well  adapted  for  souvenirs  and  presents, 
are  kept  by  Luigx  Oargiulo  jk  Figlio  (also  silk  wares),  in  the  Gorso 
Principe  Umberto;  Michel  Grandtfille,  Strada  del  Tasso;  Oius.  Oargiulo 
<£r  Co.,  in  the  same  street.  The  oldest  firm  of  silk-mercers  is  Caeola^  in 
the  Piazza:  other  good  houses  are  the  Fratelli  Miccio^  Strada  del  Tasso, 
Mareeea  (*Aux  deux  Passages'*),  on  the  road  to  Massa,  etc. 

Sorrento ,  sarnamed  ''La  Oentile^j  the  ancient  Surrentum  and 
still  called  by  the  peasants  Surientj  a  small  town  with  7500  inhab., 
and  the  residence  of  a  bishop ,  lies  amid  luxuriant  lemon  and 
oiange-gardens  on  rocks  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  is 
enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  deep  ravines  which  popular  super* 
stition  has  peopled -with  dwarfs  (monacelli).  The  E.  ravine,  by 
which  the  traveller  arriving  from  Meta  crosses  from  the  suburb  to 
the  Piazza,  terminates  In  the  Piccola  Marina,  or  small  harbour. 
The  W.  ravine  opens  Into  the  Marina  Orar^f  or  large  harbour, 
where  there  are  numerous  flshlng-boats  and  a  ship-building  yard. 
During  the  middle  ages  Sorrento  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
but  its  walls  and  towers  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  Roman  Surrentum,  once  rich  in  temples  and  ylllas, 
except  some  subterranean  cisterns,  with  excellent  spring-water, 
vhich  have  defied  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  few  fragments  and  sub- 
structures, which  have  been  dignified  with  pretentLous  names. 

Torquato  TaasOj  the  poet  {Jb.  1544,  d.  at  Rome  1595),  was  a 
native  of  Sorrento.  A  marble  statue  of  the  poet  has  been  erected 
In  the  Piazza.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  with  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  residence  of 
his  attached  sister  Cornelia,  however,  is  still  pointed  out  (Pal.  Ser- 
sale,  Strada  S.  Nicola),  where,  after  a  glorious  but  chequered  career, 
he  was  received  by  her,  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  1592^ 
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In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  Sorrento  is  yisited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans  and  English.  Its  cool 
northern  aspect  admirably  adapts  it  for  a  summer-residence,  and 
it  is  then  frequented  by  both  Italians  and  foreigners  during  the 
bathing -season.  Visitors  generally  bathe  in  the  morning,  devote 
the  hot  part  of  the  day  to  the  'dolce-far-niente*,  make  short 
excursions  in  the  beautiful  environs  late  in  the  afternoon ,  and 
after  sunset  lounge  in  the  Piazza  listening  to  the  band.  —An 
aqueduct,  opened  in  1892,  supplies  the  town  with  excellent  drinking- 
water.  —  The  small  Oiardino  PubblieOj  opposite  the  H6tel  Tra- 
montane, commands  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  sea.  —  A  walk  in 
the  fine  avenue  beside  the  old  city -wall  is  recommended.  We 
reach  the  avenue  by  turning  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  straight 
street  leading  f^om  the  piazza  past  the  Cathedral^  at  the  entrance 
of  which  are  several  ancient  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  —  As 
most  of  the  neighbouring  roads  run  between  high  garden  walls, 
and  are  very  dusty  in  summer,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  walks. 

ExcuBsioNS  BY  BoAT  are  very  pleasant.  Thus  (there  and  back  in 
l*/2-2  hrs.,  with  one  rower  3  fr.)  to  the  Punta  di  Sorrento  ^  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  Punta  di  Scutolo  (p.  146)  to  the 
S.W.,  passing  between  cliffs  where  remains  of  Roman  masonry, 
baths,  and  a  so-called  temple  of  Hercules  are  visible.  The  traveller 
should  not  omit  to  row  into  the  large  ancient  piscina ,  now  called 
Bagno  deUa  Regina  Oiovanna.  The  name  of  the  adjacent  hamlet  of 
Marina  di  Puolo  recalls  the  magnificent  Villa  of  Pollius  Felix, 
described  by  Statins,  the  poet.  A  trip  by  boat  to  Afeta  (p.  147), 
where  there  are  several  fine  grottoes  in  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  coast 
(U  Peeoriello,  la  Pieeola  Azzurra^  etc.),  may  be  made  in  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  cost. 

The  ♦♦Road  to  Massalubbbnse  (272  M.),  like  that  from 
Gastellammare ,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation ,  commands  a  series 
of  beautiful  views.  It  is  frequented  in  the  evening  by  numerous 
carriages,  riders,  and  walkers.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
last  houses  of  Sorrento  it  crosses  the  ravine  of  La  Conca  by  a 
bridge.  To  the  left,  ^4  ^*  fatrther,  the  'Strada  Gapodimonte*,  a 
paved  bridle-path ,  ascends  to  the  left ;  we  diverge  to  the  right  at 
the  second  bend  and  in  7  min.  reach  the  Capodimonte ,  a  famous 
point  of  view.  The  road,  however,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Capodimonte,  commands  retrospectively  nearly  the  same  prospect. 
The  road  then  ascends  to  the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  whence  we  may  de- 
scend in  10-12  min.  to  the  Punta  di  Sorrento,  or  in  about  the  same 
time  to  the  Bagno  della  Regina  Oiovanna  (see  above).  About  1^/4  M. 
ttom  Sorrento  we  reach  Villazxano ,  a  group  of  houses  at  the  foot  of 
tho  telegraph  hill  (p.  161),  which  the  road  makes  a  bend  to 
avoid.  A  magnificent  view  towards  Capri  is  now  suddenly  dis- 
closed. On  the  right  is  the  rooky  islet  of  Verveee.  About  s/4  M. 
farther  we  reach  — 
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Hassalnbrense  (^Alhergo  di  Massa,  tolerable ;  Restaurant  Minerva, 
at  tbe  en  trance,  well  spoken  of),  a  smalltown  of  8500  inhab.,  over- 
shadowed  by  the  oastle  of  £f.  Maria,  to  which  the  Via  Pozzillo  ascends 
(a  boy  had  better  be  hired  as  gnide).  The  key  of  the  Tlew-tower  is 
obtained  at  one  of  the  houses  (small  fee).  On  the  coast  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  and  other  antiquities ;  but  no  tracei 
now  remain  of  the  temple  of  the  Sirens,  which  enjoyed  a  wid« 
reputation  in  antiquity.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco  is  said  to 
occupy  the  site  af  a  temple  of  June.  On  15th  Aug.  a  festival  which 
attracts  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  I9  celebrated 
here  annually.  —  Boats  and  carriages  for  the  retom  to  Sorrento 
are  generally  to  be  found  here ;  also  boats  for  the  passage  to  €apii 
(cheaper  than  at  Sorrento).  —  The  road,  making  a  curve  round  th« 

Monte  8.  Nicola,  ascends  to  8,  Agata  (about  2V2  M* ;  see  p.  1-61). 

From  llMsalubrense  we  may  proceed  in  */«  hr.  by  3.  Maria  to  iiie  village 
of  Termini  (Osteria),  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  S.  Costanzo  (1470  ft.),  the  highe«t 
point  of  the  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  (a  fine  point  of  view ;  ascent  somewhat 
fatiguing^  a  hermit  at  the  top).  Beyond  Termini  the  road  gradually  de* 
soends  to  the  Fuata  di  Oampanella  (155  ft.),  the  extremity  of  the  peniiisnla, 
13/4  hr.  from  Haasalubrense.  This  waA  the  ancient  €^i>e  of  Minerva,  ao  named 
after  a  temple  said  to  have  been  erected  here  by  Ulysses  in  honour  of 
that  goddess.  The  promontory  owes  its  modem  name  to  the  bells  of  one 
of  the  watch-towers  erected  along  the  coast  by  Charles  V.  as  a  pro* 
tection  against  pirates.  So  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  numeroua 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  coast  were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Barbary 
pirates.  From  this  bare  and  lonely  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  Lighthovkf 
and  overgrown  with  olives  and  myrtles,  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  distant 
view  of  the  sea ,  the  coast ,  and  the  island  of  Capri,  3  M.  distant.  Beyond 
the  lighthouse  are  considerable  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  (Donkey 
from  Massa  for  the  entire  excursion  about  5  fr.  —  Those  who  make  the 
excursioo  &om  dorreato  to  the  Punta  Campaaella  should  allow  ibr  it 
7-8  hrs.  in  all.) 

From  Termini  the  traveller  may  descend  to  the  S.  to  Nerano  and  the 
Marina  del  Cantone,  whence  the  ruins  of  Crapolla,  2  M.  to  the  E.,  xaay 
be  visited  by  boat.  On  this  trip  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  the  three 
Islands  of  the  Sirens,  also  called  1  Galli  (p.  173).  At  the  landing-place 
of  Crapolla  we  observe  remains  of  a  wall  with  a  fpuntain  in  the  centre, 
and  traces  of  an  aqueduct ;  higher  up  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
and  early-Bomanesque  basilica  of  8.  Pietro^  the  eight  marble  and  granite 
columns  of  which  are  probably  derived  from  some  ancient  temple.  Good 
walkers  may  ascend  from  this  point  to  S.  Agata  (see  p.  151)  and  return 
thence  to  Sorrento. 

The  Hbiohts  abotb  Sobsbnto  afford  many  fine  po^lnte  of  view, 
the  paths  to  which  are  generally  steep,  narrow,  and  viewless ,  and 
most  conveniently  reached  on  donkey-badL.  Walking  is^  however, 
not  unpleasant  in  the  cool  season. 

A  very  favourite  point  is  the  Deserlo,  11/4-11/2  l^r-  fro**  *^® 
Piazza  of  Sorrento.  The  carriage -road  leads  by  Massalubrense  and 
5.  Agata  (see  p.  161 ;  carriages,  p.  148).  Walkers  and  riders  leave 
the  Massa  road,  and  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  8trada  Capodi- 
monie  (p.  149).  Beyond  the  second  bend  we  hold  to  the  1^  (to 
the  right  to  Capodimonte ,  see  p.  149).  Farther  on  (10  min.)  we 
avoid  the  Crocevia  road  to  the  left  and  go  straighten  between  garden- 
walls.    In  Y4  hr.  we  turn  to  the  left  to  Priora,  which  we  reach  after  an 
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ascent  of  5-10  min. ;  ^e  then  pass  through  a  yaulted  passage,  go 
straight  on  across  the  Largo  Priora,  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the 
church ,  turn  to  the  right  opposite  the  Campanile  (and  again  to  the 
right),  and  follow  the  paved  path.  The  red  building  on  the  hill  he- 
fore  us  is  the  Deserto,  36-40  min.  from  Priora.  —  The  "Deserto  is 
a  suppressed  monastery ,  in  which  an  establishment  for  destitute 
chil^en  has  recently  been  fitted  up  by  monks.  In  retufti  for  the  re- 
freshments offered  to  visitors,  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution is  expected.  The  roof  of  the  building  commands  a  charming 
prospect  of  both  bays,  and  the  island  of  Capri ;  in  front  of  the  latter 
rises  the  hill  of  S.  Costanzo  p.  (150),  to  the  left  of  which  is  the 
solitary  little  church  of  8.  Maria  deUa  Neve.  —  From  the  Deserto 
we  may  return  by  the  village  of  8.  Agata  (*Pens.  Bourhon-Brand- 
meyeVf  6  fr.,  with  restaurant),  a  picturesque  summer-resort,  8/4  M. 
to  the  S.E.  The  church  contains  a  high -altar  of  inlaid  marble. 
An  important  festival  is  celebrated  here  on  August  15th.  A  new 
carriage-road,  commanding  fine  views,  leads  from  S.  Agata  to 
Massalubrense  (p.  150).  The  descent  to  Sorrento  through  the 
beautiful  chestnut  wood  of  La  Tigliana  is  very  steep. 

Another  interesting  excursion  is  to  the  Telegrafo  (785  ft.),  a 
somewhat  steep  hill,  on  which  there  used  to  be  an  optic  telegraph 
communicating  with  Capri,  2Y2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  which  com- 
mands an  admirable  view.  We  may  ascend  either  from  Villazzano 
in  20-26 min.  (p.  149;  2^2  M-  ^^om  Sorrento;  boy  as  guide  through 
the  woods  40-50  c),  or  by  following  the  route  to  the  Deserto  as  far 
as  the  point  where  the  road  to  Priora  diverges  to  the  left  (Y2  ^^0* 
From  that  point  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  (10  min.) 
a  guard -house  of  the  Uffizio  DaziariO  of  Massalubrense,  about 
30  paces  beyond  which  we  enter  the  second  gate  on  the  right  leading 
through  the  yard  of  a  cottage  (2-3  soldi).  In  6  min.  more  the  path 
leads  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  telegraph.  —  At  the  foot  of  the 
Mil  lies  the  *VaIle  delle  Pigne,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
number  of  handsome  pines.  The  view  of  Capri  hence  is  justly 
celebrated.  Quails  are  captured  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  in  the  island  of  Capri,  in  large  numbers 
in  May,  June,  September,  and  October,  affording  considerable 
profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

An  admirable  survey  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  is  afforded  by  the 
*Ficcolo  8.  Angelo  (1460  ft.),  IV2  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  Sorrento. 
The  route  ascends  from  the  Piazza  of  Sorrento  along  the  E.  margin 
of  the  E.  ravine,  passing  Cesarano  and  Barantca.  At  the  top  is  a 
deserted  cottage.  From  this  point  we  ascend  slightly  to  the  S.,  then 
follow  the  footpath  leading  through  woods  to  the  right ,  along  the 
slope  of  the  Tore  di  'Sorrento,  to  (I-IV2  l^^O  S.  Agata  (see  above). 
Picturesque  views  below  u«  all  the  way. 

The  Oonti  4ell«  Fontanelle,  a  chain  of  hills  adjoining  the  Piccolo 
S.  Angtio  to  the  S.E.  and  commanding  a  surrey  of  the  bays  of  lifaples  and 
8a1emM»,  miay  be  reached  from  Sorrento  in  IV2  hr.  by  a  path  whi^h  diverges 
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to  the  right  from  the  Meta  road  at  the  white  summer-house  of  the  ViUa 
Caeaee,  between  the  villages  of  Pottopiano  and  Carotto,  We  may  ascend 
to  the  W.  to  the  TeUgrafo  di  MarecoccolOt  which  is  an  admirable  point 
of  view. 

Above  Meta  (p.  147)  lies  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Gamald^U  di 
Keta,  now  a  country-seat  of  the  Conte  Giusso,  commanding  an  excellent 
view.  It  is  reached  in  21/4  hrs.  from  Sorrento :  dusty  road  to  Meta  31/4  M. 
(carriage  in  20-25  min.,  s/4  fr.).  At  a  large  red  house  we  turn  to  the  left 
into  the  lane  called  Yico  Alheri  and  ascend  to  an  olive-groye  and  (1 M.)  the 
church  of  Alberi.  Then  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  (Vs  M.)  the  Villa 
OiusiO'Astapicma^  where  the  best  point  of  view  is  the  rondel  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  park,  about  V*  H.  from  the  entrance.  As  the  view  is  finest  towards 
sunset,  the  excursion  should  not  bo  made  at  too  early  an  hour  (gardener 

V2-I  fr-). 

A  fatiguing  but  interesting  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  Vice  Alvane 
(2105  ft.),  the  path  to  which  also  diverges  from  the  Meta  road  by  the 
Villa  Gacace  (see  above).  It  then  crosses  ti^e  heights  of  the  OonH  4i  Oere- 
menna.    (From  Sorrento,  there  and  back,  6-7  hrs.,  with  guide.) 

We  may  also  walk  in  2  hrs.  via  Meta,  Arbore,  Fomaeelle^  and  Preaztano 
to  the  village  of  8.  Maria  a  CattellOy  where  from  a  projecting  rock  a 
view  is  obtained  of  Pontano^  2000  ft.  below,  to  which  a  path  descends 
in  steps.  On  15th  Aug.,  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival  at  Positano  (comp. 
p.  173),  many  visitors  ascend  from  Sorrento  to  S.  Maria  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  illumination  below. 

Capri. 

Comp,  Map,  p.  144. 

As  the  trips  of  the  steamer  are  neither  very  regular  nor  punctual 
(the  weather,  number  of  passengers,  etc.,  often  deciding  the  question), 
enquiry  on  this  subject  should  be  made  at  the  hotels,  or,  better  still,  at 
the  shipping  offices.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  E.  or  IT.  the  Blue  Orotto  is  not  accessible  —  a  fact,  however, 
which  the  captain  of  the  steamer  is  careful  not  to  mention.  On  windy 
days,  moreover,  the  roughness  of  the  water  is  apt  to  occasion  sea-sickness. 
—  Unless  the  traveller  is  much  pressed  for  time,  he  should  not  attempt 
to  crowd  the  excursion  into  one  day,  as,  in  addition  to  the  Blue  Grotto, 
he  will  barely  have  time  to  visit  the  Villa  of  Tiberius.  The  view  from 
the  latter,  moreover,  is  far  less  attractive  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than 
by  evening  light.  One  whole  day  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the  island, 
and  besides  the  above  two  chief  attractions,  the  Punta  Tragara,  Anacapri, 
and  Monte  Solaro  should  be  visited,  or  a  sail  taken  round  the  island. 

From  Naples  to  Oapri.  Mah.  Stkambr  (vi&  Vico  Equense,  Meta, 
Sorrento,  and  Massalubrense)  of  the  Soeietii  Ifapoletana  di  Jfavigeuioiu  (office, 
Marina  ITuova  14)  ply  to  Capri  daily,  weather  permitting,  leaving  the 
Immacolatella  (PJ.  G,  5;  p.  38)  at  3.30  p.m.  (in  winter  2  p.m.),  and 
returning  from  Capri  early  in  the  morning.  Another  Stbaxboat  of  the 
same  company  leaves  the  harbour  beside  the  Castel  deir  Ovo  (PI.  F,  7; 
p.  34)  daily  at  9  a.m.,  touches  at  Sorrento  (l*/4  hr.),  and  proceeds  direct 
to  the  Blue  Grotto,  weather  permitting.  After  visiting  the  latter,  the 
passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  Marina  of  Capri,  arriving  about  12  or  12.30. 
The  vessel  starts  again  about  3  p.m.  and  reaches  Naples  about  6  p.m.  Fare 
to  Capri  6  ft.  (from  Sorrento  5  fr.);  return -ticket,  available  tot  three 
months ,  10  fr.  Embarcation  and  landing  at  Naples  and  at  Capri  20  c.  each 
person ;  boat  into  the  Blue  Grotto,  see  p.  16S.  —  A  small  Local  Stbambr 
(Contere  di  CaptH)  also  plies  between  Naples  and  Capri  when  the 
weather  allows,  leaving  Capri  on  Mon.  &  Frid.  at  10  a.m.  and  Naples 
(Immacolatella;  PI.  G,  5)  on  Tues.  A  .'^at.  at  2  p.m.  (single  fare  3  fr.  first- 
dass,  return  available  for  a  week,  5  fr.)* 

From  Sorrento  to  Oapri.  Mail  Stbambb,  see  aboye.  By  Small  Boat 
the  passage  takes  2-2i/s  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  148).  A  four^ared  boat  for  the 
excursion  to  Capri  and  Amalfl  costs  3040  fr.,  the  night  being  spent  at 
Capri.    From  Massalubrense  to  Capri,  see  p.  150.    Boat  from  Capri   to 
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Amalfl  (4-5  hn.)«  with  2  vowen  12,  4  rowers  18,  6  rowers  25  fr.  (bargaining 
necessary).  Fine  weather  is  indispensable,  but  a  perfect  calm  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  MarifM  Cfrande  (p.  154),  or  chief  landing-place ,  is  on  the  K.  side 
of  fbe  island ;  when  a  strong  K.  wind  is  blowing,  steamers  anchor  at  the 
Marina  Piceola  (p.  155)  on  the  S.  side.  The  ascent  from  the  latter  can  only 
be  made  on  foot.  Order  is  now  tolerably  well  maintained  at  the  landing- 
place  at  Capri.  Boat  from  steamer  to  landing-place  ^  c.  One  soldo  is 
sufficient  payment  for  assistance  rendered  to  passengers  on  landing ;  a  few 
coppers  may  also  be  thrown  into  'he  water  for  the  boys  to  dive  for. 

Hotela  in  Oapri  (often  very  full,  so  that  is  advisable  to  secure  rooms 
beforehand).  On  the  Marina:  *HdTKL  Bbtstol,  d^pendance  of  the  Quisi- 
Bana,  at  the  quay,  R.  2-3,  L.  V«i  A.  1/2^  B.  IV4,  d<j.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  6^  fr.; 
Obanos  Bsktaonb,  with  terrace  and  sea-baths,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2>/2,  B.  1,  d^j. 
2Vz,  !>•  4  (both  inol.  wine),  pens.  6  fr.;  Bblxsvux,  B.,  L.»  A  A.  2,  B.  */4, 
d^j.  2Vsi  ^-  d  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6  fr. ;  these  two  also  close  to  the 
landing-place.  —  Admirablp  HtucOed  a  littk  to  the  W.  of  the  lancKnff-plaee, 
loith  terraces:  ^Gbottb  Bleub,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2-8,  B.  1,  d^J.  3,  D.  4  (both 
incl  wine),  pens.  6  fr.,  with  sea-baths;  Louvkb,  Bbblinbb  Hop,  R  ,  L.,  A 
A.  2-3,  B.  1,  d6j.  8,  D.  4V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7  fr.  —  Higher  stilly 
on  (he  road  to  Capri:  *Sgbweizebhof,  ddpendance  of  the  Quisisana  (see 
below),  same  charges  as  Hf^tel  Bristol.  —  In  the  Toten  of  Capri:  *Qdi8I8ana 
(omnibus  at  the  quay),  on  the  way  to  the  Certosa  (see  p.  155),  R.  2-3,  L.  1/2, 
A.  V«i  B.  iV«,  dtfj.  3,  D.  4V«,  omn.  »/«  (with  luggage  V/i)trr,  Paoano,  on 
the  road  to  Quisisana,  frequented  by  Oermans,  plain,  pens.  6,  for  less 
than  three  days,  7  fr.  (numerous  reminiscences  of  artist-guests  s  the  garden 
contains  a  handsome  palm-tree);  Continbntal,  R,  L.,  &  A.  i2i/s,  B.  1^4, 
d^j-  8,  D.  4Vs  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  6-8  fir  ;  "^Hotel  db  Fbancb,  to  tne 
left  of  the  Piazza,  on  the  way  to  the  Tiberio,  with  S.  aspect  and  small 
girden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  8  (both  incl.  wine)  pens.  6  fr.  (less 
than  three  days  7,  f^m  June  to  Dec.  5Vs-6V2fr.),welI  spoken  of;  Fabaglioni, 
in  a  siHe-street  to  the  right  of  the  red  to  the  Tiberio,  near  the  Hot.  de 
Fr  nee,  R.  2V«,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  for  a  lyeek  or 
more6-7fr.daily.  —  *Bd8btti  (with restaurant),  Corso  Tiberio,  unpretending. 

Oafe-ReBtanraats.  *Cafi  Bidigeigei^  good  and  moderate  (German  beer, 
groceries,  paper,  etc.;  agency  for  furnished  rooms;  propr.  Morffano)\  Caffd 
ai  Vermouth  di  TorinOy  in  the  Piazza,  a  favourite  resort.  —  Confbctionbb  : 
Pastieceria  CtiUfano^  in  the  Piazza  (English  spoken).  —  Fubkished  Apabt- 
WLTSts  numerous  and  cheap  (from  30  fr.  per  month,  including  breakfast)  both 
in  Capri  and  Anacapri.  —  Physicians :  Dr.  J.  Cerio^  Dr.  Oiov.  Matotino^  speak 
English  and  French;  physicians  at  Anacapri,  see  p.  167. 

Oarria^a.  From  the  Marina:  to  the  town  of  Capri  with  one  horse 
IVs  fr*i  there  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  2Vs  fr.;  with  two  horses,  3  and 
4  fr. ;  to  Anacapri,  with  one  horse,  8  fr.,  there  and  back ,  4  fr.,  with  two 
horses,  5  and  6  fr.  From  the  town  of  Capri  to  Anacapri,  with  one  horse, 
li/x  fr.,  there  and  hack,  ^k  ft.,  with  two  horses,  3  and  4  fr. 

Donkey  from  the  Manna  to  the  town  of  Capri  1,  fforee  IV4  fr.,  in 
the  reverse  direction  */«  or  1  fr. ;  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio  and  back  2Vs 
or  3  fr. ;  to  Anacapri  and  back  2V2  and  3  fr. ;  to  the  top  of  the  Solaro 
4Vcfr.;  from  the  town  to  Anacapri  and  back  IVs  and  2  fr.  —  Guides  are 
quite  unnecessary  unless  time  is  very  limited.  A  boy  to  show  the  way 
may  be  engaged  for  several  hours  for  Vs"!  fr* 

Boats  (bargaining  necessary)  about  IV2  fr.  per  hour :  trip  to  the  Blue 
Grotto,  see  p.  168 ;  *giro',  or  tour  of  the  island  (p.  169),  6-8  fr.  To  Sorrento, 
see  p.  148;  the  hotels  Quisisana  and  Pagano  possess  in  common  a  very 
comfortable  boat  for  8  pers.,  which  is  hired  for  the  trip  to  Sorrento  with 
six  rowers  for  14  fr. ;  boats  with  four  rowers  for  smaller  parties  are  also 
provided  (8fr.).  —  Boat  from  the  Marina  Piceola^  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  (see  p.  156),  to  the  Grotta  del  Arsenale  or  the  Green  Grotto  and 
round  the  E.   end  of  the  island  to  the  Marina,  4-5  fr. 

Fholish  Cbubch  Sbbvicb  in  winter. 

D18TAKCE8  in  Capri.    From  either  Marina  to  the   town,  20-30  min. ; 
he  Piassa  in  the  town  to  the  ViUa  di  Tiberio  ^  ^li.hr.^  from  the 
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Piazza  to  the  I\ttUa  Tragara^  20  min. ;  thence  by  the  E.  coast  f o  the  Areo 
NaturaU^  60  min.:  thence  to  the  Villa  of  Tiberhu,  50  min.  The  whole 
circuit  from  the  Piazza  to  the  Panta  Tragara,  Arco  !Natarale  and  the 
Villa,  and  back  to  the  Piazza  takes  thns  about  Shrs.,  besides  halts.  The 
visit  to  Anacapri  and  Monte  Bolaro  takes  8-4  hrs.,  there  and  baek.  All  the 
different  walks  (upwards  of  ^))  are  described  in  Dr.  Alan  Wallers'  little 
Handbook  to  Capri  (Kaples,  Furchheim,  1893). 

Caprit  the  ancient  Capreae^  is  a  small,  mountainous  island  of 
oblong  form.  Its  picturesque  outline  forms  one  of  the  most  charming 
points  in  the  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  Mghest  point  is  the 
Monte  Solaro  on  the  W.  side,  1920  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  towards  the 
E.  huge  cliffs,  ahout  900  ft.  in  height,  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea. 
The  island,  which  contains  about  4700  inhab.  and  the  two  small 
towns  of  Capri  and  Anaeapriy  yields  fruit,  oil,  and  excellent 
red  and  white  wines  in  abundance.  The  indigenous  flora  comprises 
800  species.  The  inhabitants  support  themselves  partly  by  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  wine  and  by  Ashing,  but  by  far  the  largest  source 
of  income  is  afforded  hy  the  strangers  who  visit  the  island  yearly 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  The  men  frequently  emigrate  to  South 
America,  but  generally  return  to  Capri  again.  The  women,  who 
wear  a  tasteful  veil  of  black  lace,  employ  themselves  mainly  with 
weaving.  Interesting  popular  festivals  are  held  on  the  feast  of  S. 
Costanzo ,  the  patron-saint  of  the  island  (May  14th),  on  the  day 
of  S.  Antonio  (June  13th ;  at  Anacapri"),  and  on  the  7th  and  8th 
Sept.  (in  honour  of  the  Virgin;  on  the  Tibetio  and  Solaro). 

The  island  first  came  into  notice  under  Augustus,  who  showed  a  great 
partiality  for  it,  and  founded  palaces,  baths,  and  aquetducts  here.  Tiberius 
erected  twelve  villas,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  gods,  in  the  principal  parts 
of  the  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Villa  Jovis  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
67),  after  he  had  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  Sejanus  and 
retired  hither  (A^D.  27).  He  remained  here  almost  uninterruptedly  till 
his  death  in  37,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  81.  Exaggerated  accounts 
are  given  of  the  cruelty  and  profligacy  of  the  emperor,  even  towards  the 
close  of  his  career.  The  tranquillity  and  inaccessibility  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  geniality  of  the  climate,  were  the  attractions  which  indited 
him  to  spend  so  many  years  in  it.  Considerable  remains  of  the  buildings 
of  Tiberius  are  still  extant.  In  1803,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars ,  Capri 
was  captured  by  the  English  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  fortified,  and  con- 
verted into  a  miniature  Gibraltar.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  afterwards  th« 
commandant.  In  Oct.  1808,  however,  the  island  was  recaptured  by  the 
French  under  Lamarque  by  a  brilliant  coup-de^main. 

During  the  last  20-30  years  Capri  has  become  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions to  visitors  to  the  Bay  of  iTaples,  not  only  in  spring  and  autumn  but 
also  in  summer,  when  many  permanent  foreign  residents  of  Naples  take 
up  their  temporary  abode  here.  The  island,  indeed,  is  not  seen  in  its 
full  beauty  except  in  summer. 

From  the  Marina  Orande ,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  where 
there  are  several  hotels  (p.  163),  two  routes  ascend  to  the  small  town 
of  Capri.  Both  are  destitute  of  shade  and  are  far  from  pleasant  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  shorter,  but  steeper  path  to  the  left 
(£.)  ascends  in  steps.  The  winding  carriage-road  to  the  right  (W.) 
passes  8,  Costanzo^  one  of  the  oldest  chnrohes  in  S.  Italy,  with 
antique  columns.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  town,  abandoned  in  the 
16th  cent,  on  account  of  repeated  inroads  of  pirates.    Only  a  few 
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other  rains  recall  the  existence  of  this  town,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Marina. 

Capri  (460  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  2800  inhab., 
lies  on  the  saddle  which  connects  the  E.  heights  of  the  island  (Lo 
Capo)  with  the  western  (Mte.  Solaro),  and  is  commanded  -by  two 
tower  hills  (S.  Michele  and  Castiglione)^  the  first  crowned  with  an- 
cient ruins,  the  second  with  a  dilapidated  castle.  The  road  firom  the 
Marina  Grande  unites  with  that  from  Aiiacapri,  and  shortly  afterwards 
com«s  to  an  «nd  in  the  small  Piazza ,  with  the  Municipio ,  the  post 
and  telegraph  -office ,  and  the  chemist's.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends 
to  the  chnrch  of  S.  Stefano.  A  small  collection  of  paintings  and 
sketches  by  artists  living  in  Capri  may  be  seen  In  the  town  (adm. 
%«.).  —  The  route  to  the  Marina  Piccola  is  as  follows:  from  the 
Piazza  we  follow  the  road  to  Anaoapri  for  7  min. ,  descend  some 
steps  to  the  right  by  the  last  honse  on  the  right^  pass  under  the  road 
hy  the  arch  to  the  left,  and  descend  the  stony  path  to  the  shore 

i}/i  hr.),  where  there  are  some  fishers'  huts  (wine). 

To  reach  the  dastfc^lioiie  (boy  as  gnide  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  owner),  we  ascend  from  the  Piazsa  by  the  steps  leading  to  the  church 
(see  above)  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  H6tel  Tiberio.  Here 
w^e  pass  through  the  hotel  and  enter  a  vaulted  passage  to  the  right,  lead- 
ing to  the  wall  of  the  fortress.  Beyond  the  church  of  S.  Teresa  we  pass 
through  another  vaulted  passage  and  then  follow  the  path  to  (20  min.)  a 
precipitous  rocky  slope  below  the  castle.  Splendid  view  of  CSapri  and 
the  Piccola  Marina  (still  more  extensive  from  the  tower  of  the  castle). 
The  Grotta  del  (ki^glUmt^  on  the  S.  side,  is  reached  by  a  fatiguing  series 
of  stone  steps.  —  For  the  ascent  of  the  8.  Hiohele  a  permesso  must  be 
obtained  from  its  owner,  Principe  Caracciolo,  who  lives  in  the  Villa 
Catarina,  adjoining  the  Hdtel  Quisisana  (easily  obtained  through  the  land- 
lord). The  entrance  is  beside  the  little  church  of  La  Oroce,  on  the  way  to 
th«  Tiberio.  We  here  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  an  ancient  road,  which 
formerly  led  to  a  Villa  of  Tiberius  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Extensive  sub* 
structures  and  vaults  still  exist  below  the  vineyards.  Magnificent  view 
of  the  Marina  Grande,  the  Solaro,  the  Oulf  of  Capri,  and  Ulc  Peninsula 
of  Sorrento.  At  the  foot  of  l^e  S.  Michele  is  another  stalactite  cavern ;  the 
keeper  demands  1-2  fr.  for  torches,  but  a  bargain  should  be  made. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  by  a  vaulted  passage  beyond  the  flight  of 
steps  ascending  to  the  church  of  S.  Stefano ,  then  turning  to  the 
right,  passing  the  H6tel  Pagano ,  turning  to  the  left  again  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  H6tel  Quisisana  (the  path  straight  on  leads  to  the 
Certosa,  founded  in  1363,  now  a  barrack),  and  skirting  the  sub- 
stantial Roman  masonry  of  Le  CamereUe  (probably  connected  with 
the  construction  of  a  road  through  the  valley),  we  are  led  by  a  path 
which  ascends  sligthly  to  the  left  about  400  yds.  from  the  Quisi- 
sana to  the  (10  min.  more)  *Pnnta  Tragara  (Restaurant),  the 
S.E.  promontory.  This  point  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  Capri 
and  the  S.  «oa8t,  with  three  precipitous  oliffs  called  the  FaragUoni. 
On  the  summit  of  II  Monacone  ('Great  Monk'),  farther  to  the  E., 
are  remains  of  a  Roman  tomb,  and  near  the  Punta  are  the  remains 

of  a  Roman  house  exhumed  in  1885. 

A  patb  leads  hence  to  the  Aveo  Naturale.  From  the  Punta  Tragara  we 
d«0eend  tke  steps  to  the  right  of  the  *ViUa  Tragara^  and  follow  the  good 
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Footpath  (stone  seats  at  intervals)  along  the  slope,  oi^joying  *Views  of 
the  Faraglioni  and  of  the  Polyphemu  rock.  The  path ,  proceeding  some^ 
times  hy  flights  of  steps,  nndalates  round  the  TeUgrafo  or  Tuoro  QrandBy 
a  hill  with  an  old  optic  telegraph  and  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Tiberius 
on  the  top.  At  the  gorge  descending  on  the  N.  from  this  hill  towards 
the  sea ,  we  turn  inland ,  and  in  50  min.  from  the  Punta,  at  a  group  of 
houses,  reach  the  path  descending  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
Arco  Naturale  (see  below).  The  view  of  the  B.  coast  from  this  path  is  ttiU 
0ner  tliAn  that  from  the  arch  itself. 

The  N.E.  promontory ,  called  Lo  Capo ,  is  sapposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Villa  JoviSy  to  which  Tiberias  retired  for 
nine  months  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  (3/4  hr.  from  the  town  of 
Capri).  The  path  cannot  be  mistaken.  From  the  Piazza  we  pass 
to  the  left  through  the  archway  bearing  the  sign  of  the  H6tel  de 
France  and  follow  first  the  Corso  di  Tiberio,  the  narrow  main  street 
of  Capri ,  and  then  a  paved  track  to  (8  min.)  a  large  ruined  house 
from  which  a  tall  agave  grows  picturesquely  (to  the  right  the  path 
to  the  Arco  Naturale  and  the  'Telegrafo',  see  below).  Our  path 
passes  between  this  rain  and  the  picturesque  little  church  of  8.  Mi' 
eheUy  continues  at  the  same  level  or  slightly  ascending,  with  a  yiew 
of  the  chapel  at  the  Yilla  of  Tiberius  above  and  of  the  old  light- 
house, and  at  length  skirts  the  slope  to  the  right.  On  the  right, 
a  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  last  hill,  we  pass  a  dean  tavern 
(good  Capri  1^/4  fr.  per  bottle)  called  *Salto  di  Tiberio*,  after  the 
rock  (745  ft.  above  the  sea)  from  which,  according  to  a  purely 
mythical  story,  the  tyrant  precipitated  his  victims.  A  projecting 
platform  with  a  railing  affords  a  view  of  the  sea  below.  A  good 
idea  of  the  height  of  these  rocks  may  be  gained  by  dropping  a  stone 
over  the  railing  and  noting  the  time  it  takes  to  fall  into  the  sea.  — * 
To  the  right  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Lighthouse  (View). 
The  Tarantella  dancers  who  usually  present  themselves  here  expect 
i/2-l  fr.  for  their  exhibition. 

After  a  slight  ascent  we  reach  the  *Tilla  di  Tiberio  (pronouno- 
ed  Timberio  by  the  natives),  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  which 
are  now  used  as  a  cow-hoase.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  vault- 
ed chambers  and  corridors ,  the  uses  of  which  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. On  the  highest  point  is  the  small  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
del  Soceorao  (1050  ft.),  with  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who  offers 
wine  and  for  a  trifling  donation  allows  the  visitor  to  inscribe  his 
*  testimonium  praesentiae".  This  point  commands  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  island  and  the  blue  sea,  of  the  barren  Punta  di  Campanella 
opposite,  and  the  two  bays ;  even  Psestum  and  the  Ponza  Islands 
(to  the  N.W.)  are  visible  in  clear  weather. 

In  returning  we  take  the  path  which  diverges  to  the  right  by  the 
ruined  house  with  the  agave  (see  above*,  20  min.  from  the  Salto  di  Tibe* 
rio);  we  then  cross  gardens  and  fields  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tele<« 
graph  wires.  In  10  min-,  at  a  group  of  houses,  we  reach  the  upper  end 
of  the  gorge  mentioned  above,  in  which  ends  the  path  from  the  Punta 
Tragara  round  the  E.  side  of  the  Telegrafo.  To  the  left  in  this  valley, 
8  min.  farther,  and  reached  by  a  path  which  is  rather  rough  towards  the 
end,  rises  the  *Ar90  Haterale,  a  magnificent  natural  archway  in  the  rock, 
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where  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  imposing  and  nigged  cliflb.  A 
▼iait  to  the  Orotta  di  Miiromania,  to  which  180  steps  descend,  may  be 
combined  with  this  excursion  (we  retrace  onr  steps  for  4  min.,  then 
descend  to  the  left  to  the  steps,  passing  through  some  small  gardens).  This 
grotto  contained  a  shrine  of  Mithras,  the  ^nnconqnered  god  of  the  sun% 
whose  cult  was  introduced  to  Rome  from  the  East,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
later  emperors  spread  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Roman 
remains  may  be  seen  in  the  cave.  —  Returning  to  the  aboye-mentioned 
group  of  houses,  we  may  thence  reach  the  Punta  Tragara  by  the  foot- 
path mentioned  on  p.  156. 

Fbom  Capbi  to  Anacapm  (20  minutes'  drive ;  8/4  hi.  on  foot). 
A  road  in  long  windings  hewn  in  the  roek,  constructed  in  1874, 
now  supersedes  the  flight  of  535  steps  (to  the  foot  of  which  249 
more  ascended  from  the  Marina)  which  used  to  form  the  chief  ap- 
proach to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  This  road  commands 
beautiful  views.  Above  it  rise  the  ruins  of  the  medi»val  Caatello 
di  Barbarosmj  named  after  the  pirate  who  destroyed  it  In  the 
16th  century. 

AaibOapri.  —  Hotels.  HdrBL  Edbr,  a  new  house,  opened  in  summer 
1883,  pens,  with  R.  10  fr.,  omnibus  1  fr. ;  Pasapiso,  in  the  Piazza,  near  the 
church,  R.  1-lVi,  B.  V«i  <l^j-  2,  D.2  both  incl.  wine),  pens.  5  fr.,  with 
garden  and  view,  unpretending;  Convknto,  in  a  suppressed  monastery, 
said  to  be  comfortable  and  to  command  fine  views,  but  not  much  frequented, 
-:-  Trattoria,  with  the  sign  RtstauranUBottiglieria^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
village.  —  Furnished  Room$  in  several  houses. 

Physicians,    Dr,  Oreen;  JDr,  Cuomo;  Dr.  Axel  MunthA,  a  Swede. 

Anaeapri  (880  ft.) ,  the  second  little  town  in  the  island ,  with 

2000  inhab.)  is  scattered  over  the  lofty  plain  which  slopes  towards 

the  W.,  and  has  recently  become  a  favourite  summer-residence  for 

German  visitors  and  others.     Tlie  first  house  on  the  road,  to  the 

left ,  outside  the  village ,  is  the  ViUa  Jlfo2aro,now  converted  into  a 

hotel  (Eden  Hotel,  see  above).     On  the  right  side  of  the  street,  in 

the  village,  adjoining  the  house  of  the  wine-merchant  Moll,  is  an 

old  convent  (now  an  hotel,  see  above) ,  with  a  handsome  court  and 

the  church  of  8,  Miehele,  containing  a  majolica  pavement  of  the 

17th  century.   The  tower  of  the  church  of  8,  8ofia  commands  a  fine 

view.  —  Adjoining  Anaeapri  is  the  pleasant  village  of  CapriU. 

A  beautiful  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  *MigUera,  We  follow  the  lane 
to  the  E.  of  the  Paradiso  Hotel  for  260  paces,  towards  Monte  Solaro,  the 
base  of  which  is  skirted  by  a  dry  path  leading  in  Vs  hr,  to  the  8.  verge 
of  the  plateau  (fine  view).  About  900  paces  higher  up,  the  view  is  open 
as  far  as  the  Faraglioni.  On  the  return  we  enjoy-  a  good  survey  of  the 
l^cturesque  villages  of  Anaeapri  and  Caprile,  whose  houses  have  almost 
an  Oriental  appearance.  —  There  are  Roman  ruins  at  the  village  of 
DoffMcu/a,  on  the  H'.W.  side  of  the  plateau,  where  a  villa  of  Tiberius 
once  stood. 

The  •AscfiKT  OP  Moktb  SoiiABO  (1  hr.)  is  recommended  to  toler- 
able walkers.  The  route  is  easily  found.  We  quit  the  road  imme- 
diately beyond  the  garden  of  the  Yilla  Molaro  (see  above),  and 
follow  the  lane  on  the  left  (as  we  come  from  Oapri)  past  the  Villa 
Massimo  to  the  Villa  Oiulia,  ^(Here  is  the  junction  of  a  path  from 
the  Restaurant-Bottiglierla,  see  above.)  We  turn  to  the  left  and 
aecend  for  30  paces  to  the  right,  by  the  wall  of  the  villa-garden,  to  the 
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patli  along  tlie  slope,  wMch  we  follow  towftids  the  S.B.  Faiibuev 
on  we  pass  through  a  hollow  and  ascend  by  steps  supported  by^ 
masonry  to  (Y2  ^0  &  s&ddle  with  a  shrine  of  the  Madonna  (left). 
From  this  point  we  may  proceed  to  the  right  direct  to  the  summit^ 
which  we  reach  after  a  fatigning  ascent  of  15-20  min.  over  d^^ris. 
Or  we  may  go  on  in  a  straight  direction  for  5  min.  and  then  turn  to 
the  left  to  (2  min.)  the  white  wall  of  the  S£rmUag&(i&ilb  ft),  where 
a  projecting  platform  commands  a  most  pfctuie^qne  Ytew  of  the 
town  of  Capri  and  the  whole  of  thebeantiful  island.  From  the  Her- 
mitage it  also  takes  18-20  min.  to  reach-  the  summit  of  the  *Xont« 
Bolaro  (1920  ft.),  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  on<  th«  S.  sid« 
of  the  island,  and  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  fort.  The  view  is  supevb, 
embracing  Naples  with  the  whole  of  its  bay,  as  well  as  that  of 
Salerno  as  far  as  Psstum.  Towards  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Gbeta  ift 
Tisible ,  and  towaids  the  W.  the  group  of  the  Ponza  Mands^  The 
spectator  also  obtains  a  survey  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  bound- 
ing the  Oampanian  plain  in  a  wide  ourve  fromTerracina,  tha  AbKwczi, 
the  Matese  Mts.  (p.  10),  and  a  long  vista  of  sea^  and  land-  estenil- 
ing  to  the  S.  to  the  hills  of  Calabria.  Capri  itself  and  the  pen- 
ijQsula  of  Sorrento  lie  in  prominent  seUef  at  the  spectator's,  feet. 
The  charm  of  ^Is  view  is  at  its  highest  by  moonlight  or  at  suiHise. 


Blub  Obotto.  —  A  visit  to  the  Blue  GTOCto  from  tAa  Marina  at 
Capii  oecapiee  l'/4-2  hre.  If  the  wind  blows  s1»0BgIy  fW>m  the  S;  or  K,, 
access  to  the  guotto  is  impossible.  ThM  stiffs  aoe  not  allowad  to  take: 
more  than  three  passengers.  The  official  tariff  of  the  Municipio  of  Capri, 
fixes  the  charges  as  follows :  a.  Boat  from  the  steamer  into  the  grotto  and' 
back,  11/4  fr.  each  person ;  Ik  From  the  Btmchina  di  Capri  (Marina  <SKrande> 
and  back,  1  pers,  S^A,  2  pers.  33/«,  3  pers.  4*^/4.  £r.,  5  or  mane  peca.  1V»  fr». 
each.  The  hire  of  the  small  skiff  entering  the  grotta  is  inclnded  in  these 
charges  (*N\3i  snddetti  prezzi  h  compreso  il  noleggio  del  piccolo  battello 
|>er  Tentrata  alia  Grotta  Aeznrra,  ebe  pevei6  andr^.  a  oanico  d«l  baroa- 
jnoli').  The  stay  in  the  grotto  is  limited,  to  ^/^hn^  and  an  extta*  ohasge> 
of  30  c.  is  made  for  every  Vi  hr.  additional,  when  a  boat  is  hired  at  the 
Marina  the  boatman  shoald  at  once  be  referred  to  the  tariff,,  as  it  is  a 
favourite  practice  to  endeavour  to  make  the  traveller  pafi,  iki.' addition  to 
the  tariff-price,  the  charge  of  11/4  £r.  per  head  required  by  tha  wnnglir  at 
the  grotto ,  when  the  large  boat  is  exchanged  for  the  stiffs  eautering.  the 
grotto.  That  eatca  charge  is  to  be  paid,  aa  atated  above,  by  the  boatman 
from  the  Marina.  Most  travellers,  hawev«s,.  must  be  pcepomd  to-  bestow 
considerable  gratuities. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  situated  on  the  N,  side  of  the  island,  aibeut 
11/4  M,  from  the  landing-place  of  Capri.  The  row  along  the  base 
of  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  swarms  with  gaily-coloured.sea-stars  and  jelly-fish. 
In  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Tiberius^  where  &  frag- 
ment of  an  anoient  wall  and  part  of  a  column  in  the  water  are  to 
be  seen,  and  in  i/2  he  more  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  **Bliie 
Gxotto  (Qrotta  Azxurra),  which  is  scarcely  3  ft.  in  height.  Visitors 
must  here  leave  the  larger  boat  and  enter  one  of  the  small  skiffs 
that  axe  usually  waiting  at  midday.   In  the  interior  the  roof  risea 
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to  a  height  of  41  ft.;  the  water  is  8  fkthoms  deep.  Length  of  the 
grotto  175ft.,  greatest  width  100  ft.  The  effect  of  the  blue  refraction 
of  the  light  on  eyery  object  is  indescribable^  and  at  first  completely 
dazzles  the  eye.  The  best  light  is  between  11  and  1  o'clock ;  sum- 
mer is  the  best  season.  Objects  in  the  water  assume  a  beautifol  silvery 
appearance.  A  boy  usually  offers  to  bathe  in  order  to  show  this 
effect,  and  is  sufficiently  rewarded  with  1  fr.,  although  he  generally 
makes  the  exorbitant  demand  of  2-3  fr.  The  visitor  may  then  repeat 
the  experiment  with  his  own  arm.  Near  the  middle  of  the  grotto, 
to  the  right,  is  a  kind  of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  passage  with 
broken  steps,  but  closed  at  the  upper  end,  once  probably  an  ap- 
proach from  the  land  to  the  grotto,  which  was  perhaps  connected 
with  the  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Dameouta.  The  grotto,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  fell  into  oblivion  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
since  1826,  when  it  was  re^^lscovered,  it  has  justly  been  a  favourite 
aUractioii. 

Anacapri  is  reached  by  a  tolerable  path,  beginning  near  the  Blue 
Orotto. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocky  shores  of  Capri  abound,  but  some  of  the  others 
are  also  well  worth  visiting.  The  ♦Gibo  ,  or  Voyagb  bound  thb 
Xsi^AND,  occupies  3-4  hrs.  (boats,  see  p.  153).  Steering  from  the 
Marina  towards  the  E.,  we  first  reach  a  charming  spot  on  the  beach, 
ealled  by  the  boatmen  Caierla,  Close  by  is  the  Orotta  del  Bove 
MarinOf  one  of  the  most  spacious  caves  in  Capri.  Farther  on  are 
two  curiously  shaped  rocks  in  the  sea,  called  II  Fucile  ('the  mus- 
ket*) and  La  Ricotia  (*the  whey-milk  cheese').  Beyond  CapoTiberio 
we  visit  the  Orotia  deUe  Stalattite  or  Orotta  Bianca ,  with  its  sta- 
lactite formations.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  trip  is  at  the 
Faraglioni  (p.  155),  which  rise  majestically  flrom  the  water.  The 
central  cliff  is  undermined  by  an  imposing  archway,  through  which 
the  boat  passes,  but  not  visible  from  the  land.  Bounding  the 
Punta  Tragara  (p.  155),  we  next  pass  the  Marina  Piccola(p.  155) 
and  in  25  min.  more  reach  the  Orotta  Verde^  at  the  base  of  the  Monte 
^olaro,  a  cavern  of  a  beautiful  emerald-green  colour,  and  the  most 
interesting  after  the  Blue  Grotto  (best  light  about  noon).  The 
voyage  hence  round  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  past  the  lighthouse 
on  the  S.W.  promontory  and  some  old  British  fortifications,  to 
the  Blue  Grotto  is  less  attractive ,  but  this  cavern  may  now  be 
visited  as  an  appropriate  termination  to  the  excursion  (in  which 
case  a  skiff  for  the  grotto  should  be  previously  ordered  to  meet  the 
traveller). 

10.  The  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

Comp.  Mapf  p.  1S4. 

The  Bat  of  Salskno  cannot  indeed  compete  with  the  Bay  of  Naples  \ 
towards  the  S.  its  shores  are  flat  and  monotonous  ^  hut  the  'N.  side,  where 
the  mountains  of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula  rise  abruptly  some  thousands 
of  feet  from  the  sea,  ia  full  of  beauty  and  gTandeur.    Here  are  situated 
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the  towns  of  Salerno  and  Amaljl ,  conspieooufl  in  the  pages  of  mediasyal 
history,  and  still  containing  a  few  monuments  of  their  former  greatness. 
Farther  S.,  in  a  barren,  desolate  situation,  are  the  temples  of  Paettumy 
usually  the  extreme  point  of  the  Italian  peninsula  visited  by  northern 
travellers.  All  these  recall  the  golden  period  of  Greek  history  and  art 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  localities  in  Italy. 

This  route  may  conveniently  be  combined  with  the  preceding  (p.  143) 
as  follows:  Fibst  Dat:  Horning  train  to  Cava  dei  Ttrreni-^  excursion  to 
Oorp6  di  Cava  (not  recommended  in  cold  weather);  in  the  afternoon  to 
Salerno.  Sjegomo  Dat:  Morning-train  to  Paestum\  return  to  Salerno  and 
drive  to  Amatfi  (in  this  case  the  carr.  must  be  ordered  beforehand  ^  if 
the  return  be  made  to  Vietri,  a  carr.  is  always  to  be  funnd  at  the  station). 
Thibd  Dat:  Amalfi-^  excursion  to  EaveUo.  Foobth  Dat:  By  boat  to 
Frajano  and  drive  (carr.  ordered  beforehand)  across  the  hills  to  Sorrento 
(the  road  to  Pri^ano,  however,  will  probably  be  completed  about  the  end 
of  1894).  Fifth  Dat  :  By  boat  at  noon  to  Capri.  Sixth  Dat  :  Back  to 
Naples  by  steamer  in  the  afternoon.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  most  of 
these  places,  especially  Ama^  and  Capri^  will  repay  a  longer  visit. 

Railwat  from  Naples  to  Cava  dei  Tirreni^  23  H.,  in  lV«-2V4hrs. ;  fares 
6  fr.  10,  8  fir.  80.  2  fr.  80  c ;  to  Salerno,  84  M.,  in  lV»-2Vt  hrs.t  fares  6  fr. 
16,  4  fr.  30 ,  2  fr.  75  c.  (Vietri  is  the  station  for  Amalfi) ;  to  BaMpagUa^ 
45  M.,  in  2*8>/4  hrs.;  fares  8  fr.  26,  6  fr.  85,  8  fr.  75  c. 

From  Naples  to  Pomptiiy  15  M.,  see  R.  6.  The  train,  after 
quitting  the  Bay  of  Naples,  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
8amo.  Maize  and  tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
cotton  is  also  grown.  15  M.  Valle  di  Pom|>e<(Hdt. -Restaur.  Nnova 
Pompei,  in  the  piazza,  d6j.  lV2-2>  D.  2'/2-3V2  fr.,  bothincl.  wine; 
Trattoria  Lamherti,  at  the  station),  a  community  that  has  suddenly 
sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty  years  around  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
del  BosariOj  with  its  conspicuous  coloured  dome.  The  church  con- 
tains a  miraculous  image  of  the  Yirgin,  which  is  visited  annually 
by  100,000  pilgrims.  —  17  M.  Seafati^  with  manufactories.  Festi- 
val of  the  Madonna  del  Bagno  on  Ascension  Day  (see  p.  28). 

191/2  M.  Angri,  with  large  factories  and  the  ch&teau  and  park  of 
Principe  d'Angri.  Tolas,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  was  defeated  by 
Narses  near  Angri  in  523,  after  having  descended  from  Lettere  on 
Monte  Sant^  Angelo  to  the  plain.  A  new  mountain-road  is  being 
made  from  Angri  to  Amalfl.  —  The  district  gradually  becomes  more 
mountainous,  and  the  scenery  is  picturesque  the  whole  way. 

21  M,  Pagani,  with  13,000  inhabitants.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Michele,  below  the  altar  of  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir, 
are  preserved  (under  glass)  the  relics  of  Alphonso  de'  Llguori,  born 
at  Naples  in  1696,  bishop  of  S.  Agata  in  1762,  and  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Redemptorists,  who  died  at  Pagan!  In  1787  and  was 
canonised  by  Gregory  XYI.  in  1839. 

Fbom  Paoani  to  Amalfi.  From  Pagani  a  hridle-path  ascends  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Monte  di  CMuneo.  Shortly  before  Torre  di  Chiunso  (22S0  ft.), 
an  ancient  fortress  erected  by  Raimondo  Orsini,  the  road  forks.  To  the 
left  a  new  road  leads  through  the  Vol  Tramonti  ^between  the  mountains', 
via  Figlino  and  Palemo  to  Mafori  (p.  168);  5-6  hrs.  in  all. 

22 Y2  M.  Vooera  dt^  Pagani^  a  town  of  some  importance  with 
large  new  manufactories,  near  the  ancient  Nficeria  Alfatema^  where 
Hugo  de*  Pagani ,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  the 
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painter  Francesco  Solimena  were  born,  and  where  Paulus  JoyIus, 
the  historian,  was  bishop.  To  the  left  of  the  line,  aboye  the  exten- 
sive Capuchin  monastery,  rise  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ccutello  in 
PareOj  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Helena ,  widow  of  King  Manfred, 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent, 
the  castle  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  house  of 
AnjoQ.  Fine  view  from  the  summit.  Mater  Domini,  a  pilgrimage"^ 
resort  near  Nocera,  is  the  scene  of  an  Important  festival  on  15th 
August.  —  Nocera  is  connected  with  Codola  (p.  176)  by  a  branch 
railway  (3  M.,  in  about  1/4  hr.j  fares  60,  40,  30  c). 

On  the  right,  shortly  before  the  train  reaches  the  small  village 
of  (25  M.)  Nocera  Superiore,  we  observe  the  ancient  baptismal  church 
of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  similar  to  S.  Stefano  in  Rome.  The  basin  in 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  eight  granite  columns,  enclosed  by 
a  circular  passage  with  sixteen  pairs  of  handsome  columns  of  pavo- 
nazzetto  with  rich  capitals,  all  antique.  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  of  the  14th  century. 

Beyond  S.  Clemente  the  line  ascends  considerably.  On  emerg- 
ing from  a  cutting  the  train  reaches  — 

28  M.  Cava  del  Tirreni.  —  Hotels.  ^HdTEL  de  Londses,  well-man- 
aged, often  crowded  in  summer,  B.  3-5,  L.  s/4,  A.  1,  B.  iVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens. 
(L.  extra)  in  spring  and  autumn  10-12,  in  snmmer  6-8  rr.  \  *HdT.  Vittosia, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  372,  B.  1,  ddj.  3,  D,  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8,  omn.  1  fr.  5 
Hotel  de  Gen&vs,  R.,  L..  &  A.  3,  d^j.  2V2,  I>.  3V2  (Doth  incl.  wine),  pens. 
6  fr.  ^  "'Pension  Suisse,  do  fr.  per  day.  —  Oood  furnished  lodgings. 

Carriages.  With  one  horse:  drive  in  the  town  50,  first  hr.  90,  each 
hr.  additional  65  c.  (after  10  p.m.,  90  c,  1  fr.  40,  80  c);  with  two  horses 
1  fr.,  1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  30  c.  (after  10  p.m.  1  fr.  80,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c).  —  To 
Corpo  di  CavOy  with  one  horse  2,  there  and  back  3  fr.j  two  horses,  3  and 
5  fr.  •,  three  horses,  5  and  6  fr.  ^  these  fares  include  halt  of  1  hr. ;  for  longer 
halt,  one-horse  can*.  V*i  two-horse  1  fr.  per  hr.  —  Donket  to  Oorpo  di 
Cava  lV»-3  fr.,  there  and  back  2-3  fr. 

Cava  dei  Tirreni  (980  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  situated  among 
green  hills  dotted  with  villages,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners 
in  spring  and  autumn  and  in  summer  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  a 
good  centre  for  excursions  to  Amalll,  Pssstum,  Pompeii,  etc.  The 
town  (21,000  inhab.,  Including  the  suburbs)  mainly  consists  of  a 
street  Yj  M.  long,  with  arcades,  leading  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza, 
where  a  church  and  a  large  fountain  are  situated.  Adjoining  is  the 
Villa  Hjibblica  (public  garden),  where  a  band  plays  on  summer  even- 
ings. —  The  best  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  is  obtained  from 
the  Monte  CasteUo  to  the  S.  W.  (there  and  back  1  hr.).  From  La 
Voile,  a  little  farther  on,  Salerno  and  its  bay  are  visible.  —  The 
slender  round  towers  on  the  hills  about  Cava  are  erected  for  the 
capture  of  wild  pigeons,  which  fly  over  the  valley  in  huge  flocks 
in  October.  As  the  flocks  pass  the  towers,  small  white  stones  are 
thrown  out,  which  the  pigeons  mistake  for  food;  as  they  stoop  to 
follow  the  supposed  grains,  they  are  caught  by  nets. 

The  attractive  ♦Excubsion  to  Corpo  di  Cava,  V/^  hr.  to  the 
Babdbkvb.    Italy  III.    11th  Edition.  H 
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S.W.,  takes  Vs  day  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage.  Leaving  the  Piazza 
we  ascend  the  road  to  the  left  by  the  church.  After  5  min.,  when 
the  road  turns  to  the  right  round  the  public  garden,  we  ascend  by 
the  shorter  path  to  the  left  by  a  church,  and  farther  on  between 
walls,  past  the  red-painted  tobacco  manufactory,  to  the  church  and 
houses  of  8.  Arcangtlo,  Here  we  again  quit  the  road,  which  goes 
to  the  right  to  Passiano,  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left.  It  de* 
BCends,  crosses  a  ravine  by  a  bridge,  and  again  gradually  ascends  to 
the  right,  enclosed  by  walls,  but  a  view  is  soon  obtained  of  Cava 
dei  Tirreni  and  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno.  In  1/2  ^^'  (fi^om  S.  Arcan- 
gelo)  we  arrive  at  the  church  of  Pietra  Santa,  so  called  from  a  rock 
in  front  of  the  high-altar,  on  which  Pope  Urban  II.  dismounted  in 
1095,  when  he  consecrated  the  convent  of  La  Cava;  the  church 
itself  dates  from  the  17th  century.  Fine  view.  Beyond  Pietra  Santa 
we  skirt  the  wood  for  8  min.  and  reach  the  high-road,  which  soon 
afterwards  crosses  the  viaduct  to  Oorpo  di  Cava.  Here  the  road  di- 
vides, leading  to  the  right  to  the  village,  and  to  the  left  (5  min.) 
to  the  monastery. 

The  village  of  Corpo  di  Cava  (*A^6er^o  Seapolatiello,  with  gar- 
den, pens.  5  fr. ;  Albergo  Adinolfi^  both  rustic)  stands  on  the  rock 
against  which  the  monastery  is  built,  above  a  beautiful  narrow 
valley  with  several  mills.  The  air  is  pure  and  the  situation  beauti- 
fol,  so  that  visitors  often  make  a  prolonged  stay  here. 

The  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  *La  Trinitk  della  Cava  was 
founded  in  1011 ,  in  the  time  of  Guaimar  III.  of  Salerno ,  by  St. 
Alferius,  a  member  of  a  noble  Lombard  family,  and  stands  above 
the  cavern  which  the  saint  had  previously  occupied.  It  is  now 
national  property  and  is  maintained  like  Monte  Gassino,  the  abbot 
being  keeper  of  the  Archives.  It  contains  a  lyoeum  and  boarding- 
school,  patronised  by  the  upper  classes.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  firom  the  18th  cent.,  stand  partly  on  the  old  foundations. 

VUitors  are  admitted  in  the  forenoon  and  receive  a  gnide,  who 
first  shows  the  rooms  of  the  old  convent,  containing  ancient  mural 
paintings,  the  tomb  of  the  anti-pope  Gregory  VIII.  (1118-21),  the  skulls 
of  numerous  Lombard  and  ITorman  princes  who  were  buried  in  the 
abbey,  and  the  cave  of  8.  Alferius.  The  Ontreh  (with  two  marble  urns 
and  the  tomb  of  Queen  Sibilla  at  the  entrance)  contains  three  large  sarco- 
phagi of  coloured  marble  with  the  remains  of  the  first  three  abbots  (chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar)  and  a  reliquary  with  the  pectoral  cross  of 
Urban  II.  (see  above).  The  pulpit  with  its  mosaics  (12th  cent.)  belonged  to 
the  old  church.  The  organ  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  —  The  Archives  of 
the  monastery  (shown  in  the  forenoon  only)  are  of  great  value,  and  contain 
a  number  of  important  doctunents  on  parchment  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion \  the  catalogue  comprises  8  vols.  Among  the  valuable  MSS.  are  the 
Codex  Legum  Longobardorum  of  l(X)i,  a  prayer-book  with  miniatures  of 
the  school  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the  Latin  Biblia  Vulgata  of  the 
7th  cent,  etc.  The  small  Pinaeoteca,  or  picture-gallery,  contains  two  fine 
altar-pieces  of  the  early  XJmbrian  school  (Resurrection  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi),  revealing  the  influence  of  Raphael. 

We  may  return  by  the  Bonea,  a  grotto  with  a  small  waterfall. 
A   pleasant  afternoon  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  Konte 
S.  Liberatore   (1515  ft.),  to   the  8.E.  of  Oava  del  Tirreni,  which  com- 
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mands  a  magnificent  *Vlew.  A  road  leads  to  a  group  of  houses  (Gaf^)  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill  (oarr.  to  this  point  and  back  6  fr.;  bargaining  necessary), 
whence  we  ascend,  passing  a  venerable  evergreen  oak,  to  the  summit,  the 
last  part  of  the  way  in  zigzag. 

The  train  now  traverses  a  beautiful  district,  and  soon  affords  a 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno;  in  10  min.  it  reaches  — 

30*/2  M.  Vietri  (Loc.  Rosa ,  plain) ,  charmingly  situated ,  with 
several  villas.  Pop.  9000.  Above  the  town  a  promenade,  com- 
manding beautiful  views,  has  lately  been  constructed. 

Passengers  may  alight  here  and  take  a  carriage  (drive  of  V2  h'-)  down 
to  Salerno  (2  fr. ,  single  seat  1/2  fr)-  The  road  descends,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  aftords  a  pleasant  walk.  High  above,  along  the  rocks 
of  Monte  S.  IMeratore  to  the  left,  runs  the  railway.  Carriage  to  Amalfi 
(p.  169)  less  expensive  here  than  at  Salerno  (a  drive  of  2-2V2  ^'s*  i  yriih. 
one  horse  3-4,  with  two  5-6,  with  three  9-10  fr.,  and  fee  of  1  fr.;  one-horse 
carr.  to  Amalfi  and  thence  to  Salerno  6  fr.  and  fee  of  1  fr.)}  diligence  from 
Vietri  to  Amalfi  twice  daUy  (forenoon  and  evening,  returning  early  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon). 

The  railway,  supported  by  galleries,  and  passing  through  four 
tunnels,  the  last  of  which  penetrates  the  castle-hill,  descends  ra- 
pidly hence  to  Salerno. 

34  M.  Salemo.  ^  The  Railtoay  Station  lies  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
town,  a  considerable  way  from  the  principal  hotels. 

Hotola.  ^HoTBL  D^lNGHiLTBBBA.  Gorso  Garibaldi  34,  with  view  of  the 
bay,  B.,  L.,  £  A.  3V«,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  8,  D.  5  (both  Incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10  fr.; 
ViTTosiA,  Via  Indipendenza  31,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  some  distance 
from  the  station,  similar  prices.  —  Albebgo  A  Tbattobia  dbl  Vbsuvio, 
E.  3,  pens.  5-6  fr. 

Trattorie.  *Centrale,  Gorso  Oaribaldi  96,  frequented  by  officers; 
Continentaky  Gorso  Oaribaldi  11;  Roma,  Gorso  Garibaldi  8,  unpretending 
and  moderate,  good  red  wine.  —  0af§8.   Several  on  the  Gorso  Garibaldi. 

Bea-Baths  near  the  Marina,  similar  to  those  at  ^Naples  (p.  24). 

Carriages.  From  the  railway  to  the  town  with  one  horse  50  c,  with 
two  horses  1  fr. ;  at  night  70  c.  or  IV2  fr. ;  one  hour  1  or  2  fr.,  at  night 
IVa  or  2V2  fr.  —  For  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  a  previous  agreement 
should  always  be  made.  To  Amalfi  with  one  horse  6-8,  with  two  horses 
8-10  fr.  —  Single  travellers  may  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  swift  but 
uncomfortable  corricoli  (two-wheeled,  rustic  vehicles;  the  driver  stands 
behind  the  passenger),  but  a  stipulation  should  be  made  that  no  second 
passenger  be  taken  up  by  the  way;  to  Amalfi  (tutto  compreso),  according 
to  circumstances  2^2-4  fr. 

Bowing  or  Sailing  Boat  (according  to  bargain)  1-1  Vs  fr.  per  hour;  to 
Amalfi  8-10  fr. ,  according  to  the  number  of  rowers. 

English  Vice-Oonsul,  Signor  Pio  Consiglio. 

Popular  Festival  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Matthew,  20th-21st  Sept., 
with  fireworks  and  illumination,  which  are  best  seen  from  aboat(4-5  ftr.). 

SaUmo,  the  ancient  Salemum,  delightfully  situated  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  bounded  on  the  B.  by  fertile 
plains,  Is  the  seat  of  the  local  government  and  of  an  archbishop, 
and  the  chief  residence  of  the  numerous  local  aristocraey.  Pop. 
20,000,  of  the  commune  31,200.  The  old  town,  rising  on  the 
slope  of  the  so-called  Apennine,  with  narrow  and  irregular  streets, 
teoalls  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when  the  Lombards  occupied 
It,  the  11th  cent,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Normans,  and  lastly 
the  period   when   the   houses   of  Hohenstaufen   and  Anjou  were 

11* 
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masters  of  the  place,    and  when   Salerno  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  medical  school  in  Europe. 

The  quay,  IY2M.  in  length,  called  the  Corso  Oaribaldij  affords 
a  beautiful  walk.  Here  is  a  large  Theatre,  with  some  flower-beds 
and  clusters  of  trees  adjacent.  At  the  W.  end  is  the  Harbour, 
recently  protected  against  the  encroaching  sand  by  a  large  but 
deserted  Molo.  To  the  E.  of  the  theatre  is  the  post-office  and  the 
monument  of  Ckirlo  PisacarM,  Duke  of  S.  Giovanni,  'precursore  di 
Garibaldi',  a  Genoese,  who  participated  in  the  attempts  to  revolu- 
tionise Italy  in  1857,  landed  in  Calabria,  and  perished  while  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  The  large  building  l3etween  the  two  sentry- 
boxes,  about  100  paces  farther,  is  the  Prefettura,  past  which  a 
narrow  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

*Oattbdbalb  S.  Mattbo,  erected  in  1084  by  Robert  Guiscard. 
The  restoration  of  1768  has  deprived  the  edifice  of  much  of  its 
simple  grandeur,  but  it  still  merits  a  visit.  The  steps  ascend  to 
an  atrium,  surrounded  by  twenty- eight  antique  columns  from 
PsBstum.  In  the  centre  formerly  stood  a  granite  basin  which  is 
now  in  the  Villa  Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  32).  Along  the  walls 
are  ranged  fourteen  ancient  Sarcophagi ,  which  were  used  by  the 
Normans  and  their  successors  as  Christian  burying -places.  The 
bronze  doors  adorned  in  niello ,  executed  at  Constantinople,  were 
given  by  Landolfo  Butromile  in  1099. 

Intbbiob.  Above  the  door  is  a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Kor- 
man  period.  The  Jfave  contains  two  ambones  or  reading-desks,  and  an  archi- 
episcopal  throne,  richly  decorated  with  mosaic  by  Giovanni  of  Procida,  the 
foe  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  'Tomb  of  Margaret  of  Anion 
(d.  1412),  wife  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  mother  of  Ladislaus  and  Johanna II., 
by  Baboccio  da  Pipemo,  with  the  painting  almost  intact.  Opposite  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  ITie.  Piscicelli  (d.  1471).  The  Cappella  del  Sacramento,  at  the 
end  of  this  aisle,  contains  a  Piet^  by  Andrea  da  Salerno,  the  composition 
of  which  is  open  to  criticism.  —  On  a  large  table  in  the  Sacristy  (in  th- 
N.  transept) :  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  numerous  carve 
ed  ivory  tablets,  perhaps  of  early-Christian  workmanship.  —  The  Choir  con- 
tains a  pavement  and  balustrade  of  Norman  mosaic  and  two  columns  of 
verde  antico.  —  In  the  South  Aisle,  at  the  end,  is  the  tomb  of  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  died  here  on  25th  May,  1085,  after  he  had 
been  banished  from  Rome  by  Henry  IV.  The  monument  was  restored  in  1578 
by  Archbishop  Colonna;  the  statue  and  the  frescoes  are  modern,  and  the 
mosaic  in  the  dome  has  been  restored.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Arch- 
bishop Caraffa^  adorned  with  a  relief  from  Peestum :  Rape  of  Proserpine. 
Farther  on  in  the  same  aisle  are  tombs  of  a  bishop  and  a  knight,  antique 
sarcophagi  with  Bacchanalian  representations.  —  Here,  beside  an  ancient 
relief  representing  a  ship  discharging  its  cargo,  steps  descend  to  the 
richly  decorated  Crypt,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the 
Evangelist  St.  Matthew,  brought  from  the  East  in  930.  In  front  of  a 
side-altar  is  the  stump  of  a  column,  on  which  three  saints  are  said  to 
have  been  beheaded. 

In  8,  Lorenzo   some  frescoes   recently  discovered  under    the 

whitewash  are  also  ascribed   to  Andrea   (Sabbatini)  of  Salerno, 

the   most  eminent  Renaissance  painter  in  S.  Italy.     Authentic 

works  by  this  master,  whose  style  reflects  the  influence  of  Raphael, 

may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  S.  Giorgio  (Madonna  with  saints 
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and  donors,  dated  1523 ;  2nd  altar  on  the  right)  and  8,  Agostino 

(Madonna  with  two  saintB,  2nd  altar  to  the  left;  the  SS.  Angnstine 

and  Paul  at  the  sides  of  the  high-altar  are  school-pieces).  Both  these 

churches  are  situated  hetween  the  Prefettura  and  the  cathedral. 

On  the  hill  (900  ft.)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  the 

Lombard  princes,  which  was  taken  by  Robert  Gulscard  after  a  siege 

of  eight  months.  The  view  repays  the  ascent.  Passing  the  cathedral 

we  take  the  'Salita  del  Gastello'  and  turn  to  the  right  a  little  above 

the  Garceri  (prison) ;  farther  up,  the  path  becomes  steep ;  at  the  top, 

8/4  hr.,  is  a  cottage  (fee  of  a  few  soldi.) 

A  pleasant  drive  (2  hrs.,  carr.  4-6  fr.;  railway  in  progress)  may  be 
taken  from  Salerno  througb  the  Imo  Valley  to  8.  Severino  (p.  175),  witb 
which  a  visit  to  Monte  Vergine  (p.  175)  may  be  combined.  On  the  way 
we  pass  Fratte^  the  largest  Swiss  colony  in  Italy,  with  extensive  manu- 
factories, and  Baronhij  the  scene  of  Fra  Diavolo^s  capture. 

The  train  as  it  proceeds  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  bay  and 
Capri  to  the  right,  and  of  the  mountains  to  the  left.  —  39  M.  Ponte- 
eagnano;  44  M.  Monteeorvino. 

451/2  M.  Battipaglia,  junction  of  the  railway  to  Psestum  and 
Pisclotta,  see  below. 

Fsestum. 

The  expedition  to  Psestum  is  most  conveniently  made  from  Cava  dei 
Tirreni  (p.  161)  or  Salerno^  where  the  night  before  should  be  spent.  It 
may  also  be  accomplished  from  Naples  in  a  single  day,  but  the  long  and 
fatiguing  railway -journey  is  a  drawback  in  this  case.  In  the  interval 
between  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Naples  (about  noon)  and  the  depart- 
ure of  the  next  train  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  solemn  stillness  which 
usually  hangs  over  the  temples  is  rudely  disturbed  by  numerous  tourists. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  the  ruins  under  more  favourable  conditions,  to 
examine  details,  and  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town-wall,  must 
either  arrive  by  an  earlier  train  or  depart  by  a  later  one,  it  being  ad- 
visable in  the  latter  case  to  secure  night-quarters  at  Cava  or  Salerno  be- 
foreland.  —  Admission  to  the  teim>les  on  week-days  1  fr.,  Sun.  free 
(ticket-office  near  the  temple  of  Neptune).  During  the  chief  tourist- 
season ,  there  is  a  fair  buffet  at  the  station,  where  also  night-quarters 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  better,  however,  to  bring  provisions,  and  lunch 
at  the  temples,  on  the  town-walls,  or  on  the  beach. 

Bailway  Fares.  From  Naple*  to  Pspstum,  express  -  fares  11  fr.  66, 
8  fr.  15,  5  fr.  30,  ordinary  fares  10  fr.  70,  7  fr.  50,  4  fr.  86  c,  return-tickets 
16  fr.  5,  11  fr.  30,  7  fr.  80  c.  (on  hoUdays,  12  fr.  5.  8  fr.  155,  6  fr.  6  c). 
From  Cava  dei  Tirreni  to  Psestum,  express  6  fr.  20,  4  fr.  SO,  2  fr.  80  c, 
ordinary  6  fr.  60,  3  fr.  90,  2  fr.  55  c;  from  Cava  dei  Tirreni  to  Batti- 
paglia,  return -ticket,  4  fr.  75,  8  fr.  30,  2  fr.  20  c.  —  From  Salerno  to 
Psestum,  express  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  46,  2  fr.  30  c,  ordinary  4  fr.  66,  3  fr.  20, 
1  fr.  10  c;  return-ticket  from  Salerno  to  Battipaglia,  8  fr.  86,  4  fr.  80, 
1  fr.  65  c.  No  return  tickets  are  issued  between  Cava  dei  Tirreni  or 
Salerno  and  Psestum  ^  but  travellers  have  time  to  secure  one  from  Batti- 
paglia to  Psestum  fur  3  fr.  65,  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  5. 

Battipaglia  (see  above)  la  reached  by  railway  from  Gsya  del  Tirreni 
in  1-1 V2  hr.,  from  Salerno  in  1/2-^/4  hr.,  from  Naples  in  l^k-^U  *^'»- 
—  The  Railway  fboh  Battivaglta  to  PissTuic  traverses  marshy 
plains,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  herds  of  baffaloes  and  other  cattle.. 
Agriculture ,  however,  has  been  making  some  progress  here  of  late 
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years,  and  the  malaria  is  diminishing  in  consequence.  —  Beyond 
(31/2  M.)  8.  Nieeolo  Vareo ,  the  line  crosses  the  impetuous  river 
SeUy  the  ancient  8ilaru9,  Before  the  railway  was  built,  this  used 
to  he  considered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  especially 
in  1860-70 ,  when  the  neighbourhood  was  haunted  by  the  daring 
brigand  Manzi.  —  81/2  M.  Albanella;  11  M.  Capaccio.  —  Shortly 
before  reaching  (13  M.)  Paeatum  (Ital.  Pesto).,  we  catch  sight  of  the 
corner  of  the  old  town-wall  and  of  the  temples  behind.  —  The 
railway  goes  on  to  (16  M.)  Ogliaatro^  the  village  of  which  name 
lies  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  on  the  hill,  (18^2  M.) 
Agropoliy  and  (42  M.)  PUeiotta^  whence  the  line  is  to  be  continaed 
via  Castfoeucco  (p.  207)  to  Gloia  Tauro  (p.  221). 

FsBStnm,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  Greeks  from  Sybaris 
about  the  year  B.C.  600,  and  its  ancient  name  of  PoseidorUa  (city  of 
Neptune)  sufficiently  indicates  its  Greek  origin.  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  Lucanians,  who  oppressed  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  at  that  period  the  citizens  used  to  celebrate  a  festival  an- 
nually in  memory  of  their  Greek  origin  and  their  former  prosperity. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus ,  Poseidonia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  in  B.C.  273  founded  the  colony  of  Paestum  here.  In 
the  war  against  Hannibal  the  town  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  At 
a  later  period  it  gradually  fell  to  decay,  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  it  was  notorious  for  its  malarious  air.  Christianity  took  root 
here  at  an  early  period.  When  the  Saracens  devastated  f^ssstum  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  inhabitants  fled  with  their  bishop  to  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  there  founded  Capaccio  Veechio.  In  the  11th 
cent,  the  deserted  town  was  despoiled  by  Robert  Guiscard  of  its 
monuments  and  sculptures,  and  remained  in  this  desolate  condition 
for  many  centuries,  till  in  modern  times  attention  was  again 
directed  to  the  antiquities  still  remaining.  Those  who  appreciate 
the  simple  majesty  of  Greek  architecture  should  endeavour,  if 
possible,  before  quitting  Naples,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  temples  at 
PsBstum,  which  are,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  at  Athens, 
the  finest  existing  monuments  of  the  kind. 

The  railway  -  station  is  situated  immediately  to  theE.  of  the 
ancient  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  fragments  of  ancient  paving.  We  enter  the  town,  which  was 
surrounded  by  massive  walls,  through  the  Porta  delta  Sirena,  so 
called  from  the  small  relief  of  a  siren  on  the  outer  keystone  of  the 
archway.  On  the  inner  keystone  is  a  scarcely  recognizable  relief  of 
a  dolphin.  Proceeding  thence  along  the  wall  enclosing  the  Villa 
Salati  we  reach  the  high  road  in  8  min. ,  which  traverses  the  an- 
cient town  from  N.  to  S.  Here  suddenly  opens  the  view  of  the  ruins : 
to  the  left  are  the  temple  of  Neptune  and  the  so-called  Basilica, 
and  to  the  right  the  temple  of  Geres.,  The  keeper  awaits  the  yisitors 
at  the  temple  of  Neptune  (adm.  see  p.  165). 

The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three  temples  is  the  so- 
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called  **Temple  of  ITeptune,  63  yds.  in  length,  and  28  yds.  in  width. 
At  each  end  are  six  massive,  fluted  Doric  columns,  28  ft.  in  height; 
on  each  side  twelve,  in  all  thirty-six  columns  of  7^2  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, all  well-preserved.  In  the  interior  of  the  Gella  are  two  series 
of  seven  columns  each  (ahout  6  ft.  in  diameter),  with  a  second  row 
of  smaller  columns  above,  which  supported  the  roof.  On  the  S.  side  5, 
and  on  the  N.  side  3  of  these  small  columns  are  stiU  standing.  The 
stone  is  a  kind  of  travertine,  to  which  age  has  imparted  a  mellow  tone. 
It  contains  fossil  reeds  and  aquatic  plants.  The  whole  was  once  covered 
with  stucco,  in  order  to  conceal  the  imperfections  of  the  stone.  The 
proportions  of  the  symmetrically  tapering  columns,  whether  viewed 
from  the  vicinity  or  from  a  distance,  are  perfect.  This  temple,  as 
its  whole  character  betokens ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  Greek  art.  Photographs  and  models  of  it  are  frequently  seen 
(^eomp.  Introd.,  p.  xxix).  A  stone  basis  in  front  of  the  E.  facade 
pTobably  belonged  to  a  large  sacrificial  altar. 

A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  second  temple,  the  so-called  *Ba8i- 
lica  (a  misnomer),  of  more  recent  origin,  but  also  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  is  60  yds.  in  length,  and  26 Y2  yds.  in  width,  and  its 
fifty  columns  are  each  6^2  't*  ii^  diameter ,  but  its  proportions  and 
colouring  are  less  imposing  than  those  of  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
At  each  end  are  nine  columns ,  and  on  each  side  sixteen,  all  of 
travertine  stone.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  taper  upwards  in  a 
curve ;  the  capitals  are  of  a  peculiar  form  not  elsewhere  met  with. 
A  series  of  columns  in  the  centre,  by  a  singular  arrangement,  di- 
vided the  temple  into  two  halves,  so  that  it  contained  two  ^cells'. 

In  front  of  these  temples  probably  extended  the  Forum  of 
the  ancient  town,  basements  for  altars  or  statues  being  still 
distinguishable  here. 

Farther  N.  stands  the  small  *  Temple  of  Cerei»  or  of  Vesta 
according  to  others,  with  a  peristyle  of  thirty-four  columns,  six 
at  each  end,  and  eleven  on  each  side.  Length  35  yds.,  width 
15  yds. ;  columns  5  ft.  in  diameter,  tapering  upwards  in  straight 
lines.  The  columns  of  the  vestibule  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  structure  by  the  difference  of  the  fluting. 
This  temple  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  others,  but  is  also  a 
flne  example  of  the  simple  and  majestic  Greek  style. 

The  temples  are  overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  ferns  and 
acanthus,  enlivened  by  grasshoppers,  lizards,  and  a  few  snakes. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  that  of  Neptune  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Roman  building  have  been  discovered,  a  Theatre  and 
Amphitheatre,  it  is  believed.  The  latter  is  intersected  by  the  road. 
A  Roman  Temple  was  also  discovered  here  in  1830.  Concealed 
among  the  underwood  near  it  are  two  metope,  adorned  with  high 
reliefs.  These  remains,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
ruins  above  mentioned.  —  Of  the  'rose-gardens'  of  PaBstum,  so 
much  extolled  by  Roman  poets,  no  traces  now  exist. 
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Without  the  N.  gate,  the  so-called  Porta  Aurea,  was  a  Street 
of  Tombs.  Several  of  those  which  have  been  opened  contained 
Greek  weapons ;  and  in  one  of  them,  examined  in  1854,  were  found 
the  fine  mural  paintings  mentioned  at  p.  69. 

A  walk  on  the  ancient  ♦Town- Walls,  about  3  M.  in  circum- 
ference, formed  of  blocks  of  travertine  and  preserved  almost  entire, 
will  enable  the  traveller,  better  than  a  close  inspection,  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  these  venerable  ruins.  The 
finest  general  ♦View  of  the  temples  is  obtained  from  the  terrace  of 
the  tower  to  the  E.  of  the  Porta  deUa  Oiu8tizia ,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town-wall. 

Amalfi. 

Comp,  Map^  p.  164» 

Fbou  Salsbno  to  Ahai.fi,  about  12Vs  M.,  carriage  by  the  hiehrroad 
in  2V2-3  hrs.  Fkom  Vibtei  ,  about  91/2  or  10  M.,  carriage  in  2-2V2  lirs. 
Recommended  also  to  walkers. 

Between  Naples  and  Amalfi  service  is  maintained  from  Oct.  to  Marcb 
by  the  steamer  of  the  Florio-Bubattino  Company  plying  once  a  week  from 
Naples  to  Messina  (leaving  the  Immacolatella  at  Naples  on  Thurs.  at  6  p.m., 
reaching  Amalfi  at  9  p.m. ;  leaving  Amalfl  on  the  return  voyage  on  Wed. 
at  6  a.m.,  and  reaching  Naples  at  10  a.m.). 

The** High  Road  from  Salbbno  to  Amalfi,  completed  in 
1852,  is  still  more  attractive  than  that  from  Oastellammare  to 
Sorrento  (p.  147).  It  is  nearly  the  whole  way  hewn  in  the  cllfFs  of 
the  coast,  and  frequently  supported  by  galleries'and  vast  viaducts 
100-500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  slopes  are  generally  somewhat 
bare,  but  are  in  many  places  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  planted  with 
vines,  olives,  lemons,  and  fruit-trees.  The  massive  square  watch- 
towers  ,  erected  under  Charles  Y.  as  a  protection  against  pirates, 
are  now  partly  converted  into  dwellings. 

From  Salerno  the  road  ascends,  and  near  Vietri  (p.  163)  crosses 
the  valley  by  a  stone  bridge.  To  the  left  in  the  sea  rise  two 
conical  rooks,  /  Due  FrateUi.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Raito. 
The  next  place  (4^2  M.)  is  the  picturesquely  situated  fishing-village 
of  Cetaraj  extending  along  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine ;  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  invasions  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  was  the  first  place  where  they  settled.  The  road  now 
ascends  to  the  Capo  Tumoto^  whence  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
coast  on  both  sides  is  enjoyed,  and  descends  thence  by  the  Capo 
d'OrsOy  where  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  was  defeated  by  Filippino 
Dona.  On  the  right  opens  the  valley  of  S.  Maria,  in  which  a  foot- 
path ascends  to  the  ruined  monastery  of  Camaldoli  ddV  Aw)oeata, 
founded  in  1485.     We  soon  reach  (8  M.)  the  small  town  of  — 

Majori,  with  terraced  lemon-plantations  and  the  ancient  church 
of  8.  Maria  a  Mare ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Tramonti,  which  is 
ascended  by  a  carriage-road  to  Chiurhzi  (p.  160}  splendid  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples).  On  the  right  in  this  valley  lies  the  ancient 
ruined  castle  of  8.  Nicola ,  of  which  the  Piccolomini  were  the  last 
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proprietors.  On  the  coast  near  Majori  is  the  interesting  grotto  of 
Pandone ,  resembling  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  In  a  picturesque 
sheltered  situation  above  the  high-road ,  halfway  to  Minori,  is  the 
*H6tel  Torre  (R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  6  (both  incl.  wine), 
pens.  8-10  fr.),  an  excellent  quiet  resort  and  a  good  centre  for 
excursions. 

Hinori,  a  clean  little  village,  with  lemon-gardens,  most  beau- 
tifully situated,  once  the  arsenal  of  Amalll,  lies  atjthe  mouth  of 
the  sometimes  turbulent  Reginolo.  —  The  road  to  Ravello  mentioned 
at  p.  171,  diverges  to  the  right  near  Atrani. 

Atraai  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  ravine,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  houses  rise  picturesquely.  The  church  of  8.  Salvaiore  di 
BirettOf  on  the  Marina,  contains  handsome  bronze  doors ,  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship  of  the  11th  cent.,  monuments  of  the  Doges  of 
Amalll,  and  others  of  the  Saracenic  period.  Midnight  mass  is  per- 
formed here  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  town  and  hills  are  illumin- 
ated. Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  Pontone^  halfway  to  which  is 
a  house  in  which  Masaniello  is  said  to  have  been  born  (but  comp. 
p.  39). 

A  lofty  rocky  eminence ,  bearing  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Pontoney  separates  Atrani  from  (2^4  M.)  Amalft, 

Amalfi.  —  Hotels  (frequently  crowded  in  the  season ;  rooms  should 
be  secured  in  advance).  •Ga.  Albeeqo  Cappdccini-Convknto  ,  in  the  old 
Capuchin  monastery  (p.  170)  above  the  town,  with  fine  view,  frequented 
by  English  and  Americans,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  5Vai  B.  IY2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens. 
12  fr.  ubr  a  stay  of  a  week  or  morej  L,  extra) ^  *Cappuccini  alla  Maeina 
(same  proprietors),  at  the  harbour,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  6.  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  8  fr.  (L.  extra).  —  ^'Albesgo  dblla  Ldna  ,  formerly  a  monastery, 
with  picturesque  cloisters ,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town ,  74  M.  from  the 
harbour,  somewhat  poorly  fitted  up,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V«» 
D.  4,  pens.  8^/2  fr.  (all  incl.  wine).  —  *Alb.  d''Italia,  near  the  harbour,  B.,  L., 
A  A.  IVafr-j  B.60  c,  d^j.,  incl.  wine,  2,  D.2V2,  pens.Gfr.,  wine  included.  — 
Saccabdi,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  unpretending. 

Boats  IV2-2  fr.  per  hour  (an  expedition  to  the  above-mentioned  Grotta 
Pandone  takes  about  2Vz  hrs.  there  and  back^  the  Grotta  di  S.  Andrea 
lies  only  10-15  min.  from  Amalfi);  to  Prajano  with  4  rowers,  IV2  hr., 
8-10  fr.  are  demanded,  but  a  bargain  may  be  made  for  less ;  to  Capri  in 
about  6  hrs.  with  4-6  rowers  20-30  fr.-,  to  Salerno  with  2  rowers  6-8  fr. 

Caxxiages  may  be  obtained  from  a  hirer  residing  immediately  beyond 
the  Piazza  on  the  way  to  the  mill-valley  (p.  171)  ^  carr.  and  pair  to  Ba- 
vello,  5-6  fr.,  fee  extra.  —  Donkey,  I-U/a  fr.  per  hr.  —  Guide  unnecessary. 
—  The  beggars,  especially  the  children,  are  more  importunate  at  Amalfi 
than  at  any  other  spot  near  Naples. 

Amalfi  J  a  small  but  lively  town  with  7000  inhab.,  whose  chief 

occupations  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  soap,  and  maccaroni,  is 

situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine,  surrounded  by  imposing 

mountains  and  rocks  of  the  most  picturesque  forms.    In  the  early 

part  of  the  middle  ages,   it  was  a  prosperous  seaport,   rivalling 

Pisa  and  Genoa,  and  numbered  50,000  inhabitants. 

Amalfi  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  6th  cent.,  when  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Eastern  emperors:  it  afterwards  became  an  independent 
state,  under  the  presidency  of  a  ^doge\  The  town  was  continually  at 
variance  with  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Salerno,  and  even  defied  the 
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Norman  soyereigns  of  Naples,  till  King  Roger  reduced  the  place  in  1131. 
United  with  the  royal  forces,  Amalfi  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Pisans  \ 
and  it  was  daring  this  struggle  that  the  celebrated  MS.  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  now  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Laorentian  library  at 
Florence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pisans.  The  place  then  became  subject 
to  the  kings  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  In  the  12th  cent,  the 
sea  began  gradually  to  undermine  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  a  ter- 
rible inundation  in  1343  proved  still  more  disastrous.  After  that  period 
Amalfi  steadily  declined.  The  town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to 
Flavio  OiojUf  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  compass  here  in  13(^. 
The  Tavole  Amalfitane  were  recognised  for  centuries  as  the  maritime  law 
of  the  Mediterranean.  —  The  Cavaliere  Camera  possesses  rich  collections 
illustrating  the  history  of  Amalfi,  and  also  an  admirable  cabinet  of  coins, 
which  he  very  obligingly  shows  to  interested  visitors. 

From  the  Marina  a  short  street  leads  past  the  Albergo  del 
Cappuccinl  to  the  small  Piazza,  on  the  right  side  of  wMch  rises 
the  cathedral,  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps. 

The  *Cattbdralb  S.  Andrea  is  still ,  in  spite  of  modern  alte- 
rations, an  interesting  structure  of  the  11th  cent.,  in  the  Lombard 
Norman  style.  The  portal,  built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  stone ,  was  re-erected  in  1865.  The  facade  has  also  been 
recently  restored.  The  campanile,  adorned  with  columns  from  PaBs- 
tum,  dates  from  1276. 

The  Bronze  Doors,  executed  by  Byzantine  masters  in  the  11th  cent., 
bear  two  inscriptions  in  silver  letters,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  *Hoc 
opus  fieri  jussit  pro  redemptione  animse  suae  Pantaleo  filius  Mauri  de 
Pantaleone  de  Mauro  de  Haurone  Gomite\ 

The  'Interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  series  of 
chapels  on  each  side.  Behind  the  chapels  on  the  N.  side  is  a  third  aisle, 
really  a  small  independent  church,  connected  with  the  X.  aisle  by  several 
entrances.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  vase  of  porphyry, 
formerly  used  as  a  font.  Near  this,  to  the  left,  in  the  first  passage  to  the 
outer  aisle,  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi  with  sculptures ,' unfortunately 
damaged,  supposed  to  represent  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Kuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (according  to  others ,  the  marriage  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne) ;  a  third  bears  the  inscription :  'Hie  intus  homo  verus  certus  op- 
tumus  recumbo  Publius  Octavius  Rufus  decurio\  —  The  choir  contains 
ancient  columns  decorated  with  mosaic  from  Psestum.  —  From  the  S. 
aisle  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  Grtpt  (generally  open ;  when  closed, 
verger  20  c),  where  the  body  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  is  said  to  have 
reposed  since  the  13th  cent,  when  it  was  brought  hither  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  relics,  from  which  an  oily  matter  (manna  di  S.  Andrea)  of 
miraculous  power  is  said  to  exude ,  attract  numerous  devotees.  The 
colossal  *Statue  of  the  saint  by  Michael  Angela  Maccarino  was  presented  by 
Philip  III.  of  Spain.  The  altar  was  executed  from  a  design  by  Domenico 
Fontana.  —  The  Cloisters,  entered  from  the  left  aisle,  contain  a  relief  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  a  Madonna  of  more  recent  date, 
bCvSides  remains  of  several  ancient  columns  from  Peestum  which  supported 
the  portal  before  the  restoration  in  1865  (see  above).  —  Solemn  processions 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30th). 

The  church  of  8.  Maria  Dolorata ,  300  yds,  to  the  N.  of  the 

cathedral,  also  contains  ancient  columns  from  Pssstum. 

On  the  steep  slope  above  Amalfi  on  the  W.  the  old  *Capuehin 
Monastery  is  conspicuous.  It  was  founded  in  1212  by  Cardinal 
Pietro  Oapuano  for  the  Cistercians,  but  came  into  possession  of  the 
Capuchins  in  1583,  and  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  hotel.  The  building, 
which  stands  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
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sea  to  a  height  of  230  ft.,  contains  fine  cloisters,  a  channing  veran- 
dah, and  magnificent  points  of  view.  A  large  grotto  to  the  left  was 
formerly  used  as  a  Calvary.  It  is  most  conveniently  reached  hy  a  flight 
of  steps  ascending  from  the  new  road;  15  min.  from  the  harbour. 

On  the  slopes  ahove  the  town  to  the  E.  appears  the  arcade  of 
the  Cemetery  of  Amalfl.  The  solitary  round  tower  on  the  hill  above 
belongs  to  the  Castello  Pontone  (p.  169). 

A  cool  and  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  in  the  narrow  ValU 
dt*  MoUnif  or  mill- valley,  at  the  back  of  Amalfl,  which  contains  16 
paper-mills  driven  by  the  brook.  (From  the  Piazza  we  follow  the 
main  street,  which  ends  in  4  min.;  we  then  go  straight  on  through 
the  Porta  dell'  Ospedale,  a  covered  passage  opposite  the  fountain.) 
On  the  right  rise  lofty  cliffs.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  point 
is  at  the  (1  hr.)  Molino  Bovinato,  —  To  Amalfl  belong  the  villages 
of  Pogerola,  Paatinaj  Lone,  Vettica  Minore,  and  Tovere^  all  situated 
to  the  W.  of  the  town  in  a  district  yielding  wine ,  oil,  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  coast  is  overgrown  with  the  aloe  and  cactus  opuntia. 
—  A  pleasant  excursion  may  also  be  made  via  Pastina  and  Vettica 
Minore  to  the  old  fort  of  8.  Lazzaro ,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
entire  coast. 

Fbom  AmaiiFI  to  BayeIiLO,  an  ascent  of  1-1 1/2  ^^'  (carr.  p.  169), 
a  most  attractive  excursion,  affording  beautiful  views,  and  interest- 
ing also  to  the  student  of  art,  particularly  if  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  Moorish  architecture.  The  new  road  begins  at  the  VUla  Proto 
(8/4  M.  from  the  Alb.  Luna  at  Amalfl),  to  the  E.  of  Atrani  (p.  169), 
ascends  to  the  left  in  long  windings,  and  then  enters  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Ai/rani ,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  a  continuous  orange- 
grove.  It  follows  the  valley  until  three  mills  are  reached,  and  then 
again  ascends  to  the  right  in  windings  (road  to  Seala  to  the  left, 
at  the  third  bend ;  see  p.  172)  toRavello. 

Walkers  have  an  alternative  route  as  follows,  although  the  longer 
carriage- road  is  in  many  respects  preferable.  Quitting  the  road  at  Atrani, 
we  ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  beside  the  church  of  8. 
Maria  Maddalena  (7  min.  from  the  Alb.  della  Lona)  and  eross  the  little 
Largo  Maddalena.  We  then  ascend  the  steps  on  the  right  and  continue 
straight  on,  through  vaulted  lanes  and  up  steep  flights  of  stairs  (or  in 
some  cases  descending)  to  the  valley  of  Atrani,  where  we  rcjjoin  the 
carriage-road.  Beyond  the  three  mills  footpaths  again  cut  off  the  windings 
of  the  road. 

Bavello.  —  Hotels.  ^H^t.-Pens.  Faluhbo,  in  the  old  episcopal  palace, 
R.  3-6,  L.  V«,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  3,  D.  4-5,  pens.  8-9  fr.;  Alb.  del  Toro,  in  the 
former  Palazzo  d'Aflflitto,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  1V«  fr.,  B.  60  c,  ddj.  1  fr.  80  c, 
!>•  2V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  incl.  wine  7  fr.  (for  a  week  or  more 
6  fr.),  well  spoken  of, 

BaveUo  (1160ft.),  founded  under  the  Normans,  in  the  zenith 
of  its  prosperity  under  the  house  of  Anjou  in  the  13th  cent,  pos- 
sessed thirteen  churches,  four  monasteries ,  numerous  palaces,  and 
36,000  inhabitants  (now  2000  only), 

The  Romanesque  ^Cathedral  (St.  Pantaleonejj  founded  in  the 
11th  cent.,  is  almost  entirely  modernised.     The  bronze  doors,  by 
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BarisaiiTifl  of  Trani  (1179),  with  numerous  figures  of  saints,  are 
opened  from  the  inside  by  the  verger;  on  the  outside  they  are 
concealed  by  wooden  doors.  The  magnificent  *Amho,  in  marble, 
embellished  with  mosaics ,  was  presented  in  1272 ;  it  rests  on  six 
columns  supported  by  lions ;  inscription ,  'Nicolaus  de  Fogia  mar- 
morarius  hoc  opus  fecit\  The  fine  bust  on  the  arch  is  said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Sigilgaita  Rufolo.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  pulpit,  in  a  simpler 
style,  with  a  representation  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  the  whale. 
In  the  choir  is  the  episcopal  throne,  adorned  with  mosaics.  The 
Cappella  di  S.  Pantaleone  (left)  contains  the  blood  of  the  saint. 
In  the  Sacristy  are  a  beautiful  but  sadly  damaged  Madonna,  a  St. 
Sebastian,  and  an  Assumption,  said  to  be  by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

Turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  cathedral ,  passing  the  foun- 
tain ,  and  walking  for  100  paces  between  garden-walls  ,  we  reach 
the  entrance  to  the  ^Palazzo  Rufalo  (visitors  ring  at  the  second 
gateway  on  the  right),  now  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Reid.  This  edi- 
fice, built  in  the  Saracenic  style  and  dating  from  the  12th  cent. , 
was  once  occupied  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  King  Charles  11.,  and  Robert 
the  Wise.  In  the  centre  is  a  small,  fantastic  court  with  a  colon- 
nade. One  of  the  gateways  has  a  Saracenic  dome.  A  verandah  in 
the  garden  (1115  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  commands  a  delightful 
view  (gardener  1/2  fr-)* 

Returning  to  the  piazza  and  ascending  a  lane  to  the  left  of  the 
cathedral,  we  come  in  5  min.  to  the  church  of  5.  Oiovanni  del  Toro, 
a  modernised  basilica  borne  by  columns,  and  containing  a  fine 
old  pulpit.  The  adjacent  garden  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
of  Minori,  of  the  small  town  of  that  name  at  its  mouth,  and  of 
the  more  distant  Majori  and  the  Capo  d'Orso  beyond  it  (fee  of  a 
few  soldi ;  refreshments  to  be  had).  —  8.  Maria  Imma^olata  is  a 
picturesque  little  church,  also  Romanesque. 

Another  point  commanding  a  very  extensive  view  is  the  *B€i- 
vedere  Cembrone,  Passing  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  towards  the  S., 
we  go  straight  through  a  gateway,  pass  (8  min.)  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  S,  Chiara  to  the  right ,  reach  a  door  on  the  left  (visitors 
knock),  and  traverse  the  garden  to  the  belvedere. 

The  excursion  to  Amalll  may  be  pleasantly  extended  by  1-3  hrs-  by 
visiting  Scala  (p.  171;  CafFe  della  Rosa),  a  village  with  a  large  church 
containing  the  tombs  of  the  Coppola  family ;  the  church  of  38.  AnnunziatOy 
an  old  basilica  with  ten  large  ancient  columns  and  some  old  frescoes  (to 
the  right  the  ruined  castle  of  8caletta)\  and  Pontone.  From  the  last  we 
descend  (steep)  to  the  mill-valley.  This  is  an  interesting,  but  fatiguing 
walk.  A  donkey  should  not  be  taken'  farther  than  the  church  of  SS. 
Annunziata,  as  riding  is  scarcely  practicable  beyond  it. 

From  Amalfi  to  Sorrento,  at  present  by  boat  to  Prajano  (see 
p.  173)  and  thence  drive  to  Sorrento ;  best  light  in  the  morning.  — 
The  continuation  of  the  coast -road  to  the  W.  of  Amalfl  will  pro- 
bably not  be  practicable  for  carriages  until  the  end  of  1895,  al- 
though already  open  to  pedestrians.  It  leads  below  the  Capuchin 
monastery  and  pierces  a  small  headland  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel. 
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Near  VeUica  Minore  it  is  joined  by  the  path  (mentioned  on  p.  146) 
from  Agerola,  a  visit  to  which  is  a  pleasant  excursion  from  Amalfl. 
The  road  then  rounds  the  Capo  di  Conea,  skirts  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Furore,  and  reaches  (5-5^/2  M.  from  Amalfl)  Prajano.  — 
Travellers  with  luggage  proceed  at  present  by  rowing-boat  (p.  169) 
along  the  picturesque  coast  to  (1-1  ^2  hr.)  the  Marina  deUa  Praja, 
above  which  the  road  leads.  Here  they  are  met  by  carriages,  which 
should  be  ordered  by  telegraph  from  Sorrento  (p.  147;  drive  to 
Sorrento,  about  3  hrs.).  Travellers  in  the  opposite  direction  will 
also  probably  find  it  prudent  to  order  a  boat  beforehand  from  Amalfl, 
though  one  is  generally  to  be  obtained  at  the  Marina  della  Praja. 

At  the  beginning  of  Prajano,  near  the  spot  where  we  join  the 
road,  is  the  Stella  d'Oro  Inn  (B.  !2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2%  D.  4,  both  ind. 
wine,  pens.  6  fr.;  dearer  in  spring),  well  spoken  of.  Prajano  and 
VeUica  Maggiore,  which  adjoins  it  beyond  Capo  SotUle,  are  noted  for 
their  abundant  wine  and  oil.  The  road  skirts  the  coast,  passing 
the  PUrUaS.  Pietro  (chapel)  and  the  ravine  of  the  Arifnso,  descending 
from  Monte  S.  Angelo.  High  above  is  Montepertuso  (p.  146).  In 
1  hr.  (4Y2  M.  from  the  Marina  della  Praja)  carriages  reach  — 

FosltanOi  picturesquely  situated  on  the  mountain- slopes,  with 
3000  inhab.,  an  important  harbour  under  the  Anjou  dynasty.  Many 
of  the  natives  leave  their  homes  and  travel  through  Southern  Italy 
as  hawkers.  They  assemble  at  their  native  place  annually  to  cele- 
brate their  principal  church-festival  (15th  Aug. ;  excursion-steamer 
from  Naples) ,  and  finally  return  thither  in  later  life  to  spend  their 
declining  years. 

The  road  skirts  the  highest  houses  of  the  town,  descends  again  to 
the  coast,  along  which  it  proceeds  for  about  21/2  M.,  and  then  begins 
to  ascend  inland.  Fine  view  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sirens,  usually  called 
/  OaUi,  which  were  fortified  in  the  middle  ages.  The  highest  point 
of  the  road  is  a  drive  of  fully  3/4  hr.  from  Positano ;  walkers  must 
allow  double  that  time.  The  descent  through  luxuriant  orange  and 
lemon-groves  to  Meta  is  picturesque,  though  distant  views  are  seldom 
obtained.  At  the  Madonna  del  Lauro  at  Meta  (p.  147),  IOY2  M.  or 
2^/2  hrs.  drive  from  Prajano,  we  reach  the  road  from  Castollammare  to 
Sorrento,  at  a  point  nearly  3  M.  (}/2^^-'^  drive)  from SorrerUo  (p.  147). 

11.  From  Haplofl  to  Beneveiito  vift  Hola  and  Ayeilino. 

From  Cancello,  a  station  on  the  Kaples  and  Borne  railway,  a  branch- 
line  rans  to  Kola,  and  skirts  the  Apennines  to  Avellino.  From  Naples  to 
ITola  in  l-lVs  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  1  fr.  96  c,  1  fr.);  to  Avellino  in  3-4  hrs. 
(fares  8  fr.  60.  5  fr.  40,  2  fr.  70  c.)  5  to  Bennmto  in  4Vj-5  hrs.  (fares  12  fr., 
7  fr.  80,  4  fir.  »  c).  —  Railway  from  [Naples  to  Baiano  vift  Kola,  see  p.  174. 

From  Naples  to  Car^eUoy  13  M.,  see  p.  10. 

20^2  M.  Kola,  with  12,000  inhab.,  an  ancient  Gampanian  city, 
was  almost  the  only  one  which  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  CannsB,  B.C.  216;  and  the  following 
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year  lis  inhabitants  under  the  oommand  of  the  brave  M.  Marcelliis 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  invader.  The  Emperor  Augustus  died 
here  on  19th  Aug.  A.D.  14,  in  his  76th  year,  in  the  same  house 
and.  apartment  where  his  father  Ootavius  had  breathed  his  last.  In 
ancient  times  Nola  was  not  less  important  than  Pompeii.  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  place  and  devoid  of  interest.  In  the  5th  cent., 
St.  Paulinus,  an  accomplished  poet  and  Bishop  of  Nola  (b.  at  Bor- 
deaux in  354,  d.  431),  is  said  to  have  invented  church-bells  at  this 
Campanian  town,  whence  the  word  'campana*  is  derived.  On 
26th  June  a  great  festival  is  celebrated  in  his  honour ;  eight  lofty 
and  gaily  adorned  towers  of  light  wood-work  (so-called  *Lilies')  and 
a  ship  bearing  the  image  of  the  saint  are  drawn  through  the  streets 
in  procession.  The  free-thinker  Oiordano  Bruno,  who  on  17th  Feb. 
1600,  terminated  his  eventful  career  at  the  stake  in  Rome ,  was 
born  at  Nola,  where  a  monument,  renewed  in  1888,  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Oiovanni  Merliano,  the  sculptor  of  Naples,  known 
as  Oiovarmi  da  Nola,  was  also  born  here  in  1488. 

Nola  is  celebrated  as  an  ancient  cradle  of  the  plastic  art.  The 
magnificent  vases  vnth  shining  black  glazing  and  skilfully  drawn 
red  figures,  which  form  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  museums 
of  Naples  and  of  other  places,  were  made  here.  Numerous  coins 
of  Nola  with  Greek  inscriptions  have  also  been  found. 

About  Va  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  is  situated  the  Seminary^  where 
several  L&tin  inscriptions  and  the  so-called  Oippui  AheUanui^  a  remarkable 
inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  found  near  Ahella,  are  preserved.  Above 
the  seminary  (5  min.)  is  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  8.  Angela^  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  fertile  and  luxuriant  plain ;  to  the  left  is  Monte  Somma, 
behind  which  Vesuvius  is  concealed  ^  to  the  right  rise  the  mountains  of 
Maddaloni.  A  little  to  the  £.  is  a  Capuchin  monastery,  above  which  the 
ruined  castle  of  Cicala  picturesquely  crowns  an  eminence. 

Nola  is  connected  with  Naples  by  a  Local  Railway  as  well  as  by  the 
main  line  (i6V«  M.,  in  1-1V4  hr.j  fares  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  56,  80  c.  j  return-tickets 
at  a  reduction  of  i&  per  cent,  available  till  the  first  train  of  the  follow- 
ing day  or  for  three  days  on  the  eve  of  a  festival).  The  train  starts  at 
Naples  from  the  Nola-Baiano  Station  (PI.  H,  2,  3;  p.  49).  The  line  tra- 
verses Campania,  offering  numerous  picturesque  views.  Stations:  l*/4  M. 
Poggioreale;  6  M.  Casalnvovo;  8  M.  Pomigliano  cfArco;  10  H.  Gastello  di 
Cisterna;  10V2^*  Bruadano;  ii  M,  Mariglianella ;  12V2M>  Marigliano  (car- 
riages to  Somma,  see  p.  118)^  13  M.  S.  Vitaliano-Casaferro;  13V«  M.  Sets- 
eiano;  ISVsH.  Saviano;  16Vs  M.  ITola.  —Beyond  Nola  the  railway  contin^ 
ues  to :  ITVs  M.  Oimitile,  I8V2  H.  Camposano,  19  M.  Oieciano,  3OV2  M.  Roeea- 
rainola,  23  M.  AveUor^erone^  and  23Vs  M.  Baiano.  From  Baiano  carriages 
ply  to  Avellino  and  back  in  connection  with  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  5th  trains 
from  and  to  Naples  (through-fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  10  c.^  return  7  fr. 
20,  5  fr.  25,  3  fr.  65  c).  —  Avella  is  the  classic  Abella^  near  which  are  exten- 
sive plantations  of  hazel-nut,  the  ^nuces  Avellanse^  of  antiquity.  The 
aqueduct  of  the  new  Neapolitan  water-works  (p.  32)  passes  in  the  vicinity. 

25^2  M*  Falma»  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines  opposite  Ottaiano,  with  7500  inhab.  and  an  ancient 
chateau,  is  commanded  by  an  extensive  ruined  castle  on  a  height. 

301/2  M.  Samo,  a  town  with  16,500  inhab.,  lies  on  the  8amo, 
which  flows  hence  towards  Scafati  and  Pompeii.    Above  it  towers  a 
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rained  stronghold  of  Count  Francesco  Coppola,  who  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  (1485). 

The  view  now  becomes  more  limited.  Tunnel.  35  M.  Codola; 
branch-line  to  Nocera,  see  p.  161.  —  37  M.  Castel  San  Oiorgio,  — 
40  V2  ^*  Hercato  San  Sevenno  (^Inn^  poor),  on  the  road  from  Avellino 
to  Salerno.  The  principal  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Tommaso  da 
San  Severino,  high-constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1853,  and 
of  several  princes  of  Salerno.  A  road  leads  from  S.  Severino  to 
Salerno  (about  10  M.) ;  railway  in  progress,  comp.  p.  165.  —  The 
line  now  turns  to  the  N.  43^/2  M.  Montoro;  62^2  M.  Solofra; 
bWji  M.  Stfino, 

59  M.  Avellino  (Albergo  Centrale,  well  spoken  of,  obliging 
landlord,  who  provides  guides  for  Mte.  Vergine;  Albergo  delle 
Puglie),  with  2o,000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  situated  on 
the  old  post-road  from  Naples  to  Foggia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  ancient  AbelUnum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  2^2  M*  distant,  near 
the  village  of  Atiipalda.  Another  road  leads  hence  to  (14  M.) 
Montesarchio  and  Benevento  (p.  204). 

From  Avellino  we  may  visit  Monte  Vergine,  a  famous  resort  of  pil- 
grims (donkey  4-6  fr.  and  fee;  provisions  should  be  bronght  from  Avel- 
lino). Tbere  are  two  routes  to  the  convent.  1.  We  follow  the  Road  to 
the  W.  end  of  the  town  and  then  ascend  the  bye-road  to  the  right.  At 
(V«  M.)  the  cross-roads  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  Loreto^  where 
the  abbot  and  older  monks  live  in  a  large  octagonal  building  designed  by 
Vanvitelli,  The  convent  archives  and  *8pezieria'  are  also  here.  —  2.  Foot- 
path. We  proceed  from  the  Municipio  through  the  Via  Mancini  to  the 
prison  and  on  between  the  gymnasium  (left)  and  the  barracks  (right)  to 
a  villa,  the  gateway  of  which  we  enter.  The  path  to  the  left,  by  the 
brook,  ascends  through  gardens  and  fields  to  Loreto.  Thence  to  Mer- 
cogliano ,  where  donkeys  may  be  procured  (li/a  fr.),  1/4  ^r«  niore.  A  track 
leading  to  the  right  here  at  the  Piazza  Michele  Santangelo,  and  soon  cross- 
ing the  road,  leads  to  the  stony  bridle-path  (partly  provided  with  steps) 
and  through  wood  to  (2hrs.)  the  convent  of  Honte  Vergine,  founded  in 
1119  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Gybele ,  some  remains  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  convent.  The  Ghubch  contains  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin ,  and  the  tombs  of  Catherine  of  Valois ,  who  caused  the  picture 
to  be  brought  hither,  and  of  her  son  Louis  of  Taranto,  second  husband 
of  Johanna  I.  Their  effigies  repose  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  erected  for  himself  by  King  Man- 
fred, which,  when  that  monarch  fell  at  Benevento,  was  given  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  to  one  of  his  French  attendants.  At  Whitsuntide  (comp.  p.  28) 
and  on  Sept.  7th  about  70-80,000  pilgrims  visit  the  convent,  many  of  the 
penitents  ascending  barefoot  and  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  from 
the  church-door  to  the  altar. 

From  the  convent  we  may  ascend  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  top  *of  the  mountain 
(4290  ft.),  commanding  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  bays  and  the  exten- 
sive mountainous  district. 

64V2  M.  Prata  Pratoto ;  66V2  M.  Tufo.  —  68  M.  Altavilla  Ir- 
pino.  —  70  M.  Chianche;  76  M.  Benevento  P.  B,  —  77 V2  M.  Bene- 
vento (p.  204). 


EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS 

OF  S.  ITALY. 


These  parts  of  Italy  haye,  antil  recently,  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  traveller.  The  W,  coast  is,  moreover,  by  far  the  richer  and  more 
picturesque,  as  well  as  more  replete  with  historical  interest.  The  B. 
districts  can  boast  of  no  such  names  as  those  of  Florence ,  Borne,  and 
Naples,  but  they  are  not  devoid  of  attraction,  and  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  gifts  she  has  so  bounteously 
lavished  on  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Apbnninbs,  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  send  forth 
a  series  of  parallel  ramifications,  forming  a  corresponding  number  of  par- 
allel valleys,  whose  communication  with  the  external  world  is  maintained 
by  means  of  the  coast  to  which  they  descend.  To  the  S.  of  Ancona,  from 
about  the  43rd  to  the  42nd  degree  of  K.  latitude,  stretch  the  Central 
Apennines^  embracing  the  three  provinces  of  the  Abrtuzi  (Chieti,  Teramo, 
and  Aquila),  the  ancient  Bamnium.  They  culminate  in  the  Montagna 
della  Sibilla  (8120  ft.),  the  Gran  Basso  d'ltalia  (9585  ft.),  and  the  Maiella 
(9170  ft.) ,  groups  which  are  connected  by  continuous  ranges ,  and  which 
are  clad  with  snow  down  to  the  month  of  July.  These  mountains  abound 
in  fine  scenery  (RR.  12-14),  but  until  recently  they  have  been  well-nigh 
inaccessible  owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  means  of  communication 
and  the  badness  of  the  inns.  The  mountains  to  the  S.  of  42"  "N.  lat., 
receding  gradually  from  the  sea,  are  called  the  Neapolitan  Apennines.  The 
only  spur  which  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  Mte.  Qargano  (3465  ft.),  which, 
however,  is  separated  from  the  chief  range  by  a  considerable  plain.  Beyond 
this  stretches  the  Apulian  plain,  an  extensive  tract  of  pasture  and  arable 
land,  bounded  by  an  undulating  district  on  the  S.  About  the  41st  degree  of 
N.  latitude  the  Apennines  divide^  the  main  chain,  extending  towards  the  S., 
forms  the  peninsula  of  Calabria;  the  lower  chain,  to  the  E.,  that  of  Apulia. 

The  Coast  (Provinces  of  Ancona  ^  the  Ahrutti^  Capitanaiay  Terra  di 
Bariy  and  Terra  dWlranto)  is  flat  and  monotonous,  and  destitute  of  good 
harbours.  The  estuaries  of  the  small  rivers  afford  but  scanty  protection 
to  the  vessels  of  the  coasting  trade.  Even  at  Ancona  the  prominent 
M.  Conero  (1880  ft.)  alone  renders  the  anchorage  tolerable.  The  villages 
and  towns,  in  which  local  peculiarities  often  prevail  in  a  marked  degree, 
are  generally  situated  on  the  heights,  and  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance. 
Farther  to  the  S.,  however,  in  the  ancient  Apulia  and  Calabria  (p.  200), 
the  coast  scenery  improves,  and  there  are  three  important  harbours,  those 
of  San,  Brindisij  and  Otranto,  Since  the  construction  of  the  railway  the 
most  direct  route  between  Western  and  Central  Europe  and  the  East  has 
passed  this  way. 

Of  the  SouTHEBN  Pbovinoss,  the  former  Basilicata  (now  the  province 
of  Potenza),  the  ancient  Lucania^  is  less  interesting  than  most  other 
parts  of  Italy,  whereas  Calabria  is  replete  with  striking  scenery,  though 
civilization  here  still  lags  wofully  behind.  The  shores  of  the  Oulf 
of  Taranto,  whose  waters  bound  both  of  these  provinces,  were  once 
studded  with  nxunerous  flourishing  Gh-eek  colonies,  and  the  whole  district 
bore  the  name  of  Magna  Oraecia ;  but  the  traces  of  that  prosperous  epoch 
are  now  scanty.  The  period  of  decline  began  with  the  Roman  supremacy. 
The  art  and  culture  of  the  middle  ages  never  penetrated  to  these  remote 
regions.  The  fields  once  extolled  by  Sophocles  for  their  richness  and 
fertility  are  now  sought  for  in  vain,  and  the  malaria  exercises  its  diamal 
sway  throughout  the  whole  of  this   neglected  district.      The  soil  belongs 
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to  the  nobility,  'who  let  it  to  a  miserably  poor  and  ignorant  class  of 
farmers.  The  custom  of  carrying  fweapons  is  universally  prevalent  here 
(comp.,  however,  p.  xiv),  and  brigandage  was  carried  on  until  the  year  1870. 
The  villages  are  generally  wretched  and  filthy  beyond  description.  Ko  one 
should  therefore  attempt  to  explore  the  remoter  parts  of  this  country  unless 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
Information  may  usually  be  best  obtained  in  the  chemists*  shops  (famuteista). 
Tolerable  inns  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  towns.  In  smaller 
localities,  the  traveller  should  insist  upon  having  a  room  to  himself,  or 
he  may  have  to  share  his  bedroom  with  other  travellers,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  The  hotel  omnibuses  generally  carry  passengers 
even  when  the  latter  are  not  staying  in  the  hotel. 

12.  From  Tend  to  Solmona  through  the  Abrnzzi. 

lOa  M.  Railway  in  6V«-7  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  56,  18  fr^  8  fr.  85  c). 

Temi^  and  thence  via  (5^2  M.)  Stroncone  and  (10  M.)  Marmore, 
the  station  for  the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Vtlino,  to  (11  M.jPi*crfi7ttco, 
see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy, 

Beyond  Piediluco  the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Velino, 
crossing  the  winding  stream  several  times.  I6I/2M.  Qreecio;  2OI/2  M. 
Cor^tigliano. 

251/2  M.  Bieti  (*Croce  Bianca ;  Campanajj  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velino  (16,800  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Reate,  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Sabines,  but  no  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain 
save  a  few  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  town-hall.  The  Cathedral^ 
dating  from  1456,  contains  a  S.  Barbara  by  Berninij  and  the  mon- 
ument of  Isabella  Alfani  by  Thorvaldser^ ;  fine  view  in  front  of  the 

edifice. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Rieti  to  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  the  Central  Apennines^  though  not  unattended  by  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  indifferent  character  of  the  inns  and  roads.  Thus  to  LeanestOy  15i/s  M. 
distant,  erected  in  a  lofty  mountain  ravine  aboi\t  the  year  1252  *,  thence  to 
(I21/3  n.)  Caseia^  said  to  be  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gasci,  or  aborigines  of 
the  district ;  7Vs  M.  farther  to  Noreia^  the  ancient  Nursia^  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1857,  with  walls  of  great  antiquity,  birthplace  of 
Vespasia  Pollia,  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  whose  family  monu- 
ments were  situated  at  Vetpana^  T^ft  M.  distant.  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Scholastica  were  also  natives  of  Nursia. 

From  Rieti  the  line  proceeds  through  a  picturesque  district  in 
the  valley  of  the  Velino.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forest, 
and  their  lower  slopes  with  vineyards  and  olives.  81  M.  Citta- 
dueaUy  founded  in  1308  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  formerly 
the  frontier -town  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  861/2  M.  Castel 
8.  Angela,  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  are  the  Sulphur  Bathe  of  Pa-- 
temo^  the  ancient  Aquae  CutiUae,  which  were  regularly  frequented 
by  Vespasian,  and  where  he  died  in  A.D.  79.  The  Pozso  di  La- 
tignano^  the  ancient  Lacue  Cutiliae,  was  regarded  by  Varro  as  the 
central  point  ('umbilicus')  of  Italy. 

4072  M.  Antrodoco-Borgo' Velino,  Antrodoco,  the  Lat.  Intero-^ 
erea,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Velino,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  station,  is  commanded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  lofty  Monte  Calvo; 
on  the  hill  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli.  —  451/2  M.  Rocca 
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di  Fondi;  491/2  M.  Rocca  di  Como;  63  M.  Sella  di  Como.  —  We 
liext  reacli  the  watershed  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adri- 
atic. The  railway  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Atemo,  — 
56*/2  M.  Vigliano;  69 Y2  M.  Sassa-Tomimparte,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Foruli. 

62  M.  Aqoila.  —  The  Station  (Rail.  Bestaarant ,  unpretending)  lies 
11/4  H.  from  the  town;  omnibus  up  to  the  town  50  c,  down  to  the  sta- 
tion 40  c. 

Hotels.  *8oLB,  Piazza  del  Palazzo,  with  a  frequented  trattoria;  Italia, 
Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  \  Aquila  Keba,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  R.  at 
each  1-2  fr.  Hotel -omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Trattorie.  Sspotizwne^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Rosetta^  Via  del  Gnas- 
tatore;  Chrand  Caffk  Ristorante^  Piazza  dei  Quattro  Gantoni. 

Carriages  at  BerardCSf  Ck)r80  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  Morone'9^  adjoining 
the  Alb.  del  Sole ;  carr.  with  two  horses  to  Paganica  (p.  180)  6  fr.,  to 
Assergi  10  fr.  —  Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo. 

Aquila,  called  degli  Abruzzi,  founded  by  Emp.  Frederick  II. 
about  1240  as  a  check  on  papal  encroachments,  destroyed  by  Man- 
fred in  1259,  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  I.,  maintained  itself  as  an 
almost  entirely  independent  republic,  supported  by  the  free  pea- 
santry of  the  district,  until  it  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1521.  In  point  of  constitutional  history,  industry,  and  art  it  oc- 
cupied a  unique  position.  It  is  now  the  prosperous  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  with  18,500  inhab.,  spacious  streets, 
handsome  palaces ,  and  churches  with  interesting  fa^des.  It  en- 
joys a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  owing  to  its  lofty  situation 
(2360  ft.) ,  and  is  consequently  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the 
Italians.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalla  (p.  180),  which 
rises  abruptly  on  this  side. 

Prom  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo  the  Strada  del  Princ.  Umberto  to 
the  right  leads  to  the  Corso,  which  we  follow  in  a  straight  direction 
to  the  church  of  S.  Bebna&dino  di  Siena.  The  *Fa^ade  was  executed 
with  great  artistic  taste  in  1525-42  by  Cola  dell'  Amatrice,  In  the 
interior,  on  the  right,  is  the  'Monument  of  the  saint,  decorated 
with  arabesques  and  sculpture ,  executed  by  Silvettro  da  Arsieola 
in  1505.  A  fine  marble  tomb  near  the  high-altar  is  by  the  same 
artist.  The  interesting  wooden  statue  of  Pompeo  ddV  Aqaila  dates 
from  the  16th  century.  The  1st  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  a  Resurrection  by  della  Robhia. 

From  S.  Bernardino  we  descend  to  the  piazza ,  cross  the  latter 
towards  the  left,  pass  through  the  Porta  di  CoUemaggio,  and  reach 
the  monastery  of  S.  Mabia  di  Collbmagoio  (in  the  popular  dialect 
Collemezzo).  The  Romanesque  'Facade,  inlaid  with  coloured 
marble,  consists  of  three  portals  and  tluree  corresponding  rose- 
windows.  Contiguous  to  the  church  is  an  ancient  and  remarkably 
small  dock-tower.  Interior  gaudily  modernised.  To  the  left  is  the 
Chap^of  Celestine  V,  (keys  at  the  Municipio),  containing  his  tomb 
(d.  1296),  a  work  in  the  Renaissance  style.  His  life  and  acts 
and  those  of  other  saints  are  represented  in  a  series  of  fantastic 
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pKtuires  by  the  GelestinUn  monk  Buter,  a  pvpU  of  Rubens.  —  We 
now  return  through  the  new  street,  whleh  leads  from  the  church 
straight  to  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Oorso  Yittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Via  della  Prefettura  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  a  small  piazza 
in  which  rises  the  little  church  of  8.  MareOy  with  a  Romanesque 
facade.  —  The  Via  di  Bazzano  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Corso 
a  little  farther  on  brings  us  to  the  church  of  8,  Qiusta^  also  with  a 
Romanesque  facade  and  an  ancient  painting  above  the  entrance.  — 
No.  18,  on  the  left  farther  along  in  the  line  of  the  Gorso,  is  the 
Palazzo  D&agonbtti  containing  pictures  of  the  16th  cent,  (the  best 
by  Pompeo  dell'  Aquild). 

We  now  return  to  the  Corso,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  or  Piazza  Maggiore.  Turning  to  the  right  past  the  cathe- 
dral (opposite  the  Corso)  we  see  immediately  to  our  left  the  *Palazzo 
ToBBEs  containing  a  picture-gallery  with  an  admirable  "'Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Torres  by  Domeniehino ;  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  by  the 
same  master,  on  copper;  Eucharist,  by  Titian ,  on  marble.  — 
Farther  on  are  the  churches  of  8.  Marciano  and  8,  Maria  di  BoiOy 
both  with  Romanesque  facades.  Beside  the  latter  is  the  Palazzo 
Persichetti  with  a  collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters  and  other 
works  of  art. 

Farther  up  the  Corso,  on  the  left,  is  the  handsome  "Town  Hall, 
which  contains,  in  the  passage  and  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase, 
a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  inscription^.  On  the  upper  floor  is 
a  picture-gallery  in  several  rooms  (apply  to  one  of  the  officials).  The 
Sala  del  Gohfaloni  contains  several  interesting  paintings  of  the  old 
Aquilan  school;  in  another  room  are  numerous  examples  of  jBuffr, 
the  animal-painter  (see  above);  in  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  are  portraits 
of  prominent  natives  of  Aquila  in  the  13-17thcent.;  and  another  room 
contains  some  unimportant  antiquities,  MSS.  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
good  miniatures. 

From  the  Corso,  farther  on,  the  Via  Leosini  leads  to  the  left  to 
8,  Maria  di  Paganica^  with  a  Romanesque  facade  and  side-portal, 
and  the  Via  del  Carmine  to  the  right  to  S,  Maria  del  Carmine,  with 
a  Romanesque  facade  and  an  ancient  painting  over  the  entrance. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Corso  lies  the  Piazza  Margherita.  We 
turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Garibaldi,  then  to  the  right  into  the 
Via  del  Guasto,  on  the  right  side  of  which  stands  the  early-Renais- 
sance church  of  8.  Maria  della  Misericordia^  adorned  on  the  outside 
with  paintings  of  1545.  —  Farther  on,  beside  the  hospital,  is  a 
small  church  with  a  Romanesque  facade  and  a  curious  painted  portal, 
shewing  the  Madonna  and  saints  in  the  tympanum,  with  praying 
angels  above  (15th  cent.).  —  The  Via  Garibaldi  proceeds  to  the 
church  of  S,  Silvestro^  with  Romanesque  facade  and  side -portal. 
Opposite  the  church  is  the  Via  delle  Streghe,  leading  to  the  left  to 
the  Via  Principe  TJmberto,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  Piazza  del 
Palazzo  (p.  178). 
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If  we  turn  to  the  right  (not  through  the  gate)  from  the  Piazza 
Margherita  (p.  179)  we  reach  the  Citadel,  a  masBive  square  edifloe 
with  low  round  towers,  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1543  under 
Charles  Y.,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  point  affords  the  best 
*View  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  the  town,  and  the  mountainous  enyirons. 
(Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  an  offloer.) 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Castello  is  the  interesting  early-Renaissance 
burial  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Soecorso,  with  a  facade  of  red  and 
white  marble.  In  the  interior  are  two  tombs  by  Arsicola  (above  one 
of  which  is  an  earlier  Pietk)  and  some  works  by  Silvestro. 

Near  Aquila,  Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone,  the  dreaded  rival 
of  Sforza,  was  defeated  by  the  united  armies  of  Queen  Johanna  II. 
of  Naples,  Pope  Martin  Y.,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  commanded  by 

Jacopo  Oaldora,  on  2nd  June,  1424. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.W.,  (excursion  of  3-4  hrs.,  two-horse  carr.  5  fr.), 
on  the  road  to  Teramo  (p.  190),  is  the  village  of  8.  Vittorino  on  the  Atet'no, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Sabine  town  of  Amitemnm^ 
where  the  historian  Sallttst  was  born.  On  an  eminence  which  was  once 
crowned  by  the  ancient  Arx,  or  citadel,  stands  an  old  tower  with  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  built  into  the  walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are 
remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  buildings  of  the  imperial 
epoch,  where  antiquities  are  frequently  found. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'^Italia,  1-2  days  there  and  back, 
is  most  conveniently  undertaken  from  Aquila.  (Letters  of  introduction  from 
members  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  desirable.)  An  excellent  special 
map  of  the  district  has  been  issued  by  the  Roman  section  of  the  club< 
The  best  season  for  this  expedition  is  summer  or  autumn;  in  spring  the 
snow  is  a  great  hindrance  (so  that  a  very  early  start  should  be  made  from 
the  refuge-hut).  Provisions  should  be  taken  from  Assergi.  We  drive  via 
Petgcmiea  (Osteria  deVecchis,  with  rooms)  and  Comarefd  (PompiliaMoscardi''s 
Inn),  where  the  sindaco  keeps  the  key  of  the  Rifuglo  on  the  Gampo  Pericoli, 
in  2  hrs.  to  .^^erfrt  (2d35ft. ;  provisions  obtainable  from  Francesco  Sacca), 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  Mule  (here  known  as  «e<- 
ture)  from  this  point  to  the  station  of  Paganica  (p.  181)  2-3  fr. ;  to  the 
Rifugio  and  back  5  fr.  per  day ;  two-wheeled  car  (sciarrdbd)  to  Paganica 
2-3  fr.,  for  a  party  1-1  Vs  fr.  each.  Giovanni  Acitelli,  his  brother,  and 
Franco  di  Nicola  are  good  guides.  The  two  former,  here  only  from  May  to 
Nov.,  possess  a  key  to  the  Rifugio.  Tariff:  to  the  Rifugio  in  summer,  one 
day  5,  two  days  7  fr.,  in  winter  7  and  10  fr.;  to  the  summit,  spending  a 
night  in  the  Rifugio,  10  and  10  fr. ;  with  descent  to  Pietracamela  16  and 
20  fr. ;  each  addit.  day  4  and  6  fr.  —  From  Assergi  we  walk  or  ride  (mule 
4-5  fr.)  in  about  4Vs  hrs.  by  a  miserable  path  to  the  Passo  delta  Port$lla 
(7400  ft.),  a  narrow  saddle  between  the  Pizzo  Gefaloneand  the  Monte  Portella 
(see  below),  whence  we  survey  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Ascoli. 
Thence  we  descend  in  1  hr.  to  the  Campo  Pericolic  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds, where  a  well-equipped  refuge-hut  (7220  ft.)  was  built  by  the  Ital- 
ian Alpine  Club  in  l8o6«  An  ascent  of  about  3  hrs.  more,  on  foot,  brings 
us  to  the  summit.  The  *Ghran  Sasao  d'ltalia,  or  Monto  Como  (9685  ft.),  is 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Apennines.  In  formation  it  resembles  the  limestone 
Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  The  view  is  strikingly  grand,  embracing  the  Tyrr- 
henian Sea,  the  Adriatic,  the  rocky  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  whole  of 
Central  Italy.  The  other  chief  summits  of  the  Gran  Sasso  group  are  the 
Pitto  cT InUrmesole  (8680  ft.),  the  Como  Piccolo  (8650  ft.),  the  Pixzo  Cefa- 
lone  (8305  ft.),  and  the  Monte  delta  Portella  (7835  ft.). 

The  ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  from  Tetxtme  (p.  190)  is  not  so  conven- 
ient. We  drive  by  the  Aquila  road  vl&  Montorio  up  the  valley  of  the 
Vomano  to  (3Vx  brs,)  a  point  shortly  before  Fano  Adnano  (p.  190),  where 
we  turn  to  the  left,  by  a  bridle-path  crossing  high  above,  the  mountain* 
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stream  of  the  Amo,  and  ascend  to  (1  hr.)  Pietracamela  (3295  ft.  \  no  inn, 
rfmts.,  at  Luiei  deLuca,  the  shoemaker^s).  The  sindaco  here  also  has  a 
key  of  the  Rinigio  on  the  Cainpo  Pericoli  (see  p.  180;  gnides,  Domenico 
Rossi  and  Pietro  Venanzo).    We  ascend  to  the  latter  in  5-6  hrs. 

For  full  instruction  and  details  see  the  *Guida  al  Gran  Sasso  d*Italia% 
by  Dr.  Enrico  Abhate  (5  fr.j  Borne,  1888). 

Fbok  Aquila  to  Avezzano,  ca.  31  M.,  diligence  daily  in  7  hrs.  (8  hrs. 
in  the  reverse  direction).  The  road  descends  into  the  Aterno  Valley, 
crosses  the  railway,  and  ascends  slowly  through  vineyards.  Beyond  Ocre 
it  passes  through  an  oak-plantation.  Fine  retrospect  of  Aquila  and  the 
Gran  Sasso ;  farther  on,  view  to  the  S.E).  of  the  Maiella.  Numerous  villages 
and  hamlets  lie  on  the  surrounding  slopes.  151/2  M.  (4^2  hrs\  drive  from 
Aquila)  Rceca  di  Metzo^  a  wretched  village  on  the  plateau,  where  horses 
are  changed.  About  1  hr.  beyond  B.occa,  near  Ovindoli  with  its  pictur- 
esque ruin,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  and  begin  to  descend  rapidly 
on  the  other  side.  *View  of  the  plain  of  the  Lago  di  Fucino  (p.  1S2).  The 
castle  of  Gelano  and  then  the  village  itself  soon  come  into  sight  and  are 
reached  in  '/4  hr.  more.    Thence  to  Avezzano,  see  p.  182. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  ohtain  a  pretty  retrospective  view  of 
Aquila.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  striking ;  to  the  N.  the 
Gran  Sasso  dltalia.  69  M.  Paganica,  272  M.  from  the  village  of 
that  name  (see  p.  180);  74  M.  8,  Demetrione'Vestini;  771/2  M.  Fa- 
gnano-Alto  Campana;  8OY2  M.  Fontecchio,  the  village  of  which  is 
perched  high  up  on  the  rocks.  The  valley  of  tlie  Aterno,  which  the 
railway  descends,  contracts.  —  84  M.  Beffij  with  a  large  castle  to 
the  left.  —  The  train  now  descends  a  steep  gradient.  —  87  M. 
Acciano ;  90  M.  Molina.  Then  three  long  tunnels ;  part  of  the  line  lies 
high  above  the  river.  —  96 M.  Bajano  (jp.  184).  Here  the  railway  leaves 
the  Aterno,  which  flows  to  the  N.E.  to  Popoli,  and  begins  to  ascend 
the  luxuriant  valley  of  Solmona,  watered  hy  the  QiziOj  a  tributary 
of  the  Aterno.  To  the  £.  is  the  Majella  chain,  and  to  the  W.  the 
hills  enclosing  the  Lago  di  Fucino.     102  M.  Solmona,  see  p.  188. 

13.  From  Eome  to  Castellammare  Adriatico 
yi&  Avezzano  and  Solmona. 

149  M.  Railway  (no  express-trains)  in  9V4-liV2  1»'S-  (fares  27  fr.  15, 
19  fr.,  12  fr.  25  c). 

From  Rome  to  Mandtla  vi&  Tivoli,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 
Beyond  Mandela  the  train  follows  the  ancient  Via  Valeria  and 
the  Teverone,  —  36  M.  Cineto  -  Romano  (diligence  to  Subiaco) ; 
38  M.  Roviano.  The  railway  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teverone 
and  ascends  a  steep  incline  to  (41  M.)  Arsolij  prettily  situated  on 
a  hill,  with  a  castle  of  the  Massimi.  Tunnel.  —  42i/2  M.  Riofreddo^ 
situated  on  the  tributary  of  the  Teverone  of  that  name. 

Near  (43Y2  M.)  Cavaliere  lay  the  -^quian  town  of  Carseolij  the 
rains  of  which  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  to  build  Arsoli  (see 
above)  and  Caisoli.  High  up  on  a  hill  (3410  ft.)  to  the  S.E.  lie 
the  church  and  convent  of  iSf.  Maria  dei  Bisognosi ,  with  paintings 
dating  from  1488  and  a  wonder-working  crucifix  (visited  on  Sun. 
by  many  pilgrims  from  the  surrounding  district).  —  47  M.  Cmrtoli 
(Xoc.  StellOj  tolerable),  commanded  by  a  picturesque  ruined  castle. 
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The  railway  now  ascends  tlie  narrow  valley  to  {6OV2  M.)  Collin 
beyond  which  we  reach  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Bove^  the  longest  on  the 
railway  (more  than  3  M.).  biy^  M*  Sante  MarU,  We  then  descend 
to  (57  M.3  Tagliacozzo^  a  small  town  at  the  month  of  a  deep  rayine, 
in  which  rises  the  Imtle^  the  JRimella  of  antiquity.  The  sources  of 
the  Liris  lie  4^2  M.  to  the  S.,  near  Gappadocia. 

The  train  now  enters  the  fertile  Campi  Palentinij  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Marsi ,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  the  double-peaked  Monte  Velmo 
(8160  ft.),  to  the  N.E.,  is  visible  as  far  as  Rome.  Here,  on  26th  Aug., 
l268,  the  young  Gonradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  last  scion  of  that 
illustrious  imperial  house ,  was  defeated,  notwithstanding  the  bra- 
very of  his  knights,  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou ,  who  had  placed  a  part 
of  his  army  in  ambush.  —  62  M.  Scurcola^'  dominated  by  an  old 
castle  of  the  Orsini ,  with  a  fine  view.  In  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
is  an  old  carved  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  adjacent 
convent  of  S.  Maria  (see  below),  executed  by  order  of  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  SaltOj  passing  on  the  left  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  S,  Maria  deUa  VUtoriay  which  was  built  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Conradln  (see  above). 
The  building,  the  architect  of  which  was  Niccol6  Pisano,  was, 
however,  soon  destroyed.  —  63  M.  Cappelle  Magliano, 

67  M.  Aveicano  (A2&.  Vitloriat  clean,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V4)  omn. 
1/2  fr. ;  omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  town  25  c,  at  night  35  c,), 
a  town  of  7400  inhab. ,  with  a  ch&teau  built  by  the  Colonnas  and 
now  belonging  totheBarberini,  is  a  good  starting-point  for  a  number 
of  excursions.  The  estate-office  of  Prince  Torlonia,  at  which  a 
permesso  to  see  the  reclamation  -  works  at  the  Lago  di  Fuclno  is 
obtained  (gratis),  contains  a  collection  of  objects  found  in  the  lake 
(see  belowj.  —  From  Avezzano  to  Aqnila,  see  p.  181. 

About  4  M.  to  th6  N.E.  of  Avezsano ,  at  the  baae  of  Monte  Velino 
(see  below),  lies  the  village  of  Albe ,  the  ancient  Alba  FueenUa^  reached 
from  AntroMno  (one-horsa  carr.  to  this  point  and  back  3-4  fr.)  by  a  walk 
of  V4  br.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  the  Vestini,  Marsi, 
and  ^qni,  and  having  received  a  Roman  colony  of  6000  souls,  B.C. 
303,  it  became  the  most  powerful  Roman  stronghold  in  the  interior  of 
Italy.  Three  summits  (that  to  the  N.E.  occupied  by  the  present  village) 
were  strongly  fortified  and  connected  by  a  massive  polygonal  wall.  In 
ascending  from  Antrosanto  we  pass  extensive  remains  of  this  wall,  and 
the  castle  of  the  Orsini,  in  Albe,  incorporates  some  of  the  masonry  of 
the  ancient  fortifications.  On  the  S.W.  hill  is  a  Teo^U^  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  church  of  5.  Pietro,  with  eight  Corinthian  columns  of 
m&rble  in  the  interior  (key  obtained  from  the  Arciprete  or  from  the  Oonte 
Pace  in  Albe).  On  the  Colle  d|  Pettorino,  or  S.B.  hill,  are  large  polygonal 
walls.    Fine  view  of  the  valley. 

The  Ascent  of  Moktb  Velino  (8i60  ft.)  from  Avezeano  takes  1-2  days. 
The  night  is  passed  at  Magliano  or  Mtuta  d*Albey  whence  the  top  is  reached 
in  6  hrs.,  with  guide. 

The  now  drained  iMgo  di  Fmelno  (2180  ft.),  the  ancient  Laeua 
Fucinus ,  was  once  37  M.  in  circumference  and  661  ft.  in  depth. 
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Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet,  the  lerel  of  the  lake  was  subject 
to  great  variations  which  were  frequently  fraught  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks.  Attempts  were  therefore 
made  to  drain  the  lake  in  ancient  times ,  but  it  was  only  very  re- 
cently (in  1875)  that  this  object  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  earlieat  safiferers  from  the  inundations  were  the  ancient  Harsi,  in 
consequence  of  whose  complaints  Gsesar  formed  the  project  of  affording  a 
permanent  remedy  for  the  evil,  hut  the  work  was  not  begun  till  the 
reign  of  the  Emp.  Claudius.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  lies  about  80  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Liris  at  Gapistrello,  and  the  plan  was  to  con- 
struct a  tunnel,  or  emUsarhUy  through  the  intervening  Monte  Salviano. 
No  fewer  than  90,000  men  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
during  eleven  years.  This  was  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  of  the 
kind  ever  known  before  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel.  The 
length  of  the  passage  was  upwards  of  SVz  M.,  and  for  about  IVi  M.  of  that 
distance  it  was  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  transverse  measurement  of 
the  tunnel  varied  from  4  to  16  sq.  yds.,  and  in  other  respects  also  the 
work  was  entirely  destitute  of  uniformity.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
tunnel  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  298  ft.,  and  33  shafts  were 
constructed  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the  removal  of  rubbish.  With 
a  view  to  inaugurate  the  completion  of  the  work,  A.D.  62,  Glaudius 
arranged  a  sanguinary  gladiatorial  naval  contest,  which  was  attended  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  deepen  the 
tunnel,  and  it  was  again  opened  with  renewed  festivities,  as  Tacitus  re- 
cords (Ann.  xii.  57).  Ancient  writers  stigmatise  the  work  as  an  entire 
failure,  but  their  strictures  are  not  altogether  well  founded,  for  it  was 
obviously  never  intended  to  drain  the  whole  lake,  but  merely  to  reduce 
it  to  one-third  of  its  original  size.  Serious  errors  had,  however,  been 
committed  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
channel  which  conducted  the  water  to  the  emissarius.  Claudius  died  in 
54,  and  nothing  farther  was  done  in  the  matter.  Tn^an  and  Hadrian 
partially  remedied  the  defects,  but  the  channel  and  the  emissarius  itself 
afterwards  became  choked  up.  Frederick  II.  attempted  to  re-open  the 
tunnel,  but  the  task  was  hx  beyond  the  reach  of  mediseval  skill.  After 
the  year  1783  the  lake  rose  steadily,  and  by  1810  it  had  risen  upwards 
of  30  ft.  Efforts  were  now  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Rivera  to 
restore  the  Roman  emissarius,  but  under  the  Bourbon  regime  there  seemed 
little  prospect  that  the  task  would  ever  be  completed.  In  1862  the  govern- 
ment was  accordingly  induced  to  make  a  grant  of  the  lake  to  a  company 
on  condition  that  they  would  undertake  to  drain  it,  and  the  sole  privilege  was 
soon  afterwards  purchased  from  them  by  Prince  Torlonia  of  Rome  (d.  1886). 
M.  deMontricher,  a  Swiss,  the  constructor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Marseilles  (d. 
at  Naples  in  1868),  and  his  pupil  Bermont  (d.  1^0),  and  subsequently 
M.  Brisse  conducted  the  works.  The  difficulties  encountered  were  pro- 
digious, and  the  natives  were  frequently  heard  to  indulge  in  the  jest,  *o 
Torlonia  secca  il  Fucino,  o  il  Fucino  secca  Torlonia'.  In  1862,  however, 
the  emissarius  was  at  length  re-opened.  It  is  an  eztmsion  of  the 
Roman  work,  but  longer  and  wider,  and  constructed  with  the  utmost 
care.  It  is  nearly  4  M.  long,  and  a  transverse  section  measures  about  21  sq. 
yds.  The  beginning  of  it  is  marked  by  a  huge  lock,  erected  in  a  massive 
style.  This  is  the  outlet  of  the  channel  which  is  intended  to  keep  the 
lowest  portions  of  the  basin  drained.  A  broad  road,  about  35  M.  in  length, 
runs  round  the  reclaimed  land  (36,000  acres  in  extent) ,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  vast  model  farm,  coloniaed  by  families  from  the  prince*s 
different  estates. 

An  excursion  to  LtteOy  about  6  M.  fi-om  Avezzano,  will  afford  the  traveller 
a  good  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  drainage  operations  (permesso  ne- 
cessary, see  p.  iSS).  He  should  drive  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  outlet 
(Ineile) ,  and  get  the  custodian  to  conduct  him  thence  to  the  ancient 
emissarius.  —  Lueo ,  now  an  uninteresting  place ,  was  the  Lucia  Angitiae 
of  the  ancients,  and  was  called  after  a  temple  of  the  goddess  of  that  name. 
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The  site  of  the  temple  is  now  occupied  by  the  venerable  Benedictine  church 
of  8.  Maria  di  Lueo,  situated  on  the  K.  side  of  the  village,  and  dating  from 
the  6th  or  7th  century.  Extensive  remains  of  walls  in  the  polygonal  style 
mark  the  boundary  of  the  Temenos ,  or  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple. 
Fine  view  hence,  as  well  as  from  all  the  hills  around  the  lake. 

70  M.  Patemo.  —  73  M.  Celano,  a  town  with  7000  inhab.,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  and  from  it  the  Lago  di  Fucino  is 
sometimes  called  Lago  di  Celano.  The  Castle  (♦View),  erected  In 
1450,  was  once  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Countess  Covella,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  her  son  Rugierotto.  Celano  was  the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  of  Celano  (d.  1253),  the  supposed  author  of  the 
celebrated  Latin  requiem,   'Dies  irsB,  dies  illa\ 

The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  lake,  and  beyond  (75  M.) 
Ajelli  begins  to  ascend.  77  M.  Cerchio,  Tunnel.  79  M.  CoUarmele, 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Oiovenco.  —  82  M,  Pescina,  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  birthplace  of  Card.  Mazarin  (1602-1661).  The  yillage 
of  8,  Benedetto  ,  2^/2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  occupies  the  site  of  Marru^ 
viunif  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  — 
85  M,  Carrito  Ortonay  picturesquely  perched  on  an  isolated  rock. 

On  quitting  the  Giovenco  valley  the  train  penetrates  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Abruzzi  by  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Curro  (2^^  M.),  the 
second  in  length  on  the  line.  Beyond  (89  M.)  CoeuUo,  in  a  sequester- 
ed upland  valley,  we  thread  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Luparo  (1  M.  long) 
and  cross  the  watershed  between  the  valleys  of  Fucino  and  Sol- 
mona.  92  M.  Ooriano-SieolU  —  Beyond  the  following  tunnel  we 
obtain  a  splendid  ♦♦View  of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  Nearly  1000  ft. 
below  us  lies  Rajano  Inferiore;  farther  off,  Pentima  with  the  soli- 
tary cathedral  of  S.  Pelino  (p.  186);  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
isolated  hill  of  S.  Cosmo  (2210  ft.");  in  the  background  the  im- 
posing mass  of  the  Majella.  —  93V2  M.  -Bojctno  Superiore,  nearly 
3  M.  from  Rajano  Inferiore ,  which  is  a  station  on  the  Solmona  and 
Aquila  railway  (p.  181). 

The  train  now  descends  rapidly  along  the  side  of  the  valley, 
passing  through  several  tunnels,  to  (95  M.)  Prezza.  It  then  runs 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Sagittario,  crossing 
that  stream  beyond  (100  M.)  Anversa  Scanno  by  a  two-storied  via- 
duct of  16  arches.    103  M.  Bttgnara, 

107  m.  Solmona.  —  The  station  is  about  Vs  H.  from  the  town  (omni- 
bus 30  c).  —  Hotels.  Albbroo  Toscano,  well  spoken  of  i  Alb.  MoNztr,  at 
the  gate,  near  the  railway-station,  B.  Ifr.,  tolerable.  —  Caffk  in  the  main 
street. 

Solmona  (1570  ft.),  with  18,500  inhab.,  the  ancient -SfuJmo  of 
the  Pffiligni,  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  was  much  attached  to  this 
his  *cool  home,  abounding  in  water',  as  he  calls  it,  is  picturesquely 
situated,  being  commanded  on  two  sides  by  mountains,  and  con- 
tains several  mediaeval  buildings  of  architectural  interest.  The 
palace  of  Baron  Ta&aast,  in  a  side-street,  and  several  others  de- 
serve examination.  The  church  of  S,  Maria  Annunziaiay  and  the 
Gothic  facades  of  the  churches  of  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  and  S.  Maria 
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deUa  Tomba,  thoag^h  ^11  more  or  less  injured  by  the  earthquake  of 
1706,  are  also  interestiag.  The  chnrch  of  S.  Francesco  was  hnilt 
on  the  site  of  an  older  chnrch,  a  Romanesque  portal  of  which, 
opposite  the  aboYO-mentioned  hotel,  is  still  preserved,  and  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  meat-market.  In  front  of  it  are  an  aqueduct 
of  1266  and  a  tasteful  fountain  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1474).  At 
the  door  of  the  grammar-school  is  a  statue  of  Ovid  in  blackish 
stone,  dating  from  the  15th  cent.;  the  name  of  the  poet  still 
lingers  in  the  songs  of  the  district  as  that  of  a  famous  sorcerer. 
The  strong  fermented  wine  (^no  cotto')  of  Solmona  has  some 

reputation. 

About  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Solmona,  aad  iVs  M.  from  the  statioD,  lies  the 
Beulia  di  8,  Spirito,  the  church  of  which  contains  some  paintings  by  Ra- 
phael Mengs.  A^acent  are  extensive  remains  of  the  foundations  of  a  Ro- 
man building  known  aa  the  ^Villa  di  Ovidio*.  On  the  rock  above  the 
ruina,  pictureaquely  situated,  is  the  HermUagt  o/Ceiettine  V,  (comp.  p.  ITS). 

About  16  M.  to  the  S.  of  Solmona  lies  Seanno  (3U5  ft),  reached  on  a 
mule  in  about  6  hrs.  (walking  not  recommended).  The  picturesque  route 
passes  several  villages,  and  then  ascends  the  wild  and  rocky  ravine  of  the 
3agitt€trio.  The  latter  part  of  it  skirts  the  lake  of  Seanno.  Scanno  (no 
inn,  private  introductions  desirable)  is  perhaps  the  finest  point  in  the 
Abruzei.    The  women  of  Seanno  wear  a  peculiar  costume. 

The  Monte  Amaro  (9170  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Majella  Mtt., 
may  be  ascended  from  Solmona.  Riding  is  practicable  to  the  Campo  di 
CHovBy  34  hrs.;  thence  to  the  top  (refuge-hut)  5  hrs. 

Fbom  SoLUoaiA  TO  Gaianello  (Naplea)^  ca.  75  H.  Diligence  to  Socca 
Ravindola  daily  in  9  hrs.,  starting  in  the  evening.  At  Bocca  Ravindola 
we  reach  the  railway  and  at  Gaianello  catch  the  express  to  IT^aples.  Garr. 
and  pair  from  Solmona  to  (25  M.)  CaaUl  di  Bangro^  12  fir.  —  The  road 
traverses  the  plain  to  (8  X.)  Pettortmo  and  then  ascends  cireuitously  to 
Boeea  Pia  or  Rocca  Valloteura,  a  village  in  a  rocky  ravine.  Fine  retro- 
spects of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  Beyond  Bocca  we  ascend  to  the  Piano  di 
CinqrtemigUa  (4266  ft.),  a  mountain-girt  upland  plain,  the  extent  of  which 
is  indicated  by  its  name.  In  winter  this  plain  is  often  impassable  for 
months  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  even  in  summer  the  temperature  is 
low.  After  passing  the  plain  we  see  Rivisondoli  to  the  left.  Roccarasa  is 
passed  on  the  right.  The  road  then  winds  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Sangro^ 
the  ancient  BagruM,  The  village  to  the  left  is  Boeca  Oinquemiglia,  We 
cross  the  river  and  reach  — 

25  M .  Oaatel  di  Bangro  {H6tel  du  Commsrce^  in  the  Piazza),  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  wide  and 
rapid  Bangro.  Its  only  objects  of  interest  are  a  ruined  castle  and  the  old 
church  of  S.  Nicola,  by  the  bridge. 

The  road  to  Isemia  012  M.)  ascends  the  hills  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Sangro  from  that  of  the  Vandra,  an  affluent  of  the  Voltumo.  Fine  view 
at  the  top;  below,  to  the  left,  the  town  of  Forli.  We  descend  through 
the  villages  of  Bionera  and  VandriOy  cross  the  valley,  and  ascend  another 
range  of  hills,  on  the  crest  of  which  we  obtain  a  view  of  Isemia  and  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Volturno. 

47  M.  Zaemia  (Loe.  di  PeiiorosH)^  the  ancient  Samnite  town  of  jEtemiOy 
formerly  of  importance  on  account  of  its  strong  situation  on  an  isolated  hill, 
now  consists  mainly  of  one  long,  narrow,  and  dirty  main  street.  A  few 
Roman  remains  are  visible  at  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  and  elsewhere,  and 
alao  some  relics  of  the  ancient  polygonal  waUs. 

Archeeologists  may  make  an  excursion  hence  to  Pietralt^ondcmte^  with 
the  ruins  (theatre  and  temple)  of  the  Samnite  Bovianum,  Road  to  (9  M .) 
Petcolaneiano  (diligence  at  iD.90a.m. ;  corricolo  6  fr.) ;  thence  bridle-path  fiM, 

From  Isemia  a  diligence  runs  daily  to  Campobauo  (p.  191),  yiiBoUmo, 
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the  Mioient  Bovimmun  Vmd€eim<morwn.  One-horse  cftir.  from  Isemia  to 
Venafro  6  fr. 

Fbom  Ibebnia  to  Gaianbllo,  ca.  28  M.,  railway  in  progress  (open  firom 
Roeca  Ravindola).  The  road  at  first  trarerses  a  billy  district,  passing 
Maeehia  on  the  right,  and  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Voltumo «  which 
it  crosses.  10  H.  Eocea  Ravindola.  —  From  Roeca  Eavindola  to  Caianello. 
18  H.,  raUway  in  1  hr.  5  M.  Venafro,  the  ancient  Venafrwn.  a  small 
town  rising  on  a  hill,  famovis  for  Its  oil  in  the  days  of  Horace  (Od.  li.  6) ; 
it  is  commanded  by  a  mined  castle.  The  railway  skirts  the  mountains. 
8H.  Sesto  Campano;  10  M.  Setto  Capriati;  ISVz  M.  Presenzano  (see  p.  6), 
18  M.  Caianello  (poor  inn,  not  suitable  for  spending  the  night),  a  small 
village  and  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Borne  to  Naples. 

From  Caianello  to  JfapUi^  see  B.  1. 

The  railway  now  bends  sharply  to  the  N. ,  towards  the  Talley 
of  the  Atemo.  —  IIOI/2  M.  PratoUz-Peliffna. 

113  M.  Pentima.  A  short  distance  hence  Is  the  Cathedral  of 
*8,  Pelino  (keys  kept  by  the  canon  at  the  yillage),  an  edifice  of  the 
13th  century.  The  architecture  Is  very  Interesting,  bat  the  interior 
has  nnfortnnately  been  modernised.  Old  pnlplt.  Chapel  of  St, 
Alexander  of  the  16th  century. 

On  the  lofty  surrounding  plain  lie  the  rains  of  the  extensive  ancient 
city  of  Oorflninm,  once  the  capital  of  the  Pseligni.  In  B.C.  90  it  was  consti- 
tuted the  federal  capital  of  the  Italians  during  their  struggle  against  the 
Romans  for  independence,  and  called  Italica,  but  a  few  years  later  it  had 
to  succumb  to  the  Romans.  The  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  excavations  at  the  necropolis  and  other  points  are  exhibited  in  the 
small  Mttsevm  here,  the  key  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  attentive 
Inspettore  Gav.  de  Nino  at  Solmona  (interesting  for  u chseologists  only). 

1 1 61/2  M.  Popoli  (Locanda  delV  America,  moderate;  Posta),  a  town 
with  7000  inhab. ,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  fromPescara, 
Aqulla,  Avezzano,  and  Solmona,  and  commanded  by  the  ruined 
castle  of  the  Cantelmi,  who  were  once  masters  of  the  place.  A  little 
above  the  town  the  Glzio  and  Atemo  unite  to  form  the  Pescara, 
along  which  the  railway  descends  till  It  approaches  the  sea. 

II8V2  M.  BussL  The  valley  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  abrupt 
cliffs.  Tunnel.  — 125  Y2M.  Torre  de'  PgmmW,  picturesquely  situated. 
Connoisseurs  of  early  Christian  architecture  should  visit  the  ab- 
bey of  8,  Clemente  di  Casauria^  V/^  M.  from  Tone  de'  Passeri, 
a  basilica  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  ancient  sculptures.  This  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Interpromium,  relics  from  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  church. 

1291/2  M.  iSf.  Valentino;  I3IV2  M.  Alanno;  135 M.  Manoppello. 

140  M.  Cldeti.  —  The  Station  is  about  3  H.  from  the  town,  which 
lies  on  the  heights  to  the  E.  (omnibus  60  c,  in  the  reverse  direction 
50  c);  about  halfway  the  road  passes  a  ruined  baptistery. 

Hotels  in  the  town:  '^Albbbgo  del  Sole,  R.  IV2  fr.,  good  trattoria; 
Albbroo  Nuovoi  Palohba  d'  Oeo. 

Chieti  (1065  ft.!  the  ancient  Teate  Marrucinorumy  capital  of  a 
province,  with  22,000  inhab.,  is  a  clean  and  busy  town.  From  the 
Piazza  Vittorlo  Emanuele  a  promenade  leads  round  the  town,  affording 
magnificent  •Views  of  the  Malella  group,  the  course  of  the  Pescara, 
and  the  hill  country  extending  to  the  sea  (the  finest  from  the 
•drilling-ground  on  the  S.).   The  order  of  the  Theatines,  founded 
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in  1555  by  Paul  lY.,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Chieti,  derives 
its  name  from  this  town. 

The  valley  of  the  Pescara  gradually  expands.  Beyond  (14873  M.) 
Pescara  (p.  190)  the  line  crosses  the  river.  —  149  M.  CasUUam-' 
mare  AdtiaticOf  see  p.  190. 

14.  From  Avezzano  to  Eoccasecca  (Naples). 

FsoM  AvszsANo  TO  RocoASBCCA,  about  50  M.  \  diligence  daily  (at  1  a.m.) 
in  71/4  brs.  to  Bora;  from  Sora  to  Roccasecca  railway.  The  diligence 
cerrespondA  with  the  trains  of  the  Borne  and  Naples  railway. 

Aveaano,  see  p.  182.  The  drive  through  the  valley  of  the  Liris 
to  Roccasecca  (railway  under  constmction)  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive in  Italy.  The  road  traverses  the  Monte  Salviano,  and  reaches 
(7^2  ^0  Ca/pistrellOj  where  the  emissarius  of  the  Lago  di  Fncino 
(see  p.  182)  issues  from  the  mountain.  It  then  follows  the  left  bank 
of  the  Liris.  The  imposing  pyramid  of  Monte  Viglio  (7075  ft. ;  as- 
cended from  Filettino  on  the  W.  side),  to  the  W.  of  Liris,  domin- 
ates the  view.  On  a  height  on  the  right  bank  lies  (4  M.)  CiviteUa 
Roveto,  the  capital  of  the  ValdiRoveto^  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  as  far  as  Sora,  is  called.  Then,  to  the  left,  Civitct 
d^Antino^  the  Antinum  of  the  Marsi,  with  several  relics  of  antiquity. 
To  the  right  of  the  river  lies  MorinOy  whence  the  fine  waterfall  of 
Lo  Schioppo,  5  M.  distant,  may  be  visited.  The  beautiful  oak  and 
chestnut  woods  have  of  late  been  freely  cut  down. 

A  charming  mountainous  district  is  now  traversed.  We  pass 
(I272  M.)  Balsorano,  and  after  7  hrs\  drive  from  Avezzano  (in  all 
31  M.)  reach  the  town  of  — 

8ora  (H6tel  di  Ronui,  Alb.  di  Liri,  both  with  trattorie),  with 
13,200  inhab.,  situated  in  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris, 
which  flows  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  round  the  crowded  houses 
of  the  town.  The  Romans  wrested  the  place  from  the  Volsci,  and 
founded  a  powerful  colony  here,  B.C.  303.  The  cathedral  stands 
on  ancient  substructures. .  On  the  precipitous  rock  above  the  town, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  Abruzzi,  are  remains  of 
polygonal  walls,  and  also  traces  of  medisval  oastles.  The  town  was 
the  native  place  of  several  celebrated  men,  and  the  residence  of 
others  (the  Decii,  Attilius  Regulus,  the  orator  Q.  Valerius,  L.  Mum- 
mlus,  etc.).  The  learned  Cardinal  Cssar  Baronius  (1538-1607)  was 
born  at  Sora. 

The  Railway  fsom  Sora  to  Roooasecca  (20  M.,  in  about 
1^2^70  traverses  the  well-cultivated  valley,  following  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  abundance  of  water  here  imparts  a  freshness  and 
charm  to  the  scenery  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  warm  climates. 
To  the  left  the  Fibrenus  falls  into  the  Liris. 

In  the  Fibrenus,  near  its  mouth,  lies  the  Uola  S.  PaolOy  on  which 
a  monastery  was  founded  by  the  Benedictine  8.  Domenico  Abbate,  a 
native  of  Foligno.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  once 
a  monk  here.    The  island  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  InstUa  Arpinoi,  the 
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birthplace  of  Cicero,  the  scene  of  his  dialogtie  'de  legibus".  The  abbey- 
church,  recently  restored,  is  an  interesting  edifice  of  the  12th  centary. 
Cicero^s  villa  was  erected  by  his  grandfather,  and  embellished  by  his  father, 
who  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  science  here,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  favourite  retreat  of  Cicero  himself,  and  is  described  by  him  in  hia 
treatise  De  Leg.  2,  3.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  villa  belonged  to  the 
poet  Silius  Italicus.  The  Liris  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  above 
the  island,  the  ^Ponte  di  CHeer<Me\  one  of  the  three  arches  of  which  is 
still  standing. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  manufactories,  chiefly  of  paper 
(cartiera),  surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  The  ♦Gardens  con- 
nected with  the  former  CartUra  del  Fibreno,  founded  by  M.  Lefevre, 
a  Frenchman,  now  Count  of  Balzorano,  contain  the  picturesque  wa- 
terfalls (Le  Oascatelle)  of  the  Liris  and  the  Fibrenus.  The  cool 
water  of  the  latter  is  praised  by  Cicero. 

3^2  M.  Isola  (AZ6.  <27taita,  outside  the  town,  unpretending), 
or  Isola  Liri ,  a  small  town  with  6000  inhab. ,  which ,  as  its  name 
indicates,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Liris.  The  two  arms  of  the  river 
here  form  two  magnificent  waterfalls,  80  ft.  in  height.  That  on  the 
£.  side,  a  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  as  the  town  is 
entered,  is  a  perpendicular  fall,  while  the  other  and  more  pictur- 
esque cascade,  to  see  which  we  cross  the  second  bridge  and  keep  to 
the  right,  is  broken  by  the  rocks  into  several  arms. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Isola  (good  road;  carr.  34  fr.)  lies  the  abbey 
of  SS.  CHovcmni  e  Paolo  di  Ca$amari^  now  declared  national  property,  with 
a  well-preserved  *Church  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  name 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  birthplace  of  Ifarius  at  Cercatae,  afterwards 
known  as  Cerattae  Mariatuu, 

7  M.  Arpinoj  station  for  the  town  of  that  name  situated  high 
above  the  valley.  Arpino  (Locanda  deUa  Pace,  near  the  Piazza)  is 
a  finely  situated  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Yolscian 
mountain-town  of  Afpinutn,  and  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Marius 
(see  above)  and  Cicero.  The  Town  Hall  in  the  Piazza  is  embellished 
with  busts  of  Marius,  Cicero,  and  Agrippa.  Arpino  was  the  native 
place  of  the  well-known  painter  Oiuseppe  Cesari  (1560-1640),  more 
commonly  known  as  the  CavaUere  d' Arpino,  whose  house  is  still 
pointed  out. 

The  present  town  occupies  only  a  small  paJt  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Arpinum.  The  citadel  of  the  latter  lay  on  an  abrupt  emin- 
ence, connected  with  the  town  by  a  narrow  isthmus  and  now  occupied 
by  the  small  octagonal  church  of  8.  Maria  deUa  Civitd.  (view).  The 
town  itself  rose  on  the  slope  of  a  still  higher  hill.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  wall,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 
broken  at  intervals  by  medieval  round  towers,  is  still  preserved, 
and  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  ascent  should 
be  made  on  the  N.  side.  On  the  hill  stands  the  Porta  delt  Arco^  a 
remarkable  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch. 

IOV2  M.  FontojM.  —  I3V2  M.  Arce^  in  a  strikingly  picturesque 
situation.  —  The  line  here  quits  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  runs 
to  the  S.  E.  to  (20  M.)  B.oecaHcca\  seep.  3. 
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15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisi). 


aOl  H.  Railway  in  8>/4-12  hrs.;  fares  36  fr.  50,  25  fr.  55>  14fr.  60  c. 
(3rd  class  by  express  18  fr.  26  c.)*  —  Ancona  is  347  H.  distant  from  Brin- 
disi, to  which  an  express  train  mns  daily  in  15V4  hrs.  in  correspondence 
with  the  qnick  trains  from  Milan  and  Bologna  (fares  62  fr.  90  c,  44  fr.  5, 
31  fr.  45  c);  also  once  weekly  (Sun.)  in  ll>/4  hrs.  (from  Bologna  to 
Brindisi  15*/4  hrs.),  in  connection  with  the  English  mail  to  India ,  carrying 
first-class  passengers  to  Brindisi  only.  The  local  trains  stop  for  the  night 
at  Pescara  or  Foggia. 

The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording  a  sea  view  to  the  left,  and  an  in- 
land view  to  the  right.  The  towns,  generally  situated  on  the  heights,  at 
some  distance  from  the  railway,  communicate  regularly  with  their  stations 
by  diligence;  but  these  vehicles  have  little  pretension  to  comfort. 

From  Ancona  via  (3V2  M.)  Varano,  (10  M.)  Oaimo,  (15  M.) 
Loreto,  (l^Vs  ^0  ^^^^  Recanati,  and  (23  M.)  Potenza  Picena  to 
(26Y2  ^0  Porto  Civitanova,  see  Baeddcers  Central  Italy.  —  Porto 
GivitanoTa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chknti,  is  the  station  for  the  town  of 
Civitanova,  which  lies  IY4  M.  inland.  A  railway  runs  hence  to 
Fabriano  vilt  Macerata  and  Albacina  (see  Badekerh  Central  Italy), 

The  railway  to  Foggia  and  Brindisi  crosses  the  Chienti.  31  M. 
8.  Elpidio  a  Mare.  The  village  of  8.  Elpidio  lies  several  miles 
inland.  —  The  Tenna  is  next  crossed. 

36^2  M*  Porto  8.  Giorgio,  with  a  handsome  castle. 

On  the  hill,  3  H.  inland,  is  situated  Fermo  {Locanda  delV  Aquila; 
seat  in  a  carriage  50  c),  the  ancient  Firmum  Piunum^  with  18,000  inhab., 
and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  has  continued  since  that  period  to  be  a 
town  of  some  importance.  At  the  Porta  8.  Francesco^  by  which  the  town 
is  entered ,  are  seen  remnants  of  the  ancient  wall ,  constructed  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  streets  ascend  somewhat  precipitously  to  the  height 
on  which  the  handsome  Piaeza  is  situated  s  the  Town  HcM  here  contains 
some  inscriptions  and  antiquities.  Outside  the  town  we  obtain  fine  views 
of  the  fertile  district,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  brooks  Lete  Vivo  and  Aso.  43  M. 
Pedaso;  48  M.  Cupra  Marittima;  50  M.  Orottammare  (Pens.  Giusti, 
pens.  5  fr.,  open  also  in  winter),  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  On 
the  hill,  about  4^2  M.  inland,  is  Ripatraruone  (6000  inhab.).  Near 
Cupra  Marittima  (Marano)  once  lay  the  ancient  town  of  that  name, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  goddess  Cupra,  and 
restored  by  Hadrian  in  A.D.  127. 

53  M.  8.  Benedetto  (Inn  at  the  station) ,  a  village  on  the  coast. 

Fbom  S.  Bknedetto  toAscoli  Piceno,  20VsU<i  railway  in  IVihr.  (fares 
3  fr.  75,  3  fr.  66,  1  fr.  70  c).  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tronto, 
passing  Porto  d'^AscolU  Monteprandoney  MonteMUnpolo.  Sptnetolv-Colli^  OffidOr 
Castel  di  Lama,  and  Marino.  —  Aseoli  Piceno  CLocanda  deW  Aquilat  mode- 
rate)}  the  ancient  Aseuhtm  Pieenum^  with  23,930  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  capital  of  a  province,  is  situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Tronto.  The 
valley  is  here  contracted  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  To  the  N.  rises 
the  jagged  Monte  delV  Ascenzione  (3^10  ftOi  to  the  W.  the  Sibilla^  and  more  to 
the  S.  the  Pizto  di  Sevo.  AscoIi,  an  ancient  town  in  a  commanding  situatioil. 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Picentines,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Social 
War  against  Rome,  and  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Fompey.  Interesting 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  a  bridge,  and  a  *Gate  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town.  The  town-hall  contains  a  few  inscriptions,  and  other  relics  are 
encountered  in  other  parts  of  the  town ,  s.  g.  insignificant  vestiges  of  a 
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theatre  and  ampUtheatre.  The  architecture  of  the  churches  and  palaces 
dates  chiefly  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Renaissance,  materially  en- 
hancing the  interest  of  the  town ,  which  is  indeed  the  most  attractive  on 
the  E.  coast  of  8.  Italy.  The  ^Cathedral  is  said  to  hare  been  founded 
by  Gonstanttne  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  original  sub- 
structures are  still  traceable.  A  chapel  on  the  right  in  the  interior  con* 
tains  good  pictures  by  Grivelli.  In  S,  Vittore,  Romanesque  mural  paint- 
inss  of  the  12th  and  18th  cent,  were  discovered  under  the  whitewash  in 
1^0.  —  Hountain-roads  lead  hence  vi&  Jforda  to  Spoleto^  and  others  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  Atemo  to  Aquila  (p.  178). 

Beyond  (56  M.)  Forto  d'Ascoli  the  train  crosBes  the  TrontOj  the 
ancient  TruentuSj  formerly  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  62  M.  Tortoreto, 

68  M.  OiuUanovQf  a  dirty  village  with  a  few  fine  villas  on  the 
hill,  i^liM,  from  the  coast,  built  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ancient  Castrum  Novum  on  the  TordinOj  and  then  nam- 
ed 8.  Flaviano. 

Fbox  Giolianova  to  Tbbaho,  16  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  95, 2  fr. 
10, 1  fr.  36  c.).  The  train  aseends  the  valley  of  the  Tordino,  passing  Mosciano- 
S.  AnifOOj^  Ifotareteo  ^  BeUante-Bipattone,  Cast$llaU<hOanxano.  —  Teramo 
(AJberffo  Paieffrino^  Via  Delfico;  Caffi  Zippetta^  Oorso  S.  Giorgio;  omn. 
from  the  station  to  the  town ,  '/c- Vt  fr.))  the  ancient  Interamna ,  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  and  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  20,400  inhabitants.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  is  now  modernised ;  in  the  interior  is  an  antependium  by 
the  goldsmith  Nieola  di  Ouardiagrek  (15th  cent.).  — A  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Vomano  from  Teramo  .passing  Montorio  and  Fano  AdrianOt 
ascending  between  the  Monte  Piano  (5645  ft.)  and  the  MonU  Cardito^  leaving 
Monte  8.  Franco  (7000  ft.)  to  the  S.,  and  then  descending  in  many  curves 
past  S.  Vittorino  (p.  180)  where  several  roads  meet,  to  Aquila  (p.  178).  — 
Ascent  of  the  Gran  Basso  dltalia,  see  p.  180. 

The  train  crosses  the  Tordino^  the  ancient  BatinuSj  and  then 

beyond  (73  M.)  Montepagano  the  Vomano  (Vomanus),   To  the  right 

a  fine  view  Is  obtained  of  the  Gran  Sasso  dltalia  (p.  180),  which 

is  here  visible  from  base  to  summit.  —  79^/2  ^«  Atri-Mutignano, 
Atri  (1390  ft.-,  *Albergo  di  Vine.  Mareone),  6  M.  inland  (diligence  daily, 
Ifr.  26  c. ;  other  conveyances  rarely  obtainable),  the  ancient  Hatria^  an  epis- 
copal residence,  with  iO,(XX)  inhab.,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  copper  coins.  Numerous  ruins  bear  testimonv  to 
its  ancient  importance.  The  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  frescoes  and  a  i5th 
cent,  painting  of  the  Madonna  adoring  the  (diild.  merits  a  visit.  It  rests 
on  extensive  foundations  of  ancient  origin,  perhaps  those  of  a  temple. 
Extensive  *View  from  the  campanile.  Several  large  grottoes  near  the  town 
are  also  of  very  remote  date. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Piomba^  the  ancient  Matrinus^  5  M. 
inland  from  which  is  situated  Ciuh  Santangelo  (7000  inhab.). 
84  M.  Stlvi;  87  M.  Monteailv<mo. 

Penn€j  16  M.  inland,  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  10,000  inhab.,  was 
the  Pinna  of  the  ancients,  and  chief  town  of  the  Vestini,  of  which  period 
various  relics  still  exist. 

90  M.  CastttUunmare  Adxlatlco»  junction  for  the  lines  to  TVrtii 
and  Aquila,  and  to  Rome,  Avcssano,  and  Solmona  (see  RR.  12, 13). 
—  The  train  next  crosses  the  Peaeara  river. 

92  M.  Peieara  {Alb,  RehecchinOy  near  the  station,  with  trattoria, 
clean;  Leone  d'Oro;  Railway  Restaurant^  mediocre  and  dear),  a 
fortiiled  town  with  5500  inhab.,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  plain. 
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The  mountain-group  of  the  MajtUa ,  oolminating  in  MonU  Amaro 
(9160  ft.),  now  becomes  visible  on  the  right. 

The  train  crosses  the  ui^ento.  96  M.  FraneaviUay  a  village  on  the 
hill  to  the  right.  Beyond  it  a  monntain-spnr  projects  into  the  sea. 
Four  short  tunnels.  Beyond  the  third  the  fort  of  Ortona  becomes 
visible  on  the  left. 

105  M.  Ortona.  The  town  (^Caprera;  Cafi  in  the  Piazza),  1/2  ^• 
from  the  station,  the  ancient  Ortona ,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Fren- 
tani,  is  a  tolerably  clean  and  well-built  place  (12,000  inhab.), 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  with  a  small  quay  on  the  shore  below. 
Beautiful  views  towards  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Punta  di  Penna  (see 
below),  especially  from  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  fort.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  cathedral  should  be  inspected. 

Beyond  Ortona  the  train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and 
crosses  two  brooks.  109^2  ^<  ^'  ^>to  Lanciano  is  the  station  for 
Lanciano,  6  M.  inland,  with  18,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Anxanum, 
Between  S.  Vito  and  the  next  station  (IIB  M.)  Fouaeesia  are  three 
tunnels,  beyond  which  we  obtain  a  pleasing  survey  of  the  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  Punta  di  Penna, 

Near  (116  M.)  Torino  di  Sangro  the  train  crosses  the  Sangro, 
Lat.  8agru8,  122  M.  Casalbordino,  Three  tunnels,  beyond  which 
Yasto  becomes  visible,  on  an  olive-clad  hill  on  the  right.  131  M. 
Vaato,   The  town  lies  on  the  hill,  IV4  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  station. 

Yaito  d'Aimone  (LoeandadelV  Indipendetuxt;  Loe,  del  Pact; 
Caffh  N(UiionaU)y  the  ancient  JIi«tontum,  with  14,000  inhab.,  lies 
high,  and  commands  fine  views  as  far  as  the  Tremiti  islands  and 
Monte  Gargano.  The  small  cathedral  with  a  Gothic  facade  bears  a 
memorial  tablet  to  General  'Carlo  Antonio  Manhes,  distruttore  de' 
briganti,  primo  cittadino  del  Yasto*,  date  1810.  A  small  museum 
in  the  town-hall  contains  inscriptions  and  other  relics  found  here. 
In  the  environs  are  extensive  olive-plantations. 

Beyond  ri34  M.)  8,  Salvo  the  train  crosses  the  Trigno ,  Lat. 
Trinius.    139  M.  Montenero. 

147^2  M.  Termoli  (Alb.  #  Trattoria  deUa  Corona) ^  a  small  town 
close  to  the  sea,  with  mediaBval  walls,  excessively  dirty.  Charming 
survey  of  the  Majella  and  Abruzzi ,  and  farther  on  of  the  Tremiti 
Islands  (ilie  Insulae  Diomedeae  of  mythology,  still  serving,  as  in 
antiquity ,  as  a  place  of  confinement)  and  Monte  Gargano  in  the 
distance.  The  cathedral,  with  a  Gothic  fa^de ,  contains  a  number 
of  quaintly  decorated  saints. 

FaoM  Termoli  to  Bbnxvknto  via  Gampobasso,  107  M. ,  railway  in 
7V4-10  hts.  (farea  19  fr.  4&,  13  fir.  66,  8  fr.  65  e.).  UsuaUy  no  train  in  direct 
connection  from  Caxnpobasso.  The  journey  on  the  whole  is  monotonous. 
6Vs  M.  Guglionesi-  Fortoeannone;  10  M.  S.  Martino  in  PMtiUs;  17>/s  M. 
Ururi  Rotello;  23  H.  Larino^  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Larinum;  81  M. 
Caaacal*nda{  SS^^  M.  Bme/ro;  9»%  M.  RtpabottofU-Baui'-EUa  t  41  Vt  M.  Cam- 

SohetihMonaeiUoM;  47  M.  Matriee-ifontaganc;  53  M.  R^itaiinMaRO.  —  66  M. 
ampobaMO  (Alb,  Ckntrale ;  Leone),,  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  a  place  of 
some  importance,  with  16,000  inhab.,  is  noted  for  its  steel  wares.  — &9Vc  K. 
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Baranello;  62  H.  rinchiaturo.  —  The  railway  here  begins  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro.  69  M.  8.  Giuliano  del  Bannio.  —  71  V«  M.  Seplno; 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Saepinum^  now 
AltUia.  —  76V2  M.  S.  Croce  del  Sannio;  80  M.  Moreone;  85  M.  Pontelan- 
dol/o;  &d^ftli.  Ctmpolattaro:  90  H.  Fragneto  26>n/<frte ;  93  M.  Peeeolamaztag 
104Vs  M.  Pieira  Sldna.  —  l07  H.  BeneventOj  see  p.  204. 

Beyond  Termoli,  where  the  oactus  first  makes  its  appearance, 
the  soenery  is  less  attractive.  The  train  crosses  the  BifemOj  Lat. 
Tifemus.  152  M.  Campomarino,  158  M.  Chieuti,  Albanian  settle- 
ments. From  Ghieuti  a  road  runs  to  the  town  of  Serracapriola.  We 
next  cross  the  FortorCj  the  ancient  Frento, 

165  M.    RipaUa. 

Near  Bipalta,  on  i5th  June,  1503,  the  Iformans  defeated  and  captured 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  and  then,  falling  on  their  knees,  implored  his  blessing. 
Leo,  relenting,  imparted  it,  and  subsequently  conferred  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily  on  the  brothers  Humfred  and  Robert  Guiscard,  a  grant  which 
was  ultimately  fraught  with  consequences  so  important  to  Rome  and  the 
papal  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  Normans. 

To  the  N.E.  is  the  Lago  di  LesinOy  which  communicates  with 
the  sea.  The  train  now  proceeds  inland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Oargano  (p.  192),  a  buttress  of  the  Apennines 
projecting  into  the  sea,  with  several  peaks  about  3300ft.  in  height. 
1741/4  M.  Poggio  Imperiale  i  177  M.  Aprieena;  184  M.  SanSevero^ 
a  dirty  town  with  17,500  inhab.,  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
was  taken  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799. 
The  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  here  in  1865.  191  M.  Motta. 

201  M.  Foggia.  —  Restaurant  at  the  station.  The  town  is  Vs  V- 
distant;  cab  V* f'-  —  Jnihe  Town:  Ai.BKBao  di  Hilaho;  Looamoa  A  Risto- 
RATOBB  Roxa,  in  the  main  street,  very  mediocre. 

Foggia,  the  capital  of  a  province  formerly  called  the  CapitanatOy 
and  the  junction  of  the  coast-railway  and  the  line  to  Benevento  and 
Naples  (R.  17),  is  a  clean,  thriving  town,  with  40,300  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  well  situated  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  forms 
the  central  point  of  the  great  Apulian  plain.  The  name  is  prohably 
deriTed  from  the  pits  or  cellars  (Lat.  foveae ,  now  called  fosse  di 
grano"),  in  which  the  inhabitants  store  their  grain.  On  the  left, 
opposite  the  first  houses  of  the  town,  1/4  M.  from  the  station,  is  a 
portico  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Oiardino  Puhhlieo,  which  is 
adorned  with  several  busts.  Beyond  these  public  grounds  is  a  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  main  street  which  we  follow  now  takes  the  name 
of  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  To  the  left  in  the  piazza  planted  with 
trees  rises  a  monument  to  Vinccnzo  Lanza  (1784- 1860),  a  physician 
and  patriot,  who  was  bom  at  Foggia.  After  5  min.  we  cross  the  Corso 
del  Teatro  and  reach  the  Piazza  Federico  //.,  adorned  with  a  foun- 
tain fPozzo  deir  Imperatore),  situated  in  the  older  part  of  the  town. 
The  name  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  fre- 
quently resided  at  Foggia.  Built  into  the  wall  of  a  modem  house, 
in  the  side-street  to  the  right,  is  a  gateway  belonging  to  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  emperor,  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  year  1223  relative 
to  the  foundation.    Leaving  the  Piazza  Federico  II.  and  turning  to 
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the  left,  we  soon  reach  the  Cathedral,  which  was  originally  erected 
by  the  Normans,  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  and  af- 
terwards T6-ereoted  in  a  modem  style.  Part  of  the  old  facade  only 
now  exists. 

A  great  part  of  the  spacious ,  treeless  plain  around  Foggia  is  used  as 
a  sheep-pasture  (TavoUere  delta  Puglia).  During  the  summer  the  flocks 
graze  on  the  mountains,  and  in  October  return  to  the  plain  by  three  great 
routes  (Tratturi  delle  Pecore).  These  migrations,  during  which  hundreds 
of  flocks  may  be  encountered  in  one  day,  date  from  the  Roman  period. 
Alphonso  I. ,  who  introduced  the  merino  sheep  ,  converted  the  pastures 
into  a  royal  domain  in  1445.  The  number  of  sheep  supported  by  these 
pastures  amounted  to  4V2  million  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  owing 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  million. 

About  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Foggia  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Arpi ,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedes ,  and  afterwards 
replaced  by  Foggia. 

FsoH  FoooiA  TO  tfANFBBDONiA,  22V2  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  10, 
2  fr.  85,  1  fr.  85  c.).  — 10  M.  Amendola;  15  M.  Fontanarosa.  —  22Va  M.  Van- 
fredonia,  a  quiet  town  with  8500  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  was 
founded  by  King  Manfred  about  1263,  and  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1620. 
It  now  contains  no  buildings  of  importance,  but  part  of  the  mediaeval  forti- 
fications is  well  preserved.  Owing  to  the  sheltered  situation  of  the  town, 
to  the  S.  of  Honte  Gargano,  the  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  resembling  that 
of  Sicily  in  character.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Manfredonia,  on  the  road 
to  Foggia,  Is  the  *Cathedralof8,  Maria  Maggiove  di  Siponto^  a  fine  example  of 
the  ^manesque  style,  with  a  crypt.  The  tastelessly  restored  interior  con- 
tains a  ^miracle-working"*  Madonna  and  numerous  votive  tablets.  This  church 
is  part  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  old  Sipontum,  which  became  a  Boman 
colony  in  B.  C.  194.  Other  interesting  remains  of  the  old  town  have 
come  to  light  in  recent  excavations.  The  road  also  passes  S.  Leonardo, 
converted  into  a  commandery  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  the  time  of  Her- 
mann von  Salza,  with  two  fine  portals,  now  used  as  a  *Masseria\  or  farm- 
house, and  very  dilapidated. 

A  road,  at  first  traversing  olive-plantations,'  and  then  ascending  in 
windings,  leads  hence  to  (lOi/s  M.)  Monte  Santangelo  (2655  ft.),  with  a  pic- 
turesque castle,  and  a  famous  old  sanctuary  of  8.  Michele,  where  a  great 
festival  is  celebrated  on  8th  Hay.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  grotto  to 
which  55  steps  descend,  and  where,  as  the  legend  runs.  St.  Michael  appear- 
ed to  St.  Laurentius ,  Archbishop  of  Sipontum,  in  491.  In  the  11th  cent, 
the  warlike  Kormans  undertook  pilgrimages  to  this  sacred  spot  before  they 
became  masters  of  the  country.  The  bronze  doors,  with  scenes  from  Script- 
ure, bear  the  inscription :  ^Hoc  opus  completum  est  in  regia  urbe  Constan- 
tinopoli  adjuvante  I)no  Pantaleone  qui  fieri  jussit  anno  ab  incamatione  Dni 
Milleslmo  Septuagesimo  Sexto''  (comp.  p.  170).  —  From  this  point  M.  Calvo^ 
the  culminating  point  of  Monte  0argano  (3460  ft.),  is  most  easily  ascended. 
Between  Monte  Santangelo  and  Vico  lies  the  extensive  and  beautiful  beech- 
forest  called  Bosco  delV  Umbra^  which  stretches  towards  the  sea.  Farther 
to  the  N.  is  IsebiteUa;  towards  the  E.,  on  the  coast,  is  Viesti.  The  roads 
are  bad,  and  suitable  for  riding  and  walking  only. 

Fboix  Foooia  to  Lucbba,  13V*  ^-i  railway  in  about  40min.  (fares 
2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  5  c.)*,  three  trains  daily.  The  line  ascends  gradually 
throu^  arable  land. 

LoMfa  (Albergo  d'ltatia)^  a  town  with  14,500  inhab.,  the  ancient  Lu- 
eeria ,  was  regarded  as  the  key  pf  Apulia,  owing  to  its  situation.  It  is  first 
heard  of  during  the  Samnite  wars ,  and  in  B.  G.  314  it  became  a  B.oman 
colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  important  and  prosperous  town  down  to  the 
7th  cent,  after  Christ,  but  was  destroyed  in  66».  It  was  at  length  restored 
by  Frederick  II. ,  who  in  1223  transplanted  a  colony  of  Saracens  hither 
from  Sicily,  bestowing  on  them  entire  religious  freedom.  They  were  in 
consequence  staunch  i^herents  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family,  and  accorded 
an  asylum  to  the  wife  and  children  of  Manfred  after  the  battle  of  Bene 
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vento.  They  were,  however,  sabdued  by  Oharle«  of  Anjon  in  1209 ,  and 
in  1300,  after  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  11.,  were  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity. 

The  town  lies  on  a  lofty  plain ,  which  slopes  Impereeptiblv  towards 
the  8.  and  £.,  and  abruptly  towards  the  N.  and  W.  On  the  W.  side  the 
plateau  projects,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  on  which  stands  the  ad- 
mirably preserved  *  Castle  (keys  at  the  Hunicipio),  erected  by  Frederick, 
but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  a  medieeval  stronghold,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  arx.  The  *Yiew  embraces  the  plain  bounded  by  the  Apennines 
and  Honte  Gargano  \  to  the  ^.  lies  the  town  of  S.  Severo,  and  to  the  B. 
stretches  the  sea.  The  isolated  mountain  to  the  8.  is  the  Honte  Vulture 
near  Melfi,  the  summit  of  which  commands  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  Apu- 
lia. —  The  old  Cathedral^  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick 11.,  was  restored  in  the  Gothic  style  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Saracens  by  the  Axgevins.  The  pilasters  of  the  nave  are  in  verde  antieo. 
The  right  transept  contains  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  marble, 
on  a  monument  of  1605.  Below  the  choir  is  a  crypt.  —  A  few  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  ancient  municipium,  which  far  exceeded  the  modem  town 
in  extent,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  municipio,  or  town-hall. 
There  are  slight  traces  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

On  the  road  to  S.  Severo,  6  M.  from  Lucera,  lay  the  Casiel  FiorenHno^ 
where  Frederick  11.,  after  a  reign  of  88  years  as  a  German  king,  died  in 
1250,  in  his  56th  year.  

Fbom  Foooia  to  Rapolla-Latbllo,  45  M.,  railway  in  21/2  hrs. 
(fares  8  fr.  25,  5  fr.  80,  3  fr.  75  c).  —  6^1^  M.  Cervaro,  see  p.  207 ; 
11  M.  Ordona,  the  ancient  Herdonia,  with  an  ancient  bridge,  am- 
phitheatre, tombs,  etc. ;  19Y2  ^*  Aseoli  8<xtriano  (Albergo  di  Roma, 
clean),  172^*  from  the  station  (cab  1/2  fr.),  charmingly  situated,  the 
ancient  AusctUum  Apulurriy  famed  for  the  victory  gained  here  by 
Fyrrhns  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  279;  2472  M.  Candela.  —  31  M. 
Rocehetto  S,  Antonio.  —  The  railway  now  descends  the  valley  of 
the  OfahtOj  the  Aufidus  of  the  ancients,  to  (39  M.)  5.  Nicola,  and 
thence  ascends,  to  the  S.,  the  yalley  of  the  little  Bendinn  to  — 

45  M.  BapoUa-LfJvello,  the  present  terminus.  King  Conrad  IV. 
died  at  Lavello  in  1254.  The  railway  is  to  be  continued  to  Oioia 
del  ColU  (p.  200). 

Pending  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Rocchetta  to  Melfl  and 
Potenza,  Rapolla-Lavello  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  excursion 
to  (2  hrs.  to  the  W.)  — 

Hem  (2065  ft.),  with  13,000  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  slope  of  Monte  Vulture,  and  largely  rebuilt  since  an  earthquake 
in  1857.  It  possesses  an  old  castle  of  the  Norman  sovereigns, 
who  often  resided  here,  now  restored  by  Prince  Doria  as  a  chateau. 
Here,  in  1059,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with 
the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
1155,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  has  since  been 
modernised.   The  town-hall  contains  a  fine  Roman  sarcophagus. 

From  this  point  the  conspicuous  Monte  Vulture  (4366  ft),  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, may  be  visited.  Horace  mentions  it  as  the  ^Apulian  Vultnr^  at  that 
period  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Lncania  and  Apulia.  Calabria 
extended  hence  in  a  S.£.  direction  to  the  Japygian  or  Salentinian  pro- 
montory, the  modem  Capo  di  Leuca  (p.  203)  j  and  S.W.  lay  the  land  of 
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the  Bmttii.  m  far  aa  fhe  Sicilian  straits.  Since  the  middle  ages,  however, 
the  latter  district  has  been  named  Calabria,  while  the  ancient  ualabria  is 
now  the  Terra  di  Otranto. 

The  former  crater  of  M .  Vulture  is  densely  overgrown  with  oaks  and 
beeches,  among  which  two  small  and  deep  lakes  are  situated.  By  one  of 
these  are  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  S.  Afichele,  most  picturesquely 
situated,  and  the  ruined  church  of  S.  Ilario.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
principal  crater  rises  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  II  PUzuto  di  Melfi 
(4860  ft.).    The  circumference  of  the  whole  mountain  is  about  37  H. 

About  6  M .  to  the  S.  R.  of  the  station  of  BapoUa-Lavello  lies  Venosa, 
which  will  also  be  a  railway-station  when  the  line  is  prolonged. 

TemoMt  (poor  inn),  the  ancient  FentMta,  colonised  by  Rome  after  the 
Samnite  war,  is  now  a  small  town  with  7500  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  Monte  Vulture ,  not  far  from  the  Fiumara ,  the  ^pauper 
aqu8B  Daunus'*  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii,  30,  11).  The  Ccutle  was  erected  by 
Pirro  del  Balzo  in  the  15th  century.  The  abbey  and  church  of  8.  2Wn<7d, 
consecrated  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1058  and  recently  badly  restored, 
contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder  B.obert  Guiscard  and  his  first  wife 
Aberarda ,  mother  of  Boemund,  and  several  fi-escoes  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  The  three  principal  chapels  are  still  distinctly  recognised.  The 
handsome  court  contidns  numerous  inscriptions,  columns,  and  other  relics 
of  an  amphitheatre,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Near  Venosa,  on  the  road  to  the  Fiumara,  Jewish  Catacombs^  with 
inscriptions  in  Heorew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  were  discovered  in  1863.  History 
records  that  Jews  were  numerous  here  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

An  ancient  structure  of  'opus  reticulatum*  here  is  called  the  Casa  di 
Orcuio^  but  without  the  slightest  authority.  Horace^  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
was  bom  atVenusia.  on  8th  Dec.  B.C.  65,  and  there  received  his  elementary 
education,  after  which  his  father  took  him  to  Rome  in  order  to  procure 
him  better  instruction.  He  frequently  mentions  the  'far  resounding  Aufidus'* 
in  his  poems,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  (Carm.  iii.  4, 14),  such  as 
the  lofty  Acherontia^  now  Acerenza  (p.  209),  9  M.  to  the  S.E.,  the  woods  of 
Bantiay  N.  of  the  latter,  now  Abbadia  de"  Banzi^  near  Genzano,  and  the 
feriile  meadows  of  the  low-lying  Ferentttm  (probably  Forenza).  Near  Palazzo, 
6  M .  to  the  E.  of  Venosa,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Spinaxzola,  rises  an 
abundant  spring,  now  called  Fontana  Orande^  believed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Fons  Bandusiae  so  highly  praised  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  13). 

On  the  wooded  heights  between  Venusia  and  Bantia ,  in  B.C.  206, 
M .  Claud.  Marcellus,  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first  gen- 
eral who  succeeded  in  arresting  the  tide  of  Hannibal's  success  (at  Nola, 
1215),  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  perished. 

16.  From  Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  the  Apnlian 

Peninsula. 

Railway  to  Brindisi,  146  M. ,  in  5-6V«  ^rs. ;  fares  26  fr.  40, 18  fir.  50, 
10  fr.  66  c.  (3rd  d.  express  13  fr.  20  c.)  ^  comp.  p.  189.  —  From  Brindisi  to 
Otranto,  54  M.,  in  3-3Vs  hrs. ;  fares  9  fr.  75,  6  fr.  85,  3  fr.  90  c.  (3rd  cl.  express 
4  fr.  90  c.)5  only  two  through-trains  daily.  —  Excursions  in  the  country 
are  usually  made  here  in  two-wheeled  Sciarrabit^s  (a  corruption  of  the 
French  *char-k-bancs'),  resembling  the  Neapolitan  corricoli.  The  average 
charge  per  day  is  6-7  fr.,  fee  included,  and  the  average  journey  30-35  M. 

Foggia,  see  p.  192.  On  tbe  right  lies  an  extensive  plain,  the  To- 
voliere  deUa  Puglia.  Beyond  it,  to  theS.,  rises  Mte.  VtUture  (p.  194). 

12^2  M.  Orta  Nova,  —  From  (22  M.^  the  station  Cerignola  a 
branch-railway  (Vi^-j  ^a'^s  1  fr.  5,  60,  35  c.)  diverges  to  the 
town  of  Cerignola,  with  26,000  Inhab.,  uninteresting.  Rente  to 
(1072  M.)  Canosa ,  see  p.  196.  The  surrounding  plain  is  richly 
OultiYated,  but  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  which  generally  form  an 
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important  feature  in  Italian  fields  and  enhance  the  heauty  of  the 
landscape.  Cotton-plantations  hegin  hero.  —  321/2  M.  TrinitdpolL 
Beyond  (35  M.)  Ofantino  the  train  crosses  the  Of  onto  (p.  194),  the 
last  river  of  the  E.  coast,  "with  hanks  coYered  vrith  underwood. 
Between  two  ranges  of  hills  to  the  right  lies  the  hroad  plain  on 
which  the  hattle  of  GannsB  was  fought  (see  helow). 

42^/2  M.  Barletta  (Locanda  di  Ettore  Fieramosca),  a  seaport^ 
town  with  38,200  inhah.,  picturesquely  situated,  contains  a  numher 
of  well-huilt  houses  and  churches.  The  market-place  is  adorned 
with  a  bronze  statue  14  ft.  in  height,  said  to  represent  the  £mp. 
Heraclius  (according  to  others  Theodosius),  and  to  have  heen  found 
in  the  sea.  In  the  Piazza  d^Aseglio  is  a  monument  to  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  (d.  1866),  the  statesman,  erected  in  1880.  The  Oathedrml 
of  S,  Maria  Maggiore  contains  the  tomb  of  a  Count  of  Barhi  and 
Miihlingen  (d.  1566),  with  a  German  inscription.  8,  Andrta  and 
8.  Trinith  possess  several  ancient  pictures.   The  extensive  CoiteUo 

dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  YI. 

In  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Barlett» 
was  defended  in  1503  by  Oonsalvo  da  Cordova  and  besieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Nemours.  During  the  siege,  among  other  encounters,  a  combat  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  (between  Andria  and  Corato,  p.  197)  between  thirteen 
on  each  side  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  Italy  and  France,  conducted  re- 
spectively by  Colonna,  and  Bayard  'sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Canoaa  (Albergo  Oenghi,  bad),  with  16,500  inhab.,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  lies  14  H.  inland  ftora  Barletta  and  about  as  far  from  Andria  (see 
below),  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  high-roads.  Of  the  ancient 
CaMuium^  once  a  prosperous  town,  a  gate  (Porta  Varrense,  on  the  road 
to  Cerignola),  ruins  of  an  extensive  amphitheatre,  and  other  relics  still 
exist.  Numerous  painted  vases,  golden  trinkets,  etc.,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  church  of  8.  Sdbino^  with  several 
small  domes,  contains  a  pulpit  and  episcopal  throne  in  marble  and  some 
antique  columns;  its  pavement  is  now  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street.  In  an  adjacent  court  is  the  tomb  of  Boemund  (d.  1111),  son  of 
Eob.  Guiscard,  one  of  Tasso's  heroes.  Large  olive-plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  like  the  whole  of  Apulia,  also  yields  excellent  wine. 

About  midway  between  Barletta  and  Canosa,  and  a  little  to  the  IS.  of 
the  road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Au&dus  (Ofanto),  once  lav  Cannot^  where 
the  Romans  were  signally  defeated  by  Hannibal,  B.  G.  216.  The  Boihan  army, 
under  the  Consuls  Lucius  ^milluB  Pauline  and  Caius  TerentiusVarro.  con- 
sisted of  80,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  that  of  Hannibal  numbered  40,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  After  various  changes  of  position  the  two  armies  engaged 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  leaning  on  the  river.  The  Gallic  and  Spanish 
legionaries  opened  the  battle  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  Carthaginian 
centre,  but  Hasdrubal,  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  quickly  put  the  Roman  horse  to  flight,  and  then  attacked  the 
legions  in  the  rear.  Scarcely  a  single  Roman  foot-soldier  escaped,  70,000 
being  left  on  the  field,  including  Emilias  PauUus  the  Consul,  and  10,000 
being  taken  prisoner.  Hannibal  lost  only  about  6000  men.  —  In  1019  an 
Apulian  and  Norman  army  under  Helo  of  Bari  was  defeated  at  Cannae 
by  the  troops  of  the  Greek  prefect  Basilius  Buglanus.  In  1083  Cannee  wa« 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

Fbok  Barletta  to  Bari  vift  Andria  ,  about  50  M ..  stMm-tTaniway 
in  8V2  hrs.,  four  times  daily  in  each  direction.  —  7i/s  M.  Aafbria  (J^ 
canda  di  Jfilone^  near  the  road  to  Trani.  tolerable),  with  37,000  inhab., 
founded  about  1046,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Emp.  Frederick  II., 
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wliose  Beeond  wife  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  died  here  in  1228,  afler  having 
giren  birth  to  a  son  (Conrad),  and  waa  interred  in  the  interesting .  old 
cathedral.  His  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  at  Foggia  in 
1241,  was  also  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Andria,  but  the  monuments  of 
these  empresses  hare  long  since  disappeared,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  partisans  of  Aigou.  On  the  Porta  S.  Andrea^  or  deW  Imperatorey  is 
a  metrical  inscription  in  letters  of  metal,  attributed  to  Frederick :  Andria 
ftdiM*  nostri*  affixa  medtdliSy  etc.  The  old  church  of  3.  AgosUno  and  the 
ad(}oining  convent  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  Order  daring  the  sway  of  the 
Hohenstaufen.  —  To  the  8.  of  Andria,  on  the  summit  of  tiie  pyramidal 
Murgie  di  MinervinOy  is  the  conspicuous  and  imposing  '*Ceutello  del  Monte, 
erected  by  Frederick  II.,  who  frequently  resided  here,  for  the  purpose 
of  hawking  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  building  is  maintained  by  govern- 
ment. This  height  commands  a  fine  *View  of  the  sea,  the  valley  of  the 
Ofanto,  Hte.  Vulture,  etc.    A  bridle-path  (OVz  M.)  ascends  to  it  from  Andria. 

A  little  beyond  Andria,  in  a  field  by  the  road-side,  is  a  modern 
monument  called  VBpiiafio^  marking  the  spot  where  the  above-mentioned 
encounter  between  Golonna  and  Bayard  took  place.  9Vs  M.  Corato^  with 
30,000  inhabitants.  14  H.  Snvo  {Gioo.  Ifanni,  tolerable),  with  17,000  inhab., 
the  ancient  Rubi,  famous  for  the  numerous  and  beautiful  vases  found  in 
the  Apnlian  tombs  in  its  environs,  and  now  among  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  Huseum  of  Naples.  The  tombs  have  since  been  covered  up  again. 
The  collection  of  Giov.  Jaita  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  —  17  M.  Terlitti,  — 
26  M.  Bltonto,  with  26,000  inhab.  and  large  mant|factures  of  salad-oil. 
The  interesting  cathedral  contains  several  tombs  of  the  17th  century.  — 
Kear  (30i/s  M.)  Modugno  the  tramway-line  crosses  the  railway  from  Bari 
to  Taranto  (p.  109).  —  37  M.  Bari,  see  p.  198. 

The  line  now  ekirts  the  coast.  The  country  is  luxuriantly  fer- 
tile, and  is  chiefly  famous  for  large  olive-plantations  yielding  the 
finest  quality  of  salad-oil.  The  district  where  this  is  produced  now 
extends  from  Barletta  and  Ganosa,  past  Bari,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taranto  (p.  210).  The  yield  and  quality  of  the  olive  are  extremely 
fluctuating.  A  first-rate  crop,  though  very  rare,  sometimes  realises 
a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  estate. 

501/2  M.  Trani  (Alhtrgo  delta  Stella  d' Italia;  Alb,  delle  Pu- 
glU;  Due  MoriJ^  with  26,000  inhab.,  is  a  well-built  seaport. 
The  loftily  situated  *  Cathedral,  built  about  1100,  still  possesses  a 
Romanesque  portal  and  beautiful  bronze  doors  by  Barisano  (1175). 
Interior  barbarously  modernised.  The  crypt,  which  extends  beneath 
the  entire  church,  deserves  a  -visit.  Above  the  portal  of  the  church 
of  the  Ognl$$anti  is  a  Romanesque  relief  of  the  Annunciation.  The 
interesting  Cktsiello  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Several  synagogues 
afford  an  Indication  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  place  and  of  its 
importance  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  pretty  *Villa',  or  public 
gardens,  on  the  coast ,  contains  two  well-preserved  milestones  from 
the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Benevento  to  Brindisi  via  Canosa, 
Ruvo,  Bari,  and  Egnatia.  Excellent  wine  (Mosoado  di  Trani)  is  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood. 

55^2  M.  BiseegUe,  with  23,000  inhab.,  the  ruins  of  a  Norman 
fortress,  and  numerous  handsome  villas. 

61  M.  Molfetta  (30,000  inhab.),  beautifully  situated,  an  epis- 
copal see,  was  once  in  commercial  alliance  with  Amalfl.  After  the 
death  of  Johanna  I.  her  husband  Otho,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was 
confined  in  the  castle  here  until  released  by  Charles  of  Durazzo  in 
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1384.  —  65  M.  Oi<yoina%%o\  Baid  to  luive  been  founded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egnatia  (p.  200),  on  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Nttiwn  (NatiolumJ.  69^2  M.  S,  Spirito 
and  Bitonto  (p.  197);  the  latter  lies  4  M.  to  the  W. 

77  M.  Bari.  —  Hotels.  Albbboo  dbl  Bisoboimbnto  (PI.  a-,  G,  4), 
with  good  trattoria,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2V8fr.,  bargaining  advisable;  Alb.  Obh- 
TBALB,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Piceinni  and  the  Via  Gavonr  (PI.  D.  4); 
HdxBL  CAYOim,  Ck)r80  Vitt.  Emannele  86 ;  Alb.  Picoihni,  Via  Picdnni  13. 

Oaf^s.  Bisorgitnento  and  Sioppanij  both  in  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele) 
Caffi  Fiecinni,  —  Beer,  etc.,  at  Onola  Ct^/liseh's  and  the  Birreria  del  BoIoQ" 
ne««,  both  in  the  Gorao  Vitt.  Emannele. 

Gabs  into  the  town,  or  per  drive,  60  c,  after  dusk  70  c.  \  with  two 
horses  70  or  90  e. 

Tramway  to  Barletta,  from  the  N.W.  of  the  (Hard.  Garibaldi,  see  p.  196. 

Steamboats.  Vessels  of  the  Society  FloHo,  for  Brindisi ,  the  PirSBus, 
Tremiti,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  Trieste.  Also  to  Genoa  and  Marseilles. 

Bbitish  Vioe-Gonsul,  Enul  Bemer,  B*q,  —  U.  8.  GovsuLAJt  Aoxnt, 
Joseph  Klein,  Esq. 

Bariy  the  ancient  Bartuniy  which  is  still,  as  in  the  time  of 
Horace,  -well  BuppUed  with  fish  ('Bari  piscosi  moBnia*),  a  seaport, 
and  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  60,600  inhab.,  is  the  most 
important  commercial  town  in  Apulia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
bishoprics  in  Italy ,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  In 
mediaBval  history  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  contests 
between  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  Normans,  etc.  In  1002  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  Venetians.  William  the  Bad  destroyed 
the  town  in  1156,  but  William  the  Good  restored  it  in  1169. 
Bari  was  an  independent  duchy  from  the  14th  cent,  down  to  1558, 
when  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  Strada  Sparano  da  Bari  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  station  and 
crosses  the  Piazza  Ateneo,  in. which,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Ateneo 
(PI.  G,  6),  containing  a  technical  school  and  the  Provincial  Museum, 
The  latter  consists  chiefly  of  Tases  in  the  S.  Italian  style  (Director : 
Gomm.  Michele  Mirenghi). 

The  Strada  Sparano  ends  in  the  Gobsg  Yittobio  Emanublb, 
which  runs  from  W.  to  E.  and  separates  the  closely  built  old  town 
from  the  new  town,  or  Borgo.  On  the  W.  the  Gorso  ends  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Oiardino  Garibaldi  (PI.  A,  4) ;  at  the  £.  end  is  the 
Oiardino  Margherita  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  with  a  bust  of  Giuseppe  Masaii 
(d.  1883),  parliamentary  deputy  and  author,  beyond  which  is  the 
Old  Harbour^  now  used  only  by  fishing-boats  and  other  small  craft. 

In  the  middle  the  Gorso  expands  into  the  Piazza  dblla  Pbb- 
FBTTUBA  (P1.G,4),  which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Oiardino 
Piceinni,  with  a  statue  of  the  composer  Piceinni,  Gluck's  riyal,  who 
was  bom  at  Bari  in  1728,  on  the  S.  by  the  Teatro  Piceinni  (PL  15), 
the  Palazzo  di  Cittd,  and  the  Tribunali  (the  last  two  fonning  the 
wings  of  the  theatre),  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Prefecture  (PI.  11). 
Passing  to  the  left  of  the  prefecture  we  reach  the  CasteUo  (now  a 
prison,  PI.  6,  G,  3),  which  was  built  in  1169  and  afterwards  re- 
peatedly strengthened.     The  castello  lies  on  the  Ntio  Harbour^ 
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-whence  a  fine  Tiew  of  Mte.  Gargano  is  enjoyed  in  clear  weather. 
—  Farther  on  is  the  Cathedral  of  S,  Sabino  (PL  3;  0,  3),  begun  in 
1027,  originally  a  fine  Byzantine  building)  sadly  modernised  in  1745. 
Over  the  altar  of  S.  Rocco  is  a  picture  by  Tintoretto,  and  opposite 
to  it  one  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Fine  crypt  (begun  in  1034),  with 
numerous  columns.  The  lofty  campanile  resembles  the  Moorish 
tower  of  Seville. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  •S.  Nicola.  (PI.  D,  2,  3), 
begun  in  1087  for  the  reception  of  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which 
were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  crypt  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  in  1089 ;  the  church  itself,  a  pillared  basilica  in 
an  antique  style,  with  numerous  later  additions,  was  finished  by 
the  Norman  king  Roger  in  1139.  On  the  exterior  are  tombstones 
erected  to  members  of  noble  families  of  Bari,  and  to  Byzantine  pil- 
grims who  died  here.  The  interesting  facade  is  embellished  with 
mediocre  statues  of  the  Virgin,  S.  Nicola,  and  S.  Antonio  di  Padova. 

The  iHTBBioB  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  flat  ceiling ,  borne  by 
doable  rows  of  columns,  with  galleries  over  the  aisles.  The  transverse 
arches  in  the  nave  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  structure.  In  the  N. 
aisle  is  the  Tombstone  of  Robert^  Count  of  Bariy  ^protonotarius'  of  Charles 
of  Anjon,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  against  the  ill-fated  Prince  Gon- 
radin,  and  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  a  nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  sentence  (p.  39).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chiurlia  family ,  resident  at  Bari.  —  To  the  right 
of  the  high- altar  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Bariolommeo  Vivarim  of 
Murano,  1476.  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  Tonib  (erected  in  1593) 
of  Bona  Sforta^  queen  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  and  last  Duchess  of  Bari 
(d.  1558),  with  statues  of  St.  Casimir  and  Stanislaus. 

On  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Cbtpt  are  some  early-Christian  sar- 
cophagus-sculptures representing  Christ  and  the  Evangelists  (5th  cent.), 
which  were  perhaps  brought  from  Mysia.  —  The  crypt  itself  contains  a 
silver  altar  with  interesting  ** Alto-reliefs,  executed  in  1319  for  the  Servian 
king  Urosius  by  Buggero  daW  Invidia  and  Roberto  da  Barletta^  and 
restored  in  1684  by  Dom.  Marinelli  and  Ant,  Avitabili  of  Naples.  Below 
the  altar  is  the  vault  containing  the  bones  of  the  saint,  from  which  a 
miraculous  fluid  CManna  di  Bari^,  highly  prized  by  believers,  is  said 
to  exude.  The  festival  of  the  saint ,  on  8th  May ,  is  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims,  chiefly  from  the  Albanese  villages. 

The  Tbbasubt  contains  a  beautifully  illuminated  breviary  of  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou,  the  sceptre  of  the  same  monarch,  and  an  iron  crown,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  made  at  Bari  in  1131  for  the  Norman  Roger.  Roger 
himself,  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  consort  Costanza,  Manfred,and  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon  were  all  crowned  with  it  in  this  church.  —  In  1271  Charles  of 
A^jou  presented  the  church  with  a  colossal  bell,  which  Manfred  had  in- 
tended for  Manfredonia,  but  tradition  reports  that  this  giant  was  melted 
down  and  made  into  five  smaller  bells  about  the  year  1394.  The  present 
bells  date  from  1578,  1713,  and  1830. 

TheLton  in  th6PiazzaMercantile(Pl.I>,  3),  with  the  inscription 
*custos  justitiffi'  on  its  collar,  is  the  heraldic  cognisance  of  Bari. 

On  the  old  diligence-road  to  Taranto.  about  6  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Bari, 
is  the  village  oiCapuraOi^  visited  by  pilgrims  on  account  of  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Madonna  del  Pozzo.  Thence  road  to  Noicattaro,  Rutigliano, 
and  Conversano  (see  p.  200). 

From  Baei  to  Taeanto,  72  M.,  railway  in  4Va  brs.  (fares  13  fr.,  9  fr.  10, 
5  fr.  85  c).  The  line  leads  inland,  towards  the  W.,  and  gradually  ascends. 
7  M.  Modugno;  9Va  M.  Bitetto.  On  a  hill  3  M.  to  the  N.  lies  Palo  del  Colle, 
once  surrounded  by  four  villages  (Auricarre^  Mareicia^  BtagUno^  Battaglia), 
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of  which  few  truces  are  left.  14  M.  Orumo-ApptAcu  25>/s  K.  Ae^ptoH^a  SHU 
Fonti;  about  8  M.  to  the  W.  is  situated  Cauano^  with  a  stalactite  grotto  (key 
at  the  Sindaco's);  fine  yiew  from  the  suppressed  Convento  dei  Biformati. 
34  X.  Oioia  d€l  Colle  (14,000  inhab.).  The  line  now  enters  the  T€rra 
d'  Otranto,  the  ancient  Oa/o^rto,  and  traverses  the  low  range  of  hUls  which 
form  the  S.E.  spurs  of  the  Apennines.  The  scenery  becomes  of  bleak  char- 
acter, the  olive-trees  disappearing  and  the  fields  often  looking  as  if  sown 
with  fragments  of  limestone  rocks.  43  M.  &  BanluhMatMa;  48  M.  t3m^ 
tellantta^  where  olives  reappear.  Beyond  the  next  tunnel  the  line  croasea 
three  deep  ravines  Cgravine').  53  M.  Palagianello;  58  M.  Palagianoi  QC^/t  V. 
Jlatst^fra,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  *gravina*.  The  train 
approaches  the  sea.    Fine  view  of  the  bay.  —  72  If.  Taranto,  see  p.  210. 

84  M.  NoieaUaro,  station  for  the  town  of  the  same  n%me,  lying 
3  M.  Inland,  with  large  potteries.  In  the  neighbonrhood  Is  JE^Uglitmo, 
dominated  by  the  square  tower  of  an  old  castle.  —  89  M.  Mola  di 
Bati  (13)000  inhab.),  on  the  coast.  On  the  hill  rising  Inland,  but 
not  -visible  from  the  railway,  lies  the  old  town  of  Cofwtrsano,  the 
ancient  Cupenanum  (700  ft),  with  a  strong  castle,  which  belonged 
from  1466  to  theAcquayiyas,  dukes  of  Atrl  and  counts  of  Oonversano. 

—  99  M.  Polignano  a  Mare  is  situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock,  rising  above  the  sea  and  containing  several  fine  grottoes. 
The  finest  of  these  lies  under  the  new  town  (entrance  by  a  small 
door  in  the  old  town ;  key  at  the  house  opposite).  — 102  M.  MonopoU, 
the  ancient  Minopolia,  with  12,000  inhab.,  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  cathedral  contains  a  St.  Sebastian  by  Palma  Veochio. 
The  tower  of  S.  Francesco  commands  a  fine  view.  Near  the  sea,  on 
the  line  of  the  ancient  road  to  Egnatia,  there  have  been  discovered 
several  rock-hewn  tombs,  the  contents  of  which  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Ban  (p.  198).  —  On  the  coast  between  Monopoli  and 
Fasano  lies  the  ruined  town  ('la  citt2t  distrutta*)  of  Egnatia,  the  Qreek 
Onathfa^  now  AnazsOy  where  a  number  of  vases,  ornaments,  ete., 
have  been  found.  The  ancient  walls  haye  been  nearly  all  remoyed 
by  the  peasants  to  build  their  cottages. 

11072^-  Fasano  (Locanda  by  the  Munioiplo,  tolerable),  a  thriy- 
ing  town  with  15,500  inhabitants.  The  old  palace  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  with  its  handsome  loggie  (1509),  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Municipio.  Signora  Scarli  Golucci  possesses  a  collection  of  an- 
tiquities Arom  Egnatia,  to  which,  however,  persons  unproyided 
with  an  introduction  will  scarcely  obtain  access.  115  M.  CiiUmino^ 

The  train  now  enters  the  province  of  Leece  or  Otranto  (^Terra 
cfOtranto,  the  ancient  Calabria,  see  above).  128  M.  Oatuni  (Lo- 
canda Petruzzo-Anglana)  possesses  a  cathedral  with  a  fine  Roman- 
esque facade;  the  Biblioteoa  Munidpale  contains  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  —  129  M.  Carovignof  139  M.  8,  Viio  d'Otramto. 

146  M.  Brindisi.  —  Hotels.  Gbaitd  HAtsl  dbs  Indm  Oubntaues, 
built  by  the  S.  Italian  railway  company,  on  the  q^ay,  near  the  landing* 
place  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamers,   R.  8,    A.  1,   B.  IVs)  t>,  5,  lunch  3Vt-4  fir. 

—  Albkboo  i>''£ubopa,  in  the  Strada  Amena,  leading  from  the  station  to 
the  (Vs  M.)  harbour,  K.  Sl  L.  2V2  fr. ,  A.  40  c,  Albbbgo  Gbntbalb,  Yia 
Garibaldi,  near  the  harboir,  B.  A  L.  lVs-3  fr.  ^  these  two  tolerably  good. 

Cabs.    Prom  the  station  to  the  harbour,  1  pers.  GO  c,  at  night  80  c, 
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S  p«r».  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  20  c,  3  p«r0. 1  Ar.  20  or  1  fr.  40  c,  4  pers.  1  fr.  50  or  1  fr. 
70  c. ;  per  V2  hr.  2  fr.  or  2  fr.  20  c,  per  hr.  3  fr.  or  3  fr.  20  c.  •,  trunk  20  c. 

Post  Omee,  in  the  Strada  Amena.  —  Telegraph  Office,  at  the  harbour. 

Steamboats  to  Gorfa,  Syra,  and  the  Pireens  (oomp.  B.  48) ;  also  to  An- 
•ona,  Venice,  Trieste,  Alexandria,  etc. 

Bbitish  Vicb-Gonsui.:  Sig.  J3,  0.  Cocoto.  ^  English  Chubch  Sbbvicb 
li)  -vrinter. 

"  Brmdisi,  with  17,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  BrtnUsion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Brundisiwn  (i.e.  stag's  head)  of  the  Romans,  a 
name  due  to  the  fonn  of  the  harbour  which  encloses  the  town  in 
two  arms,  was  once  a  populous  seaport,  and  the  usual  point  of  em- 
barcation  for  Greece  and  the  East. 

Brundisiom  was  a  very  famous  place  in  ancient  history.  At  an  early 
period  it  was  colonised  by  Tarentum,  and  subsequently  by  Bome,  B.C.  245, 
and  it  formed  the  termination  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  construction  of  which 
from  Capua  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Horace''8 
description  (Sat.  i.  5)  of  his  journey  from  Borne  to  Brundisium ,  B.  C.  37, 
in  the  company  of  Maecenas,  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  alliance  between  Octayianus  and  Antony  at  Tarentum. 
is  well  known.  At  Brundisium  the  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  was  born,  ana 
here,  in  B.  C.  19,  Virgil  died  on  his  return  from  Greece  (some  ruins  near  the 
harbour  being  still  pointed  out  to  the  credulous  as  the  remains  of  the  house 
where  he  expired).  The  town,  when  occupied  by  Pompey,  B.C.  49,  sus- 
tained a  memorable  siege  at  the  hands  of  Csesar,  who  describes  the  event 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Civil  War.  The  fleets  of  the  Crusaders  frequently 
assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  but  the  place  soon  declined 
after  the  cessation  of  the  crusades.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
Lewis ,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1348 ,  and  i^ain  by  a  fearful  earthquake  in 
1458,  which  buried  most  of  the  inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins. 

In  modern  times  Brindisi  has  again  become  the  starting-point 
of  the  most  direct  route  from  Central  Europe  to  the  East,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  station  for  the  carrying  trade.  The  ex- 
tensive harbour,  admirably  sheltered  from  every  wind,  has  been  en- 
tirely restored.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Co.,  etc.,  are  enabled  to  enter  and  lie  at  the  quay  itself.  The  N. 
arm  of  the  harbour,  which  once  bounded  the  town  and  extended  far 
into  the  land,  was  productive  of  malaria,  owing  to  its  muddy  con- 
dition, and  is  now  dried  up.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  an  island.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  harbour  fromhecoming  filled  with  sand,  the  N.  channel  has 
recently  been  closed  by  means  of  a  substantia]  bulwark  of  solid 
itone.  The  quarantine  establishment  and  a  small  fort  are  situated 
on  the  island.  The  fort  may  be  visited  by  boat,  and  a  fine  view 
enjoyed  from  the  top,  and  the  trip  may  be  extended  to  the  break- 
water (in  all  1-1 V2  ^M  ^*re  li/2  fr.). 

On  a  slight  eminence  by  the  quay  rises  a  lofty  unfluted 
column  of  Greek  marble,  with  a  highly  ornate  eapital,  repre- 
senting figures  of  gods.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  second. 
The  former  bears  an  unfinished  inscription,  containing  mention 
of  a  Byzantine  governor  named  Spathalupus,  by  whom  the  town 
was  rebuilt  in  the  10th  cent.,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Sara- 
cens. These  columns  are  supposed  once  to  have  marked  the 
termination  of  the  Yia  Appia ;  hut  more  probably  belonged  to  ai 
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honorary  monument  of  the  Byzantine  period ,  like  the  colnmn  of 
Phocas  at  Rome.    The  other  relics  of  antiquity  are  insignificant. 

The  CkutelLo  with  its  massive  round  towers,  founded  by  the 
Emp.  Frederick  II.,  and  strengthened  by  Charles  Y.,  is  now  ft 
bagno  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys.  The  11th  cent, 
baptismal-church  of  8.  Giovanni j  with  frescoes  is  now  an  anti- 
quarian museum.  In  the  Cathedral  the  nuptials  of  Frederick  11. 
with  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnised  in  1225.  Several 
thousands  of  the  participators  in  the  Crusade  of  1227  perished 
here.  Brindisi  possesses  a  public  library,  presented  by  a  Bishop  de 
Leo,  a  native  of  the  place.    The  environs  are  fertile,  but  malarious. 

Railway  from  Brindisi  to  Tafanto,  Metaponto,  and  Naples, 
see  B.  18. 

From  Brindisi  the  train  runs  in  1  hr.  20  min. ,  vi&  stations 
TuturanOy  8.  Pietro  VemoticOj  Squinzano,  and  Trepuzzi,  to  — 

170  M.  Leoee  (^Albergo  delta  Vittoria,  well  spoken  of;  Alb, 
della  Ferrovia;  Roma;  Gran  Caffh,  Piazza  S.  Oronzo),  the  capital 
of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  26,000  inhab.,  situated 
in  an  unattractive  district,  not  far  from  the  sea. 

The  church  of  8.  Croce,  with  its  fanciful  baroque  facade,  in  the 
Piazza  della  Prefettura,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The 
Prefettura,  an  old  Celestine  convent,  is  of  the  same  period;  it  con- 
tains a  collection  of  vases  (Attic  *Amphora  with  Polynices  and  En- 
phyle ;  vase  with  Achilles  and  Briseis),  terracottas,  coins,  and  in- 
scriptions. Passing  through  the  Prefettura  we  reach  the  Giardino 
Pubblieo,  In  the  Piazza  a  bronze  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  XL,  by 
Maccagni,  was  erected  in  1889.  Near  the  Porta  diRugge  is  the  church 
of  8,  DomenicOj  in  the  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent. ;  opposite  is 
the  Hoapitaly  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  Piazza  del 
Vescovado  are  the  Cathedrdl  of  8.' Oronzo,  built  in  the  17th  cent., 
the  Seminary,  and  the  Vescovado.  Outside  the  Porta  di  NapoU  lies 
the  Campo  Santo,  with  the  church  of  88,  Nicola  e  Cataldo,  built  by 
the  Norman  Count  Tancred  in  1180.  Of  the  facade  the  central  part 
alone,  with  the  beautiful  portal,  is  of  ancient  date.  The  corridor  to 
the  right  of  the  church  is  entered  by  an  Interesting  •Side-portal. 

Lecce  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupia,  In  the  vicinity  lav  Rth 
diacy  where  Ennios,  the  father  of  Roman  poetry,  was  born,  B.O.  339  (d. 
at  Borne  168),  now  Rugge^  a  place  of  no  importance.  —  On  the  coast  lies 
the  Ca»tellodi8,  CcUialdo,  V/t  M.  to  the  W.,  a  favourite  point  for  excursions. 

About  41/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lecce  lies  CavallinOy  with  a  chftteau  in  the 
rich  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent.;  the  owner,  the  Duca  Slgismondo  Castro- 
mediano  de  Limborg,  admits  visitors  on  their  sending  their  cards. 

The  train  runs  from  Lecce  to  (2972  ^0  Otranto  in  about  2  hrs. 
Four  unimportant  stations.  —  179  M.  Zollino. 

Fboh  Zollino  to  Gallipoli,  22  U.,  railway  in  11/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr., 
2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c).  —  Stations :  Soleto^  Gdlatina,  Oalatone^  Nardb-OcUaUm^ 
(the  ancient  Nereium  of  the  Sallentini,  now  an  episcopal  residence),  8.  Jftetd^ 
and  Alezio.  —  22  M.  Gallipoli  (British  vice-consul)  a  seaport,  with  11,000 
inhab.,  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  but 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.    It  was  founded  by  the  Lace* 
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demoiuAn  Leucippus  and  the  Tarentines,  and  is  the  Urbt  Qraia  CalUpoli* 
of  the  Roman  geographer  Mela,  but  is  called  Anxa  by  Pliny.  The  cathedral 
is  a  handsome  building  o£  the  17th  century.  The  town  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  oil ,  which  was  stored  for  long  periods  in  subterranean 
eistems,  and  thence  drawn  off  for  exportation  in  a  thoroughly  clarified 
condition.  Date-palms  are  frequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  handsome  villas. 
— :  A  steamer  of  the  Florio  Co.  plies  weekly  to  Brindisi  and  Taranto. 

184  M.  CorigUano  d!Otranto;  187  M.  Maglit;  Bagnolo  del  -Sfa- 
lentOf'  Cannolcf  Oiurdignano. 

199^/2  M.  OtrantOy  the  Greek  Hydras ^  the  Roman  Hydruntum, 
a  colony  and  municipium ,  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  a 
point  of  embarcation  for  Apollonia  in  Eplius,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1480 ,  and  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  cruel 
blow.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  fishing  town  with  2000  inhab., 
and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  castle  with  its  two  towers  was 
erected  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon  and  strengthened  by  Charles  V.  — 
The  Cathedral  still  contains  some  columns  from  a  temple  of  Mer- 
cury, which  once  stood  near  the  village  of  S.  Nicola,  not  far  from 
the  town.  —  From  the  ramparts  of  the  CasUe  the  coast  and  moun- 
tains of  Epirus  are  visible  in  clear  weather. 

A  road  skirting  the  coast  leads  from  Otranto  to  (31  H.)  the  Promon- 
tory of  Leuca,  vi&  Muro  (to  the  right),  and  Castro^  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  by  the  sea,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  Centrum  Minervae^ 
that  point  of  Italy  which,  according  to  Virgil,  was  first  beheld  by  ^neas ; 
then  through  a  succession  of  gardens  and  vineyards  to  Trietue  (IVz  M. 
from  the  sea),  Alessano-,  MontesardOj  Patitf  and  finally  S.  Maria  di  Leuca^ 
a  village  on  tne  site  of  the  ancient  Leuca^  not  far  from  the  promontory 
of  Leuea  or  Finisterra.  This  is  the  Promontorittm  Japygium^  or  Salentinum^ 
of  antiquity ,  the  extreme  point  of  Apulia,  commanding  a  noble  prospect. 
In  fine  weather  the  lofty  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Albania  may  be 
distinguished.  We  may  return  for  a  change  via  Patit,  Pretieee^  Uggento  (the 
ancient  Uxentum^  an  episcopal  residence),  and  TavianOy  to  Oallipoli  (31 M.). 

17.  From  Naples  to  Foggia  (Ancona). 

123  M.  Railway  in  aVs-^Vs  brs.  (fares  22  fr.  40,  15  fr.  70,  10  fr.  10  c). 
This  line  forms  part  of  the  shortest  route  from  Naples  to  N.  and  E.  Italy 
and  to  Germany.  From  Naples  to  Bologna  19V2  hrs.  From  Foggia  to  An- 
ema  CMl  M.,  in  71/4-I2  hrs. ;  fares  36  fr.  60,  25  fr.  55, 18  fr.  25  c),  see  p.  189. 
—  The  slow  trains  are  always  behind  time. 

Naples  J  see  p.  19.  —  The  line  describes  a  wide  curve  through 
fields  planted  with  poplars,  vines,  and  various  other  crops,  form- 
ing the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  (p.  7).  An  occasional  glimpse  of  Vesuvius  is  obtained  to 
the  right  —  6  M.  Casoria,  connected  with  Naples  by  a  steam-tram- 
way (p.  23).    8Y2  M.  Frattamaggiore-Qrumo ;  10  M.  8,  Antimo, 

vi^l%  M.  Aversa,  a  town  with  21,000  inhab.,  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  AieUay  where  the  Fabula  Atellana,  or 
early  Roman  comedy,  first  originated.  In  1029  it  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Normans,  who  afterwards  became  so  powerful. 
The  large  church  of  8.  Paolo  contains  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Holy  House  of  Loreto  (see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy).  On  18th  Sept. 
1345  King  Andreas  of  Hungary ,  husband  of  Queen  Johanna  I.  of 
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Naples,  was  assassinated  by  Niccold  Acciajuoli  in  the  palace  of 
Ayersa.  The  light  and  lathei  acid  wine  of  Aversa,  called  Asprino, 
is  frequently  drunk  at  Naples.    Steam  Tramway  to  Naples,  seo  p.  23. 

18  M.  Marcianise,  —  28  M.  Casertaj  see  p.  9. 

The  line  now  gradually  ascends ;  to  the  right  a  -view  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plain;  to  the  left,  the  mountains  *  Two  tunnels.  -*-  26  M. 
Maddaloni ;  the  town  lies  below  the  line. 

The  train  descends,  and  passes  under  the  *Pontt  deUa  Voile,  an 
Imposing  aqueduct  in  three  stories,  about  210  ft.  in  height.  It 
was  constructed  by  Yanvitelli  by  order  of  Charles  III.  and  his  son, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  gardens  of  Gaserta  with  water  £rom 
Monte  Taburno  (a  distance  of  25  M.).  The  towers  connected  with 
it  are  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  —  30  M.  VaUe  di  Maddaloni. 
—  At  (33^2  ^0  Fra9iO'Dugenta  we  cross  the  Isclero,  on  which, 
272  M-  above  Dugenta,  lies  8.  Agata  de'  Ootiy  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Saticola.  The  defile  between  S.  Agata  and  Mojano  is  sup-> 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  Caudine  ForkSj  as  the  locality  corresponds 
better  with  Livy's  description  than  the  pass  near  Arpaia  (p.  10). 

The  train  enters  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  VoUumo, 
which  is  first  crossed  below,  then  above,  the  influx  of  the  Galore.  — 
Beyond  (38  M.I  Amorosi  the  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Calore,  Near  (40 Y2  M.)  Tetese-Cerreto  we  observe  on  the  right  the 
Lago  di  Telese,  a  malarious  marsh  which  poisons  the  neighbourhood, 
Telese,  a  poor  village  on  the  hills  to  the  left,  is  visited  in  summer 
for  its  mineral  springs,  and  possesses  a  large  new  establishment  for 
visitors  (special  train  from  Naples  daily  In  July  and  August).  Near 
it  are  a  few  relics  of  the  Samnite  TeUsiUy  once  occupied  by  Hanni* 
bal,  but  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  afterwards  col~ 
onised  by  Augustus.  In  the  9th  cent,  the  town  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake,  and  it  was  at  length  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Piedimonte  d*Alife  (p.  10) 
in  about  3  hrs. 

.  43 '/2  M.  Solopaca;  the  small  town  (6000  inhab.)  is  pleasantly 
situated  IY2  M.  off,  at  the  foot  ot Monte  Taburno  (4095  ft.),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Galore.  —  47V2M.  8,  Loren%o  Maggiore^  on  the 
hill  to  the  left.  —  Another  tunnel.  —  51  M.  Casalduni-  Pontey 
where  the  high-road  to  Benevento  crosses  the  Galore  by  an  iron 
bridge.  The  valley  contracts ;  to  the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Torre^ 
ctuo.  —  On  each  side  of  (551/2  M^O  Vitulano  we  traverse  a  tunnel. 

60  M.  Benevento.  —  The  station  (Rail.  Restanrant,  fair)  lies  V^IK- 
to  the  v.  of  the  town-,  one-horse  cab  50  t.,  two-horse  1  fr.,  after  Ausk 
60  c.  or  1  fr.  SO  c. ;  one-horse  cab  per  hour  70  c. 

Hotels.  Villa  di  Boxa,  with  good  trattoria;  Ai^sROO  MahfrbdI) 
LocANDA  DI  Benevento,  in  the  Largo  S.  Antonio,  small,  but  clean.  — 
Ca/i  Garibaldiy  in  the  main  street^  etc. 

The  Bights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  in  3  hrs.   or  less. 

Benevento,  a  town  with  21,700  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  bound-* 
ed  by  the  two  rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  was  formerly  the  capital 
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of  a  papal  proTince  of  the  same  name.  The  harrow  and  dirty  streets 
are  gradually  undergoing  improvement. 

Beneventum,  founded  according  to  tradition  by  Diomedes,  or  by  the  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  originally  called  Maleventumy  bat  the  name 
was  changed  when  it  became  a  £oman  colony,  B.C.  268.  It  lay  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  S.  Italy.  In  the  6th 
cent,  after  Christ  Beneyentum  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  Lombard 
duchy.  In  the  lith  cent.  Emp.  Henry  III.  ceded  the  principality  of  Bene- 
vento  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  after  which  it  belonged  to  Rome.  In  1241  the  town 
was  partly  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  From  1806  to  1815  Benevento  was 
capital  of  the  short-lived  principality  of  that  name,  which  Napoleon  I. 
granted  to  Talleyrand.     . 

The  road  from  the  station  crosses  the  Galore  by  a  handsome  bridge. 

19'ear  this,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  temporary  grave  of  the 
young  King  Manfred,  who  on  26th  Feo.,  1266,  in  a  battle  with  Charles  I. 
of  Ai\jou  on  the  neighbouring  plains ,  had  lost  his  throne  and  his  life 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Barons  of  Apulia  and  the  Counts  of  Caserta 
and  Acerra.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  body  of  the  ill-fated  prince 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  Bartolommeo  Pignatelli,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
conveyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  exposed  unburied  on  the 
bank  of  the  Bio  Verde.    Dante  records  this  in   his  Purgatorio  (iii.  134). 

Skirting  the  verge  of  the  town,  to  the  left,  we  reach  on  the  N. 
side,  *Trajan9  Triumphal  Arch,  or  the  Porta  Aurea^  dating  from 
A.  D.  114,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  Roman  structures 
in  S.  Italy.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  Roman  senate 
and  people,  in  recognition  of  his  having  completed  a  new  road  to 
Brundlsium,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
It  is  constructed  of  Greek  marble,  and  is  50  ft.  in  height,  the  passage 
being  27  ft.  high.  A  quadriga  with  a  statue  of  Trajan  once  crowned 
the  summit.  The  reliefs  relate  to  the  history  of  the  emperor. 

Outside.  Over  the  arch  are  two  rivers,  the  Danube  and  Euphrates 
(or  Rhine).  The  frieze  represents  the  triumph  of  Triyan  over  the  Ger- 
manic tribes.  Above,  on  the  left,  assembly  of  the  gods,  resolving  on  the 
adoption  of  Trajan  by  Nerva ;  on  the  right,  conquest  of  Dacia,  King  Dece- 
balus  at  the  emperor'^s  feet.  On  the  left  Trajan  triumphing  over  Dacia; 
on  the  right  the  marriage  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina;  1.  Armenia  constituted 
a  Roman  province;  r.  an  Oriental  ambassador  in  Traian'^s  presence.  — 
Passage:  1.  Tri^an  sacrificing  to  Jupiter;  r.  Trajan  bestowing  a  ^congiariumi'' 
or  largess  on  the  people  after  his  triumph.  On  the  ceiling  Triuan  crowned 
by  Victory.  —  Inner  Side.  On  the  frieze  a  Dacian  triumph.  Reliefs: 
Trajan  sacrificing.  Procession  to  the  Capitol,  Adoption  of  Trajan,  Entry 
into  Ron^e,  Trajan  administering  justice,  Tri^jan  in  the  BasUica  Ulpia. 

Following  the  Tovm  W(dl8  (to  the  right  if  we  approach  from  the 
town),  which ,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  contain  many  relics  of 
antiquity,  we  proceed  towards  the  S.  to  the  Castle,  erected  in  the 
14th  cent.,  now  partly  used  as  a  prison.  The  promenade  in  front  of 
it  commands  an  excellent  survey  of  the  valley  of  the  Sabato. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  main  street  to  a  small  piazza 
with  a  modern  obelisk,  in  which  is  the  Church  of  Santa  Sofia j  a 
eireular  edifice  of  the  Lombard  period,  erected  about  732-74.  It  is 
now  partly  modernised.  The  vaulting  of  the  dome  is  home  by  six 
ftiieienftiOoribthian  columns.  To  the  left  are  the  handsome  cloisters 
M  A  'snppresied  Beoedictine  monastery,  with  curious  medieval 
flovlptlitds  Ob  ike  capitals  of  the  columns. 
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Farther  to  the  left  is  the  Town -Hall.  To  the  right  is  the  Piazzft 
Papiniano.  The  obelisk,  re-erected  here  in  1872,  is  a  memorial  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  Isis,  whieh  was  very  prevalent  here  towards 
the  end  of  the  pagan  period.  —  We  next  reach  the  piazza  in  ttont 
of  the  cathedral. 

The  ^Cathedral  is  a  heautiful  edifice  in  the  Lombard-Saracenic 
style,  dating  from  the  12th  century.  The  campanile  is  later  (accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  begun  in  1296) ;  in  the  wall  is  a  relief  in 
marble,  representing  a  wild  boar,  the  cognisance  of  Benevento.  The 
principal  door  of  the  cathedral  is  of  bronze,  adorned  with  basreliefs 
Df  New  Testament  subjects.  It  is  said  to  have  been  executed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1150.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with 
double  aisles  borne  by  ancient  columns.  Ambones  and  candelabra 
of  1311.   Valuable  treasury. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  EpUeopal  Palace ^  a  pile  dat- 
ing from  various  periods.  Descending  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
we  pass  through  three  archways  (reached  also  from  the  piazza  in 
ttont  of  the  episcopal  palace),  and  taking  the  second  turning  on  the 
right,  reach  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theatre.  Several  of  the  entrance- 
arches  in  limestone  have  recently  been  excavated.  The  traveller  may 
now  continue  his  route  beyond  the  town  along  the  bank  of  the  Sabato, 
planted  with  poplars,  to  the  ancient  Ponte  Lehroao,  by  which  the 
Via  Appia  once  led  to  the  town.  It  is  now  the  site  of  a  mill.  This 
point  may  also  be  reached  by  following  the  main  street  beyond  the 
town,  and  then  descending  to  the  left.  We  return  to  the  hill,  on 
which  a  conspicnous  new  church  is  being  bnilt ;  on  the  slope  lie  the 
ruins  of  8anti  Quaranta,  an  extensive  structure  of  brick  with  a  crypto- 

porticus  and  colonnades,  probably  part  of  a  bath-establishment. 
From  Btnevtnto  to  Termolij  see  p.  191. 
From  Benevento  to  Naples  vid  Avellino  and  Jfola^  see  B.  U. 

The  Railway  crosses  the  TammarOy  a  tributary  of  the  Galore, 
immediately  before  (64  M.)  Ponte  Valentino  j  and  follows  the  un- 
interesting N.  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  through  its  narrow  valley, 
to  (671/2  M.)  Apice.  —  74  M.  Buonalbergo.  77  M.  Montecalvo; 
the  town  is  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  Four  tunnels ,  one  of  which 
is  more  than  172^-  long.  We  then  cross  the  watershed  between 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  84  M.  Ariano  di  Puglia ;  the 
town  is  not  visible  from  the  line.  Then  a  long  tunnel,  beyond  which 
we  descend  the  Valle  diBovinOj  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Cervaro, — 
90  M.  8avignano-Oreciy  two  villages  loftily  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley.  —  95  M.  Montaguto-Panni.  Montaguto  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oervaro ;  Panni  lies  high  up  among  the  hills 
to  the  right.  We  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Cervaro.  —  931/2  M. 
Orsara  di  Puglia. 

1021/2  M.  Bo  vino,  the  ancient  Vibinumj  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  At  Ponte  di  Bovino  the  train  crosses  the  Cervaro.  —  107  M. 
Giardinetto  is  the  station  for  Troja,   7  M.  I»  the  N.  (diUgenxse 
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11/2  fr')i  *  colony  founded  In  1017  by  the  Greek  prefect  Bnglsnns 
(p.  196);  to  tlie  llth  cent,  belongs  also  the  interesting  cathedral 
with  its  ancient  bronze  doors.  The  facade  (1093-1119)  is  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  mosaic-work. 

From  (118  M.)  Cervaro  diverges  the  branch -line  to  Rapolla- 
Lsvello  mentioned  at  p.  194.  We  finally  traverse  the  Tavoliere 
deUa  Puglia  (p.  193)  to  (123  M.)  Foggia  (p.  192). 

18.    From  Naples  to  Brindisi  vi&  Metaponto  and 

Taranto. 

diO  M.  Bailwat  (express  to  Metaponto)  in  lO^/rlT  hrs.  \  fares  43  fr. 
65,  SOfr.  65,  19fr.  66  c. 

From  Naples  to  (45V2  M.)  Battipaglia^  see  pp.  160-165. 

497^  M.  Eboli  (Albergo  del  Pastote^  tolerable),  a  town  with 
9000  inhab. ,  situated  on  the  hillside ,  with  an  old  oh&teau  of  the 
Prince  of  Angri,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  oak-forest  of 
Persano,  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albumo,  as  far  as  the  temples 
of  Psstum.  The  sacristy  of  8,  Francesco  contains  a  large  Madonna 
by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

The  railway  proceeds  towards  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  1 
On  the  right  flows  the  broad  and  turbulent  8ele^  beyond  which  rises 
the  Monte  AVbumo  (5710ft.),  the  Alhumui  of  the  ancients,  described 
by  Virgil  as  *green  with  holm-oaks'.  The  line,  which  is  here 
Bcaling  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines ,  passes  through  no  less 
than  thirty-six  tunnels  in  the  limestone  rock.  Scattered  groves  of 
oaks  and  olive-trees  are  seen  at  intervals.  54  M.  Persano ;  61 V2  M. 
Contursi;  the  village  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  left.  The  train  now 
follows  for  a  short  time  the  course  of  the  Tanagro  or  Negro,  the 
Tanager  of  the  ancients.  —  65  M.  Sicignano. 

Fbom  Sicion ano  to  Laoovboko,  60  M. ,  railway  in  SVr4  hrs.  (now  being 
prolonged  to  Ctuiroeueeo^  p.  166).  ~  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Tanagro  towards  the  S.E.  6V2M.  Oaldo;7i/iV.  Petina.  —  IOV2M.  Auletta; 
on  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  that  name  (SOOO  inhab.).  Hany 
traces  still  exist  of  the  appalling  earthquake  of  Dec.  17th,  1857,  through 
the  effects  of  which,  direct  and  indirect  (exposure,  hunger,  etc.),  kbjXO 

5eople  perished  in  the  district  of  Sala  and  the  valley  of  Diano  alone.  — 
'he  line  describes  a  wide  bend  to  the  right  and  crosses  the  ravine  of 
the  L&nirano  by  a  lofty  viaduct,  beyond  which  it  again  approaches  the 
Tanagro.  To  the  left  lies  the  village  of  Pertota^  which  was  partly  de- 
.Stroyed  in  1857.  Below  the  village  is  a  large  cavern,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  whence,  after  a  subterranean  course  of  iVa  M.,  the  Tanagro  pre- 
cipitates itself  into  a  gorge.  Beyond  (17  M.)  Polla^  the  ancient  Forum 
PopiUi^  we  enter  the  beautiful  and  fertile  ValUdiDiano.  The  valley,  15 M. 
in  length,  is  traversed  by  the  Tanagro,  here  named  the  Galore^  and  contains 
numerous  villages.  —  21 M.  Atena,  the  ancient  Atina  in  Lncania,  with  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  walls,  and  towers.  2&lt  H.  Sala-ComiHna,  the  seat  of 
a  sub-prefect,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  height.  —  2^/s  M.,  8asaano-Teg- 
giano^  the  ancient  Tegianum^  whence  the  valley  derives  its  name.  The 
river  is  here  cro'^sed  by  the  P<iwl€  di  SiUOy  an  ancient' Boman  bridge. 

Sli/s  M.  Padnla.  Above  the  villaee  in  the  Certosa  di  S.  Lorenzo^  a  fine 
Benaissanee  edifice,  recently  restored  and  declared  a  national  monument. 
Three  wall-preserved  colonnaded  courts,  a  large  external  staircase  of  some- 
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what  later  date,  the  refectory,  and  an  adjoining  room  with  a  tastefkil 
payement  of  majolica  slabs  are  interesting.  —  35  M.  M(mte$ano, 

[From  Sala,  Padula>  andHontesano  beautiful  routes  (formerly  not  un- 
attended with  danger  ttova.  brigands)  lead  to  the  B.  to  the  picturesque 
Valley  of  Marsico^  which  is  watered  by  the  AqH.  The  chief  place  is  MarnM 
HuovOy  a  town  with  12,000  inhab.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  After 
a  ride  of  4-5  hrs.  the  traveller  reaches  Saponara,  situated  on  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  Agri  valley,  once  lay  the  ancient  Orumenttnn. 
The  ruins  are  insignificant,  but  a  rich  treasure  of  vases,  inscriptions,  and 
gems  has  been  found  among  them.] 

41  M.  Catalbuono.  —  50  M .  Lagonegro  (Albergo  Oaetano  Lettteri^  toler- 
able; one-horse  carr.  to  Lauria,  5  fr.),  a  small  town  with  4000  inhab. »  in 
a  wild  situation,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  is  at  present  the  terminus  of 
the  line.  The  French  gained  a  victory  over  the  Neapolitans  here  in  1806, 
after  which  they  committed  the  most  savage  excesses. 

From  Lagohbgso  to  Spbzeano  (Metaponto,  Cosensa),  about  40  M., 
high-road ,  traversed  by  a  'Vettura  Gorriera\  The  road  winds  througli 
dark  and  profound  ravines,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  Logo  di  8erino.  the 
ancient  Lacus  Niger^  in  which  the  Sinno^  the  Siris  of  the  ancients,  takes 
its  rise.  The  (6  M.)  village  of  Lauria  (Inn,  on  the  road,  dirty;  a  better 
one  in  the  village;  one-horse  carr.  to  Caatelluccio,  6  fr.)  lies  at  the  b«ie 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  opposite  the  huge  Monte  Sirino,  and  is  surrounded  by 
vineyards.  Then  Castetlucdo^  on  an  eminence  above  a  branch  of  the  Lao^ 
the  ancient  Lao$»  The  road  leads  henee,  vi&  Mormaimo  and  UormtOf  the 
Muranum  of  the  anoients,  on  the  W.  alope  ofJionU  Pollino  (7325  ft.)i  to  — 

3()i^  H.  Castrovillari  {Leon  cTOro^  &,  dirty,  cuisine  good),  a  town 
of  10,000  inhab. ,  situated  on  two  brooks  which  unite  a  little  lower  down 
to  form  the  Coi^U.  The  older  parts  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
Norman  Cmtello,  are  largely  deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria. 

Beyond  Castrovillari  the  high-road  leads  through  the  well -cultivated 
valley  of  the  Coscile  vi&  Catnmarata  to  (40  H.)  SpegzanO'CaHrovillariy  where 
we  reach  the  railway  from  Sibari  to  Gosenza  mentioned  at  p.  219. 

Beyond  Siclgnano  the  train  reaches  (70  M.)  Bueeino ,  a  town 
with  6500  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hUl  to  the  left.  Beyond  (71  M.) 
Ponte  8,  Cono  it  enters  the  valley  of  the  Platano,  which  receives 
several  small  afftnents  on  the  left.  At  (747t  M.)  Romctgnano  the 
country  becomes  bleak ,  and  covered  with  broom.  79  M.  BdLvano, 
83  m.  Bella-MurOy  the  station  for  the  village  of  BeUa  and  the  town  of 
Muro  Lftcano  (8000  inhab.),  both  of  which  lie  about  6  M.  to  the  N. 
Near  (91  M.)  Baragiano  the  train  crosses  the  Platano,  which  it  then 
quits.  — 92i/2  M.'Piccmo,  with  6000  inhab.,  who  make  oil,  wine, 
and  silk.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  marble  quarries.  —  96  M.  TiU>^ 
at  the  top  of  the  pass,  with  an  extensive  view,  stretching  on  the 
S.  to  Monte  Pollino  (see  above),  snow-covered  even  In  June.  The 
village  (5000  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right. 

103  M.  Potenza.  —  Alb.  a  Bist.  Lohbardo,  a.  defective,  omnibva 
to  the  station  IV*  fr.;  CSroce  di  Savoia,  dirty.  —  *Cafi  Pergola^  opposite 
the  Alb.  Lombardo;  Rail.  Restaurant^  with  bedrooms,  well  spoken  of. 

PoteruMj  with  20,300  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Bciailieata,  a  district 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Lucania.  The  town,  which 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1857,  lies  on 
an  eminence  above  the  Baaento ,  which  rises  on  the  mountain 
Ariosa  not  far  from  this,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  near 
the  ruins  of  Metapontum.  Fine  view  from  the  piazza  in  front  of 
the  Cappella  di  S..  Qerardo.  -  -  The  ancient  Pottfntia,  deatioyed  hy 
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Bmyu JrAdtriclfrH.  aod  again)  by  Oluilea-  of  Anjou^  lay  lowex  down  in 
tbo  plaia«,  at  the  spot  now  called  La  MwrcEbatf  where  coins  and  in* 
BorlptionB  have  frequentity  been  found.  Remains  of  yarions  aodent 
towBt  have  been  diaoovered  near  Potenza.  8ig.  Laoava,  disector  of 
thA  Beneo  di  Napoli,  ie  well  acquainted  with  die  enYiions,  and 
ttsoeadtegly  eouxteous  in  impacting  hia  infoimation. 

FaoMi  VocrarzA,  ne  AoKKWiraA,  an.  interesting  excarsion :  diligence  to 
FietragaUa  (in  4hrs.,  fare  2  fir.),  and  a  walk,  of  2-8  hrg.  thence.  Aoerensa 
(Locanda  in  the  old  castle),  the  Aeherontia  of  Horace  (comp.  p.  1%), 
£uned  for  its  wine,  occupies  a  lofty  and  beautifhl  sitnation.  The  crypt 
tft  the  cathedral  contains  fonr  ancient  columns  of  coloured  marble  and 
pedestals  with  mediaeval  reliefs. 

Fbok  PoTEKZA  TO  MsLFi  (p.  194;  aboiit  87  M. ;  hilly  road)  a  diligence 
vans  in  9^10  hrs.  (fi^re  6fr.),  via  Avighano  and  Atella,  Kailway  under  con- 
stsraetiott. 

The  train-  now  follows  the  pictaresqne  valley  of  the  Basento, 
passing  thiough  numerous  tunnels.  The  stations  are  generally  at  a 
eonsiderable  distance  from  the  towns  and  villagea^  with  which  there 
is  often  no  regular  communication.  107  M.  Vaglio ;  the  village  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  railway.  113V2  ^-  BrifidAil'Montagna  ;  117  M.  Tri- 
vigno,  118  M.  Alhano ;  the  town  of  Alhano  di  Lueania  is  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  N.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Camastra,  the  chief 
affluent  of  the  Basento ;  fine  mountains  to  the  right.  122  M.  Cam- 
pomaffgioTe'Pi€Urdp»rto8u;  to  the  left,  romantic  mountain  scenery. 
129^2  ^*  Ccdciano,  the  station  for  Tricarieo^  a  town  to  the  N.,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  with  6000  inhabitants.  132  M.  Oraesano-Qaraguso 
(amall  lestauiAnt) ;  137^2  ^*  ScUondni-OrottoU.  Grasaano  and  Gro^- 
tole  lie  considerably  to  the  N. ,  Garagnso  andSalandra  to  the  S.  of  the 
railway.  Salandra,  with  Its  oastle,  is  situated  on  the  SaUmdreUa^  an 
affluent  of  the  CavonO)  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  — 
14572  M.  Ferrandina^  16372  ^'*  FisHcei ;  the  two  small  towns  are  at 
some  distanoe  to  the  S.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Basento, 
vhioh  deseenda  in  windings  to  the  sea.  161 Y2  ^-  Bemalda^  a  town 
•f  7000  inhab.,  with  extensive  fields  of  saffiron  and  cotton. 

160  M .  Xitepoiito  {Bail.  BMtaxvfant^  tolerable,  also  bedrooms), 
near  the  old  castle  of  Tofrtmofe^  is  a  soHtary  station  the  name  of 
which  reoalls  the  oelebrated  ancient  Greek  city  of  Metapontum, 
Pythagoras  died  here,B.  G.497,  in  his  90di  year,  but  his  philosophy 
long  Borrived  him  in  the  towns  of  Magna  Grascla,  especially  at 
Metapontam  Itself,  Tarentum,  and  Croton.  When  Alexander  of 
Spirus  oame  to  Italy  in  B.  C.  332,  Metapontnm  allied  itself  with 
him,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  took  the  part  of  Hannibal. 
Ke  enmity  to  Rome  on  the  latter  occasion,  however,  caused  its  down- 
fall, and  at  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  cent  after  Christ,  it 
was  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  TempUj  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceu$^  and 
ealled  by  the  peasants  Chieaa  di  Sanaone;  the  columns  are  encased 
in  stucco.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  (horse  2-2V2  fr.)  is  another 
ancient  Greek *Temple  in  the  Doric  style,  called  Le  TavoUPolaMnt 
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by  the  peasants,  -who  believe  each  pillar  to  have  been  the  Beat  q€ 

a  Saracen  chieftain.  Fifteen  columns  of  the  peristyle  (ten  on  the 

N.,  five  on  the  S.  side)  are  still  standing.  The  limestone  of  whicb 

they  consist  is  now  much  disintegrated.  —  We  may  now  return  by  the 

right  bank  of  the  Bradano.  The  neighbouring  farm-houses  (mas8<trie), 

such  as  the  Maasana  Safiaoncj  are  built  of  massiye  blocks  £rom  the 

ancient  walls  of  the  town.  On  the  coast  are  traces  of  a  harbour  now 

filled  with  sand.  To  the  S.W.  are  rows  of  tombs  which  afford  an  idea 

of  the  great  extent  of  the  town. 

The  proceeds  of  the  latest  excavations  are  temporarily  exhibited  iai 
the  red  house  behind  the  railway-station  (adm.  on  previous  application 
to  the  Ouardia  di  Antichit^  at  Bernalda,  p.  209).  T^ey  include  a  dedicatory 
inscription  to  Apollo  Lyceus,  which  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  temple ;  * 
fragment  of  a  metope,  some  polychrome  terracotta  mouldings,  and  archir 
tectural  fragments  from  the  same  temple;  a  boar,  in  the  arehaic  style, 
carved  in  sheet-bronze,  etc. 

From  Metaponto  to  Beggio,  see  R.  19. 

The  railway  from  Metaponto  to  Taranto  traverses  a  flat  and 
monotonous  district  on  the  coast.  The  once  fertile  country  is  now 
very  inefficiently  cultivated  (comp.  p.  2141  The  train  crosses  several 
fiumare  (p.  214).  —  176V2  M.  Qinosa ;  186  M.  Chiatona. 

196  M.'T&rantO.  —  Hotels.  Albebgo  Eu&opa,  Borgo  Nuovo,  in  a 
pretty  situation  on  the  Mare  Piccolo  commanding  good  views,  B.  2Vs-5, 
L.  i/S)  ■^'  ^h^^'i  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Gasibaldi,  at  the  gate,  V^H.  from 
the  station,  with  view  towards  the  Mare  Piccolo,  B.  from  1  fr.  20  c,  dirty; 
Albeboo  di  Boma,  not  very  good. 

Trattorie  and  Oafes.  *Aquila  d^Oro,  near  the  Alb.  Europa,  charmingly 
situated  on  the  coast;  Gaffi  DmUo,  Strada  Maggiore;  several  <k^f4*  in  the 
Binghiera,  often  crowded  on  Saturdays. 

Baths  beside  the  Albergo  Europa. 

Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town,  i/s  M.,  60  c.  —  Two  omnibus-lines 
ply  in  the  town:  1st  cl.  16,  Ihid  d.  10  c 

Britiah  Vice-consul,  Signer  O,  Alberti. 

TarantOf  a  town  with  about  40,000  inhab.,  is  situated  in  the  N. 
angle  of  the  Oulf  of  Taranto ,  on  a  rock  which  divides  the  deep 
inlet  here  into  the  Mare  Pieeolo  and  Mare  Qrande  and  which  Is 
made  an  island  by  the  canal  at  Porta  di  Lecoe.  The  Mare  Grande 
is  bounded  by  the  Capo  8.  VUo  on  the  S.E.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  is  distinctly  visible  under  the  bridges  which  connect  the 
island  with  the  mainland,  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  it  is  perceptible.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  two 
flat  islands  situated  in  front  of  it,  the  ChoeradeB  of  antiquityi  now 
8.  Paolo  (the  smaller),  occupied  by  a  fort,"  and  8,  PUtro,  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  S.  Yito  and  S.  Paolo,  on  each 
of  which  a  lighthouse  is  situated.    Towards  the  N.W.  the  passage 

is  navigable  for  small  boats  only. 

Tarentumy  or  TaraSy  as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  founded  to  the  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Galeesus  by  Spartan  Parthenians  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthus,  B.  G.  707,  gradually  extended  its  sway  over  the  territory  of 
the  lapygce,  which  was  peculiarly  suited  for  agriculture  and  sheep-fum- 
ing. (The  sheep  of  this  district  wore  coverings  to  protect  their  fleeces; 
comp.  Horace,  Carm.  II.  6,  ^ovibus  pellitis  Galesi\)  Excellent  purple- 
mussels  were  also  found  here,  so   that  the  twin  industries  of  wea^ng 
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vaU  dying  sprang  np  side  by  Bide;  and  ibis  town  seems  also  to  have  fur- 
nished the  whole  of  Apulia  with  pottery.  Thus  through  its  strong  fleet, 
its  extensive  commeree  and  fisheries,  its  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
Tarentom  became  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  city  of  Magna  Grseda. 
The  coins  of  the  ancient  Tarentum  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
In  the  4th  cent.  B.  G.  the  city  attained  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
under  the  guidance  of  Archytat ^  the  mathematician:  but  at  the  same 
time  its  inhabitants  had  become  notorious  for  their  wantonness.  In 
the  war  against  the  Lucanians  Tarentum  summoned  to  its  aid  foreign 
princes  from  Sparta  and  Epirus,  and  in  its  struggle  with  Bome  it  was 
aided  by  Pyrrhut  (281),  whose  general  JtfSto,  however,  betrayed  the  dty 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  town  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Rann^al^  but  was  conquered  in  209  by  the  Bomans, 
who  plundered  it,  carried  ofi  its  treasures  of  art,  and  sold  30,000  of  the 
citizens  as  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  Tarentum,  like  Kaples  and 
Beggio,  was  still  essentially  a  Greek  town,  and  its  trade  and  industry 
were  still  flourishing  CiUe  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes  angulus  ridet',  Hor. 
Carm.  II.  6).  Subsequently  it  became  quite  Bomanized.  After  the  reign 
of  Justinian  the  town,  with  the  rest  of  S.  Italy,  belonged  to  the  Byzant- 
ine empire.  In  927  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  but  in  967 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Sicephorut  PhocM,  in  consequence  of  which  Greek  once 
more  became  the  common  dialect.  In  1063  Roberi  OuUcard  took  the 
town  and  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Boemund.  At  a  later  period  Frederick 
II.  of  Hohenstau/en  built  the  castle  of  Bocca  Imperiale.  Philip,  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Ajgou,  was  made  prince  of  Taranto  in  1301. 

The  modern  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  extended  far  towards  the  S.  E.,  Is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  a  sub-prefect,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  traffic  in  oil,  oats,  and  wheat. 

The  population  Is  densely  packed  In  confined  houses  and  nar- 
row streets.  The  town  is  intersected  lengthwise  by  three  streets. 
The  Mare  Piccolo  is  skirted  by  the  Strada  Qanhaldi^  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  whose  language  is  still  strongly  tinctured 
with  Greek  and  is  often  unintelligible  to  the  other  Tarentines. 
This  street  is  connected  by  a  number  of  lanes  with  the  narrow 
Strada  Maggiorej  or  main  street,  the  chief  business  thoroughfare, 
which  intersects  the  town  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  Strada  Vittorio 
EmcmueUj  skirting  the  coast,  affords  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
mountains  of  Calabria ,  and  forms  a  pleasant  evening  promenade. 

The  now  entirely  modernised  Cathedral  of  S.  Cataldo  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century.  It  contains  a  few  Byzantine  capitals. 
The  chapel  of  the  saint  (an  Irishman),  adjoining  the  choir  on  the 
right,  is  sumptuously  decorated.  The  crypt  is  closed.  The  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  (best  in  the  evening).  —  The  CaatUj  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  town,  and  the  other  fortifications  date  from  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are  scanty.  The  most  important 
is  a  Doric  Temple,  discovered  by  Prof.  Viola,  of  which  two  in- 
complete columns  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Gongrega  della 
Piet^  (Strada  M aggiore),  and  some  fragments  of  the  stylobate  in  the 
cellar.  To  judge  from  the  heavy  proportions  of  the  columns  and  the 
harrow  intercolumniation,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  examples 
Of  the  Doric  style.  —  Over  the  bridge  connecting  the  town  with  the 
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mainland  to  Aa  N.  of  Hie  Porta  di  Ns^li  ruAft  a^BoiBMir  aqw^osi^ 
9^2  M.  long,  known  as  II  Trigtio. 

The  S.E,  gate  of  the  town  is  named  the  Porta  di  Zeece.  The 
canal  which  here  unites  the  Maie  Piccolo  with  the  Q-ulf  of  Tajanlo 
is  295  ft.  wide,  and  admits  war-ships  of  tli,«  Hrgest  size.  It  fo 
crossed,  by  an  iron  swing-bridge. 

On  the  mainland  towazds  the  S^E.,  where  the  Taoentom  9i  aur 
tiquity  was  situated,  a  new  quarter,  the  Borgo  NuoifOj  is  lum 
springing  up.  A  Museum  (Director,  Prof.  Luigi  Viola)  has  recently 
been  fitted  up  in  the  former  oonyent  of  S.  Pasquale,  in  the  market- 
place, in  which  are  collected  the  antiquities  unearthed  in  the  course 
of  building  operations  and  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  eontents  is  pottery,  some  of  rude  workmanship  luid  some 
ornamented  with  geometric  designs,  dating  from  the  pre-Orecian  inhahi- 
tanta*  The  Corinthian  vases  and  their  imitations  date  friom,  the  Doric 
colonist^.  —  The  development  of  the  Hellenistic  plastic  art  from  the 
severe  style  of  ttie  6th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  more  florid  ta^te  of;  the  3(dt<;ent» 
B.O.  is  iUastrated  in  numerona  votive-statues  and  reliefs.  —  iumong  th^ 
more  noteworthy  objects  are  a  few  jewelSt  glass  and  ivory  articles.,  two 
line  marble  *Heads:  Persephone  'or  AphrooGlteo  from  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.,  and  Hercjoles,  from  the  3rd  oent.  B.C. ;  and  Reliefs  of  m^rin^  an<i 
land  fights  between  Greeks  and  barharians,  from  the  Alexandrian  period. 

Near  the  hospital  are  the  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre^  with 

cellars.    Beside  the  road  to  8.  Lucia,  near  the  sea,  are  large  heaps 

of  the  purple- yielding  mussel  shells,  dating  from  antiquity,    in 

this  neighbourhood  is  the  VUla  Beaumont-Bonelli(^g2Lidenet  Vs^Oi 

with  a  good  view,  and  farther  on,  8/4  M.  from  Taranto,  stands  the 

Villa  Pepe,  once  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Capece- 

latro  (d.  1816),  who  placed  on  it  the  inscription  —  *Si  rursus  heic 

peccasset  Adam,  forsitan  Beus  ignosceret",  and  afterwards  that  of 

General  Pepe.    Although  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  it  still  merits 

a  visit,  and  is  thus  described  by  an  old  writer:  — 

^This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Mare  Piccolo  looks  like  a  broad  lake.  Gentle  slopes,  covered  with  olive- 
groves,  rise  in  every  direction.  A  fine  view  of  Taranto  and  its  towers, 
perched  on  a  rockt  i^  e]\)oyed  hence,  and  still  higher  rise  t\«K>  mAg]Bl|leeQt 
palm-trees,  the  finest  ot  which  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  archie{(iscopal 
residence.  Gardens  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds,  and  pomegranates 
slope  down  ftrom  the  town  to  the  water's  edge,  filling  the  air  wiAh  their 
delicious  £riiigrance\ 

From  this  point  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  extensive  ntiul 
buildings,  including  the  4f «<na2,  with  docks  218  yd^.  loing^  aii4 
40  yds.  broad,  and  the  Marfi  Piccolo,  The  last  ia^  divi^e^  in^tp.  two 
halves  by  the  promontory  II  Pizsonc,  and  the  PunUi  dtUa  Pmrnc^, 
Exoellent  fish  abound  in  this  bay.  They  enter  with  the  tide  under 
the  S.  bridge,  and  are  netted  at  night  in  great  numbers.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  93  different  species,,  and  they  are  largely  ex- 
ported in  every  direction.  Shell -fish  are  also  bred  here  in  vasjt 
numbers  (oysters  and  others  called  cozse ,  the  best  being  the  cqc~ 
doW).  The  situation  of  the  beds  is  indicated  by  stakes  protrud- 
ing from  the  water.    The  traveller  may  visit  them  by  boat  (1  Ya  ft* 
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per  lir.),  and  enjoy  Ms  oysters  fresh  from  the  sea  (about  50  o.  per 
doz.  is  snffleient  recompense ;  bread  shonld  be  brought). 

The  climate  of  Taranto  is  somewhat  cold  in  winter,  and  not 
unbearably  "hot  in  summer.  The  honey  and  fifalt  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  in  high  repute,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  The 
date-palm  also  bears  fruit  here,  but  it  seldom  ripens  thorouglily. 

In  the  district  between  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto  the  yenomoaB 
tardntola^  or  tarantella^Apider  occurs.  Its  bite  is  said  by  the  natives  to 
cause  convulsions  and  even  madness,  for  which  evils  music  and  dancing 
are  supposed  to  be  effectual  remedies.  The  latter  belief  gave  rise  to  the 
curioofl  tarantella-daiieing  mania,  which  was  epidemic  in  S.  Italy  in  the 
15-17th  centuries. 

From  Taranto  to  Bart,  see  p.  199. 

The  railway  describes  a  curve  round  the  Mare  Piccolo,  and  then 
turns  to  the  E.  —  204^/2  M.  Monteiasi-Montemesola ;  208  M.  Orot- 
iaglio}  217  M.  Francavilla-Fontana.  —  221 M.  OWa,  the  ancient  Urict, 
from  which  the  Doria  family  is  said  to  derive  its  origin,  a  beautifully 
situated  place  with  numerous  palaces  and  a  small  museum  (in  the. 
Biblioteca  Municipale).    226 V2  M.  Latiano;  231  M.  Mesagne. 

240  M.  Brindisi,  see  p.  200. 

19.  Fr<Hft  (Naples)  Metaponto  to  Beggio. 

267  H.  Railway  in  iO^/^-iVIt  hrs.  (fares  48  fr.  60,  3A  fr.  5,  21  fir.  80  c). 
-^  Fkoh  Napues  to  Beooio,  486  H.,  railway  in  21-27  hrs.  (fares  79  fr.  45, 
55  fr.  65,  85  fr.  75  c.).  --  Through-tickets  to  Messina,  Catania,  and  other 
places  in  Sicily  include  transport  from  the  railway-station  to  the  quay  at 
Beggio  and  the  steamer-fare  to  Messina.  —  The  traveller  should  supply 
himself  with  refireshments  for  this  journey,  as  the  railway-restauranta  are 
poor  «ad  feW  i&  number. 

MUaponto,  see  p.  209.  —  The  railway  crosses  the  Basento  and 
skirts  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  miserably 
cultivated.  Although  quite  capable  of  yielding  two  crops  annually 
with  proper  management,  it  is  allowed,  in  accordance  with  the  old- 
fashioned  system  prevalent  here ,  to  He  fallow  for  two  years  after 
each  crop.  In  the  marshy  districts  near  Metaponto  and  at  other  parts 
of  the  line  the  railway  company  has  surrounded  the  stations  and 
many  of  the  pointsmen^s  and  signalmen^s  huts  with  plantations  of 
the  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  which  have  already  proved  extremely 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  malarious  influences  of  the  district. 
The  train  crosses  several  fiumare  (p.  228),  which  were  confined 
wifhin  embankments  on  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  nu- 
merous watch-towers  are  a  memento  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
coast  during  the  middle  ages,  which  is  also  the  reason  of  thedifitance 
of  the  settlements  from  the  sea. 

5  M.  (from  Metaponto)  8.  Basilio  Pistieei ,  beyond  which  the 
train  crosses  the  Cavone,  10  M.  Scanzano  Montalbano,  We  neit 
cross  the  Agri,  the  ancient  Aeiris,  13  V2  ^*  Potieofo,  near  which  lay 
the  QtmY  town  of  Beraelea  (founded  by  the  Tarentines  in  432), 
where  Pyrrhus  with  the  aid  of  his  elephants  gained  his  first  Tictory 
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over  the  Romans,  B.C.  280.  At  Luce,  in  the  vicinity,  the  celehrated 
bronze  Tabula  Heracleensis  (Lex  Julia  MunicipaUs) ,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  60),  was  discovered  in  1763. 

The  train  traverses  a  wood  (Pantano  di  PolicoroJ^  full  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  (myrtles,  oleanders,  etc.),  and  near 
(20  M.)  Nova  Siri  crosses  the  river  5ifino,  the  ancient  SirU,  The 
line  now  approaches  the  sea. 

22Y2  M.  Rocca  Imperiale.  The  country  becomes  hilly.  26  M. 
Monte  Giordano ;  31  M.  Roaeto,  To  the  left,  on  the  coast,  is  a 
curious  ruin.  —  The  finest  part  of  the  line  is  between  Roseto  and 
Rossano.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  precipitous  Monte 
Pollino  (7850  ft.)  never  free  from  snow  except  in  summer,  and  of 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Cratij  at  the  head  of  which  rise  the  pine- 
clad  8ila  mountains  (p.  220).  —  34  M.  Amendolara;  40i/2M.  Tre- 
hisacce  (a  good  echo  at  the  station);  47  M.  Torre  Cerchiara. 

50  M.  Sibari  {Rail,  Restaurant,  tolerable),  formerly  BuffdUma, 
whence  the  line  mentioned  at  p.  218  diverges  to  Gosenza,  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Sybaris  (see  below).  Malarious  district. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Cratt,  on  which  the  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious Sybaris,  founded  B.C.  720  by  Achasans  and  TrcBzenians,  and 
destroyed  in  510  by  the  Orotonians ,  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 

Excavations  were  begun  in  1888. 

About  6  H.  from  this  point,  near  Terranova^  are  the  scanty  rains  of 
Thurii,  which  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites  after  the  destruction  of  their 
city.  In  443  the  Athenians  sent  a  colony  thither,  and  with  it  the  historian 
Herodotus.  Owing  to  the  wise  legislation  of  Charondas ,  Thurii  soon  at- 
tained to  great  prosperity.  It  formed  a  league  with  the  Romans  in  283, 
and  was  defended  by  C.  Fabricius  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians, 
but  it  was  afterwards  plundered  by  Hannibal.  In  193  it  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  new  name  of  Copiae,  but  it  rapidly  declined,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  deserted. 

58  M.  Corigliano  Calabro.  The  town,  with  11,000  inhab.,  lies 
on  a  height,  4  M.  from  the  station. 

65V2  M.  Rossano.  The  town  (Albergo  &  Trattoria  Milanese, 
tolerable,  R.  from  I72  fr.)j  with  18,000  inhab. ,  situated  on 
a  hill,  and  possessing  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster,  is  5  M.  dis- 
tant. This  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Nilus.  The  archiepiscopal  library 
contains  a  valuable  6th  cent.  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  engrossed  on  purple 
vellum  and  copiously  illustrated. 

The  train  runs  close  to  the  sea  through  a  mountainous  district, 
and  crosses  the  Trionto.  Stations  Mirto  Crosia,  S.  QiaeomOj  Pietra- 
paolay  Campana,  72^2  ^*  Cariati  (Albergo  di  Sibari,  miserable). 
Farther  on,  the  train  traverses  pleasant  plantations  of  olives,  vine?, 
and  figs.  Stat.  Crueoli,  Cirb,  Torre  Melissa,  and  Strongoli,  This 
last,  a  squalid  village  with  3000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  bold  emin- 
ence 4  M.  from  the  station,  and  reached  by  a  bad  road,  was  the 
ancient  Poetelia,  founded  according  to  tradition  by  Philoctetes,  and 
besieged  by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  GannaB. 
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119  M.  Cotroae  (Albergo  delta  Concordia^  AVb,  Valente,  both  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town,  ¥dth  tolerable  trattorie ;  carriage  from  the 
station  V2^^-)>  &  thriving  little  seaport  with  9700  inhab.,  situated  on 
a  promontory,  was  in  ancient  times  the  famous  AchaBan  colony  of 
Croton,  founded  B.C.  710,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  so 
populous  and  powerful  as  to  be  able  in  510  to  send  an  army  of 
100,000  men  into  the  fleld  against  Sybaris.  After  its  great  victory 
on  that  occasion,  however,  Croton  declined;  not  long  afterwards 
the  citizens  were  defeated  by  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras,  and 
in  299  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathodes  of  Syracuse. 
During  the  height  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  Pythagoras,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Samos  by  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  was 
then  in  his  40th  year,  established  himself  at  Croton.  He  attracted 
a  band  of  disciples  and  founded  his  brotherhood  here,  B.C.  450, 
but  was  at  length  banished  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
citizens  (comp.  p.  209).  On  the  way  to  the  station  are  large  store 
houses  for  the  fruit  which  is  exported  hence  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  old  CtutUj  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  Y.,  the  highest  tower  of  which  commands  a  fine  view 
(admission  by  applying  to  an  officer  or  sergeant). — A  pleasant  walk 
may  be  taken  through  the  Strada  Margherita  to  the  harbour. 

Oranges  and  olives  thrive  admirably  in  the  environs,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Liquorice  is  also  a  staple  product.  An  intro- 
duction to  a  member  of  the  Baracco  family,  which  is  all-powerful 
in  this  neighbourhood ,  will  be  found  of  great  service  (sometimes 
obtainable  through  the  consuls  at  Naples). 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  Capo  delle  Colonnet  or  Capo  Jfao,  a  low 
promontory,  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  (lloute  to  it  by  land  2Vs  hrs., 
very  rough;  boat  6-10  fr.)  As  the  steamer  rounds  this  cape,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  a  solitary  column,  rising  conspicuously  on  massive  substruc- 
tures above  the  few  modern  buildings  of  the  place.  This  is  now  the  sole 
relic  of  the  Temple  of  Sera  of  the  LaeMan  Promontorpt  once  the  most 
revered  divinity  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  worship  of  Hera  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Capo,  to  whose  church,  close  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  number  of  young  girls  from  Cotrone  (*le  verginelle")  go  every  Satur- 
day in  procession,  with  bare  feet.  To  the  8.W.  of  this  promontory  are 
three  others,  the  Capo  delle  Oimiti,  the  Capo  BizztUo,  and  the  Capo  Casiella, 

Beyond  Cotrone  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  traverses  a  hilly 
district.  123V2  M.  Pudano,  —  Near  (1291/2  M.)  Cutro  it  passes 
through  a  long  tunnel  (5  min.).  Stations  Isola-  Capo-  Rizzuto,  RoC" 
eabemairdaj  Botricello^  Cropanif  Sellia,  Simmeri, 

166  M.  Catanxaro  -  Marina ;  about  ^3  M.  from  the  station  is 
La  Roeeelettay  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  abbey  of  Roccella.  — 
From  the  Marina  a  branch-line  (572  ^*  ^^  25  min.)  runs  vifl  8, 
Maria  to  8cda,  the  station  for  the  loftily  situated  town  of  Catanzaro. 

Catamaro.  —  Hotel*.  Alb.  di  Liokbtti,  Cbntsale,  both  tolerable*. 
Alb.  Sbbkavallb.  -~  Traitoria  OmUraUy  in  the  Piassa.  Farther  along  the 
Corso,  Cafi  del  Oemio. 

Diligence  at  6  p.m.  to  Tiriolo  (p.  220)  in  connection  with  the  diligences 
to  Cosenza  and  Beggio.  —  Mule  3-6  fr.  a  day. 

BriHth  Vice-Cemeui,  Signor  Alphonso  Cricelli. 
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CatawtarOi  witK  28,600  inhab.  (inolnding  tke  »a'biirl>§),  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  Bame  name,  prettily  situated  8  M. 
from  the  sea,  possesses  numerous  velvet  and  silk  manufactories,  and 
luxuriant  olive-groves.  The  Cathedfid  contains  a  Madonna  with  S. 
Domenico,  a  good  Venetian  picture  of  the  i6th  century.  Fine  views 
are  obtained  from  the  campanile  and  from  the  Via  BeUavUta  (N.  side 
of  the  town).  Near  the  castle  is  a  small  Provincial  Mu9ewn  (key  at 
the  prefecture,  not  always  obtainable),  containing  coins,  vases, 
and  other  antiquities  from  the  G^eek  settlements  of  the  distriet 
(flne^Helmet  from  Tiriolo;  statuette  of  jCseuUpius;  among  the 
pictures,  a  Lucretia  by  a  Venetian  master,  and  a  Madonna  by  An- 
tonello  Saliba,  1508).  The  Castle  was  built  by  Robert  Gtiiscaid. 
The  climate  is  cool  in  summer,  and  snow  often  lies  in  winter.  Many 
wealthy  families  reside  here.  The  handsome  Oalabrian  ceetumfe  ii 
still  frequently  seen  here,  particularly  on  Sundays.  Numerauft 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  hence. 

Beyond  Gatanzaro  the  line  Skirts  the  coast  and  passes  thiMigii 
several  promontories  by  means  of  tunnels. 

160  M.  SquiUace,  the  ancient  Scylaeeuniy  is  perched  on  an  al- 
most inaccessible  rock,  4^2  ^-  ^^^^  ^^®  station  and  nearly  opposite 
the  lofty  Monte  Moicia^  which  here  projects  into  the  sea ;  it  is  not 
visible  from  the  railway. 

Cassiodariusy  the  private  secretary  of  Theodoric  the  Great ,  was  borB 
at  Scylaceam ,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master  retired  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  founded  a  monastery ,  wrote  a  naakber  of  teamed  works, 
and  died  in  575,  upwards  of  90  years  old.  —  To  the  K.  of  SqnJUace  the 
Emp.  Otho  II.  was  defeated  in  July,  982,  by  the  Ara^s,  who  had  crossed 
over  from  Sicily.  He  himself  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  Bossano,  where  he  met  his  consort  Thecphauo.  Otho  did  not 
long  survive  this  reverse;  he  died  at  Rome  in  December,  963,  and  was 
interred  In  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  train  passes  through  the  promontory  by  means  of  two  tunnels. 
Stations  Montauro,  Soverato,  Sftn  Sostene,  8anV  Andrea,  Badolaio, 
Santa  Caterina,  liionatterace^  StUo  (near  which  axe  iron-works), 
Riaee.  193^2  ^*  Osulonia.  The  river  Alaro  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Sagras  of  antiquity,  where  an  army  of  130,000  Crotonians  is  said  to 
have  been  utterly  routed  by  10,000  Locrians.  On  this  river  lies 
CastelveterCj  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Achaean  Gaulonia,  where 
Pythagoras  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  firom  Croton. 

197  M.  Roecella  Jontca,  with  6500  inhab. ;  the  old  town,  with 
its  ruined  castle ,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  sea.  —  Near  the  station  of  (^1^8  M.)  Oioiosa  Jonioa  is  a  sm^U 
ancient  amphitheatre.  From  this  point  the  magnifloent  sceneiy 
resembles  that  of  Greece.    204  M.  Sidemo  Marina. 

'  207i/2  M.  Oeraee  (Alb.  Locri,  Via  Garibaldi,  R.  li/s  «r.,  dean). 
The  town,  with  9600  inhab.,  and  a  cathedral,  originally  Romanesque, 
in  which  the  antique  columns  are  still  eitant,  lies  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  spur  of  the  Apennines,  having  risen  from  ike  ruins  of  ^erot 
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Epimphyrioif  the  oace  celebrated  colony  of  (the  Locrisna,  fwinded  B.C. 

683,  -poovjded  with  a  salutary  code  of  laws  by  Zaleucus  (664),  and 

extolled  by  Pindar  and  Bemoethenes  for  its  wealth  and  love  of  art. 

The  rains  of  the  ancient  city  near  Torre  di  Btrate  are  now  eon- 

oealed  by  an  orange-garden. 

The  PoMO  del  Msrctmtet  »  mouataiii  path,  leada  from  Oeraoe  through 
beantifal  woods,  and  over  the  lofty  Aspromonte ,  to  Oittanova.  The  top 
of  the  pass  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea  in  both  directions. 
Throoe  vift  Bad(cena  to  €Hoia  Tawo  (p.  221)  or  to  JSeminara,  »/t  M.  to  the 
8^  of  Palmi  (p.  223),  abaut  37  M.  in  ftll. 

BtKtians:  Ardore,BovalMo^Bianeanuovo.  Two  tunnels.  228  M. 
Bvanealeene.  The  line  new  skirts  the  Capo  Spartivento,  the  Pro- 
montorivm  HereuUe  of  antiquity,  tiie  S.E.  extremity  of  Calabria 
(^totton,  232M.).  Tunnel.  ^QM.  Palitxi.  The  train  turns  towaftb 
the  W.  amd  then  nearly  to  the  N.  Fiom  tbiis  point  to  Pellaro  the 
valiwsy  is  bovnded  on  the  right  by  barren  rocks  and  «and  -  hills, 
intenected  new  and  again  by  tiie  stony  beds  of  the  mountain  tor-» 
rents,  dry  in  summer  and  often  oyergrown  with  lOleandeBS.  TuBael. 
Then :  239J./8  M.  Bova;  242  M.  AmendoUa;  247  M.  MeUto. 

263  M.  Saline  di  Beggio,  The  train  affords  a  view  of  the  coast 
and  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  rounds  tiie  Capo  deW  AmU,  the  Pro- 
wiantotium  Latecpetrae,  which  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  the 
terarinfttion  of  the  Apennines.  Oicero  landed  here  in  B.C.  44, 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  having  been  compelled  by  advene  winds 
to  turn  back  from  his  voyage  to  Greece ,  and  he  was  then  per- 
suaded by  citizens  of  Rhegium  to  go  to  Velia,  where  he  met  Brutus. 

266  M.  La%»aro;  260  M.  Pellaro;  263V2  M.  ifif,  Gregorio, 

^67  M.  Beggio.  —  There  are  three  Railway  Stations  here :  Reffgio 
Gmfraky  Begmo  SueeutrtaU^  and  Reggio  Porto,  the  last  for  through-passengers 
to  or  from  Ilessina. 

Hotels.  •Alberoo  ViTTORiA,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8Va,  B.  »/4,  Innch  2V2,  D.  4  fr.  j 
Alb.  Cxktralb,  Capbbba,  well  spoken  of,  and  several  more  in  the  Corso 
Oaribaldi.  IJTovaba,  in  the  Strada  Plebiscite;  Tbinacbia,  on  the  Marina. 
->-  The  larger  hotels  have  also  good  trattorie.  —  CafAs  :  SpinaW,  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Giordano,  Corso  Garibaldi. 

CarriagM  (stand  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele),  per  drive  80  c,  at 
night  i  fr.  30  c. ;  per  hr.  IVs  fr.,  at  night  2  fr.  20  c. 

Steanaer  to  Messina  every  morning  and  evening,  in  about  1  hr.,  fares 
4  or  8  fr.  (pp.  213.  322)^  embarcation  and  landing  25  c.  (bargaining  neces- 
sary); the  passage  may  also  be  made  in  one  of  the  ITapIes  mail-steamers, 
which  cross  several  times  weekly  (landing  or  embarcation  50  c.)* 

ReggiOy  called  Reggio  di  Calabria  to  distinguish  it  from  Beggio 
neir  Emilia,  is  the  capital  of  the  proYince  of  the  same  name,  and 
an  archiepf scopal  residence,  with  16,000  Inhabitants.  Known  in 
antiquity  as  Bhegium,  it  was  originally  a  £utoan  cotony,  and  was 
peopled  in  B.C.  723  by  fugitive  Messenlans.  Rhegium  soon  rose  to 
prosperity,  but  it  also  early  suffered  tlie  hjurdships  of  war.  In  887 
B.  C.  the  town  wae  captured  and  destroyed  by  Dienysins  i.  of  Syra^ 
cnee,  and  in  270  B.  C«  by  the  RemAnt.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
ftuffeved  thfe  tame  fiUe,  SAoeeseively  at  the  handA  of  Totila  the  Goth 
ttk  549,  the  fiacaoens  in  918,  the  Piaans  la  1005,  Robert  OuiscArd 
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in  1060,  and  the  Turks  In  1552  and  1597.  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1783,  and.it  therefore 
now  presents  a  modern  appearance ,  with  its  broad  and  handsome 
streets  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  beautiful  hills  in  the  rear, 
which  are  studded  with  numerous  and  handsome  Tillas. 

The  Cathedral,  a  spacious  basilica  with  pillars,  dates  from  the 
17th  cent. ;  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento,  to  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar  ,  is  richly  adorned  with  coloured  marble.  On  the  facade  is  a 
quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  —  In  the  small  piazza  to 
the  right,  at  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  MuBeo  OomunaUj 
containing  fine  terracottas,  lamps,  statuettes,  and  yases  (including 4 
few  very  antique  specimens  and  native  examples  with  curious  or- 
namentation) ;  a  relief  of  a  woman  dancing,  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  C, 
with  its  architectural  framework  painted  black,  red,  and  yellow; 
similar  fragments  of  a  later  date,  with  elegant  ornamentation  on  a 
bright  red  ground;  mosaics,  smallbronzes,coins,  inscriptions,  etc.— 
Above  the  cathedral  rises  the  Castello. 

In  the  piazza  adjoining  the  railway-station  is  a  statue  of  Gari- 
baldi. —  A  military  band  often  plays  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Italia.  —  The 
Strada  Reggio  Gampi,  which  runs  along  the  heights  behind  the 
town,  forms  a  charming  promenade  with  varying  views  (especially 
fine  by  evening -light)  of  the  environs  and  the  Sicilian  coast.  The 
distance  from  Reggio  to  Messina  is  about  6^/4  M. 

ExcuHsiONs.  At  the  back  of  Reggio  rises  the  imposing,  forest-olad  Aa- 
promonte,  the  W.  extremity  of  the  range  which  in  ancient  times  bore  the 
name  of  8ila;  the  highest  point  is  the  Montalto  (6420  ft.).  The  summit  is 
overgrown  with  beech-trees,  the  slopes  partly  with  pines.  Here,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Reggio,  Garibaldi  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Italian 
troops  under  Pallavicini,  29th  Aug.,  1862.  The  ascent,  which  is  very 
laborious,  is  best  undertaken  from  Villa  8.  Cfiovanni  (p.  222)  or  from  Scilla 
(p.  222;  two  mules  and  one  guide  for  a  day  and  a  half  14  fr.).  If  possible 
the  start  should  be  made  early  on  a  moonlight  night.  The  summit,  whidi 
is  reached  in  9  hrs.,  commands  an  imposing  view  of  the  sea,  the  islands, 
and  Sicily. 

To  Scilla ,  see  p.  223.  —  Ascent  of  the  Mte.  Elia ,  see  p.  322.  This 
excursion  is  best  made  by  taking  the  train  to  Palmi ,  ascending  the  hill 
on  foot  in  1  hr.,  and  descending  through  beautiful  chestnut  wood  to  Bag- 
nara  in  3  hrs.  Travelling  in  the  province  of  Reggio  has  always  been 
considered  free  from  hazard. 


20.  From  Sibari  to  Beggio  vi&  Cosenza. 

Fboh  81BABI  TO  GossMZA ,  43  H.,  railway  in  about  3  hrs.  (fares  7  fir.  80, 
5  fr.  50,  3  fr.  55  c).  —  Faox  Cosenza  to  Bosabno,  about  87  M.,  high- 
road traversed  by  Veiiure  CoiiHere  and  diligences  (OiomaUera),  in  about 
25  hrs.  —  Fboh  Rosarno  to  Rbogio,  38  M.,  railway  in  about  8  hrs.  —^ 
Those  who  have  time  should  go  by  carriage  from  Palioi  to  Reggio. 

Sibarij  a  station  on  the  Naples  and  Beggio  railway,  see  p.  214. 
—  6  M.  Caasano  al  lorUo,  the  station  for  GaBsaao  (9000  inhab.),  * 
beautifully  situated  town  5  M,  to  the  N.,  with  warm  baths,  and  an 
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ancient  castle  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  castle  affords  a  magniflcent 
survey  of  the  valleys  of  the  Coseile  and  the  Crati ,  the  Syharis  and 
the  Orathis  of  antiquity.  The  wild,  harren  limestone  mountains 
rise  here  almost  immediately  from  the  plain,  culminating  in  the 
Monte  PolUno.  The  Torre  di  Milo  is  pointed  out  here  as  the  tower 
whence  the  stone  was  thrown  that  caused  the  death  of  T.  Annius 
Milo,  when  he  was  hesieging  Cosa  on  hehalf  of  Pompey. 

10  M.  Spezzano-Castrovillari;  Spezzano  is  5  M.  and  Castro- 
villari  91/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (p.  208).  Beyond  (15  M.) 
Tarsia  the  train  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Crati ,  which  It  ascends, 
crossing  several  affluents  of  that  river.  Stations :  8,  Marco^Rog- 
gianOj  Mongrassano-Cervico,  Torano-Lattarieo,  Acri^Bisignano, 
Montidto-Rosey  and  Rer^-San-Fili,  To  the  W.  are  the  Galahrian 
spurs  of  the  Apennines. 

43  M.  Cosenza  (^Albergo  Vetere^  on  the  promenade,  good  cuisine, 
B.  not  scrupulously  clean;  Due  Lionettiy  with  the  good  Trat- 
toria Oentrale),  the  ancient  Consentia^  once  the  principal  city  of 
the  Bruttii,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gosenza, 
with  16,700  inhah.,  and  an  archiepiscopal  residence,  containing 
well-huilt  houses  and  palaces  of  wealthy  landed -proprietors  and 
manufacturers.  It  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  hill  which  separates 
the  Crati  from  the  Buaento  ahove  the  confluence  of  these  streams. 
The  town  is  commanded  hy  a  castle  (fine  view),  the  walls  of  which, 
though  9  ft.  in  thickness,  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes.  In  1181  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  again  on  4th  Feb.,  1783,  when  upwards  of  30,000  persons 
perished  in  this  district.  Serious  damage  was  also  sustained  from 
the  earthquakes  of  1854  and  18701 

AlariC,  King  of  the  West  Goths,  died  at  Gosenza  in  410,  after 
he  had  plundered  Borne  and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  over  into 
Sicily.  His  coffln  and  his  treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Buxentius  (Busento).  The  site  is  unknown, 
but  a  tradition  of  Gosenza  places  it  at  the  union  of  the  Busento 
and  the  Grati,  near  the  station. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  ot  Louis  III.  of  Anjou, 
who  died  here  in  1435,  eighteen  months  after  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy.  The  church  is  now  being  restored  according  to 
the  ancient  plans  which  have  been  rediscovered.  —  Near  the  1V«- 
fettura  and  the  new  Theatre  are  tasteful  gardens.  Here  a  monu- 
ment, with  an  allegorical  figure  of  Liberty  by  Gius.  Pacchioni  of 
Bologna,  was  erected  in  1879  to  the  Brothers  Bandiera  and  other 
participators  in  the  Galahrian  rising  of  1844.  Farther  on  are  several 
busts:  to  the  right,  Bernardino  Telesio,  the  philosopher  (d.  1588), 
to  the  left,  Garibaldi,  Gavour,  Mazzini.  —  A  picturesque  footpath 
leads  firom  the  promenade  up  the  valley  of  the  Grati  to  the  Castello 
(p.  ^19),  which  commands  a  fine  view.  The  return  may  be  made 
through  the  valley  of  the  Busento,  the  entire  walk  taking  about  1  br. 
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Fbok  Cosenza  to  PAor<A  <p.  228),  where  the  steamers  toachihree  times 
weekly,  a  drive  of  SVa  hrs.  (seat  in  a  diligence  on  these  days  5  fr. )  ia 
summer  at  night  only). 

Another  road  leads  to  the  B.  from  Cosenza  to  S.  Cfiovanai  in  Fieri 
(diligence  daily  in  12  hrs.,  starting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Crati;  tn 
winter  and  spring  going  only  as  far  as  Spetgemo  Ortmde),  Theuee  we  may 
proceed  hy  hridle-paths  to  Cotrune  (p.  216).  S.  Giovanni  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  Bila  Oocally  known  as  *Honte  ^ero"*) ,  a  lofty  and  wooded 
range  of  mountains,  extending  about  37  H.  from  N.  to  S.,  25  M.  from  E.  to 
W.,  attaining  a  hei|;ht  of  6326  ft.,  and  embracing  an  extensive  network  of  val- 
leys. These  mountains,  which  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  are  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  fertility;  their  slopes  are  studded  with  numerous  villages 
(picturesque  costumes),  while  higher  up  they  are  clolihed  with  chestnuts,  oaks, 
beeches,  and  pines.  llieS.  and  8.  slopes  descend  to  the  Oolf  of  Taranto. 
In  ancient  times  these  mountains  supplied  the  Athenians  and  Sicilians 
with  wood  for  ship-building,  and  they  were  famed  for  their  cattle.  The 
snow  does  not  disappear  from  the  higher  regions  xmtil  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  June,  after  which  they  afford  a  delightful  summer  abode  to 
the  natives  with  their  flocks.  This  beautiful  district,  which  has  very 
rarely  been  explored  by  travellers,  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition. 
Letters  of  introduction  to  influential  inhabitants  should  b«  procured  at 
Naples  or  Messina  by  intending  explorers.  The  best  months  for  Uie 
tour  are  July,  August,  and  September. 


TIm  Roab  to  Rosabno  ascends  gradually  through  a  well-«al- 
tlyaied  district.  The  heights  are  clothed  with  oaks  and  ohestsuts. 

9i/3  M.  SogliaiM,  a  town  of  5500  inhab.  on  a  hiU  to  the 
left,  «oaiimands  a  charming  view  of  the  fertile  country  and  the 
suiTOunding  mountains,  above  which  on  the  right  rises  the  M .  0> 
eu%zo  (5050  ft.).  The  road  descends  into  the  ra^ne  of  the  8a^ 
vftto,  the  ancient  8abaiu$^  ascends  Lt  Croeelle  di  AgrifoUo,  an 
abrupt  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  leads  by  CSarpaasono,  Ootoci, 
Arena  Bianca^   and  through  ravines  and  forest,  to  — 

34  M.  Tixiolo,  a  town  with  4000  inhab.,  loftily  sItiiJked  on 
the  watershed  between  the  Coraee,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Squillace,  and  the  Lamato,  which  descends  to  the  bay  of  S.  Eufe- 
mia,  the  ancient  Sinut  Terinaeu$,  Near  Tiriolo,  a  name  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Ager  Taurianus,  numerous  coins  and  other  anti- 
quities have  been  found.  In  1640  a  bronze  tablet  (now  at  Vienna) 
was  discovered  here,  bearing  the  Senatnsconsultum  against  the 
Bacchanalia,  of  B.  0.  186,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxix.  18). 

Before  Tiriolo  Is  reached,  a  road  to  the  left  crosses  the  riv«r  Ooraoe  and 
leads  to  (91/2  M.)  Catantaro  (diligence,  see  p.  216). 

To  the  right  a  road  leads  to  (11  M.)  Nicastro^  an  episcopal  town  on 
the  hillside,  in  the  now  ruined  castle  of  which  Frederick  n.  otrae 
for  several  years  confined  his  son,  the  Oermaa  king  Henry  VtL,  who  had 
rebelled  against  him  in  1285.  The  latter  died  at  Martorano  in  1242,  and 
was  buried  at  Cosenza.  Towards  the  sea,  3  M.  from  Vicastro,  lies  B, 
Eufemia^  with  a  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  but  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1688. 

The  road  to  Reggio  traverses  a  chain  of  hllis,  &nd  thdti  crosses 
the  Lamato,  the  right  bank  of  which  it  skirts  tot  8om«  ^tetanee, 
commanding  almost  uninterrupted  views  «f  the  bays  of  Bqnillace 
and  S.  Sufemia,  which  are  here  barely  1$  M.  a;^«it. 
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We  iidxt  pass  Casino  Chiriaao  and  oioss  the  plain  of  Maida, 
where  in  1806  the  English  auxiliaries  of  the  Bourbons  under 
Sir  JehA  Stuart  defeated  the  French  under  Regnier  and  drove 
them  out  of  Calabria.  The  road  ciosaea  the  fertile,,  but  un- 
healthy plain  yii  FrancaviUa  to  Torre  MascSa, 

56  M.  Pizio,  a  small  town  with  8500  inhaJb.,  siinated  on  a  sand* 
stone  sock  on  the  eoast.  Below  it  are  the  rul&ft  of  tlie  old  oastle 
^ert  ^aehim  Muxat,  king:  of  Nt^les^  who  had  landed  hare  tbA  day 
befose,  wa«  shot  on  13th  Oct.  1815.  Outside  the  town  is  a  Mom*» 
nwnt  to  those  who  perished  in  the  reyolt  of  the  brothers  Baadiera 
(p.  219).  —  The  Naples  and  Messinn  ateameos  touohi  her)Q(p.  223). 

The  road,  running  near  the  coast,  next  leads  to  •— 

65  M.  Monteleone  (Albergo  d'ltatui,  tolerable;  one-horse  carr. 
to  Gioia,  in  5^2  ^s-y  1^  ^^0)  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ancient  Htpponior^ 
the  Vibo  Valentia  of  the  Romans,  a  loftily  situated  town  with  12,000 
inhab.,  which  was  much  damaged  by  the  ei^rthquake  of  1783'.  The 
old  castle  was  erected  by  Frederick  II.  Pleaaant  promenade  comr 
mandin^  a  charming  view  of  the  sea,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  IsJiands. 

A  road  laadU&g  "S,  to  the  coast  0.111.);  pasMsthrou^  the  vUlagA  of 
Bivona.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  port  of  Vibo.  destroyecLDy  the  Saracens 
in  983. 

Ba^and  Monteleone  a  rosd  divergea  to  the  sight  to  Xnpea  (p.  224), 
where  tiie  steamers  from  Naples  to  Messina  toujoh  twice,  a  week,  and 
whence  the  liipaH  Itlands  (B.  S3)  may  be  visited.  Tropea  will  be  a  station 
on  the  new  railway  from  JHcotera  (see  below),  to  Hzzo. 

The  road  now  traverses  a  hilly  district  to  ^ 

741/2  M.  IKiletOy  once  the  favourite  residence  of  Count  Bogi^  of 
Sipily,  whose  son,  King  Roger,  was  bom  here.  Pop.  5QQ0.  It  oon- 
tftinstke  raina  of  the  abbey  of  8.  THnitUt  founded  by  him,  where. 
hif.reiMilMi  and  those  of  his- first  wife  £rembeiga.£»Em0ily  rAposedia. 
tiva  «Mient  SMOophagi  which  axe  now  in  the  museum*  al  IS^a^s»  — 
Thr;moantainft  of  Sicily;,  and  partifiuJArly  the  sununijt.  of.  Miatk, 
now,  beoQme  oonspicnaas  in  thfi  horizon. 

FroiA  Mileto  a  mountain-path  leads  E.  to  the  (5  M.)  grand  Doins  of 
the  once  celebrated  monastery  of  Santo  Stefano  del  Bosco,  situAted  in  a. 
lonely  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Kear  the  neighbonrfng  village 
of  SiriatM.  are  tbe^  exteiMive  ruins  of  the  Dominican  monastery  oift  B.  Bo" 
mtnicQ  BorifMo^  also  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783  v  and,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  low  ridge  of  Monte  Attore,  the  remaiiui  of  the  Certosa, 
in  which  St.  Bruno  established  his  austere  order  of  Carthusians  in  1094, 
and  where  he  died  and  was  interred  in  1101. 

From  Mileto  the  road  gradually  descends  from  the  heights 
bounding  the  bay  of  Gioia  on  theN.,  and  reaches  (84^2  M:*)BoaAino» 
a  station  on  the  railway  between  Nlcotera  and  Regglo  (see  below). 
The  picturesquely  situated  town  (4000  inhab.)  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783. 

The  Rji^ii.'WAY  FBOM  NicoTiBA  TO  Rsaoio  (437)  M. ,  in  about 

^y^lita.')  skirts  the  coast.  —  Nicotera^  see  p.  22i.  o^s.^*  Bommo, 

12  M.  Oioia  Tawo^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Metaurumj  a 
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desolate-looking  place,  situated  on  the  coast  to  the  right,  and  an 
extensive  dep6t  of  oil. 

The  line  crosses  the  Marro,  the  ancient  Metaurus^  a  river  famed 
for  its  fish.  The  earthquake  of  178B  was  particularly  destructive 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  earth  opened  in  many  places ,  swallow- 
ing up  houses  entire,  and  filling  up  several  valleys. 

1 7 Y2  M.  Falmi  (Ft'ttoria,  pens.  5  fr.,  dean;  Roma,  R.  only.  — 

Trattoria  Louvre^  in  the  main  street,  fair.  —  Gab  to  the  town  Ifr.), 

with  15,500  Inhab. ,  surrounded  by  orange  and  olive  plantations, 

and  affording  beauliful  views  of  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 

particularly  from  the  Qiardino  pubblieo. 

The  town  (460  ft.)  is  situated  aboat  halfway  up  the  ^Konte  Xlia, 
which  is  easily  ascended  in  1  hr.  by  a  good  path  throngh  olive-woods.  The 
top  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  Faro,  the  castle  of  Scilla,  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  the  majestic  Jstna  in  the  background.  The  K. 
coast  of  Sicily  is  visible  as  far  as  Milazso }  out  at  sea  are  Stromboli  and 
the  Lipari  Islands  j  to  the  K.  the  bay  of  Gioia  as  far  as  Capo  Vaticano. 
We  may  descend  in  20  min.  to  the  road  leading  from  Palmi  to  Bagnara, 
at  a  point  about  8  M .  from  the  station  of  Bagnara  (short-cats  for  walkers). 

The  line  from  Palmi  to  Reggio,  traversing  chestnut  and  olive 
plantations,  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  Mte,  Elia  (see  above),  on  the  S. 
slope  of  which  is  situated  — 

2372  M.  Bagnara.  Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  sea,  affording 

a  succession  of  fine  views. 

Walkers  from  Palmi  or  Monte  Elia  (see  above)  need  not  descend  to 
the  town,  but  follow  the  road  above,  which  does  not  reach  the  coast 
until  beyond  Bagnara. 

26  M.  Favazxina. 

29  M.  Scilla  (Locanda  di  Baviera^  on  the  Marina,  unpretend- 
ing and  moderate ;  a  relative  of  the  landlord  is  recommended  as 
a  guide  to  Aspromonte),  the  andent  Seylla,  with  8000  inhab.,  re- 
built since  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1783.  The  castle,  situated 
on  a  promontory  commanding  the  town,  once  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
ces of  Scilla,  was  occupied  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Maids 
(jp.  221),  and  defended  for  18  months  (until  1808)  against  the 
French.  Fine  view  of  Sicily,  across  the  Straits  of  Messina,  here 
3  M.  broad.  The  silk  and  wine  produced  here  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation. Numerous  swordflsh  (pesee  spada)  are  caught  here  in  July. 
Ascent  of  the  Aspromonie^  see  p.  218. 

The  rock  of  8eylla ,  represented  in  Homer's  Odyssey  as  a  roaring 
and  voracious  sea-monster  —  a  beautiful  virgin  above,  and  a  monster 
with  a  wolfs  body  and  dolphin's  tail  below  ~  is  depicted  by  the  poets 
in  conjunction  with  the  opposite  Charybdis  as  fraught  with  imminent 
danger  to  all  passing  mariners.  The  currents  and  eddies  in  the  straits  are- 
still  very  rapid,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Charyhdis  of  the  ancients 
is  by  no  means  exactly  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  of  Scylla,  as  the 
saying  '•incidis  in  SeyUam^  eupieru  vitare  Charybdim'  appears  to  indicate, 
but  outside  the  harbour  of  Messina,  TVs  M.  from  Scilla,  at  the  point  now 
called  Garqfalo  (comp.  p.  832). 

32  M.    CanniUllo,  —  34  M.  Villa  S.  Giovanni  (^Trattoria; 

one-horse  carriage  to  Scilla  and  back  6-7  fr.,  ind.  halt),  prettily 

situated ;  ascent  of  the  Aspromonte,  see  p.  217. 
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36V2  ^>  Catona^  opposite  MesBina  (p.  313).  We  aie  now  in  a 
region  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  oranges,  pomegranates,  palms, 
and  aloes.  —  38^2  M.  QaUico;  39^2^*  Arcfn^  Reggio ;  41  M. 
8,  Caierina-Beggio;  A2yL.  Beggio-SuccursaU, 

43^2  M.  Beggio-CentraUf  see  p.  217. 

21.  From  Naples  to  Messina  by  Sea. 

Gommanication  between  Kaples  and  Messina  is  maintained  by  the 
Italian  SoeUtit  Florio-Bttbattino.  The  voyage  lasts  14-18  hrs,  (fares  43  fr. 
60,  27  fr.  60  c,  incl.  provisions).  Besides  the  direct  steamers  (twice  a 
week),  the  same  company  despatches  vessels  thrice  a  week  to  Sicily,  touch- 
ing at  the  chief  ports  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  and  taking  37-^  hrs.  in  all. 
—  Embarcation  with  luggage  1  fr. 

We  enjoy  a  magnificent  retrospective  view  of  the  lovely  bay. 
After  21/2  hrs.  the  steamer  enters  the  strait  between  Capri,  with 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  Lo  Capo  (p.  156),  and  the  Punta  di 
Campanella  (p.  160).  Shortly  afterwards  a  view  of  the  Bay  of 
Salemo  is  disclosed.  As  the  sun  sets  and  the  vessel  gradually  stands 
out  to  sea,  Mt.  Vesuvius  presents  a  most  majestic  appearance. 

On  the  Direct  Yoyage  the  steamer,  reaches  the  open  sea  about 
dusk.  On  the  following  forenoon  the  volcano  of  the  island  of 
Stromboli,  near  which  the  steamer  afterwards  passes,  becomes 
visible  on  the  right.  The  mountain-range  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
next  comes  in  sight ,  presenting  a  very  striking  appearance.  As 
the  vessel  steers  for  the  Strait  of  Messina  we  observe  Scilla  on 
the  left,  and  the  Faro  on  the  right.  Arrival  at  Messina,  see  p.  313. 

The  Coasting  Steambbs  pass  the  promontories  della  Licosa 
and  deUo  Spartivento  and  the  Bay  of  Policastro  during  the  night. 
The  once  powerful  town  of  Policaatro  (4000  inhab.)  was  destroyed 
by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1055,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1542. 

On  the  following  morning,  Monte  PoLlino  (7326  ft.),  which 
tenninates  the  Neapolitan  Apennines,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
mountain,  and  adjoining  it  begin  the  Calabrian  Mti,  As  the  vessel 
proceeds  southwards  to  Paola  we  enjoy  a  succession  of  fine  views. 
The  coast  is  studded  with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  most  of 
them  situated  on  the  heights ,  between  which  valleys  descend  to 
empty  their  brooks  into  the  sea.  Verhiearo  is  seen  somewhat 
inland,  then  Diamante,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliff.  Farther  on, 
Belvedere  with  4600  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain.  Then,  beyond  a  small  promontory,  in  the  bay  to  the 
S.,  lies  CetrarOy  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  anchovy -fishers. 
"We  next  observe  Ouardia,  on  a  lofty  hill,  with  warm  baths ;  then 
Fttscaldo,  with  10,000  Inhab.  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

Faola,  vnth  8500  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  in  a  ravine  and 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  carries  on  an  extensive  oU  and  wine 
trade.    The  town,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Palyciis  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  birthplace  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  founder  of  t> 
mendicant  order  of  Minorites.  —  Diligence  for  Coaenza^  see  p.  2: 
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Aftn  a  halt  of  abDtit  IVa  Itr*  lb®  vaMel.  ifiiuaieB  Ker  vvyige. 
Oa  the  coast  aie  the  Tillages  of  Sam  iMcidOy  FmvMf^nddo^  uidiB«i<- 
monie^  at  th&  back  of  whloh  lises  the  oonsplcoowi  Monte  CaevutiA 
(5050  ft.).  Amantea  next  faMomes  maiille,  supposod  ta  be  tha 
ancient  AmanUa  of  Bruttium.  The  tewmaad  foitieas,.  «reol»d  on 
a  lofty  lock,  were  garrisoned  in  1806  by  royalists,  who  repnlsed  the 
French  troops ;  but,  after  severe  suffemngs  from  famine^  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  following  year.  To  the  S.  of  Amantea 
the  Savuto  falls  into  the  sea.  The  coast  becomes  flat,  and'  less  richly 
cultivated.  Farther  on,  iVioce«a;;  then  past  the  Capo  i^tmra  t^  thft 
Golfo  di  Santa  Euf(6mia,  at  the  ^,  end  of  whloh'  Ues-'— 

Pizio  (see  p.  221 ;  halt  of  1  hr.}» 

At  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  bay  Ues  ISonteleone,  see  p.  221. 

The  steamboat  rounds  Capo  Zamhrone^  and  reaches  Tropea,  an 
ancient  town  (6000  inhab.)  in  a  delightful  situation,  the  climate 
of  which  is  much  extolled.  To  the  S.  is  the  Capo  Vaticano  with  its 
lighthouse,  projecting  far  into  the  sea.  In  the  bay  Ues  Nicotera^ 
near  the  influx  of  the  Mesima,  the  present  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way from  Beggio  (p.  222).  Oioia  Tauro,  see  p.  221.  Soon  after 
Hzzo  is  quitted  the  Lipari  Islands  (B.  33)  become  visible  to  the  W.^ 
StromhoUt  with  its  continually  smoking  orater ,  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous.   Off  Capo  VaUeano  the  Sicilian  mountains  suddenly  appear. 

Pahmi ,  Bagnara,  Scilla ,  see  p.  222.  The  Aspromonte  range* 
with  the  Montalto  (6420  ft.),  looks  uninteresting  from  this  side. 
We  now  enter  the  Strait  of  Idessina^  whifih  presents  a  busy  scene 
during  the  daytime. 

Messina,  see  p.  313. 

2S.  From  Naplierto  Palermo  by  Sea. 

Stbambbs  of  the  Society  Florio  -  Rubattino  daily  in  the  aflerooon  in 
12-13  hra. ;  fares  40  fr.  60,  25  fr.  60  c,  inclnding  provisions  (comp.  pp.  xvlii 
26).  •—  The  pas  senger  should  be  on  dsek  early  next  aomiii|[  to  eatfov  tibtf 
beautiful  approach  to  Sicily  and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour. 

Beyond  Capri  the  steamer  reaches  the  open  sea.  Early  nezjt 
morning  (between  5  and  6  o'cl.)  the  Lipari  Islands  (B.  33)  are  seen 
to  the  S.  (left);  later  the  island  of  Ustica  (p.  276)  to  the  W., 
long  remaining  visible ;  then,  about  10  a.m.,  the  towering  moun- 
tains of  Sicily ;  to  the  extreme  right  is  the  Capo  di  QaUOf  nearer 
rises  Monte  PelUgrino  (2066  ft. ;  p.  268) ,  and  to  the  left  is  the 
Monte  Catalfano  (1230  ft.),  with  a  smaller  pointed  promontory, 
guarding  the  £.  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Palermo.  At  length  we  per- 
ceive the  beautiful  and  extensive  city.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Monte 
Pellegrino  are  the  lofty  Monte  Cuccio  (3445  ft.),  Monreale  (p.  271), 
and  farther  distant  the  Monte  Qriffone,  —  Palermo^  see  Br23. 
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General  Remarks. 

Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  in  one  passage  calls  Sicily  an  ^addition* 
in  another  a  'detached  portion''  of  Italy  \  and  there  is  indeed  not  one  of 
the  surrounding  islands  so  intimately  allied  with  the  great  peninsula 
which  bisects  the  Mediterranean.  Goethe  has  justly  observed  that ,  with- 
out Sicily,  Italy  would  lose  much  of  its  charm:  'the  climate  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled  \  the  beauties  are  innumerable/  This  cannot  fail 
to  be  experienced  by  every  traveller  who  forms  acquaintance  with  this 
'gem  among  islands",  which  is  the  most  important  link  between  Italy, 
Greece,  and  North  Africa,  not  only  in  a  geographical,  but  also  in  a  histor- 
ical and  artistic  sense.  Those  whose  time  and  resources  permit  are  there- 
fore strongly  recommended  to  visit  Sicily  before  proceeding  homewards. 

Plan  of  Tour.  The  best  seasons  for  travelling  in  Sicily  are  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  or  October  and  November.  Even  in  January  the  weather 
is  often  fine  and  settled  (comp.  pp.  231,  232).  The  ascent  of  iBtna  in  spring 
is  possible ,  but  the  best  period  is  August  or  September ,  after  the  first 
showers  of  autumn  have  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

The  principal  points  in  the  island  may  be  visited  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  without  divergence  from  the  railway.  The  following  distri- 
bution of  time  may  be  followed :  —  At  Palermo  3-4  days ;  the  towns  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  island  (Segesta^  SelintmtOt  Mazzara,  Jfarsala^  Trapani) 
4-5  dayn  (Segesta  and  Selinunto  alone  2-3  days) ;  from  Palermo  via  Termini 
to  Ce/alit  1  day  ^  back  via  Termini  and  Boccapalumba  to  Girgenti,  1/2-I  day ; 
at  Oirgtnti  1  day;  from  Girgenti  to  Catania  1  day;  Catania  and  Mt.  ^tna 

2  days;  at  Syracuse  IV2  day;  at  Taormina  1  day;  at  Messina^  with  excur- 
sions to  Reggio  or  Palmi .  2  days.  The  best  mode  of  exploring  the  very 
picturesque  N.  Coast  is  indicated  at  p.  307.  —  Travellers  with  limited  time 
should  begin  at  Messina  and  return  to  Naples  from  Palermo,  as  this  is 
the  only  route  with  daily  steamers. 

The  most  energetic  of  travellers,  however,  will  take  at  least  a  month 
to  exhaust  the  beauties  of  the  island.  The  following  routes  are  the  most 
important:  —  At  Palermo  4-5  days;  by  land  in  4  days,  or  by  steamer 
direct  in  15  hrs.  from  Palermo  to  Messina;  In  the  latter  case  Milazzo 
and  Patii  (Tyndaris)  should  be  visited  from  Messina,  2  days;  Messina, 
with  excursions  as  above,  2-3  days ;   Taormina  1  day ;   Catania  and  jEtna 

3  days;  stay  at  Syracuse  2-3  days;  by  railway  or  steamer  to  Girgenti;  at 
Girgenti  1  day ;  by  land  in  2  da^s  to  Sciaeea^  Selinunto^  and  Castelvetrano ; 
thence  by  Calatafimi  (Segesta)  in  1  day,  or,  if  Marsala  and  Trapani  be 
included,  in  4  days,  to  Palermo. 


Geography  and  Statistics. 

Sicily  (Greek  Sikelia  or  Trinacria)  is  the  largest  Island  In  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  area,  according  to  tbe  official  estimate,  is 
29,241  sq.  kilometres,  but  other  recent  estimates  give  it  at  abont 
25,800  sq.  kllomfetres,  i.  e,  about  10,000  Engl.  sq.  M.  The  form 
of  the  Island  is  an  Irregular  triangle.  Closely  connected  with  Italy 
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\)y  geological  structure  as  well  as  in   geographical  position,  it 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  Apennine  range  which  stretches 
across  the  Mediterranean  from  the  main  trunk  of  Europe  to  Africa, 
a  submerged  prolongation  of  the  range  being  also  distinctly  tra- 
ceable.   The  distance  between  Cape  Boeo  and  Cape  Bon  is  only 
75  M. ,  and  the  depth  in  the  direct  line  never  exceeds  100  fath- 
oms ,  except  in  one  narrow  belt  running  S.E.  towards  the  island 
of  Pantellaria  (248  fathoms),    while  the  Straits  of  Pantellaria, 
separating  Sicily  from  Africa,  are  as  a  rule  not  more  than  50  fath- 
oms deep.    This  submerged  elevation  is  probably  of  volcanic  origin 
(comp.  p.  380).  To  the  N.  of  Sicily  lies  another  volcanic  tract,  the 
eruptions  of  which  have  produced  the  Lipari  Islands*  The  S.£.  portion 
of  the  island  of  Sicily  is  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  Is  connected 
with  the  Malta  Islands  by  a  submarine  table-land.  The  virtual  W. 
apex  of  Sicily  is  formed  by  MaritimOy  the  westemmoftt  of  the  Aega- 
dian  Islands,  which  lie  in  shallow  water.    The  Straits  of  Messina 
are  only  2  M.  wide  at  their  narrowest  point,  and  at  their  shallowest 
part  (near  the  same  point)  51  fathoms  deep ,  while  on  the  N.  and 
E.,  on  the  contrary,  the  shores  of  the  island  descend  abruptly  into 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  sounding  of  no  less  thali 
2000  fathoms  having  been  made  within  about  30  M.  of  CapePassero, 
Uonntaijifl.  Sicily  is  of  a  hilly  or  mountainous  character  through- 
out, and  contains  no  plains  of  any  extent.    It  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  table-land  of  a  mean  level  of  2800-2800  ft.,  somewhat 
tilted  towards  the  N.,  and  higher  at  the  edges  than  in  the  interior. 
The  loftiest  of  the  non- volcanic  summits  are  towards  the  N.,  where 
a  range  of  mountains  runs  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  along  the 
coast ,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Apennine  range  which  tra- 
verses the  Italian  peninsula.    The  continuity  of  the  chain  remains 
unbroken  as  far  the  valley  of  Polizzi,  a  place  of  historical  interest, 
whence  the  Himera  Septentrionalis  (Fiume  Grande)  flows  N.  to  the 
Tyrrhenian,  and  the  Himera  Meridionalis  (Fiume  Salso)  S.  to  the 
African  Sea.    The  W.  part  of  the  range,  which  consists  rather 
of  detached  groups  of  mountains,  is  the  only  one  which  has  received 
a  distinguishing  name  from  the  natives,  who  call  it  the  Madonie,  Its 
highest  summits  are  the  Pi%%o  delV  Antenna  (6480  ft.),  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  island  after  iEtna,  and  the  Monte  Salvatore,  both 
covered  with  snow  during  one  half  of  the  year.  Scientiflc  geographers 
apply  the  name  of  Nebrodic  Mountains  to  the  Madonie  together  with 
the  mountains  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  -^tna  (where  the  Monte  Sori 
attains  a  height  of  6050  ft.),  while  they  distinguish  that  section  of 
the  range  which  abuts  on  the  Straits  of  Messina  as  the  Peloric  Chain 
(the  Monies  Neptunii  or  Pelorides  of  the  ancients). 

To  the  W.  of  the  important  watershed  of  the  two  Himeras  the 
mountains  still  form  a  chain  or  range,  though  of  less  distinct  char- 
acter ,  the  highest  summits  of  which  all  lie  near  the  N.  coast. 
As  we  proceed  towards  the  W. ,  however ,  single  mountains   or 
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isolated  dusters  become  more  prominent,  till  they  end  at  last 
in  the  pyramid  of  Monte  8.  Oiuliano,  the  ancient  EryXj  rising 
precipitously  from  the  sea  and  standing  like  a  gigantic  sentinel  to 
guard  the  W.  coast  of  the  island.  From  this  great  northern  range, 
running  fromE.  to  W.,  various  minor  chains  branch  off  towards  the 
S.  and  S.W.  into  the  heart  of  the  island,  leaving  both  on  the  E. 
and  W.  small  littoral  plains  between  them  and  the  sea. 

In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Island  is  a  mountainous  district  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  geological  character,  united  with  the 
other  mountain-systems  only  by  a  narrow  ridge  near  Oaltagirone. 
In  the  heart  of  it  rises  the  Monte  Lauro  (3230  ft.},  whence  the 
considerable  rivers  of  this  part  of  Sicily  descend  in  all  directions 
through  profound  ravines  and  valleys,  the  sides  of  which  are 
honeycombed  with  caverns.  These  erosions  reveal  to  us  the  fact, 
that ,  while  the  surface  of  the  mountain  consists  chiefly  of  tertiary 
shell-limestone ,  this  formation  alternates  lower  down  with  strata 
of  dark  volcanic  rock.  Nearly  the  whole  remainder  of  the  island, 
particularly  the  districts  in  the  middle,  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W., 
is  also  composed  of  the  tertiary  formation.  To  this  formation, 
represented  mainly  by  marl,  clay,  and  gypsum,  belong  extensive 
deposits  of  sulphur  and  rock-salt,  the  first  of  which  contribute  so 
materially  to  Sicily's  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  the  latter  are 
as  yet  almost  untouched.  The  sulphur-strata  extend  westwards  as 
far  as  the  secondary  mountain-ranges  near  Salemi  and  Partanna, 
and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Judica  and  Bammacca. 
Whatever  part  of  the  interior  of  the  island  the  traveller  visits, 
he  is  sure  to  stumble  upon  a  sulphur-mine,  or  meet  long  trains  of 
waggons  or  mules  conveying  this  'yellow  gold'  of  Sicily  to  the  coast. 
The  richest  mines  are  s.t  Lereara  (p.  292),  situated  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Tyrrhenian  and  African  Seas,  to  theN.  of  Girgenti,  and 
near  Caltanissetta  (p.  299).  —  The  tertiary  formations  in  Sicily 
attain  a  most  unwonted  altitude;  the  huge  rock  on  which  lies  Castro- 
giovanni,  the  historical  Enna  (p.  300),  rears  its  head  no  less  than 
3270  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
coast,  with  the  ramifications  extending  to  the  Eryx  and  the  Monte 
San  Oalogero  near  Soiacca,  belong  to  the  secondary  formations,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  calcareous  limestone.  This  limestone  is  perforated 
by  numerous  caverns,  in  which  the  bones  of  huge  pachydermata, 
denizens  of  the  country  before  its  separation  from  the  African  con- 
tinent, and  various  prehistoric  antiquities  are  frequently  found. — 
The  Peloric  range  and  the  mountains  of  the  N.  coast  from  Messina 
to  Cape  Cdtavd  are  composed  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  primary  for- 
mations, but  their  bases  are  overlaid  with  strata  of  recent  tertiary 
deposits,  BO  that  the  older  formation  seldom  comes  to  light  on  the 
coast  itself.  The  identity  of  the  geological  structure  of  this  part  of 
the  island  with  that  of  Calabria  is  a  proof  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  Sicily  and  the  Italian  peninsula.    The  rock  of  Scylla 
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(p.  222),  Yisible  from  the  Faro,  and  the  peninenla  of  Milazzo 
{^,  312),  are  both  formed  of  flne-grained  granite  and  gneiss.  The 
S.  margins  of  the  Peloric  Mts.  and  of  the  Aspromonte  (p.  218) 
consist  of  clay-slate. 

Mt,  JEtna  (10,870  ft.),  the  loftiest  monntain  in  Sicily  and  the 
largest  yolcano  in  Europe,  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  and  is 
completely  detached  from  the  other  mountains  by  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  Simeto  and  Alcantara,  The  -watershed  between  these  riyers, 
however,  near  the  Lake  of  Ourrita,  which  is  sometimes  quite  dry, 
attains  a  considerable  height  (3790  ft.).  The  district  in  which  this 
great  volcano  rises  has  evidently  been  at  one  time  a  bay  of  the 
sea ,  still  recognisable  in  the  plain  of  Catania.  The  mountain  is 
capped  with  snow  throughout  the  year,  except  during  a  few  weeks 
in  summer ,  while  in  some  of  the  gullies  the  snow  never  melts 
entirely. 

The  Coasts  of  Sicily  are  as  a  rule  steep  and  rocky,  short  reaches 
of  flat  coast  being  found  in  the  gulfs  of  Catania  and  Terranova, 
and  to  the  S.  of  Trapani  only.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Sicilian  coast 
is  found  in  the  numerous  narrow  peninsulas  lying  in  front  of  it, 
which  have  in  comparatively  recent  times  only  ceased  to  be  islands, 
and  which  almost  invariably  form  good  harbours.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  peninsulas  of  Syracuse^  Augusta,  Trapani ,  and.  Milazzo. 
The  strikingly  picturesque  Monte  Pellegrino ,  near  Palermo,  "was 
at  one  time  an  island  off  the  coast ,  and  the  sickle-shaped  piece 
of  land  which  forms  the  harbour  is  also  of  very  recent  geological 
formation.  To  these  capacious  natural  harbours  falls  to  be  added 
the  artificial  one  of  Palermo ,  the  somewhat  Inadequate  successor 
of  the  famous  ancient  harbour,  which  has  been  gradually  silted  up 
during  the  geological  elevation  of  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  The  same 
cause  has  rendered  the  fine  harbour  of  Trapani  almost  useless. 
The  S.  coast  is  perfectly  destitute  of  natural  harbours ,  and  there- 
fore unapproachable  in  stormy  weather;  but  artificial  harbours 
have  recently  been  constructed  at  great  expense  at  Porto  EmpC' 
docle  and  Licata. 

The  Bivers  of  Sicily  are  very  numerous ,  but  none  of  them 
are  large ,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  all  dry  up  in  summer. 
The  district  of  primary  formations  In  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  does 
not  contain  a  single  perennial  water-course ,  but  many  broad  Fiu- 
mare ,  or  river-beds ,  filled  after  heavy  rain  with  turbulent  and 
destructive  torrents ,  which  carry  down  large  masses  of  the  easily 
detached  rock,  and  refuse  to  be  confined  within  embankments, 
often  causing  widespread  devastation.  The  stony  beds  of  the 
*fiumare'  are  sometimes  upwards  of  Y2  M*  ^de  at  the  mouth,  and 
even  in  winter  are  traversed  by  a  mere  thread  of  water  only. 
The  numerous  streams  towards  the  S.E.,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  porous,  honeycombed  limestone  hills,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
comparatively  copious  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.    Water 
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may  generally  be  fonnd  by  digging  below  the  dry  beds  of  the 
flumare  even  in  summer.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  (In  the 
Map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook  the  watercourses  which  dry  up 
in  summer  are  coloured  brown,  and  those  which  contain  water 
throughout  the  whole  year  are  blue.) 

The  splendid  Forests  with  which  Sicily  was  originally  covered, 
and  which  yielded  the  admirable  ship-building  timber  mentioned 
so  often  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  domination,  have 
been  disappearing  so  rapidly  under  the  axe  of  the  woodman  since 
the  16th  cent.,  and  especially  since  the  beginning  of  this  cent., 
that  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
island  is  now  under  wood.  In  the  11th  cent,  the  Monte  Lauro  was 
still  clothed  vTith  forests  of  pines  and  flr ,  and  in  the  15th  cent, 
the  Monte  Pellegrino,  now  conspicuous  for  its  baldness,  was  clothed 
with  underwood.  The  only  considerable  forests  are  those  of  ^Etna 
and  the  mountains  on  the  N.  coast ,  the  finest  of  which  are  the 
Caronian  Forest  and  the  Bosco  di  Ficuzza  on  the  Busambra,  where 
the  Bourbon  sovereigns  used  to  hunt  when  they  resided  at  Palermo. 
These  woods  consist  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  elms,  ashes,  etc.,  and  are 
carpeted  with  thick  green  underwood  like  the  woods  of  Central 
Europe ,  while  others  nearer  the  coast  and  in  lower  situations  con- 
sist mainly  of  isolated  evergreen  oaks  {jQuercus  JleXj  Quercus  Suber^ 
etc.).  Pine-forests  are  found  in  the  ^Etna  region  only.  The  Macchie^ 
a  kind  of  thicket  of  dense ,  almost  impenetrable ,  and  often  thorny 
bushes,  5-6  ft.  high,  peculiar  to  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  growing  on  the  denuded  sites  of  former  forests ,  are  less  com- 
mon in  Sicily  than  in  neighbouring  lands. 

Products  and  Cultivation.  The  current  impression  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  area  of  Sicily  is  cultivated ,  is  quite  er- 
roneous. In  1857  it  was  estimated  that  about  200,000  acres  only 
were  unproductive,  and  1,600,000  acres  under  pasture,  leaving 
5,500,000  acres,  or  3/^  of  the  whole  area,  under  cultivation.  Since 
that  date ,  moreover,  a  large  proportion ,  probably  about  one -half, 
of  these  unproductive  lands  have  been  reclaimed ,  chiefly  through 
the  partition  of  large  estates  falling  into  the  hands  of  government 
on  the  failure  of  heirs.  The  value  of  pasture  in  Sicily  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  an  annual  rental  of  25,000  fr.  has  been 
paid  for  the  apparently  barren  Mte.  Pellegrino  near  Palermo. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  formerly  restricted  almost  entirely 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  but  the  culture  of  trees,  especially  of 
the  Citri  (the  generic  term  for  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons),  is  now 
found  to  be  still  more  lucrative,  and  assumes  ever-increasing  pro- 
portions. According  to  an  estimate  made  between  1870  and  1880, 
in  the  Conca  d'Oro  near  Palermo  the  yield  of  a  hectare  (2^2  acres) 
of  lemon-trees  averages  4225  fr.,  and  that  of  a  hectare  of  orange- 
trees  2880  fr.  per  annum.  The  orange  and  lemon  harvest  lasts  from 
November  to  March,  but  the  fruit  does  not  thoroughly  ripen  till 
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Jannary.  These  fruits  are  cultiTated  most  sednlously  on  the  N. 
coast  from  Partinico  to  Messina,  and  on  the  £.  coast  as  far  S.  as 
Catania.  This  branch  of  agriculture  is  interesting,  not  only  from 
an  economical  hut  also  from  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view.  The 
constant  attention  which  the  Oitri  demand  renders  it  impossihle 
for  the  agricultural  lahourers  to  live  in  crowded  yillages,  often 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  daily  work ;  so  that  this  branch 
of  agriculture  tends  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  population, 
and  contributes  to  improve  their  moral  condition.  The  people  are 
now  beginning  to  descend  from  their  rocky  nests  (p.  233)  and  settle 
among  the  fields.  About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  island  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  the  products  of 
which  are  exported  to  the  value  of  140,000,000  fr.  annually,  a  sum 
that  will  appear  still  more  considerable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  islanders  themselves  subsist  entirely  on 
wheaten  bread,  fruit,  and  fish. 

Another  prevalent  error  with  regard  to  Sicily  is  that  its  fertility 
has  decreased.  Rain  still  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the 
fruits  of  the  field  as  plentiful  now  as  of  yore ,  in  spite  of  the  poor 
agricultural  implements  and  the  want  of  manuring.  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Beans,  which  form  almost  the  only  crops,  cover  all  the  avail- 
able level  districts  in  the  island.  The  concentration  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  a  few  large  villages,  the  peculiarity  of  the  farm-tenure, 
the  inferiority  of  the  agricultural  implements,  and  the  occasional 
deficiency  of  hands,  are  unfavourable  to  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  fields  on  the  N.  and  E.  coasts,  like  those  in 
Sardinia  and  N.  Africa,  are  enclosed  by  Cactus-hedges  (Opuntia 
Ficus  Jndica  and  Opuntia  Amyclaea),  which  frequently  attain  a 
considerable  height.  Their  fruit ,  the  cactus-fig ,  of  a  sweetish, 
somewhat  insipid  taste,  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  in 
autumn  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  bread . 
Sumach  (^Rhus  coriaria,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  tann- 
ing and  as  a  black  dye)  and  Linseed  are  among  the  staple  ex- 
ports. Other  products  exported,  besides  the  Oitri  and  their  es- 
sential oils,  are  almonds,  olive  oil,  wine  (Marsala,  Riposte,  Oa- 
tania,  Yittoria ,  and  Siracusa) ,  nuts ,  capers ,  pistachios ,  manna, 
liquorice,  lentils,  and  raisins.  The  chief  animal  products  are  silk, 
hides,  wool,  anchovies,  tunny-fish,  and  eantharides.  Mineral  pro- 
ducts :  sulphur ,  salt ,  and  marble.  The  island  possesses  no  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  or  of  coal.  Many  of  the  merchants  are  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss,  who  have  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  the 
English ,  but  the  Sicilians  themselves  are  now  beginning  to  turn 
their  attention  more  zealously  to  commerce.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Sicily,  as  well  as  Italy, 
pass  through  the  hands  of  Swiss  and  German  merchants.  The  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  exports  and  imports  are  untrustworthy ,  but 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  former  are  much  the  more  considerable. 
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Climate.  The  climate  of  Sicily,  apart  from  the  not  nnfreqnent 
storms  of  winter,  is  &  most  delightfnl  one,  and  in  eqnahleness 
is  second  to  that  of  Madeira  alone.  This  is  especially  trne  of  the 
climate  of  Palermo,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  as  a 
winter  residence  for  intalids.  Catania  is  somewhat  colder  in 
winter,  and  is  moreoTer  exposed  to  sndden  changes  of  temperature 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  Mt.  JEtna,,  Messina  and  Syracuse 
are  windy  places. 

In  Sicily  the  year  consists  of  two  seasons  only ,  the  rainy  and 
the  dry.  The  Raint  Season  corresponds  with  the  winter  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  is  marked  by  a  fall  of  temperature.  The  freezing- 
point  ,  however ,  is  seldom  reached ,  except  occasionally  just  be- 
fore dawn ,  and  there  are  few  winter  days  when  one  cannot  sit 
comfortably  in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  rainy 
season  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  is  ushered  in  by  thunder-storms  in  September  and  October, 
sets  in  steadily  in  November,  generally  relaxes  somewhat  in  Jan- 
uary, ends  towards  the  close  of  March ,  and  is  followed  by  a  few 
violent  thunder-storms  in  April  and  May.  In  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, but  particularly  in  July,  almost  no  rain  falls,  but  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  Continuous  rain  is,  how- 
ever, rare,  even  in  the  wet  season,  and  there  are  seldom  more  than 
a  dozen  days  in  the  year  absolutely  without  sunshine.  Cicero's 
remark  on  Syracuse ,  that  the  sun  shines  there  every  day  without 
exception,  is  almost  literally  true.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in 
December,  next  to  which  are  February  and  March.  In  Palermo  it 
averages  22  inches  per  annum,  of  which  3  in.  fall  in  December 
and  only  about  ^/q  in.  in  July;  in  Syracuse  the  rain-fall  is  16  in., 
with  practically  none  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Wheat  is  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  reaped  shortly  after  their  close. 

The  Winds  also  vary  in  accordance  with  these  two  divisions  of 
the  year.  From  October  to  March  the  rainy  W.S.W.  wind,  blowing 
from  the  ecjuatorial  regions,  prevails;  from  May  to  August  the 
prevalent  wind  blows  from  the  N.E.,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  trade-winds  from  beyond  the  N.  pole;  while  in  April  and 
September  these  winds  blow  alternately.  Violent  winds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scirocco ,  are  rare ,  and  the  barometrical  changes 
are  on  the  whole  slight.  The  Scirocco,  one  of  the  hot  periodical 
storm-winds ,  which  blow  from  the  Sahara  in  all  directions ,  is 
among  the  few  drawbacks  to  the  climate  of  Sicily.  It  visits  Palermo, 
where  it  is  particularly  disagreeable,  about  twelve  times  a  year, 
and  may  occur  in  any  month,  though  it  is  most  frequent  and  most 
violent  in  April  and  the  short  transitionary  seasons  generally.  On 
the  E.  coast  it  is  generally  charged  with  moisture,  but  at  Palermo 
It  is  hot  and  dry.  The  highest  temperature  ever  observed  in  the 
shade  at  Palermo  (105^  Fahr.)  was  registered  during  the  scirocco. 
During  its  continuance  the  sky  is  of  a  dull,  leaden  appearance, 
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often  with  a  tinge  of  red,  occasioned  by  the  columns  of  dnst 
which  the  storm  frequently  brings  with  it  from  a  long  distance.  If 
rain  falls,  these  fine  particles  of  dust  occasion  the  phenomenon 
known  as  'blood  rain',  which  may  be  easily  collected  on  the  fo- 
liage of  the  trees.  The  effect  of  the  scirocco,  often  less  felt  at  first 
by  yisitors  from  the  N.  than  by  the  natiyes,  is  to  occasion  a  diffl- 
cnlty  of  breathing  and  lassitude,  which  unfit  one  for  work,  espe- 
cially of  a  mental  nature.  The  scirocco,  however,  often  lasts  for  a 
few  hours  only,  and  rarely  for  more  than  three  days. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Sicily  arises  from 
the  comparatiyely  slight  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  The  heat  at  Palermo  in  summer  is  less  than  at  Milan  or 
Florence,  while  the  winters  are  remarkably  mild  and  equable.  The 
mean  temperature  in  August,  the  hottest  month,  is  78°  Fahr.,  and 
in  January,  the  coldest  month,  52®,  the  difference  being  26®  only, 
while  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  64®.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature yet  recorded  at  the  observatory  at  Palermo  has  been  35®,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  mercury  occasionally  descends  3-4®  below  the 
freezing-point  in  the  early  morning  almost  every  winter.  During 
December,  January,  February,  and  March  the  thermometer  remains 
at  almost  the  same  level ,  and  abrupt  changes  are  very  rare.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  at  Palermo  is  about  12®,  in  winter 
less,  and  on  some  days  not  more  than  4-5®.  Catania  has  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  65® ;  in  summer  it  is  warmer  than  Palermo, 
and  in  winter  colder.  The  mean  temperature  in  August  is  81®  and 
that4)f  January  50®,  showing  a  range  of  31®.  The  daily  range  of 
temperature  is  also  somewhat  greater  (1272-1^*0}  ^^^  ^  difference 
of  41®  has  been  noticed  within  24  hours. 

In  spite  of  those  climatic  advantages,  the  traveller  in  winter 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  very  abrupt  differences  of  temper- 
ature in  passing  from  the  sun  into  the  shade ,  and  also  against  the 
very  rapid  fall  of  temperature  frequently  perceived  in  wet  weather. 
For  Palermo,  see  p.  248. 

The  Population  of  the  island  at  the  end  of  1889  was  about 
3,265,688,  or  on  an  average  289  souls  per  Engl.  sq.  M.  National 
schools  have  been  established  everywhere  under  the  new  regime, 
and  the  towns  now  possess  commercial  (^scuola  tecnica  and  istituto 
tecnico)  and  grammar  schools,  but  the  number  of  'analfabeti'  (per- 
sons who  can  neither  read  nor  write)  still  amounts  to  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  population  (®/ioths  in  1864). 

Districts.  From  the  Saracen  period  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  island  was  divided  into  three  districts :  the 
Val  (WeUia,  i.e,  province)  di  Demone^  the  N.E.  portion;  the  Vol 
di  Noto,  the  S.E.  part;  and  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  to  the  S.W.  Since 
1817  it  has  been  divided  into  seven  prefectures  :  (1)  Palermo^  (2) 
Trapani^  (3)  Oirgenti,  (4)  Caltanissetta^  (5)  Catonta,  (6)  Siracusa, 
(7)  Messina. 
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Towns.  The  principal  towns  are  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania, 
Modica,  Trapani,  Termini,  Adlreale,  and  Caltagirone.  Of  the  120- 
130  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  contain  above  10,000  in- 
hab.  npwards  of  one-i^narter  belong  to  Sicily.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  constant  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  predatory  incursions  of  barbarians,  and  the  insecure  state  of 
the  country,  it  was  unsafe  for  the  peasantry  to  live  in  villages,  and 
this  class  has  therefore  mainly  contributed  to  swell  the  population 
of  the  towns. 


Historical  Notice. 

1.  Folltical  History. 

First  Pebiod.  According  to  the  traditions  of  ancient  Greek 
mariners,  Sicily  was  once  inhabited  by  Cyclopes,  Gigantes,  Loto- 
phagi,  LsBstrygones,  etc.,  whom  Sicilian  historians  have  endea- 
voured to  classify  into  iron- workers,  stone-workers ,  farmers,  and 
gardeners.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  a  prehistoric 
race,  the  only  certain  traces  of  whom  are  the  flint  implements 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  island  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  stone 
monuments.  They  were  followed  by  the  Sicani^  who  were  believed 
by  some  authorities  to  be  of  Iberian,  by  others  of  Celtic  origin.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  they  belonged  to  an  Italian  race. 
They  dwelt  at  first  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island ,  but  within  the 
period  embraced  in  history  are  found  only  in  the  W.,  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Hykkara)  and  the  Libyan  Sea.  The  deserted  terri- 
tory of  the  Sicani  to  the  E.  was  taken  possession  of  before  B.C. 
1000  by  the  Sikeli,  a  tribe  related  to  the  Latins,  which,  as  some 
authorities  believe,  had  already  had  a  warlike  history  and  made 
maritime  raids  upon  Egypt.  They  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
island,  in  the  middle  of  its  E.  half,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Symiethus,  and  on  the  N.  coast.  Their  principal  towns  were :  S, 
Hybla,  Menae  (Mineo),  Morgantium,  N.  Hybla  (Patemd),  Centuripe, 
Agyrion  (Agira),  Aaaorua  (Asaro),  Aluntium  (S.  Marco),  and 
Agathymum  (near  C.  Orlando}.  The  Phanicicma,  coming  from 
the  E.,  founded  numerous  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Elymi, 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Trojans,  occupied  Segesta,  Eryx 
(with  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite),  EnteUa,  and  other  settlements. 
The  Greeks  make  their  appearance  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  735,  when 
the  Ionian  Theocles  of  Chalcis  (or  Athens)  founded  Naxos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cantara.  During  the  following  year  Dorians  from 
Corinth  under  Archias  founded  Syracuse ;  and  in  728  Megara  Hy- 
blaea,  another  Dorian  colony,  was  settled  by  Lamis  of  Megara. 
Zankle  (afterwards  Messana)  was  peopled  by  lonians,  who  also 
founded  Leontinoi  and  Catana  (729).     A  Dorian  character  was 
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impressed  upon  the  S.  coast  by  the  foundation  of  Oela  (TerranoYa) 
by  Hhodlans  and  Oetans  in  689)  of  Selinus  by  Megara  In  628,  and 
of  Aeragcu  (Glrgenti)  by  Gela  In  581.  The  Dorians  also  made 
themseltes  masters  of  the  S.E.  comer  of  Sldly  through  the  Syra- 
cnsan  colonies  of  il0ra«  (664),  Cn^m^nae  (624),  and  Camarina  (599). 
Himera  (648),  the  only  Greek  colony  on  the  N.  coast,  was  a  joint 
settlement,  in  which  the  Ionian  element  preponderated.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  Liparl  Islands  in  B.O.  580  marks  the  close  of  the 
spread  of  the  Hellenic  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Semitic  reaction.  The  PhoBuicians,  who  on  the  approach  of  the 
Greeks  had  retired  to  Solus  (or  Soloeis)^  Panormiis,  and  Motye,  now 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Carthage  and  thus 
imposed  a  check  upon  the  farther  progress  of  Hellenisation.  The 
Sikelians  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island,  however,  became  almost 
entirely  subject  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  colonies  ,  as  they  grew  in  population ,  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  internal  dissensions  between  the  different  classes  of 
citizens.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  codes  of  law,  of  which  that 
of  Charondas  of  Gatana  is  the  most  famous,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  tyrannies ,  a  form  of  government  which  attained  its  most  char- 
acteristic development  in  this  island.  The  most  notorious  of  the 
ancient  tyrants  was  Phcdaris  of  Acragas,  About  the  year  500  we  And 
tyrants  ruling  over  most  of  the  cities,  of  whom  Oelon  of  Syracuse 
and  Theron  of  Acragas,  united  by  ties  of  family  and  interest,  rescued 
the  Greek  sway  from  the  perils  which  threatened  it,  when,  at  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Persian  War,  the  Greeks  of  the  western  sea  were 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  480,  however,  the  Greek  cause 
was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  the  Salamis  of  Sicily.  The 
short  but  brilliant  golden  age  of  Hellenic  Sicily  now  began,  sullied 
only  by  the  destruction  of  the  Chalddlan  towns  of  the  E.  coast  by 
Gelon  and  Hlero.  The  greater  number  of  the  temples  and  aqueducts 
at  Syracuse,  Glrgenti,  Selinunto,  Himera,  etc.,  the  ruins  of  which 
excite  such  admiration  at  the  present  day,  were  erected  between  480 
and  450.  But  internal  municipal  struggles,  fomented  by  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  different  cities,  and  the  renewed  antagonism  of 
the  Doric  and  loUic-Achaean  elements  paved  the  way  for  a  cata- 
strophe, to  which  the  great  Athenian  campaign  against  Syracuse  in 
413  contributed.  Previously  to  this  the  Greeks  had  a  formidable 
enemy  to  subdue  in  Ducetius  of  Netum(Noto),  who  united  the  towns 
of  the  Sikell  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Greeks  (461-440),  but  this 
league  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  united  forces  of  Syracuse 
and  Acragas.  "WTiat  the  Sicilians  had  failed  in  effecting  was  now 
attempted  with  more  success  by  the  great  power  of  Africa.  The 
Carthaginians  now  began  their  most  formidable  attacks.  Sellnus 
and  Himera  were  destroyed  by  them  in  409,  Acragas  taken  In  406, 
Gela  and  Camarina  conquered  and  rendered  tributary  to  Carthage 
In  405,  and  Messana  razed  to  the  ground  in  396.  These  events  were 
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Instmment&l  in  causing  the  rise  of  Dionysius  J.  in  Syracuse  (406), 
who  extended  and  fortified  the  town,  and  after  a  war  of  rarled 
success  finally  drove  hack  the  Carthaginians  in  382  to  the  Halycus 
(Platani).  Down  to  his  death  in  367  Dlonysius  was  master  of  the 
destinies  of  Syracuse,  and  with  it  of  Sicily;  the  greater  part  of  Magna 
GraBcia  was  also  suhject  to  his  sway,  and  he  even  interrened  seyeral 
times  with  effect  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself.  Syracuse  nerer  again 
attained  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  power.  On  his  death  dissensions  hegan 
anew.  Dionysius  IL  was  inferior  to  his  father,  and  Dion  able  as  a 
philosopher  only.  TimoUon^  howoTor,  succeeded  in  343-336  in 
restoring  some  degree  of  order,  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  340  on 
the  Crimissus  (Belice),  and  again  restricted  their  territory  to  the 
W.  of  the  Halycus.  But  eyen  his  brilliant  example  availed  little 
to  arrest  the  Increasing  degeneracy  of  the  people.  In  317-289 
AgathocUa  usurped  the  soTereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  in  310  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  the  dty,  although  unsuccessfully.  The 
brilliant  African  campaign  of  Agathocles  was  without  enduring  re- 
sult. Pyrrhus  too,  who  had  wrested  the  whole  island  as  far  as  Lily- 
bseum  from  the  Carthaginians,  soon  quitted  it  again  for  Italy  (278- 
276),  dissatisfied  with  the  preyailing  anarchy  and  disunion.  In 
274  Hiero  II,  usurped  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse.  His  siege  of  Mes- 
sana,  of  which  Campanlan  mercenaries,  or  Mamertines,  had  treach- 
erously taken  possession ,  compelled  the  latter  to  sue  for  Roman 
aid.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians ,  who  had 
supported  Hiero,  now  began.  The  chequered  contest  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  Sicily  lasted  from  264  to  241.  Hiero ,  who  in  263  had 
become  an  ally  of  Rome,  ruled  over  a  small  independent  kingdom 
on  the  E.  coast,  even  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians. 
After  the  death  of  Hiero  n.  his  successor  H{eroni/m<i«  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hannibal,  in  consequence  of  which  Syracuse  was  besieged 
by  Marcellus  in  214-212,  taken,  and  sacked.  In  210,  after  the 
conquest  of  Agrigentum ,  the  island  became  the  first  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  divided  into  two  districts  or  quaesturs,  Lilybaetana 
(with  the  capital  Lilybseum,  now  Marsala)  and  Syracusana. 

SficoND  Pbbiod.  At  first  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  which  had  suffered  seriously  during 
the  protracted  wars,  with  a  view  to  render  Sicily  a  more  profitable 
province.  The  system  of  cultivation  borrowed  from  the  Carthagi- 
nians was  Indeed  successfully  employed  in  rendering  Sicily  the 
granary  of  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
the  Servile  Wars  (139-131  and  104-101),  which  devastated  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Punic  wars.  Under  the  Roman 
governors  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Sicily  steadily  declined.  The 
notorious  Verres  in  particular  impoverished  it  greatly  during  his 
term  of  office  in  73-71.  The  civil  war  between  Oetavianus  and 
Sextus  PompeiuSj  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  (43-36) 
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bat  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  the  naval  battle  of  Nanlochns  (on 
the  N.  coast,  near  MylsB),  also  accelerated  its  min,  so  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  repeople  the  island  and  re-erect 
the  towns.  Little  is  known  of  its  internal  affairs  after  this  date. 
With  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  Gh£istl&.nity  in  Sicily  numer- 
ous traditions  are  current,  and  are  preserved  in  the  different  mar- 
tyrologies.  It  is  recorded  (Acts  xxviii.  12)  that  St.  Paul  landed 
at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Borne  and  spent  three  days  there, 
and  the  evidence  of  monuments  goes  to  confirm  the  local  legends 
of  missionaries  from  the  £.,  and  to  refute  the  later  pretensions  of 
Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Sicily.  Syracuse 
would  thus  seem  to  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  new 
religion  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  it  had 
become  practically  the  universal  faith,  though  heathens  still  existed 
in  Sicily  down  to  the  6th  century. 

E3  After  another  servile  war  had  devastated  the  country  (A.D. 
259),  Syracuse  began,  in  278,  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barian hordes,  when  it  was  plundered  by  a  mere  handful  of  wan- 
dering Franks.  In  B.C.  27  Sicily  had  become  the  first  of  the  ten 
senatorial  provinces ,  according  to  Augustuses  distribution  of  the 
empire,  and  then  a  province  of  the  diocese  of  Italy,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Diocletian ;  but  in  395  it  was  separated  from  the 
W.  and  attached  to  the  E.  empire,  whereby  it  escaped  the  fate  of 
neither.  In  440  Oeiserich  besieged  Palermo  and  conquered  Lily- 
bffium  (Marsala).  Odoacer  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and 
the  island  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths,  In  535 
Belisarius  brought  it  under  the  sway  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  who 
retained  it  till  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs.  —  The  Romish  church 
had  great  possessions  in  Sicily,  and  Pope  Gregory  I.  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  cultivation  of  the  island.  Constans  IT.  even 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  E.  empire  to  Syracuse  in  663,  but  he 
was  murdered  there  in  668,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs  the  following  year. 

Thibd  Pbbiod.    In  827  the  Saracens,  under  Ased^ibn^Fordtj 
on  the  invitation  of  the  governor  Euphemius,  landed  near  Mazzara. 
Four  years  later  Palermo  fell  into  their  hands ,  and  that  city  now 
became  the  capital ,  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  island.    The 
Saracens,  conquering  one  city  after  another,  overran  the  whole  is- 
land, and  in  878  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Ibrahim -ibn^  Ahmed. 
Although  the  Christians  could  now  maintain  themselves  in  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  island  only,  and  even  there  were  deprived  of 
?aormina  in  902,  and  finally  of  Bametta  in  965,  yet  the  establish- 
aent  of  a  lasting  peace  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  antagonism 
►etween  their  Arabian  and  Berber  conquerors,  which  continually 
ed  to  sanguinary  conflicts.   To  these  evils  were  added  the  changes 
of  dynasty.    At  first  the  Aghlabites  of  Kairvan  ruled.    Then  Sicily 
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became  an  independent  emirate  under  the  Fatimite  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  The  latter  half  of  the  10th  cent,  was  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  Sicily  under  the  Mohammedan  sway.  But  the  sanguinary 
struggles  of  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites  in  Africa,  where  the  Zirites 
had  usurped  the  supremacy,  were  soon  transplanted  hither,  and 
the  insurrection  of  several  cities  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the 
Arabian  dynasty.  In  spite  of  these  unfayourable  circumstances, 
the  prosperity  of  the  island  had  during  this  period  considerably 
increased,  and  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  had  progressed 
so  greatly  that  the  Norman  conquerors  found  the  island  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11th  cent.,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  island  had  been  made  by  George  Maniaces, 
a  Greek ,  in  1038-41 ,  Robert  and  Roger  dt  Hauteville ,  sons  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville  in  Normandy,  went  to  Italy  on  the  invi- 
tation of  their  elder  brothers,  who  had  declared  themselves 
Counts  of  Apulia.  Robert,  subsequently  sumamed  Ouiscard,  i.e. 
*the  Shrewd',  compelled  the  pope  to  invest  him  with  the  Duchy 
of  Apulia,  and  then,  after  Ibn-Thimna  of  Syracuse  had  already  in- 
voked his  aid,  proceeded  from  Mileto  with  his  brother  Roger  to  con- 
quer Sicily  in  1061.  The  first  expedition  did  not  immediately 
produce  the  desired  result.  But  ten  years  later  they  returned,  and 
by  1090  the  entire  island  was  subdued.  The  line  of  Robert  Guiscard 
having  become  extinct  in  1 127 ,  the  second  son  of  Roger,  Count 
Roger  IL ,  united  the  whole  of  the  Norman  conquests  under  his 
sceptre,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  king  at  Palermo  in 
1130.  During  his  reign  Sicily  prospered,  and  its  fleets  conquered 
the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  wrested  a  portion  of 
ancient  Greece  (Romania).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son 
William  (1154-66),  sumamed  by  the  monkish  and  feudal  chroni- 
clers Hhe  Bad\  who  was  followed  by  his  son  William  IL ,  ^ihe 
Oood*  (d.  1189).  After  the  death  of  the  latter  a  contest  as  to  the 
succession  arose.  William  II.  had  given  his  aunt  Constanetj 
daughter  of  Roger,  to  Henry  V/.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in 
marriage,  and  that  monarch  now  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  The  Si- 
cilians, however,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Tancred ,  of 
LeecCy  a  natural  son  of  Roger.  On  his  death  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  JIL,  whom  Henry  VI.  had  less  diffi- 
culty in  subduing  (1194).  Henry  did  not  long  enjoy  his  conquest, 
and  died  at  Messina  in  1197.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  as  Frederick  I,  of  Sicily,  whose  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Sicily  have  been  so  highly  extolled  by  posterity.  In  1250-54 
his  second  son  Conrad  occupied  the  throne ;  then  Manfred  until 
the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266 ;  and  in  1268  Charles  of  Anjou 
caused  the  last  scion  of  the  Germanic  imperial  house  to  be  exe- 
cuted (see  p.  39). 

FouBTH  Pbbiod.    Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence  maintained 
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his  aapiemacy  In  Sicily,  with  which  he  had  been  inTested  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  for  but  a  brief  period.  The  massacre  of  the  Sicilian 
Vcapert  (1282)  was  an  expiation  of  the  death  of  Conradin.  Messina 
defended  itself  heroically  against  the  attacks  of  Charles ;  and  Peter 
of  Aragon,  son-in-law  of  Manfred ,  became  master  of  the  island. 
But  its  decline  dates  from  this  period.  It  was  repeatedly  devastated 
by  the  interminable  wars  with  the  Anjons  of  Naples,  while  the  no- 
bility, such  as  the  Chiaramonte  and  the  Yentlmiglla,  attained  to 
such  power  as  to  render  systematic  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  gOYornment  impossible.  In  1410,  when  Sicily  became  an  ap- 
panage of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Spain ,  it  still  retained 
its  freedom  of  internal  administration.  But  this  yery  priyllege 
proved  prejudicial  to  it,  whilst  its  external  defence  against  the 
barbarians  was  neglected.  During  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
many  medleyal  institutions  were  swept  away  by  the  advance  of  ci- 
vilisation, and  In  1812  Sicily  was  finally  rescued  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  medlaBval  feudal  state.  In  that  year,  the  Sicilian  Es- 
tates, under  the  influence  of  the  English  general  Lord  WiUiam  H, 
C.  Bentinchf  whose  troops  were  then  protecting  the  Island  against 
Napoleon,  passed  a  constitution  on  the  English  model.  But  three 
years  later  this  was  again  abr(  gated.  The  misrule  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  popular  antipathy  t(i  the  union  with  Naples ,  led  to  a  san- 
guinary revolt  on  July  14th,  1820,  which,  however,  was  repressed 
by  the  Neapolitan  generals,  Floreatan  Pepe  and  Coletta.  The  cholera 
epidemic,  also,  of  1837,  which  the  people  attributed  to  the  fault  of 
the  government,  was  followed  by  renewed  disturbances.  At  the  re- 
volution of  Jan.  12th,  1848,  Sicily  appointed  a  government  of  its 
own  under  the  noble  Buggitro  Settimo,  and  maintained  Its  inde- 
pendence against  Naples  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  people  at  this  time  were  the  Marchese  Torrearsa^  Prince  ButerOj 
Stabile f  La  Farina^  and  the  brothers  Amari.  In  September  1848, 
however,  Messina  was  laid  partly  in  ruins  by  the  fleet  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  ('Re  Bomba') ,  in  the  following  April  Catania  was  cap- 
tured, and  in  May  Palermo.  During  these  struggles  the  inspiriting 
idea  of  a  comprehenslre  national  unity  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
Sicilians ,  and  when  in  1860  Northern  Italy  became  united  under 
the  house  of  Savoy ,  revolts  once  more  broke  out  in  the  two  chief 
towns  of  the  island.  Qaribaldi,  with  1000  volunteers  ('i  miUe'], 
landed  in  Sicily  at  Marsala  on  May  11th  1860,  and  after  a  victorious 
battle  at  Calataflmi,  stormed  Palermo  on  May  27th.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  he  was  master  of  the  entire  island ;  and  by  the  plebiscite  of 
October  21st,  1860,  Sicily  joined  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
period  of  six  centuries :  — 

a,  1282-1285.   Peter  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily. 
1 285-1 Q96.   James  the  Just. 
1296-1337.   Frederick  II. 
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1337-1342.   Peter  II.,  co-regent  from  1321. 
1342-1355.  LouiB. 

1355-1377.   Frederick  III.  the  Simple,  brother  of  Lonift. 
1377-1402.  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  HI.,  married  in 

1485  to  Martin  of  Aragon. 
1402-1409.  Martin  I.  8ole  monarch  of  Sicily ,  married  to 

Bianca  of  Castillo. 
1409-1410.   Martin  II.,  father  of  Martin  I. 
1410-1412.   Interregnum. 

b.  1412-1416.   Ferdinand    the  Just,    King  of  Aragon  and 

Castille. 

1416-1458.  Alphonso  the  Generous,  King  of  Aragon,  and 
after  1442  King  of  Naples. 

1458-1479.   John  of  Aragon  and  Navarre. 

1479-1515.  Ferdinand  II.  the  Catholic,  after  1505  also 
King  of  Naples. 

1515-1554.  Emp.  Charles  V.;  1517,  Squardalupo's  re- 
hellion  at  Palermo. 

1554-1598.  Philip  II. 

1598-1621.   Philip  III. 

1621-1665.  Philip  IV.;  1647,  Revolution  at  Palermo, 
Giuseppe  Alessi. 

1665-1700.  Charles  n.;  1672-1678,  Messina  revolts  in 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

c.  1700-1713.   PhiUpV.ofBourhon,  after  1713  King  of  Spain. 

d.  1713-1720.   Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 

e.  1720-1734.   Emp.  Charles  VI.  of  Germany. 

f.  1734-1759.   Charles  m.  of  Bourhon. 

1759-1825.   Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after 

1815  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
1825-1830.   Francis  I. 
1830-1859.   Ferdinand  U. 
1848-1849.    Sicily  independent. 
1859-1860.  Francis  II. 

2.  History  of  CxTilitaUoB  and  Art. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  nations  which  in  the  course 
of  centuries  have  inhabited  or  governed  Sidly  has  left  behind  it 
some  trace  of  its  individual  capacity  for  art,  modified,  however,  to 
some  extent  by  the  charaoterlstioB  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  there- 
fore in  most  cases  bearing  a  Sicilian  stamp.  Cicero  has  observed 
that  the  Sicilian  is  never  so  miserable  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a 
bon-mot,  and  a  similar  remark  might  be  made  at  the  present  day. 
The  SioiUanB  of  all  ages  have  displayed  marked,  though  not  bril- 
liant abilitieB.  Their  wit,  flow  of  conversaUoii,  and  power  of  re- 
partee were  universally  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  result  of  mere  chance  that  Greek  comedy  attained  itp 
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earliest  development  here ,  and  that  bucolic  poetry  originated  in 
Sicily,  where  to  this  day  the  natives  delight  in  rural  life.  Sicily 
has  in  all  ages  produced  admlrahle  speakers,  although  rather 
sophists  and  phraseologists  than  great  orators.  In  the  study  of  the 
history  of  their  island  the  natives  have  ever  manifested  the  utmost 
zeal,  and  for  the  concrete  sciences  as  far  as  they  are  connected  vdth 
practical  life,  such  as  mechanics  and  medicine,  they  possess  con- 
siderahle  aptitude.  In  the  manufacture  of  objects  of  an  artistic 
character  (in  opposition  to  pure  works  of  art) ,  as  in  architecture, 
the  art  of  engraving,  the  composition  of  mosaics,  etc.,  the  Sicilians 
have  from  a  very  early  period  distinguished  themselves.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Saracenic  supremacy  introduced 
a  new  and  important  element  into  the  national  character,  which 
shows  itself  in  a  vein  of  seriousness ,  foreign  to  the  character  of 
neighbouring  races,  such  as  the  Neapolitans.  The  national  songs, 
for  example ,    are   strongly  tinctured  with  Oriental  melancholy. 

The  monuments  of  Sikelian  culture  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period 
still  preserved  in  Sicily,  although  far  more  scanty  than  the  Greek, 
merit  a  more  minute  examination  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  their 
share.  Prehistoric  antiquities  have  recently  been  Investigated  in 
several  different  spots ,  and  traces  of  the  flint  period  have  been 
found  in  caverns  and  elsewhere.  The  most  Important  antiquities 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  are:  the  Subterranean  Cities  with  which 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  island  is  full,  the  so-called  Ddieri  of  Val 
d'lsplca,  Palazzolo,  Pantelica,  etc.,  and  the  Polygonal  Structures 
at  Cefald  and  on  Mt.  Eryx. 

The  Metopes  of  Selinus ,  mementoes  of  the  most  ancient  style, 
form  the  transition  to  the  Hellenic  sculpture.*  Some  of  the  most 
magnificent  Greek  temples  still  extant  have  been  erected  in  Sicily : 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Selinus  371ft.  long,  177ft.  broad;  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Oirgenti  356  ft.  long,  174  ft.  broad  (Parthenon  at  Athens 
229  ft.  by  101ft.;  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympla  233  ft.  by  97  ft. ; 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia  196  ft.  by  76  ft. ;  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  388  ft.  by  187  ft.).  The  Ruined  Temples  at  Girgentl,  Se- 
gesta,  Selinunto,  and  Syracuse  are  nowhere  surpassed.  The  Theatres 
of  Syracuse,  Taormina,  Segesta,  Tyndarls,  Palazzolo,  and  Catania 
have  indeed  been  modified  by  additions  during  the  Roman  period, 
but  the  Greek  origin  of  their  foundations  and  arrangements  may 
easily  be  recognised.  The  fortificationB  of  the  Epipolae  of  Syracuse 
are  among  the  best  existing  specimens  of  Greek  structures  of  the 
kind.  In  the  province  of  Sculpture  comparatively  few  Greek  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  more 
recent  metopae  of  Selinus  in  the  museum  at  Palermo ,  and  a  few 
relics  preserved  at  Syracuse.  Of  Bronzes,  in  the  casting  of  which 
Peril€U)8  of  Agrigentum  is  said  to  have  excelled ,  scarcely  a  single 
specimen  has  survived.  On  the  other  hand  a  copious  collection 
of  admirable  ancient   Coins  has   come  down  to   us.    Beautiful 
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Vases  are  like'wise  found  In  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  The 
climax  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  was  contempo- 
raneous "with  that  of  their  mother-country,  and  not  in  point  of 
architecture  alone.  Ahout  the  year  550,  Stesichorus  of  Himera  per- 
fected  the  Greek  chorus  hy  the  addition  of  the  epode  to  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  jEschylus  resided  long  in  Sicily ,  where  he  died 
(456),  and  was  interred  at  Gela.  Pindar  and  Sappho  also  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Sicily,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  victories 
of  her  sons  at  Olympia.  Simonides  visited  Sicily,  and  composed 
appropriate  lines  for  the  gift  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  Gelon  after 
the  hattle  of  Himera  in  480.  Phormis,  an  officer  of  Gelon  at  Syra- 
cuse, who  invented  movable  scenes,  Epicharmus  in  480,  Sophron 
in  4d0,  and  Xenarchus ,  the  son  of  the  last ,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  cx)mpo8ition  of  comedies.  Nothing  is  more  charac- 
ristic  of  the  Sicilian  enthusiasm  for  art  than  the  story  that  the 
Syracusans  once  set  at  liberty  several  Athenian  prisoners,  because 
they  knew  how  to  recite  the  verses  of  Euripides  with  pathos.  Even 
during  the  period  of  decline  the  national  poetical  bias  was  still 
pre-eminent ,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  description  of  poetry,  the 
idyls,  in  which  their  inventor  Theocritus  of  Syracuse  was  unsur- 
passed ,  and  which  even  in  modem  times  have  found  numerous 
admirers. 

The  Sicilians  have  always  manifested  considerable  capacity  for 
philosophical  research.  Pythagoras  found  followers  here.  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  died  in 
Syracuse  at  an  advanced  age.  A  century  later,  Plato  thrice  visited 
Syracuse.  But  the  most  illustrious  Sicilian  thinker  was  Empedocles 
of  Acragas,  distinguished  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  also  as  a 
practical  statesman,  physician,  architect,  and  orator.  The  names  of 
a  number  of  eminent  physicians  are  recorded :  Pausar^ias,  Acron 
(5th  cent.  B.C.),  Menecrates  (4th  cent.  B.C.),  and  Celsus  (but  the 
last,  bom  at  CenturlpsB,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  famous 
namesake  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus).  Distinguished  histo- 
rians were:  Antiochus,  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  Timaeus  of  Taor- 
mina,  Dicaearchus  of  Messana,  and  the  learned  Diodorus  (Siculus) 
of  Agyrium,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  Bibliotheca  Historica  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  numerous  orators 
were  Corax  and  Tisias,  the  teacher  of  Isocrates,  Gorgias,  and  Lysias. 
Oorgias,  the  celebrated  sophist  and  orator ,  was  a  native  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  and  Lysias  was  the  son  of  a  Syracusan.  Among  the  mathe- 
maticians and  mechanicians  ilrcAtmecied  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Hicetas  of  Syracuse  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  remained  stationary. 

The  Romari'Byzantine  Supremacy  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  Sicilians.  The  soldier  who  slew  Archi- 
medes may  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  this  epoch.  In  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom,  however,  numerous  magnificent  amphl- 
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theatres,  theatres,  and  aqueducts  were  constructed  during  this 
period.  The  rapacity  of  Yerres  and  other  governors  despoiled  the 
island  of  countless  treasures  of  art.  The  Christians  used  many  of  the 
ancient  temples  and  tombs  for  sacred  purposes.  A  single  Byzantine 
church  of  small  dimensions  near  Malyagna  alone  remains  from  this 
period.  A  proof  of  the  abject  condition  to  which  Sicily  had  sunk 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Mus- 
lim supremacy  not  a  single  author  of  eminence  arose,  although 
crowds  of  monks  and  priests  resided  in  the  island.  Theophanes 
Cerameus  and  Petrus  Sieulus ,  the  -historian  of  the  Manichaans, 
alone  deserve  mention.  The  wandering  San  Simeon  of  Syracuse 
died  at  Treves. 

The  Arahi  were  the  first  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  island. 
They  not  only  enriched  the  architectural  art  with  new  forms  of 
construction,  as  mentioned  below,  but  they  also  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  writing  of  history  and  geography,  and  under  King 
Roger  II.  the  first  mediaeval  geographer  Edrisi  completed  his  great 
work  (Nushat-ul-Mushtlik).  Among  the  Mohammedan  Easides 
(poets)  Ibn-Hamdia  was  the  most  distinguished.  Art  developed 
itself  to  a  still  greater  extent  under  the  Norman  rule,  and  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  that  race  have  perpetuated  their  names 
by  the  erection  of  numerous  cathedrals.  The  importance  they  at- 
tached to  learning  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  summoning  the  most  learned  men  of  the  East  (e.  g,  Petrus 
Blesensis)  to  instruct  their  young  princes.  Whilst  the  Arabs  de- 
serve commendation  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial products  (grain,  cotton,  sumach,  etc.)  which  the  island 
possesses,  the  Norman  princes  established  the  manufacture  of  silk ; 
and  a  school  for  the  arts  of  weaving  and  the  composition  of  mosaic 
was  maintained  in  the  royal  palace.  The  brilliant  reign  of  Fred- 
erick JJ,f  his  legislative  merits,  and  his  zealous  promotion  of 
every  art  and  science  are  well  known.  At  his  court  at  Palermo  the 
Italian  language  developed  itself  so  as  to  become  a  written  language, 
and  his  counsellors,  his  sons ,  and  even  he  himself  made  the  first 
attempts  at  Italian  poetry.  Of  Frederick  JI,,  Manfied^  Enzius^ 
Ciullo  of  Alcamo,  Peter  de  Vineis,  Ouido  delle  Colonne,  Jaeopo  da 
Lientini,  etc.,  poems  are  still  preserved  to  us.  But  this  golden  age 
was  of  brief  duration.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  subsequent  cen- 
turies all  Intellectual  superiority  became  extinct.  Even  the 
chroniclers  manifest  distinct  traces  of  this  degeneracy.  Whilst 
well-written  and  interesting  chronicles  of  Sicily  were  composed  in 
the  13th  century  [Hugo  Faleandiu ,  Bartholomew  of  Neocastro, 
etc.),  those  of  a  later  period  are  often  unreadable.  The  revival  of 
classical  studies,  however,  at  length  roused  literature  from  its  inert 
condition.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  Messina  distinguished 
itself  by  its  promotion  of  Greek  studies,  and  Constantine  Lcucaria 
taught  there.     The  following  century  produced  the  learned  and 
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indefatigable  Thomcu  Fazello  of  Sciacca  (d.  1570),  the  originator 
of  Sicilian  history  and  topography.  His  work  was  completed  by 
the  historian  Maurolycus  of  Messina. 

The  enlightened  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons  during  the  last 
century  tended  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  in  Sicily, 
although  the  attention  of  scholars  was  principally  directed  to  ar- 
chffiological  research  relating  to  the  history  of  the  island.  The 
wealthier  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  eagerly  took  part  in  the 
reyival.  The  art  of  poetry  also  reyiyed,  and  found  its  most  talented 
representatiye  in  Giovanni  Meli  of  Palermo  (d.  1815).  His  ana* 
creontic  songs  in  the  national  dialect  were  uniyersally  popular  eyen 
before  they  appeared  in  a  printed  form. 

In  the  history  of  music  Sicily  is  represented  by  Bellini  (b.  at 
Catania  1802,  d.  at  Paris  1835). 

With  regard  to  ancient  art  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  the 
sculptures  of  Selinunto,  see  p.  xxix  et  seq.  We  may  now  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  principal  medisyal  and  modem  monuments  of  art. 

A&CBiTBOTuiiB.  The  medixyal  architecture  of  Sicily,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Palermo,  bears  the  impress  of  the  political  desti- 
nies of  the  country  in  a  yery  striking  degree,  showing  the  change 
from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Arabian  domination,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Normans.  The  style  is  accordingly  of  a  yery 
mixed  character,  which  strict  connoisseurs  will  not  fail  to  censure, 
but  it  possesses  great  attractions  for  the  less  scientific  loyer  of  art. 
The  leading  element  is  the  Arabian.  After  the  oyerthrow  of  the 
Arabian  supremacy  the  more  refined  culture  of  that  race  left  its 
mark  on  the  island,  and  the  Norman  princes  found  it  desirable  to 
ayail  themselyes  of  its  seryices  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  particularly  in  the  proyince  of  art.  The  Arabian  culture, 
howeyer ,  was  in  its  turn  considerably  swayed  by  Byzantine  in- 
fluences, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these  again  should 
be  reflected  in  the  Sicilian  architecture  of  the  12th  century.  The 
ground-plan  of  many  of  the  churches  of  Palermo  is  traceable  to 
Byzantine  originals ,  viz,  a  square  space  enclosed  by  four  pillars 
and  coyered  with  a  dome.  It  is  uncertain  whether  tiiis  form  was 
introduced  direct  from  Byzantium  after  the  final  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian culture,  or  whether  the  Arabs  had  already  employed  it  in  the 
construction  of  their  numerous  little  oratories  (of  which  Ibn  Hau- 
kal,  an  Arabian  trayeller  of  the  10th  cent.,  says  that  there  were 
200  at  Palermo  alone) ,  and  handed  it  down  to  their  Norman  suc- 
cessors. The  latter  altematiye ,  howeyer ,  is  the  more  probable. 
While  the  plan  of  many  churches,  such  as  Martorana,  S,  Cataldo, 
and  8,  Antonio  at  Palermo  is  Byzantine,  and  that  of  others,  like 
MonreaU,  8,  Spirito  and  seyeral  abbey-churches  at  Palermo,  and 
the  cathedral  at  Cefaiiif  is  Romanesque,  the  uniyersally  preyalent 
pointed  arch  is  of  Arabian  origin,    and  quite   distinct  from  the 
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Gothic  form.  The  Arabs  brought  it  from  Egypt  and  nsed  it  in  all 
their  buildings,  and  they  also  derived  thence  the  custom  of  adorn- 
ing their  flat  ceilings  with  pendentiyes,  resembling  stalactites,  and 
their  friezes  with  inscriptions.  While  the  ecclesiastical  architectnre 
of  Sicily  was  thus  unable  to  resist  the  Arabian  influence ,  that  of 
her  palaces  still  possesses  a  distinctly  Arabian  character,  cor- 
responding with  the  Oriental  complexion  of  the  Norman  court.  Of 
the  numerous  palaces  which  are  said  to  haye  encircled  Palermo  in 
the  12th  cent.,  we  now  possess  imperfect  examples  only  in  the 
Zisa  and  the  Cuba  (and  in  the  relics  of  the  chliteaux  of  Mimner- 
mum  at  Altarello  di  Baida  and  Favara  at  Mare  Dolce),  so  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  effort  of  imagination  picture  their  to  yaunted 
magnificence.  Sicily  possesses  no  Gothic  churches  of  any  note  (S. 
Francesco  and  S.  Agostino  at  Palermo^  and  the  cathedral  at  Mes' 
sirui),  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  tenaciously  her  architects 
clung  to  Gothic  and  other  mediaeval  forms  down  to  a  late  period  in 
the  Renaissance  epoch.  Of  the  later  mediaeval  secular  architecture 
we  find  many  pleasing  examples,  especially  at  Palermo.  In  the 
17th  cent,  numerous  edifices  in  the  ^baroque'  style  were  erected 
on  a  very  extensive  scale ,  but  characterised  by  an  only  too  florid 
richness  of  decorative  detail. 

SouLPTUBB.  In  the  plastic  art,  in  so  far  as  it  rises  above  a 
merely  decorative  purpose,  mediaeval  Sicily  attained  little  pro- 
ficiency. The  principal  works  in  bronze  (the  gates  at  Monreale) 
are  not  the  work  of  native  masters.  Sculpturing  in  marble  for  de- 
corative purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extensively  and  success- 
fully practised  here  at  an  early  period.  The  capitals  and  several 
shafts  of  columns  in  the  monastery-court  of  Monreale  are  among 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  The  early  Sicilian  Wood 
Carving  J  sometimes  adorned  with  arabesques,  which  is  still  fre- 
quently met  with  (as  at  the  Martorana\  is  of  remarkably  fine  exe- 
cution. Another  proof  of  the  great  skill  of  the  Sicilian  artificers  is 
afforded  by  the  Porphyry  Sarcophagi  of  the  Norman  princes  and 
German  emperors  in  the  cathedral  at  Palermo,  and  by  the  numerous 
Marble  Incrustations  and  Marble  Mosaics  of  the  12th  century.  The 
mural  covering  of  the  Cappella  Palatina  and  the  Martorana,  and 
the  mosaic  decorations  of  the  monastery  court  of  Monreale  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  finest  works  of  the  Roman  sculptors 
in  marble  and  the  members  of  the  Cosmas  school.  Mosaic  painting 
was  also  highly  developed  in  the  12th  century.  The  mosaics  in 
the  cathedral  at  Cefalii  and  in  the  Cappella  Palatina^  and  those  in 
the  Martorana  and  at  Monreale ,  which  have  been  preserved  from 
decay  by  repeated  restorations,  are  not  all  of  uniform  value,  but 
even  those  which  show  less  vigour  of  conception  display  the  bold- 
ness of  touch  and  finish  of  execution  peculiar  to  able  and  ex- 
perienced masters.  As  such  artificers  cannot  possibly  have  sprung 
up  under  Arabian  rule ,,  we  must  assume   that  the  earlier  of  the 
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works  to  which  we  haye  referred  were  executed  by  Byzantine  artists 
invited  to  Sicily  from  foreign  countries ,  and  that  these  masters 
then  transmitted  their  art  to  native  successors.  At  a  later  period, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  princes,  Sicilian  art  fell  far  be- 
hind that  of  the  mainland.  Even  during  the  Renaissance  period 
Sicily  made  no  independent  exertion,  her  cultivation  of  art  being 
but  a  slow  and  hesitating  adoption  of  that  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  existing  sculptures 
of  Sicily  are  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  known.  The  most  famous 
name  connected  with  Renaissance  sculpture  at  Palermo  is  that  of 
Oagini,  For  three  generations  the  Gagini's  were  sculptors  in 
marble.  Antonio  Oagini,  born  in  1480 ,  was  the  son  of  a  Lombard 
sculptor,  and  to  him  and  his  sons  are  referred  all  the  finest  works 
in  marble  of  the  16th  cent,  at  Palermo.  At  a  later  period  Oiacomo 
Serpotta  (1655-1732),  a  successor  of  Bernini,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  rococo  school ,  executed  at  Palermo  numerous  works  in  stucco, 
of  distinct,  though  perhaps  somewhat  affected,  grace. 

Painting.  The  history  of  this  art  in  Sicily,  although  it  has 
been  the  object  of  zealous  local  research ,  has  not  yet  been  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  critical  basis.  In  the  15th  cent. ,  however,  the 
island  produced  several  painters  of  considerable  eminence,  the 
most  frequently  named  of  whom  is  Antonio  Creseenzio ,  although 
only  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  (p.  253)  can  be 
assigned  to  him  with  certainty.  His  claim  to  be  the  artist  of  the 
striking  ^Triumph  of  Death'  in  the  Palazzo  Sclafani  (p.  252)  rests  on 
very  uncertain  grounds ;  but  he  perhaps  may  be  credited  with  the 
mural  designs  in  a  lateral  chapel  of  S.  Maria  di  Gesti  (p.  273)  which 
forcibly  recall  the  Florentine  compositions  of  .the  15th  century. 
His  pupil  Tommaso  di  Vigilia  and  Pietro  Ruzulone  are  painters 
of  mediocre  rank.  The  most  distinguished  Sicilian  painter  of  the 
15th  cent,  was  Antonello  da  Messina,  but  the  only  authentic  works 
by  him  uowln  Sicily  are  five  or  six  in  his  native  town  (p.  3 18).  This 
master  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  less  distinguished  con- 
temporary Antonello  da  Saliba^  several  pictures  by  whom  are  still 
preserved  at  Palermo.  Of  the  artists  of  Palermo  in  the  16th 
cent,  the  most  famous  was  Vincenzo  di  Pavia,  surnamed  Aine- 
molo,  who  is  also  knowti  as  Vincenzo  il  Romano,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Polidoro  Caldara.  Most  of  the  churches 
of  Palermo  boast  of  works  by  this  master,  who  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  very  prolific;  but  as  the  works  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  many  of  them  are  probably 
by  a  different  hand,  while  others  are  partly  by  his  pupils.  His 
labours  extended  down  to  the  year  1542.  His  finest  works  are  the 
Ascension  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Museum,  and 
a  rich  composition  in  a  side-chapel  to  the  left  in  S.  Domenico.  To 
the  17th  cent,  belongs  Pietro  Novelli  (1603-47),  surnamed  *Mon- 
realese',  a  master  of  considerable  originality,  and  a  follower  of  the 
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Neapolitan  Bchool,  to  which  he  owes  his  yigorous  colouring  and  his 
strongly  indiyidnalised  heads.  Besides  his  works  at  Palermo,  there 
is  an  interesting  work  hy  this  master  in  the  staircase  at  Monreale 
(St.  Benedict  and  his  successors).  Several  of  his  monkislx  figures 
are  among  the  finest  works  produced  by  the  Italian  naturalists. 
Palermo  followed  the  degraded  styles  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  proofs 
of  which  are  too  numerous  to  require  enumeration. 


23.  Palermo. 

Arrival.  Bt  Sba.  Travellers  are  conveyed  to  the  Dogana  (PI.  H,  7^ 
i  fr.  for  each  pers.  with  luggage,  80  c.  without),  where  luggage  is  slightly 
examined.  Thence  to  the  town  about  1  M. ;  cab  with  luggage  IVs  fr.,  in- 
cluding a  gratuity.  Omnibuses  from  several  of  the  hotels  await  the  arrival 
of  the  steamboats.  —  The  main  Eailwai  Station  is  in  the  Via  Lincoln, 
outside  the  Porta  S.  Antonino  (PI.  A,  B,  4);  that  of  the  W.  Railway  (B.  26) 
in  the  Via  Lolli  (PI.  G,  1):  and  that  of  the  local  railway  to  Gorleone  (p. 
289)  in  S.  Erasmo,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Marina  (PI.  A,  5,  6).  Cabs,  see 
p.  247. 

HoteU.  (If  a  stay  of  any  length  is  made,  charges  had  better  be  asked 
beforehand.)    *HdTEL  deb  Palmes  (PL  b;  F,  4),  in  the  Via  Stabile,  with 


della  Libertik,  opposite  the  Oiardino  Inglese  (p.  260),  opened  in  1891,  well 
fitted  up,  pens,  from  10  fr.j  *H6tbl  de  Fbance  (PI.  c-,  C,  5),  in  a  healthy 
situation,  frequented  by  natives  and  foreigners,  E.  3-5,  L.  »/4,  A.  »/4,  B.  iVz, 
ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  10-13,  omn.  iVzfr.  —  Second-class:  Albeeoo  OEirrBAi.B 
(PL  e-,  D,  3),  with  trattoria,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  355.  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  Quattro  Canti,  R.  from  2V2,  d^j.  lv2-2,  D.  3V2-4,  pension 
incl.  wine  10  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  Oliva  (PL  f ;  F,  3),  Piazza  Oliva  22, 
B.  2,  L.  1/2,  A.  1/2,  B.  1,  d<j.  2V2,  D.  S^/j  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  (L.  extra) 
8fr.;  Italia  (PL  d;  G,  6),  Piazza  Marina  60,  near  the  Giardino  Garibaldi, 
R.  2-2V2,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  cuisine  mediocre;  Rebeochino  (PL  h;  G,  2),  Via 
Vitt.  Emanuele,  opposite  the  cathedral,  R.,  L.,  £  A.  2Vs-5,  pens,  from  6, 
omn.  1  fr. ;  Albeboo  al  Pizzuto  (PL  g ;  D,  4),  Via  Bandiera  30,  near  the 
Piazza  S.  Domenico ;  Albbbgo  Abaoona,  Via  Alloro  90;  etc. 

Pennons  (all  well  spoken  of).  Pent.  Anglaise  (Mrt.  Artand).  Via 
Principe  Scordia  (PL  E,  F,  G,  4),  Casa  Piazza,  3rd  floor,  pens,  from  7  fr. ; 
Peru.  Jenischek,  Via  Bandiera  69,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2-3,  B.  V2,  d^j.  IV2,  D.  272 
(both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7,  without  ddj.  6  6  fr.i  Pw».  Suisse^  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  187,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V«,  B.  »/4,  d^j.  1  fr.  90  c,  D.  3  (both  incl. 
wine),  pens.  6,  for  a  long  stay,  5  fr.j  Pent.  Tersenghi^  Via  Lincoln  56, 
R.  1-2,  pens.  5  fr. 

Furnished  Apartments,  generally  indicated  by  placards,  are  now 
easily  obtained  in  Palermo,  but  are  usually  somewhat  deficient  in 
the  comforts  desirable  for  a  winter  residence  and  not  all  at  suited  for 
solitary  invalids.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  single  rooms  to  let.  In  the 
town  the  Piazza  Marina  O^^l.  G,  5),  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PL  G,  8),  and 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  (PL  G,  2)  may  be  recommended,  the  houses  outside 
the  town  less  so.  Invalids  should  avoid  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gala. 
The  price  of  a  furnished  room  in  the  town  is  30-70  fr. ,  that  of  a  small 
furnished  (ftage  outside  the  town  about  100  fr.  a  month.  Some  of  the  pri- 
vate villas  in  the  Olivuzza  (PI.  F,  G,  1)  and  the  Giardino  Inglese  (PL  H, 
I,  4)  are  also  let  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  in  general  at  high  rents  and  not 
to  pulmonary  patients.  The  smallest  details  should  be  inserted  in  the  con- 
tract, and  the  apartments  should  be  carefully  inspected  before  taking  posses- 
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sion.  Marehese  Milo^  Corso  CalatafimiSS,  Piazza  deir  Indlpendenza,  is  a 
trustworthy  honse-agent.  The  hirer  of  famished  lodgings  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  suitahle  provisions ,  and  also  some  inconvenience 
in  the  fact  that  the  Sicilian  servants  can  rarely  speak  Italian.. 

Trattoria  (p.  xx).  *  Stella  Americana,  Via  Yitt.  Emanuele  178,  good 
cuisine;  *Ca/i  Oreto,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Marina  and  the  Via  Yitt. 
Emanuele;  *Cafi-Reetaurant  Lincoln,  opposite;  '*Progre»»o,  Via  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele 311;  Rehee^ino,  seep.  246.  —  Oafdi  (almost  empty  in  the  morning), 
in  the  above  trattorie;  also:  Cafi  Trinacria,  Quattro  Canti  di  Campagna 
(PI.  F,  8,  4) ;  Gaf^  of  the  Teatro  Bellini,  Piazza  della  Martorana  (good  ices 
at  both);  Cajg^  del  Foro  Italieo,  on  the  Marina,  with  sea-view  (open  May 
to  Oct.  only).  —  Oonfeotionera  ('Pasticceria') :  *Qvl\,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele 
101-107;  *Canieeh,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  180  and  Via  Macqueda  292  (good 
preserved  fruit  at  both).  —  Beer  at  CafiitcK'e,  see  above ;  Cafi  Trinacria, 
see  above;  Birreria  Barander,  in  the  court  of  the  Albergo  Gentrale 
(see  p.  246). 

The  Casino  Nuovo,  or  new  club,  in  the  Palazto  Oeraei  in  the  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  (p.  266),  contains  handsome  apartments,  and  is  worth  visiting; 
strangers  may  easily  obtain  an  introduction  for  a  fortnight;  ticket  for  a 
longer  period  10  tt.  per  month. 
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Gairriaf  es.    Tariff  for  1-4  persons  :  — 
Drive  within  the  town-walls,  including  the  Piazza  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola,   Piazza  Buggero  Settimo,   Corso 

ScinJt  and  Via  Borgo 

Drive  within  the  suburbs,  including  the  harbour  and  the 

station  if  not  more  than  ^l^'hx 

Small  articles  free.    One  box  20,  two  boxes  SO  c. 

First  hour 

Each  additional  hour 

After  midnight  these  charges  are  raised  by  one-half.  Driving  in  the 
town  is  prohibited  on  €k)od  Friday.    Longer  drives  according  to  bargain. 

Tramwayg.  Four  lines  start  from  the  Piazza  Marina  (PI.  G,  5),  the 
two  first  of  which  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  Porta  B.  Giorgio 
(PI.  E,  6):  1.  To  Acquatanta,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino  (PI.  H, 
5,  6,  7;  I,  7),  20  c,  to  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  ^1.  Ck  H,  5),  10  c.  —  2.  To 
j^oce,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Olivuzza  (PI.  E,  5-2;  F,  1)  20  c.,  to  Porta 
Carini  (PI.  E,  2^),  15  c.  —  3.  To  Romagnolo ,  on  the  high-road  to 
Bagheria  (p.  275)  20  c.  —  4.  Through  the  Via  Lincoln  and  Coreo  Tuckery  to 
the  Piazza  delV  Indipendenza  (PL  C,  5,  6;  B,  6-1;  C,  1),  where  this  line 
unites  with  the  two  following  (15  c).  —  A  fifth  line  leads  from  the  Piazza 
Bologni  (PI.  G,  3)  through  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  on  to  the  S.W.  to 
La  Roeea,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Monreale  (comp.  PI.  D,  3-1),  20  c,  to 
the  Cappuccini  Q>.  270)  10  c.  —  A  sixth  line  runs  from  the  Piazza  delV 
Indipendenza  (PI.  C,  1)  to  the  Via  Bampoh,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Favorita 
(PI.  H,  I,  5)  20  c,  to  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  H,  5)  16  c. 

Omnibuaea.  1.  Along  the  Via  Vitt.  EmanitOe  (PI.  G,  D,  2-6),  10  c.  — - 
2.  From  the  Main  Railway  Station  through  the  Via  Macqueda  to  the  Oiar- 
di»o  Inglete  (PI.  A,  4;  B-I,  3,  4)  and  on  to  8.  Lorenzo  (p.  269).  —  3.  From 
the  Picuza  Marina  (PL  G,  5)  to  the  West  Station,  in  the  Via  Lolli  (PL 
Gt,  1),  10  c.  —  4.  From  the  Porta  Qaribaldi  (PL  B,  4)  to  Ccutelkmmare 
(PL  £,  5)  and  the  Molo  (PI.  G,  6).  —  5.  From  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PL  C,  8) 
vi&  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  (PL  E,  6)  to  Falde  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino 
(p.  268),  20  c.  —  6.  From  the  Piazza  Indipendenza  (PL  G,  1),  instead  of  the 
tramway  suspended  at  present,  by  the  Strada  Pisani  (G,  1)  to  Porrazzi^  on 
the  high-road  to  Parco,  about  iVi  M.  from  the  town  (comp.  p.  273) ;  10  c 

Batha.  Via  Quattro  Aprile  7,  near  the  Piazza  Marina,  clean;  cold  bath 
1  fr.,  warm  bath  1  fr.  26  c,  Russian  bath  for  1-2  pers.  6  fr. ;  Francesco 
Suton^s,  Porto  Salvo  11-13,  bath  1  fr.  —  Sea  Baths  in  the  Stradone  del 
Borgo  (PL  F,  5),  and  near  Acquasanta  (PL  I,  7),  from  June  to  September. 
Swimmers  will  probably  prefer  to  bathe  early  in  the  morning  from  a  boat, 
which  they  may  hire  (Va  fr.)  at  the  Sanitii,  outside  the  Porta  Felice. 
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Post  Office,  on  the  E.  side  of  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  88;  G,  3);  branch- 
offices  in  the  Palazzo  delle  Finanze  (PI.  85;  D,  5)  and  in  the  Via  Holo, 
opposite  the  Dogana  (PI.  H,  7). 

Telegrraph  Office,  Via  Macqneda  222,  not  far  from  the  Qnattro  Canti 
(to  the  left  in  going  thence  to  the  Porta  Macqneda). 

Steamboat  Office.  Bocietii  Florio-Bubattino,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  96, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Marina. 

Booksellers.  Carlo  Clatum  ('Libreria  Intemazionale^),  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele  360,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Bologni,  with  a  circulating 
library  Cbiblioteca  circolante^ ;  information  of  all  kinds  given  to  travellers). 

—  Second-hand  books :  Giovanni  Fiorenza^  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  365,  near 
the  Quattro  Canti,  in  the  direction  of  the  Piazza  Vittoria ;  Cp»ta^  Via  Mac- 
qneda 224.  —  Music:  Luigi  Sandron^  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  381;  Ricordi, 
same  street  Ko.  224.  —  Kewspaper:  Oiomale  di  Sicilia  (5  c).  —  Photo- 
graphs :  Sommer^  PoreaH,  Incorpora^  adjoining  each  other  in  the  Via  Vit- 
torio Emanuele,  near  the  Piazza  S.  Spirito  (PI.  G,  6).  —  Watchmaker: 
ZolUko/er,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  142. 

Teachers  of  Italian.  Bignor  Mastropasqua.,  professor  in  the  Istituto 
Tecnicos  Signora  Bonafede. 

Bankers.  Ingham  &  Wkitaker^  Via  Lampedusa;  Morrison  A  Co.^  Piassa 
Marina ;  Wedekind,  Pal.  Cattolica,  Via  Cintorinai  48.  Money  Changers :  Qio. 
Valdes^  Via  Vitt.  Em.  104,  and  others  in  the  same  street. 

Guide:  Francesco  Sutone^  see  p.  247.    In  the  town  6fr.  per  day;  ou 
side  10  fr. ,  incl.  provisions,  but  excl.   railway  -  fares.    Sutone  also  pro- 
cures lodgings. 

Ooods  Agents.  MUUer  A  Ouldi^  Piazza  Marina  79;  Tri/onio  Medici^ 
Piazza  Marina. 

Health  (comp.  also  p.  232).  Precautions  should  be  taken  against  ill- 
nesses of  a  gastric  nature  by  proper  attention  to  clothing  and  diet.  Sitting 
in  the  open  air  is  rendered  dangerous  in  some  parts  of  the  town  by  the 
dampness  of  the  ground.  The  drinking-water  of  Palermo  should  be  used 
with  some  caution;  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  it  should 
be  drunk  mixed  witib  red  wine,  or  in  the  form  of  weak  tea.  A  new 
water-supply  is  projected.  Diseases  of  the  eye  are  very  common,  but  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  sun  may  be  neutralised  by  the  use  of  umbrellas  and 
spectacled  of  coloured  glass. 

Physicians.  Di;  Berlin,  Via  Patuano  12  (PI.  E,  5) ;  Dr.  Stobteasser^  Hdtel 
des  Palmes.  —  Chemists.  English,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  27;  Caputo^  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  95 ;  Farmacia  Intemazionale  (Misuraea),  ViaBorgo  292;  Candela, 
Pal.  Briuccia,  Via  Cintorinai. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Bellini  (PI.  95;  C,  4),  Piazza  della  Martorana;  PoU- 
teama  Garibaldi,  Piazza  Buggero  Settimo  (PI.  F,  4;  p.  260);  S.  Ceeilia  (PL 
96;  G,  4),  Via  Santa  Cecilia;  Garibaldi,  Via  Castrofilippo,  the  last  two 
second-rate  houses  with  popular  performances. 

Consuls.  American:  Mr.  Horace  C.  Pugh;  Vice-consul,  Mr.  C.  J.  La- 
ganh.  —  British:  Mr.  H,  L.  Dupuisf  Vice-consul,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tomtsep. 

English  Church  (of  the  Holy  Cross),  Via  Stabile,  opposite  the  Hdtel 
des  Palmes ;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  7  p.m. ;  chaplain.  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Pal. 
Barbaro,  Via  Emerico  Amari.  —  Presbyterian  Service,  Via  del  Bosco  73.  — 
Italian  Fret  CAwrcA,  Pal.  Campofranco,  Piazza  Croce  de'  Vespri;  Italian 
Methodists,  Pal.  Raffadali;  Waldensian  Church,  Pal.  Gut6,  Via  Macqneda  36. 

—  BriHih  Sailors'  Rest,  Via  Borgo  380. 

Attractions.  During  a  stay  of  four  days  at  Palermo  the  traveller 
should  visit :  —  1st  Day.  8.  Giovanni  degli  Fremiti  (p.  252),  the  Royal  Palace 
with  the  *Cappella  Palatina  (p.  250),  the  ♦Cathedral  (p.  268),  and  La  Zisa 
(p.  267)  in  the  forenoon ;  "Monte  Pellegrino  (p.  268)  in  the  afternoon.  —  2nd 
Day.  Oratorio  del  8.  Bosario  (p.  267),  S.  Domenico  (p.  266),  and  the  *Mu- 
seum  (p.  260)  in  the  forenoon;  Monreale  (p.  271)  and  ♦Villa  Tasca  (p.  271), 
and  perhaps  also  S.  Martino,  in  the  afternoon.  —  3rd  Day.  "^S.  Maria  di  Gesii 
(p.  278),  S.  Cataldo,  and  Martorana  (p.  256)  in  the  forenoon;  Acqaasanta 
and  *  Villa  Belmonte  (p.  268),  or  La  Favorita  (p.  269)  and  back  by  omnibus 
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from  S.  Lorenzo  to  the  Giardino  Inglese  (p.  260)  in  the  afternoon;  the 
Marina  (p.  269)  and  the  Villa  Giulia  (p.  269)  in  the  evening.  —  4th  Day. 
Excnrsion  to  Bagheria  and  *Soluntain  (p.  276);  thence  drive  to  Gef^Iii  or 
Oirgentl.  —  The  beautiful  public  and  private  Gardens  in  Palermo  and 
its  environs  add  greatly  to  its  charm  as  a  residence.  Admission  to  the 
finest  of  the  latter  is  generally  obtainable  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
Travellers  should  spend  perhaps  half  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  on  the 
gardens  and  excursions. 

The  Festival  of  St.  Rosalia  (p.  269),  ll-15th  July,  is  accompanied  with 
horse-races,  regattas,  illuminations,  etc.  The  annual  processsion  to  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  takes  place  in  September. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  with  267,000  inhab.,  is  the  mili- 
tary, judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  headquarters  of  the  island,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  seven  principal  Italian  universities.  It  lies  in 
38®  6'  44"  N.  latitude,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  which 
opens  towards  the  E.,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Conca  cCOro,  heyond  which  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  imposing 
mountains.  On  the  N.  the  city  is  sheltered  by  the  finely  shaped 
Monte  Pellegrino,  opposite  which,  on  the  E.,  lies  the  Monte  Oatal- 
fano.  PalermoisjusUy  entitled  to  the  epithet  'lafelice',  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  situation  and  delightful  climate.  The  town  is  on 
the  whole  well  built,  although  the  houses  are  generally  of  unim- 
posing  exterior.  It  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle,  the  E.  end  of  which 
adjoins  the  sea.  Two  main  streets  divide  it  into  four  quarters.  A 
new  quarter  of  the  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  rillas  and  residences 
for  visitors,  has  sprung  up  to  the  N.  of  the  Via  Cavour. 

The  commerce  of  the  city,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners ,  has  overtaken  that  of  Messina  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  Sumach,  sulphur,  orangps,  and  lemons  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  harbour  presents  ananimated  scene.  Steamers  of 
many  foreign  companies  call  at  Palermo;  and  the  Navigazione  Gene- 
rale  Italiana  (Florio-Rubattino) ,  whose  fleet  is  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  has  one  of  its  chief  seats  in  the  capital  of  Sicily. 

The  narrow  and  shallow  harbour,  called  La  Cala^  on  the  N.  W.  side  of 
which  lie  the  ruins  of  Fort  Castellammare,  extended  in  ancient  and  mediseval 
times  farther  into  the  city,  including  the  present  Piazea  Marina  and  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Via  Argenteria,  whence  the  Greek  name  of 
the  city  Panoitnos  ('entirely  harbour^).  The  ancient  town  stretching 
down  to  8.  Antonio  (PI.  5;D,  4),  was  bounded  by  two  brooks  which 
emptied  themselves  into  the  harbour,  the  course  of  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  Via  di  Porta  di  Castro  on  the  S.  and  the  depression  of  the 
Papireto  (PI.  D,  2),  the  Piazza  S.  Onofrio,  and  the  Piazza  Kuova  on  the  N. 
To  the  !N.  and  S.  of  the  old  town  lay  tne  suburbs. 

Panormus  was  originally  a  Phosnlcian  settlement,  and,  until  it  was 
captured  in  B.  G.  264  by  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hamilcar  Barca  besieged  the  city  from 
the  Heircte  (Honte  Pellegrino,  p.  268)  for  three  years,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  it.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Romans  and  was  colonised 
by  Augustus.  In  635  A.  D.  a  fleet  under  Belisarius  captured  the  city  from 
the  Goths,  and  thenceforth  it  remained  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  830.  The  latter  made  it  their  capital,  and  it 
rapidly  attained  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  counting  at  one  period  300,(X)0 
inhabitants.  In  1072  the  Kormans  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  in  1193  the 
Germans  in  the  person  of  Henry  VI.  (p.  287).  The  French  house  of  Anjou 
was  expelled  in   1280  (Sicilian  Vespers).    The  monarchs  of  the  house  of 
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Aragon  seldom  resided  here.  The  Ghiaramonte,  powerful  feudal  barons  and 
Counts  of  Modica,  who  erected  a  spacious  palace  for  themselves  at  Palermo, 
were  long  the  real  rulers  of  the  place.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  cent,  that 
Palermo  began  to  recover  from  the  suJBTerings  of  this  long  period  of  anar- 
chy. The  Spanish  Viceroy*  of  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  loud  remon- 
strances of  Uessina ,  selected  this  city  as  their  residence,  and  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  their  court  contributed  to  swell  Its  magnificence  and  gaiety. 
From  this  period ,  the  16th  and  17th  cent. ,  date  the  two  main  streets, 
and  many  of  the  churches  and  palaces  which  now  form  the  characteristic 
features  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  Palermo.  Outward  splendour 
could  not  long,  however,  conceal  the  numerous  evils  of  the  Spanish  rule; 
and  in  1647  a  revolt  took  pi&ce,  whose  leader  Oius^ope  d''Alem  met  the 
fate  of  Masaniello  (p.  39).  The  people  notwithstanding  remained  faithful 
to  the  Spaniards  till  1713,  against  both  the  French  and  the  Au^trians.  In 
1798  and  again  in  1806  the  Neapolitan  court  took  refuge  in  Palermo;  and 
Ferdinand  I.  resided  here  until  1815.  The  Sicilian  parliament  met  here 
in  1812.  The  revolt  of  1820  involved  Palermo  in  much  loss ;  while  the 
cholera  in  18S7  swept  off  24,000  victims  in  8  weeks.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1848 
the  town,  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  had  been  the  seat  of  the  revol- 
utionary government  (p.  238),  was  subjected  to  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment of  over  three  weeks ;  and  after  the  final  revolt  against  the  Bourbons, 
which  broke  out  on  April  4th  1860,  Palermo  suffered  the  same  terrible  ex- 
perience until  the  victorious  entry  of  Garibaldi  on  Hay  27th.  Under  Ital- 
ian rule  the  town  has  extended  considerably,  especially  towards  the  H. 
Large  sums  of  money,  averaging  1,000,000  fr.  yearly,  have  been  expended 
in  laying  out  avenues,  in  paving  the  streets,  and  in  other  works  con- 
ducing to  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  the  public  health. 

Palermo  possesses  very  few  ancient  architectural  remains,  but  this 
want  is  amply  compensated  by  its  interesting  mediaeval  monuments  (comp. 
pp.  243-246). 

On  the  S."W.  side  of  the  town ,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  lies  the  spacious  Piazza  dblla  Vittobia  (PI.  0,  2), 
where  the  *Palazzo  Beale  (PI.  87)  rises  on  a  slight  eminence 
which  has  always  been  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  city.  The  nuc- 
leus of  this  building  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  Additions  were  made  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  King  Roger,  the  two  Williams,  Frederick  II.,  and 
Manfred ;  and  it  afterwards  underwent  many  alterations,  so  that  the 
central  tower  with  the  pointed  arches  (S.  Ninfa)  is  now  the  only 
relic  of  Norman  times.  Notwithstanding  this  it  still  retains  traces 
of  its  origin  as  a  defensive  structure. 

The  gate  farthest  to  the  left  leads  into  the  Palace  Goubt 
(guide  Y2  f'*)  unnecessary),  which  is  enclosed  by  arcades.  Ascend- 
ing a  staircase  on  the  left ,  and  turning  to  the  right  on  the  first 
floor,  we  enter  the  — 

**Cappella  Palatina,  built  before  the  year  1132  by  King  Ro- 
ger n.  in  the  Arabic  -  Norman  style  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
(open  7.30  to  11  a.m.;  at  other  times  fee;  best  light  early  in  the 
morning).  The  whole,  with  its  mosaic  decorations,  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  medieval  art,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  palace- chapel  in  the 
world. 

The  Vestibule,  embellished  with  modern  mosaics,  forms  the  remains 
of  a  porticus,  which  at  one  time  surrounded  the  entire  chapel;  of  its  seven 
column**,  six  are  of  Egyptian  pranite.  To  the  left  is  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  referring  to  the  erection  of  a  clock  in  1142. 

The  Intebiob  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  is  86  yds.  long  (In- 
cluding the  apse)  and  14  yds.  in  width.    The  Saracenic  pointed  arches  are 
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borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  and  dpollino,  16  ft.  in  height.  The  choir 
is  approached  by  fiye  steps,  and  oyer  the  crossing  rises  a  dome  76  ft.  in 
height,  pierced  by  eight  narrow  windows,  and  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  beautiful  wooden  roof  of  the  naye  is  also  adorned  with 
a  Cufic  (ancient  Arabic)  inscription.  To  the  right  are  a  pulpit  and  marble 
candelabrum,  liVs  ft.  high,  in  Norman  work  of  the  12th  cent,  (the  four  top 
figures  added  later).  The  Gothic  choir-stalls  are  modern.  —  The  floor  is 
laid  with  coloured  mosaics. 

The  Walls  are  entirely  covered  with  ^Mosaics  (partly  restored)  on 
a  golden  ground,  and  radiant  with  oriental  splendour.  The  mosaics  re- 
present subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  most  antique  are  those  of  the  choir,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  completed  in  modern  times,  date  from  thp 
reign  of  King  Boger^  Christ  is  represented  here  in  the  style  which  recurs 
in  all  Norman  mosaics,  the  finest  specimen  of  which  is  at  Cefalii  (p.  309). 
The  most  modem  are  those  above  the  royal  throne,  which  faces  the  altar. 
The  throne  bears  the  arms  of  Aragon,  and,  subsequently  added,  those 
of  Savoy.  Amidst  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  general  effect,  the  com- 
paratively uninteresting  details  will  attract  less  notice.  —  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  a  bronze  door,  of  the  Norman  period,  with  ornamentation  in 
the  antique  manner,  leads  to  the  Saosistt,  which  contains  the  archives 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  documents,  and  the  treasury.  In  the  latter. 
No.  7,  a  large  ivory  casket,  of  Arab  workmanship,  and  an  enamelled 
ostensorium  (ca.  1600)  are  noteworthy. 

Leaving  the  cbapel,  we  ascend  the  principal  staircase  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  court  to  the  arcades  of  the  second  floor,  and  enter 
the  passage  to  the  left,  where  the  first  door  on  the  right  bears 
the  inscription,  *jB.  Osservatorio'.  This  Is  the  entrance  to  the 
observatory,  which  Is  fitted  np  in  the  tower  of  8.  Ninfa  (the 
former  Torre  Pisana) ,  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice  (open  to  the 
public  on  Thursdays,  10-3;  to  travellers  dally).  In  1801  Plazzi 
here  discoYered  Ceres,  the  first  of  the  asteroids. 

We  ascend  two  flights  of  steps  and  enter  by  a  door,  where  we  find 
the  custodian  (V2-I  ^O*     The  flat  roof  commands  a  superb  ^Panosama. 
At  our  feet  lies  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  above  the  left  angle  of  which  rises 
the  Cathedral  *,  in  front  of  the  latter  is  the  Pal.  Arcivescovile  *,  on  the  right  is 
the  beginning  of  the  YiaVittorio  Smanuele.   To  the  left  beyond  it  lies  the 
harbour,  commanded  on  the  left  by  the  Monte  Pellegrino ;  to  the  left  in  the 
background  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Capo  Gallo ;  below  them,  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  the  Porta  Nuova ;  to  the  left,  farther  distant.  La  Zisa,  a  cubical 
yellow  building  with  numerous  windows ;  farther  to  the  left  in  the  background 
rises  the  pointed  Monte  Cuccio,  prolonged  on  the  left  by  the  hill  of  Mon- 
reale.  Farther  to  the  left,  at  our  feet,  extends  the  Giardino  Beale,  above 
which  is  the  Piazza  deirindipendenza  with  the  obelisks.  In  the  foreground, 
S.E.,  is  the  tower  of  the  red  church  of  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  \  beyond 
it  the  cypress-grove  of  the  Campo  Santo ;  in  the  distance ,  at  the  base  of 
the  lofty  M.  Griffone,  S.  Maria  di  Gesu^  more  to  the  left.  M.  Catalfano,  abut- 
ting on  the  sea  -,  on  the  promontory,  to  the  right  of  ihe  latter,  Bagheria. 
The  door  at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  leads  to 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,    the  most  noticeable  of  which  are 
the  so-called  *8tan»a  di  Ruggero,  with  walls  of  mosaic  from  the 
Norman  period  (the  German  eagle  on  the  ceiling  indicates  a  later 
restoration),  and  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  viceroys  (fee  i/a-l  fr.). 
Connected  with  the  Palazzo  Reale  are  the  fortified  city-gates. 
To  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Porta  Nuova^  a  remarkable  building  in  the 
baroque  style,  through  which  the  Monreale  road  (p.  271)  leads 
past  the  (1/2  M.)  Cuba.     Access  to  the  upper  part  of  this  gate, 
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which  commands  a  beautiful  view  in  all  directions,  is  obtained 
from  the  Palazzo  Reale.  (The  Via  della  Oolonna  Rotta,  the  first 
side-street  to  the  right,  outside  the  gate,  leads  to  the  Zisa,  ^3  ^-i 
see  p.  267.)  To  the  left  formerly  stood  the  Porta  di  Castro^  through 
which  led  the  road  to  Parco  (p.  273).  Outside  the  Porta  I^uoYa 
lies  the  Piazza  delV  Indipendenza ,  embellished  with  an  obelisk. 
—  In  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  palace,  rises  a  Monument  to  Philip  V.  (PI.  C,  2), 
erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  destroyed 
in  1848. 

The  Via  del  Bastione  di  Porta  di  Castro  leads  in  a  few  min- 
utes from  this  point  to  the  church  of  S.  Oiovanni  degli  Eremiti  (PI. 
32 ;  G,  1),  one  of  the  earliest  existing  Norman  churches,  founded 
in  1132,  and  the  most  remarkable  church  in  Palermo.  The  five 
unadorned  domes,  rising  directly  from  the  plain  perpendicular 
walls,  present  quite  an  Oriental  appearance.  The  church  is  closed; 
visitors  ring  at  the  garden-gate  (fees  forbidden ;  the  custodian  offers 
worthless  antiquities  for  sale). 

The  Intbbior  presents  the  form  of  a  so-called  Egyptian  cross  (T)t  with 
three  apses;  the  nave  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  pointed  arch.  — 
On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  a  small  mosque,  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  a  row  of  6  columns;  a  smaU  portico  leads  into  a  square  court. 
Under  the  Normans  the  entire  building  was  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
nobility;  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the  frescoes  of  the  12th  cent,  are  now 
visible.  —  Adjoining  the  church  are  pretty  but  dilapidated  Qoisttrs,  of  later 
date  than  the  church.  —  The  best  view  of  the  domes  is  obtained  from 
the  8.  side  of  the  garden. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  opposite  the  palace, 
is  the  PalazEO  Selafani  (PI.  93 ;  0,  2),  built  in  1330,  since  the  15th 
cent,  the  Spedale  Orande,  and  now  a  barrack.  Remains  of  the  old 
external  decoration  are  visible  on  the  E.  and  S.  walls.  The  arcades 
of  the  second  court  are  decorated  (right)  with  a  large  fresco  of  the 
15th  cent.,  the  ^Triumph  of  Death,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  a  Fle- 
mish painter,  once  confined  here  by  sickness  (shown  on  week-days 
3-4  p.m.,  after  previous  application  at  the  Museo  Nazionale). 

Death  rises  in  triumph  over  pope,  kings,  etc. ;  to  the  right,  his  arrows 
have  struck  down  a  fashionable  lady  and  a  youth  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
party,  while  on  the  left  the  poor  and  wretched  implore  him  in  vain  for 
release  from  their  misery.  The  painter,  vrith  pencil  and  mahl-stick,  stands 
beside  the  latter  group. 

At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  Piazza  is  the  ArcMepiscopal  Palace 
(PI.  84;  D,  2),  with  its  facade  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  16th  century.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
window,  at  the  comer  of  the  facade,  is  a  relic  of  the  original 
building ;  another  comer  window  was  adorned  by  the  Gagini.  The 
sword  at  the  entrance  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Galabrian 
Bonelli,  who  murdered  the  Grand  Admiral  Majo  de  Bari  in  1160. 
The  tower,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by  two  graceful  arches, 
was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  form 
is  modern.  —  At  the  corner  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  is  the 
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Infibmbbia  DEI  Sac£Bx>oti,  the  chapel  of  which  contains  a  Pietk 
hy  MarceUo  Venusti.  The  entrance  is  from  the  Piazza  Papiieto 
(PI.  D,  2),  the  site  of  which,  as  late  as  the  16th  cent.,  was  occupied 
by  a  papynis-swamp.  We  follow  the  Via  Bonella,  at  the  comer  of 
which,  opposite  the  cathedral,  lies  the  ruined  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna delV  Incoronata^  dating  from  the  16th  cent.,  with  a  Norman 
chapel  and  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  (key  in  the  Museo  Nazionale). 

The  spacious  Piazza  dbl  Duomo  (PI.  D,  2)  is  enclosed  by  a 
marble  balustrade,  erected  in  1761  and  adorned  with  sixteen  large 
statues  of  saints.  In  the  centre  rises  a  statue  of  S.  Rosalia,  on  a 
triangular  pedestal,  placed  here  in  1744. 

The  ^Cathedral,  or  church  of  the  Assunta  (PI.  15;  D,  2),  in 
which  restorations  to  its  disadvantage  have  been  undertaken  in 
each  century  since  its  foundation,  was  erected  in  1169-85  by 
Archbishop  Walter  of  the  Mill  (Qualterio  OflFamilio) ,  an  English- 
man, on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  church,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  mosque  and  subsequently  reconverted  into  a 
Christian  place  of  worship.  The  broad  gable  was  added  in  1450 
to  the  beautiful  S.  portico;  the  door  dates  from  1425,  The  character 
of  the  ancient  building  is  best  preserved  on  the  E.  side,  with  its 
(restored)  black  ornamentation.  The  W.  facade,  with  the  prin- 
cipal portal  and  the  two  towers,  erected  in  1300-59,  is  particularly 
fine.  The  old  bell -tower  here,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by 
two  arches,  dates  chiefly  from  the  12th  cent.,  although  restored  in 
modern  times.  In  1781-1801  the  church  was  disfigured  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  dome,  constructed  by  Fernando  Fuga,  the  Neapolitan,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sicilian  architects.  Fuga  also 
spoiled  the  interior,  constructing  new  side  apses  in  the  middle  of 
the  transepts,  without  regard  to  the  original  recesses. 

The  Intebiob  is  open  to  visitors  7-11  a.m.,  and  after  4  p.m.  —  The 
S.  Aisle  (left  of  the  S.  Portal)  contains  the  ^^  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here,  in 
admirably  executed  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  (which,  originally  prepared 
for  King  Roger,  stood  in  the  cathedral  at  Cefalii),  surmounted  by  canopies, 
repose:  Emp.  Frederick  II.  (d.  1250),  to  the  right  his  father  Henry  VI. 
(d.  1197),  behind  to  the  left.  King  Boger  (d.  1154),  to  the  right,  his  daughter 
Constance,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  In  a  niche  to  the  left  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  William,  son  of  Frederick  III.  of  Aragon;  and  in  the  antique  sar- 
cophagus, with  hunting  scenes,  to  the  right,  reposes  Constance  of  Aragon, 
wife  of  Frederick  U.  In  1781  the  sarcophagi  were  transferred  hither  from 
a  chapel  contiguous  to  the  choir,  and  opened.  The  remains  of  Roger, 
Henry  VI.,  and  Constance  were  greatly  decomposed,  whilst  those  of  Fred- 
erick II.  were  in  good  preservation.  With  the  latter  the  remains  of  two 
other  bodies  were  found,  one  that  of  Peter  U.  of  Aragon,  the  other 
Duke  William ,  son  of  King  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon.  The  corpse  of  the 
great  emperor  was  enveloped  in  sumptuous  robes  with  inscriptions  in  Arabic; 
beside  him  lay  the  crown  and  imperial  apple,  and  his  sword. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  tombs,  is  a  '='St.  Cecilia, 
by  Antonio  di  Creecenzio  (about  1500),  with  an  angel  playing  a  lute. 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  N.  Aisle  is  an  Assumption,  from  a  work 
in  marble  by  Ant.  Oagini,  other  parts  of  which  (reliefs)  are  in  different 

?art8  of  the  church.    By  the  4th  pillar,  a  font  of  the  15th  century.    In  the 
th  chapel,    statue    of  the  Ifadonna  by  Francesco  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
(1469).    In  the  8th  chapel,  a  Passion,  by  Oagini. 
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The  Choxs  contains  statues  of  the  apostles  by  Oofftni,  and  fine  old 
carved  stalls.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  Gappelx^  di  S.  Bosalia. 
Here  the  saint  (p.  269)  reposes  in  a  sarcophagus  of  silver,  over  1400  lbs.  in 
weight,  exhibited  only  on  11th  Jan.,  15th  July,  and  4th  September. 

The  Sacbistt  is  at  the  end  of  the  B.  aisle.  Here  are  exhibited  the 
cap  of  Constance  of  Aragon  (taken  £rom  her  coffin  in  the  16th  cent.),  a 
piece  of  Henry  VI.''s  mantle ,  and  a  gorgeous  pallium  of  Spanish  work- 
manship (fee  to  attendant,  who  also  shows  the  crypt,  Vs~l  &•)• 

The  *GsYPT  beneath  the  choir,  containing  the  remains  of  the  arch- 
bishops in  ancient  and  early-Christian  sarcophagi,  should  also  be  visited. 
Here,  among  others,  repose  Gualterio  Offamilio  (d.  1190),  Patem6,  the 
patron  of  Ant.  Gagini ,  by  whom  his  statue  is  executed,  and  Frederick  of 
Antioch  (d.  1305}  the  recumbent  figure  dates  from  the  16th  cent.). 

The  broad  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Corso  or  Via  YiTToaio 
Emanitblb,  was  constrncted  in  its  present  form  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (comp.  p.  40),  hut  was  long  popularly 
known  as  the  Cassaro ,  from  the  name  it  bore  originally  (Arab,  'al 
Kassar',  the  castle).  Following  it  hence  to  the  N.E.,  towards  the 
sea ,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  former  ColUgio  Ntiovo  (PI.  79  j  D,  3) 
of  the  Jesuits ,  now  containing  the  National  Library  (open  daily, 
9-3)  and  the  Lyceum.  —  Opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  del 
Protonotario,  is  a  conyent-wall  of  1072. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is 
the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Salyatore  (PI.  68;  G,  3),  designed 
by  Amato  (1628).  The  interior,  in  which  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  is  particularly  fine,  is  oval,  with  three  large  recesses.  The 
dome  is  adorned  with  angels  and  saints,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  ^putti',  garlands,  and  scroll-work  of  coloured  marble. 

We  next  reach  on  the  left  the  Palazso  Oeraci  (with  the  Casino 
Nuovo,  p.  247)  and  the  Pal,  Riso  (formerly  Belmonte'),  built  in 
1790  by  Marvuglia.  From  this  point  a  'vicolo'  leads  to  the  Ghiesa 
DEL  Cancelliebe  (PI.  46a;  D,  3),  founded  in  1171  by  Matteo  di 
Aiello,  and  restored  in  1590;  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  is  an 
Adoration,  by  Antonio  da  Saliba  (1490), 

In  the  small  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  0, 3),  where  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  formerly  executed,  is  a  statue  of  ChaiJes  Y.  by 
Livolsi  (1630).  To  the  W.  stands  the  Palazzo  Villafranca,  to  the 
E.  the  Post  Office  (PI.  88),  in  the  old  church  of  S.  Nicola. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Quattro  Canti  (PI.  0,  D,  3,  4),  or 
Piazza  Vigliena,  a  small  octagonal  piazza,  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  It  was  constructed  by  the  viceroy  Marquis  de  Villena 
in  1609.  The  four  facades  looking  towards  the  piazza  are  em- 
bellished with  columns  and  statues  of  the  Seasons,  Spanish  kings, 
and  the  holy  virgins  of  Palermo.  —  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza 
rises  the  richly-decorated  church  of  £f.  Giuseppe  de*  Teatini  (PI.  35, 
0  3;  beginning  of  the  17th  cent.).  The  baroque  angels  bearing  the 
holy  water  vessel  are  by  Marabltti ,  and  the  frescoes  by  Tancredi 
and  Borromanus.  This  church  was  the  scene  of  the  meetings  of  the 
people  under  Giuseppe  d*Alesi  (1647).  The  crypt,  or  lower  church 
(Madonna  della  Providenza),  is  also  remarkable. 
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Passing  this  church ,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Mac- 
QUEDA,  and  reach  one  of  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  town. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Piazza  Pretoria  (PL  0,  4), 
with  a  large  Fountain  executed  about  1550  by  the  Florentine  sculp- 
tors Camilliani  and  Yagherino,  and  originally  destined  for  a  villa  of 
the  viceroy  Garcia  di  Toledo.  The  Palazzo  della  Citta  or  Palazzo 
MuNiciFALE  (PI.  86),  on  the  right,  contains  statues  of  a  Roman  and 
his  wife  in  the  court,  a  Oeniua  of  Palermo  (15th  cent.)  on  the 
staircase,  and  a  Greek  *  Statue  (Antinoua  or  Apollo)  on  the  first 
floor  (staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  court;  fee  30  c).  —  In 
this  piazza  are  also  the  old  Pal.  Serradifcdeo^  and  the  side-entrance 
to  the  church  of  8,  Cater tna  (Pi.  14;  end  of  16th  cent.),  the  interior 
of  which  is  gorgeously  deoorated  in  the  baroque  style. 

Farther  on,  in  a  small  piazza  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  Mac- 
queda,  is  a  flight  of  a  steps  ascending  to  the  right  to  two  Norman 
churches  (restored  ]  adm.  8-4,  1  fr..  Sun.  free^.  The  smaller  church, 
dedicated  to  8,  CataldOj  was  begun  in  1161 ;  of  its  three  domes, 
the  central  one  is  supported  by  four  columns.  The  original  altar, 
and  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior  are  still  preserved;  outside, 
the  old  Arabian  battlemented  frieze  is  visible. 

The  larger  church  of  *La  Martorana  (PI.  54;  C,  4)  was  erected 
in  1143  by  Georgios  Antiochenos,  grand-admiral  of  Roger  I.,  and 
from  him  derived  its  original  name  of  8,  Maria  delV  Ammiraglio, 
It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sicilian  parliament,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  house  of  Anjou.   Adm.  8-4,  1  fr, ;  Sun.  10-6  free. 

The  church  was  originally  quadrangular,  with  three  apses,  and  a  dome 
borne  by  four  columns  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  was  adorned  inside  and 
out  with  mosaics,  probablv  bv  Greek  artists.  The  nuns  of  the  convent  of 
Martorana,  presented  in  1433  with  the  church,  caused  the  edifice  to  be 
extended  towards  the  W.  In  1684  the  central  apse  was  replaced  by  a 
square  chapel,  and  in  1726  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried  still  farther 
by  the  removal  of  the  mosaics  from  the  walls.  The  dome,  injured  by  an 
earthquake,  was  also  removed  in  1726.  An  attempt,  however,  is  now 
being  made  to  restore  the  church  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  plan,  the 
mosaics  being  entrusted  to  the  brothers  Bonanni.  The  present  vestibule 
contains  two  columns,  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  perhaps  taken  from  a 
mosque,  and  two  mosaic-pictures,  probably  from  the  original  facade.  The 
mosaic  to  the  left  represents  the  admiral  Georgios  Antiochenos  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin  (only  the  head  and  hands  are  old;  the  rest  dates  from 
a  poor  restoration  in  the  i7th  cent.);  that  on  the  right  represents  King 
Roger  crowned  by  Christ.  —  The  two  upper  stories  of  the  four -storied 
campanile  were  rebuilt,  probably  in  the  14th  century. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  Macqueda  is  situated  the  University 
(PI.  99;  C,  3),  attended  by  about  1100  students,  with  important 
natural  history  collections,  among  which  the  flshes  in  the  zoological, 
the  fossil  mammalia  in  the  palsontological,  and  the  flne  specimens 
of  Sicilian  sulphur  and  articles  found  in  caves  in  the  geological 
department  are  the  most  interesting.  (The  scientific  traveller  may 
also  probably  gain  admittance  to  the  Marchese  Monterosato^a  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Conchylia,  Via  Carella.)  —  In  the  street  ad- 
jacent to  the  university,  on  the  right,  we  reach  the  Casa  Profeasa 
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(PI.  13;  C,  3),   with  the  Jesuits'  Churchy  completed  in  1683,  and 
overladen  witli  ornament.   Adjoining  it  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale 
(PL  77),  entered  by  a  Doric  vestibule  in  the  street  to  the  right,  and 
containing  a  most  valuable  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  relative 
to  Sicilian  history.    On  the  first  floor  is  the  'Historical  Hair,  open 
daily  from  9  to  4.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  Del  Cab- 
mine  Maogiobe  (PI.  41 ;  B,  3),  a  magnificent  building  of  the  17th 
cent.;  in  the  1st  chapel  to  the  right:  Novelli,  S.  Andrea  Corsini; 
3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  Statue  of  St.  Catharine,  1521;  chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  choir,  copy  after  Tomm.  de  Vigilia.  —  The  first 
side-street  to  the  left  in  the  Via  Porta  di  Castro  leads  to  the  tower 
of  /S.  Niccolb  delV  Alhergheria  (PI.  59 ;  C,  3),  in  which  are  a  couple 
of  Norman  windows.    On  the  other  side  the  Salita  Benfratelli  leads 
to  the  street  and  church  of  S,  Chiara  (PL  16;  C,  3),  containing  a 
PietJi  by  Novelli,  and  thence  to  the  mediaeval  Palazzo  Raff  addle. 
—  Farther  on  in  the  Via  Porta  di  Castro  (PL  C,  2),  a  'vicolo'  di- 
verges to  the  right  to  the  Palazzo  del  Conte  FedericOy  vrith  scanty 
remains  of  the  mediaeval  erection. 

The  Via  Macqueda  ends  at  the  Porta  S.  Antonino  (PL  B,  3,  4), 
outside  of  which  is  the  Railway  Station  (PL  A,  4). 

The  Via  Divisi,  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Macqueda, 
between  the  Quattro  Canti  and  the  Porta  S.  Antonino,  leads  to  the 
little  church  of  8.  Maria  di  tutte  le  Orazie  (PL  48;  B,  4),  a  fine 
specimen  of  15th  cent.  Gothic,  and  thence  to  the  Piazza  della  Ri- 
voLuzioNE  (PL  C,  4),  so  called  because  the  revolutionary  standard 
was  here  first  unfurled  in  1848.  Its  former  name  was  'Fiera 
Veochia^  or  old  market.  The  statue  of  the  Oenius  of  Palermo  was 
removed  in  1849  by  the  Bourbon  government,  but  restored  in  1860 
by  the  people.  —  We  next  cross  the  Piazza  Aragona  to  the  Piazza 
Cbooe  de'  Vespbi  ,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  marble  column 
with  a  cross,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  lances  and  halberds, 
erected  in  1737  to  the  memory  of  the  French  buried  here  in  1282 
(the  original  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale).  —  The  Palazzo  3et- 
timo  in  the  Via  del  Teatro  S,  Cecilia  contains  a  valuable  library.  — 
The  Via  Gabibaldi  (PL  B,  4)  leads  S.  from  the  Piazza  della  Ri- 
voluzione  to  the  Porta  Garibaldi,  by  which  Garibaldi  entered  the 
town  on  27th  May  1860.  On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Ajutamicristo ;  the  door  and  one  side  of  the  court  date  from 
the  original  building,  erected  by  Matteo  Carnevale  in  1490.  — 
The  next  side-street  leads  to  the  Piazza  della  Magione  (p.  258). 

If  we  follow  the  Via  Vittobio  Emanuele  ,  and  cross  the 
Quattro  Canti  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  we  reach  the  church 
of  S.  Matteo  (PL  55;  D,  4),  which  contains  a  fine  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna  by  Novelli  (4th  chapel  to  the  left)  and 
statues  by  Serpotta,  Farther  on  is  a  small  piazza  on  the  left,  where 
the  sea-gate  of  the  old  town  of  Palermo  was  situated  down  to  the 
16th  century.  Thence  we  proceed  through  a  gate  inscribed  *Domus 
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Dei  Porta  Goeli*  into  a  passage,  which  leads  to  the  chnrch  of  S*  An- 
tonio (PI.  5;  D,  4),  a  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent., 
restored  after  an  earthquake  in  1823  but  freely  modernized.  It 
contains  scanty  remains  of  the  original  mosaics.  The  Byzantine 
gronnd-plan  corresponds  with  those  of  La  Martorana  and  S.  Gataldo 
(p.  255).  At  the  end  of  the  Salita  di  S.  Antonio  are  some  curious 
old  mediffival  buildings  (to  the  left). 

Returning  to  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele ,  we  soon  reach  the  Via 
Gintorinai,  a  cross-street  on  the  right,  leading  to  S.  Francesco 
db'  Ohiodabi  (PI.  25;  C,  5),  in  the  piazza  of  that  name.  This 
church  has  an  early-Gothic  facade  (restored) ,  with  columns  from 
a  Saracenic  building.  In  the  modernized  Interior  are  remains  of 
frescoes  by  Pietro  Novelli,  The  Sicilian  parliament  of  1848  met  in 
the  adjoining  conyent.  To  the  left  is  the  Oratorio  di  San  Lorenzo 
(PI.  37) ,  with  excellent  stucco-figures  by  Serpotta,  a  Nativity  by 
Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio ,  and  intarsia-work  of  the  18th  cent, 
fentr.  in  the  court  to  the  left). — To  the  right,  in  the  Via  Gintorinai 
^No.  48),  is  the  old  Pal.  Cctttolica,  with  a  fine  court. 

Farther  on  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  emerges  on  the  Piazza 
Marina  (see  below).  To  the  left  is  the  new  government  Finance 
Office  fPl.  85),  opposite  which  is  the  Fontana  del  Qaraffo^  by 
Amato  (1698).  —  At  the  corner  of  the  Via  Fonderia  is  the  church 
Di  Porto  Salvo,  a  Renaissance  edifice,  divided  into  two  in  1581. 
—  At  the  beginning  of  the  side-street  on  the  left  leading  to  the 
small  harbour  of  La  Gala,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  E.  wind 
by  a  pier,  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Maria  delta  Catena  (PI.  47j  D,  5), 
erected  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
edifice.  The  name  refers  to  the  chain  with  which  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  used  to  be  closed.  The  charming  vestibule  exhibits 
the  unusually  depressed  form  of  arch  frequently  seen  in  S.  Italy 
towards  the  close  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  interior  is  undergoing 
restoration.    The  loggia  overlooks  the  harbour. 

Gontinuing  to  follow  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele ,  we  reach  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Spirito  (PI.  G,  6),  with  the  Conservatorio  of  that  nam6 
(PI.  78),  founded  in  1608,  formerly  a  hospice,  and  now  the 
Foundling  Hospital ;  on  the  fa^de  is  a  Garit^  by  Vincenzo  Riolo. 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  house  (No.  12),  marked  by  an  inscription, 
in  which  Goethe  lodged  in  1787.  Beyond  the  piazza  is  the  Porta 
Felloe  (PI.  G,  D,  6),  so  named  after  Felice  Orsini,  wife  of  the 
viceroy  Golonna,  a  tasteful  baroque  edifice  begun  in  1582,  but  by 
no  means  improved  by  the  fountains  and  statues  added  on  the 
seaward  side  in  1644. 

The  Piazza  Marina  (PI.  G,  5) ,  one  of  the  finest  in  Palermo, 
is  adorned  with  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Oiardino  Garibaldi, 
with  their  beautiful  palms.  In  the  S.  comer  of  the  square  stands 
the  church  of  8.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  built  in  1547.  On  the  S.  E. 
side  is  the  Palazzo  Chiaramonti  (PI.  98),  generally  called  Lo  Steri 
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(i.  e,  Hosterium),  erected  subBeqaent  to  1307  by  tbe  Gbiaramoate 
f&mily.  After  tbe  execution  of  Andrea  Chiaramonte  in  1392,  the 
palace  was  occupied  by  courts  of  Justice.  At  a  later  period  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  viceroys,  and  in  1600  the  seat  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  the  present  century  it  has  again  become  the  Palazzo  dti 
Tfibunali.  One  of  the  halls  still  preseryes  its  wooden  ceiling  of 
the  14th  century.  The  door  to  the  right  leads  through  the  Dogana 
to  the  flue  court,  and  to  the  adjoining  palace-chapel  of  8,  Afiionio 
Ahhaie^  with  a  restored  facade. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  modem  Palazzo  San  Cataldo, 
to  the  right  of  which  the  Yicolo  Palagonia  leads  to  the  earlier  Palazfw 
8»  CataldOf  a  good  early-Renaissance  building,  and  to  the  left  th.e 
Via  Quattro  Aprile  to  the  monastery  della  Oangia  (PI.  28;  0,  5), 
the  monks  of  which  have  taken  an  active  part  in  every  revolution, 

including  that  of  1860. 

The  Church  dates  from  the  15th  cent.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right, 
Antonio  da  Palermo^  Madonna  di  Monserrato  (1628) ;  beyond  the  5th  chap, 
to  the  right ,  a  sculptured  pulpit,  and  in  front  on  the  choir-pillars,  two 
figures  (Annunciation)  by  Oagini.  The  choir  contains  fine  caryed  stalls. 
Next  the  choir,  to  the  left,  Vincenzo  di  PaviOy  Sposalizio;  3rd  chap,  to 
the  left,  IToveni,  S.  Pietro  di  Alcantara. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  AUoro  (PI.  0,  5,  6)  is  the  Palazzo  Abhatdli 
(1495;  now  a  convent  of  the  nuns  della  Pietk),  with  a  Spanish  motto 
over  the  door,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  church  della  Pietd, 
(PI.  52;  C,  5),  a  baroque  edifice  of  1680.  The  Vicolo  dei  Cattivi,  op- 
posite, leads  to  the  promenade-terraces  and  the  Pal.  Butera  (*View). 

The  Via  Torremuzza  leads  from  the  Pietk  church  to  that  of  8, 
Teresa^  in  the  Piazza  dblla  Kalba  (PI.  B,  6} ,  so  called  from  the 
Arabic  name  (^Kalesa')  for  the  new  town ,  and  embellished  with  a 
marble  statue  of  Oiov.  Afe^t,  the  poet.  Opposite  this  church  is  the 
Porta  dei  Oreci  (PI.  B,  6),  which  owes  its  name  to  the  Greeks  who 
inhabited  this  suburb  during  the  middle  ages.  The  side  next  the 
sea  forms  the  Palazzo  ForceUa  (now  the  Pal,  Baueind). 

A  vicolo  leads  by  S.  Teresa  to  the  Piazzetta  dello  Spasimo,  in 
which,  at  the  corner  to  the  left,  is  a  Renaissance  palace,  begun  in 
1542,  adjoined  by  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  church  of  8.  Maria 
deUa  Vittoria  (PI.  29 ;  B,  5).  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  in 
this  church  is  shown  the  door  through  which  Robert  Guiscard  en- 
tered the  city.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  large  open  space  to  the  left, 
rise  the  massive  arches  of  the  church  of  8»  Maria  dello  Spaaimo  (PI. 
53  ;  B,  5 ;  now  a  hospital),  an  unfinished  building  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Raphael  painted  his  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  now  in  Madrid,  for  this  church.  —  The  archway  in  the 
little  Piazza  Yitriera  leads  to  the  Piazza  dblla  Maqione  (PL  B,  5). 
At  the  end  of  the  piazza  (to  the  right)  we  see  the  choir  of  the  church, 
to  the  right  of  which  we  reach  the  monastery  and  the  side-entrance, 
and  to  the  left,  round  the  houses,  the  court  of  the  ]Ia§^one  (PI.  42; 
B,  5).  The  church,  disfigured  by  a  modern  Poric  porch,  was  found- 
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ed  for  the  OiBtercians  about  1150  by  Matteo  di  Aiello,  and  presented 
to  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1193  by  Henry  VI.  as  a  'manslo'.  The  N. 
aisle  contains  tombs  of  knights  of  the  order,  of  the  15th  centnry. 

A  beautiful  walk  is  afforded  by  the  *Marina  (PI.  C,  B,  A,  6), 
officially  called  the  Foro  ItalicOy  a  quay  extending  to  the  S.  from 
the  Porta  Felice  along  the  sea,  commanding  fine  views  towards  the 
S.  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Monte  Gatalfano  (to  the  right  of 
which  Mt.  iEtna  is  visible  in  clear  weather),  and,  to  the  N.,  of  the 
beautiful  Mte.  Pellegrino.  In  summer  and  autumn  the  fashionable 
citizens  of  Palermo  congregate  here  to  listen  to  the  music  of  a  band. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Marina  lies  the  Flora ,  or  *yilla  Giulia 
(PI.  B,  A,  6),  which  is  entered  from  the  Via  Lincoln,  a  street 
leading  towards  the  W.  to  the  Porta  S.  Antonino.  This  public 
garden ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy ,  first  laid  out  in  1777, 
has  recently  been  considerably  extended  and  improved.  The  air 
here  in  spring  is  laden  with  the  delicious  and  aromatic  perfumes  of 
oranges,  citrons,  Erythrina  corallodendron,  Cercis  siliquastrum,  and 
other  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs.  Opposite  the  main  entrwice, 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  stands  the  most  important  work  of  recent 
Palerman  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  group  of  the  modern  Greek 
naval  heroes,  the  brothers  Canaris,  executed  by  Benedetto  CivilettL 

Adjoining  the  Flora  is  the  *Botanio  Garden  (PI.  A,  B,  5),  which 

deserves  a  visit  (V2  ^r-  to  t^®  gardener). 

The  beautiful  avenue  of  Date  Palms  and  Cycas  Revoluta  will  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor.  Near  the  entrance  are  two  Australian 
Coco-trees^  while  scattered  throughout  the  grounds  are  fine  specimens  of 
Latania  BorbonieOj  Corypha  AustraUSy  Musa  Ensete^  Bananas^  Bamboos  (at- 
taining a  height  of  45  ft.),  Strelitzia^  Wigandia^  PhUodendron  Pertuntm, 
Australian  Myrtaceae^  Afelaleueea,  etc.  In  one  of  the  water-basins  are  a 
few  Papyrus  Plants.  Some  of  the  flowering -plants  in  the  greenhouses 
are  of  astonishing  brilliancy. 

FoUowing  the  N.  half  of  the  Via  Macqubda  (PI.  D,  E,  3,  4) 
from  the  Quattro  Ganti  (p.  254)  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Mac- 
queda,  we  reach  on  the  right  bebide  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to 
the  Piazza  Nuova  (PI.  D,  4),  the  little  church  of  i9.  Maria  delta  Volta, 
with  a  Madonna  by  Bresclanino  (at  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right).  Giu- 
seppe d'Alesi  was  assassinated  here  in  1647.  —  Beyond  the  Piazza 
Nuova  lies  the  Piazza  Oaraccioli,  the  old  meat  and  vegetable  mar- 
ket. The  Via  Argenteria  leads  straight  on ,  past  the  interesting 
Renaissance  facade  of  8,  Eulalia  de'  Catalani  (PI.  24 ;  D,  4) ,  to 
the  busy  Piazza  Garaffello,  No.  16  in  which ,  formerly  the  Loggia 
dei  Oenovesi,  bears  a  bust  of  Charles  V. 

The  Via  Bandiera  (PI.  D,  4)  which  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  ViaMacqueda,  farther  on,  leads  to  the  church  of  8,  Pietro  Mar- 
tire  ,  which  contains  paintings  by  Novell!  (Entombment ,  Madonna 
della  Grazla) ,  and  the  Palazzo  Pietratagliata  (formerly  Pal.  Ter- 
mini), dating  from  the  15th  century. 

In  the  other  direction  from  the  Via  Macqueda,  the  Via  S.  Agos- 
tino  (PI.  D,  3)  leads  to  the  church  of  -Sf.  Agostino  (PI.  2),  the  G9thic 
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facade  of  which  dates  from  the  14th  cent. ,  and  on  to  the  Mercato 
Nnovo  (PI.  E,  3),  in  whioh  is  the  pretty  little  Renaissance  church 
of  8.  Marco  (PI.  43).  —  Farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  cathe- 
dral lies  the  church  of  8,  Agata  li  Seoruggi  (PL  1 ;  D,  3),  containing 
frescoes  of  the  16th  cent. ,  paintings  by  Zoppo  di  Ganci,  an  Adoration 
by  Wolberch  (1586),  a  Dutch  painter ,  and  a  fountain  with  won- 
der-working water  (usually  closed). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Macqueda  is  the  Teatro  Vittorio  EmomueU 
(PL  E,  3),  erected  by  the  architect  Basile  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  fr., 
and  still  unfinished.  —  Outside  the  Porta  Macqueda  (PI.  E,  3,  4) 
extends  the  Piazza  RuaaiBBo  Settimo  (PI.  F ,  3,  4) ,  which  is 
embellished  with  a  garden.  Statues  of  two  Sicilian  patriots  have 
been  erected  here :  on  the  right  that  of  Ruggiero  8ettimo  (p.  238 ; 
d.  1862,  honorary  president  of  the  Italian  senate) ;  on  the  left  that 
of  Carlo  Cottone ,  Principe  di  Castelnuovo ,  who  was  minister  in 
1812 ,  daring  the  brief  parliamentary  govemmenf  of  Sicily  (p.  238). 
On  one  side  of  the  piazza  stands  the  Politeama  Oaribaldi  (p.  248). 
—  On  the  left  side  of  the  Via  deUa  lAbeHd  (PL  G,  3,  4),  which 
leads  to  the  N.  from  the  piazza ,  are  the  bnildings  of  the  National 
Exhibition  of  1891-92.  This  street  is  the  fashionable  'corso'  on 
winter  afternoons.  —  A  little  farther  on  is  the  CUardino  IngleM 
(PL  H,  I,  3,  4),  with  pleasant  grounds,  and  adorned  with  busts 
of  Garibaldi,'  Bixio,  and  others. 

The  Via  della  Ba&a  (PI.  E,  4),  beginning  opposite  the  theatre, 
leads  to  the  Piazza  dell*  Oliyblla,  in  which  is  the  church  of  the 
same  name  (PL  63;  E,  4 ;  2nd  chapel  to  the  right.  Adoration  of  the 
Child,  by  Lorenzo  di  Oredi).  The  adjoining  suppressed  monastery 
del  Filippini  contains  the  — 

*Muteo  Nazionale  (PI.  82 ;  E,  4).  The  museum  is  open  daily, 
10-3  (Sun.  11-3),  except  on  public  holidays,  the  last  three  days 
of  the  Carnival,  and  during  Passion  Week.  Admission  1  fr. ;  on 
Sundays  gratis.    Ant,  Salinas,  Director. 

GBOTmn  Floob.  We  first  enter  a  small  colonnaded  Court 
(/.  Cortile;  recently  partly  rebuilt)  with  medissval  and  Renaissance 
sculptures  and  inscriptions.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  painted 
statue  of  the  Madonna  (about  1500) ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  Triton 
(16th  cent.)  from  a  fountain  in  the  royal  palace,  behind  which  is 
the  column  from  the  Piazza  Croce  de'  Vespri  (p.  266).  On  the  wall 
to  the  right  are  Greek  inscriptions ;  No.  22  (37),  in  four  languages, 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  We  pass  under  a  pointed  arch  (from  the 
Palazzo  Sclafani)  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the  adjoining  Hall  of 
St.  George,  with  an  altar  ascribed  to  A.  Oagini  (1526)  and  two 
state-coaches  of  the  18th  century.  —  On  the  third  wall  of  the  little 
colonnaded  court  to  the  right,  is  a  very  graceful  *Statae  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  A,  Oagini.  Two  doorways,  with  frames  richly  ornamented 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  lead  to  two  small  rooms,  one  containing 
a  Bacchante  by  VillareaU.  (d.  1854)  and  a  beautiful  relief  of  the 
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Madonna  (to  the  right),  the  other  a  gilded  and  painted  statue 
of  the  Madonna  (about  1500),  and  a  tufa  altar,  with  Gothic  orna- 
mentation from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  No.  990 ,  on 
the  fourth  wall,  is  a  double-portrait  in  relief,  and  No.  998  a  por- 
trait-head from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  —  Between  the 
tasteful  columns  from  the  Pal.  Sclafani  is  the  staircase  ascending 
to  the  upper  floors ;  see  p.  263. 

The  Sbcond  Codst  (II,  Cortile) ,  formerly  the  cloisters,  con- 
tains ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures ;  to  the  right  (of  unknown 
origin):  370.  Cybele;  farther  on,  iEsculapius;  Selene  and  Eros 
(conceived  as  standing  before  the  sleeping  Endymion) ;  between 
368  and  369,  Alcsus.  Then  small  tomb -reliefs  from  Athens; 
almost  at  the  end  ofj  the  wall,  small  fragment  of  a  Greek  relief  of 
a  youth  standing.  —  By  the  opposite  wall  (to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance), antiquities  of  Sicilian  origin :  Fragment  of  a  tripod ,  with 
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a  snake ;  704.  Isis ;  Phoenician  inscription  with  a  drawing '  cut 
into  the  stone,  from  Lllybsum ;  sun-dial  from  Tyndaris ;  architec- 
tural fragments  from  Solunto ;  Woman  sitting  between  two  lions, 
which ,  judging  from  their  coverings  in  front,  had  human  bodies, 
also  from  Solunto;  Palerman  inscriptions,  the  last  one  (390)  a 
Christian  example  of  the  year  448.  —  In  firont  of  the  cross- wall 
is  a  statue  of  Zeus ,  from  Tyndaris,  extensively  restored ;  to  the 
left,  a  seated  Jupiter,  from  Solunto ;  to  the  right,  Nerva  (?),  a 
sitting  figure  mostly  of  plaster. 

Straight  on  is  a  narrow  vestibule,  the  Sala  dbllb  Tbbbeoottb, 
with  numerous  objects  in  clay :  reliefs  and  masks,  used  as  archi- 
tectonic ornaments,  small  votive  figures  of  the  gods,  some  fh>m  the 
6th  and  5th  cent.  B.  G.,  also  figures  of  animals;  of  a  later  period, 
graceful  genre  compositions,  and  painted  female  figures,  resembling 
those  found  at  Tanagra  (by  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left;  and  in 
the  2nd  ease  on  the  rear-wall) ;  lamps ;  on  the  entrance- wall  (right), 
terracotta  slabs  from  the  most  antique  temples  of  Selinunto  (explan- 
atory drawings  at  the  windows).  —  In  the  centre ,  two  Roman 
marble  candelabra ;  two  Roman  statuettes  in  porphyry  and  granite 
in  the  Egyptian  style  -,  between  them,  a  Greek  terracotta  sarcophagus. 
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We  now  pass  to  the  right  through  a  small  room' into  the  8aJa 
dei  Musaici,  the  floor  and  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  the  large 
stone-mosaics  found  in  the  Piazza  della  Ylttoria  in  1869.  That  on 
the  [floor  represents  yarlons  mythological  subjects,  and  two  large 
heads  of  Apollo  and  *Neptnne ,  the  latter  of  which  is  particularly 
fine;  that  on  the  wall  represents  Orpheus  charming  the  animals. 
Here  also  are  three  frescoes  from  Solunto,  and  small  *Pompeian 
pictures  of  {theatrical  subjects. 

We  again  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  the  Sala  dbl  Fauno.  In 
the  centre  is  a  fine  ♦Satyr  from  Torre  del  Greco.  Behind ,  head  of 
a  bearded^  Bacchus  and  archaistic  statues  of  Athene  and  Aphrodite. 
—  By  the  second  wall :  cornice  with  gargoyles  in  the  form  of  lions' 
heads  (5th  cent.  B.  0.)  from  Himera ;  headless  statue.  In  the  centre, 
tufa  sarcophagus  from  Qirgenti.  Beside  the  door,  two  excellent 
Roman  portrait- statues  from  Tyndaris. 

The  Sala  dbllb  Mbtopb  contains  the  celebrated  *•  Metopes  of 
5e{tnu«.  As  that  city  was  founded  in  627  B.  C.  and  destroyed  in 
429  B.C.,  these  metopes  illustrate  the  development  of  Hellenic 
sculpture  from  its  beginning  until  a  period  shortly  before  its  cul- 
minating point.  —  To  the  left,  between  portions  of  the  massiye 
entablature  (largely  restored)  of  the  oldest  temple  (see  p.  281 ; 
Temple  G),  three  Metopes  dating  from  about  600  B.  0.,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Doric  race  in  spite  of 
all  the  embarrassments  of  an  Incipient  art.  They  consist  of  the 
game  yellow  variety  of  tufa  as  all  the  others.  Peculiarities  are  the 
exaggerated  thickness  of  the  limbs,  the  unnatural  position  of  the 
body,  seen  partly  full-face  and  partly  from  the  side,  and  the  fixed 
expression  of  face,  with  large  mouth  and  projecting  eyes.  1.  Quad- 
riga, in  almost  complete  relief;  beside  the  charioteer  ((Enomaus?) 
remains  of  two  female  forms,  raising  garlands.  (There  is  a  similar 
relief  in  the  Sala  delle  Terrecotte,  on  the  case  to  the  left  of  the 
door.)  —  2.  Perseus,  with  helmet  and  sandals,  beheading  the  Me- 
dusa, from  whom  Pegasus  rises.  The  head  of  the  Gorgon  retains  the 
appearance  usually  assigned  to  it  at  that  period,  when  painted  on 
walls  or  vessels  to  scare  the  evil-disposed.  Behind  the  hero  stands 
Athene ,  on  whose  robe  (and  also  on  the  ground)  are  traces  of  red 
pigment.  —  3.  Hercules  Melampygos  with  the  Cercopes.  —  In  the 
cabinet,  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments  (flue  feet)  from 
Selinunto ;  iron  and  lead  fastenings  from  the  metopes. 

Beyond  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fragments ,  we  notice  the 
lower  halves  of  two  Metopes  from  a  later  temple  (F),  perhaps 
contemporaneous  with  the  sculptures  from  the  temple  of  ^gina, 
now  at  Munich,  i.  e.  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  0. 
They  represent  a  contest  between  the  gods  and  giants,  and  are 
marked  by  vigour  and  fidelity  to  nature  (especially  the  2nd  metope). 

The  four  *Metopes  on  the  rear-wall  date  from  the  period  when 
the  art  of  sculpture  had  almost  reached  its  highest  development 
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(Temple  E).  They  produce  an  exceedingly  picturesque  effect 
between  the  narrow  trlglyphs,  hut  although  they  reveal  skill  in 
composition  and  liveliness  of  conception,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  of 
execution  in  some  of  the  details  (the  nude  portions  of  the  female 
figures,  for  example,  are  inlaid  with  white  marble),  they  yet  fall 
short  of  the  freedom  of  action  and  drapery  and  in  the  sense  of 
beauty  that  characterised  Attic  Art. —  I.Hercules  slaying  Hippolyta ; 
*2.  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mt.  Ida ;  3.  Actson  and  Diana ;  4.  Athene 
slaying  the  giant  Enceladns.  —  On  a  stand,  fragments  of  cornices 
with  delicate  ornamentation. 

By  the  window-wall  is  another  metope,  defaced  by  exposure, 
and  architectural  fragments  from  Selinus,  some  of  which  bear 
traces  of  colour  (dark-red  and  bine  on  a  white  background  of  stucco). 
At  the  end  larger  fragments  from  the  so- called  ^Edicula  of  Empe- 
docles  at  Selinus,  a  chapel  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  0. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  three  Metopes  exhumed  In  1891  at 
8ellnnnto.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  a  Greek  inscription  of  the 
6th  cent.,  recounting  the  gods  who  granted  victory  to  Selinus,  and 
two  Phoenician  sarcophagi  from  Oannita,  E.  of  Palermo. 


The  next  three  rooms  contain  a  portion  of  the  collection  of 
Etruscan  sculptures  (Museo  Etirusco). 

We  now  return  to  the  first  court,  and  ascend  the  staircase  men- 
tioned at  p.  261.  (On  the  landing,  halfway  up,  to  the  right,  is  a 
room  with  modem  forged  sculptures  from  Giardini,  near  Taormina.) 

First  Floob.  We  turn  first  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  the  8ala  dd  Medio  Evo:  to  the  right,  fragment  of  a  wooden  ceil- 
ing in  the  Saracenic-Norman  style,  referred  to  the  period  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  on  account  of  the  repeatedly  recurring  eagle;  majo- 
lica tiles  (about  1500);  in  the  first  glass-case,  works  in  ivory  and 
glass ;  in  the  second  case ,  pottery  from  Palermo ;  in  the  3rd  case, 
pottery  from  Faenza  (the  largest  vessel  dates  from  1658)  and 
IJrbino;  at  the  foot,  platters  from  the  Abruzzi;  in  the  4th  case, 
Palerman  pottery  of  the  17th  century.  —  On  the  rear- wall,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  Neapolitan  majolica,  two  inlaid  wooden  caskets. 
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miniatures  of  the  15tlL  cent.,  and  a  Byzantine  evangeliarium,  with 
psalter,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Empress  Constance.  Arabian 
Antiquities  ('oggetti  arabf),  the  most  important  being  the  fine 
bronze  vessels .  Magnificent  white  and  gold  terracotta  vase  from 
Mazzara,  placed  opposite  a  wooden  door-frame  from  the  convent  of 
La  Martorana.  Fine  vessels  of  white  clay,  vessels  from  the  vaulting 
of  the  Martorana.  Among  the  bronzes  is  an  astrolabe  of  955.  In  the 
corner  two  majolica  dishes  of  the  15th  century.  At  the  top  a  cast  of 
the  Arabic  inscription  (1180)  in  La  Cuba,  mentioned  at  p.  270. 

The  next  two  rooms  contain  early  Italian  and  Netherlandish 
pictures,  modern  sculptures,  etc.,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Marchesa 
di  Torre  Orse,  Duchess  of  Serra  di  Falco. 

We  traverse  a  small  room  with  Asiatic  objects  and  reach  the 
GoBniDoio  diMezzooiobno,  which  contains  portraits  and  mementoes 
of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1860,  and  other  periods  of  Sicilian 
history.  To  the  right:  bust  of  Juan  Fern.  Pacheco,  Marquis  of  Vil- 
lena;  portraits  of  Qiaoomo  Amato  (d.  1732)  the  architect,  Serpotta 
(d.  1732),  the  sculptor,  Marabitti  (d.  1797),  and  farther  on  of 
Admiral  Gravina,  who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  and  of  Ferdinand  lY., 
king  of  Naples,  at  a  tunny-fishery. 

To  the  right  is  the  Room  of  the  Antique  Bronzes.  To  the  right, 
•Hercules  and  the  Cerynitian  hind,  a  fountain-group,  excavated  at 
Pompeii  in  1805;  to  the  left,  large  *Ram,  almost  ideally  lifelike, 
said  to  have  been  at  Syracuse  since  the  11th  century.  On  the 
walls  bronze  weapons  and  vessels,  and  leaden  water-pipes. 

We  return  to  the  Oreek  Vases.  In  the  first  room,  the  oldest 
vases,  from  Gela,  are  to  the  left,  those  from  lower  Italy  to  the  right. 
—  The  place  of  origin  of  the  vases  in  the  second  room  is  given  on 
each  cabinet.  They  are  partly  Corinthian  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  C.  (those 
to  the  right,  from  Selinus),  partly  Attic  (those  to  the  left,  from 
Gela).  Among  the  Attic  vases,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  No.  666. 
Despatch  of  Triptolemus;  1628.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  (5th  and  4th  cent.  B.  C). 

The  Corridoio  di  Tramontana  contains  prehistoric  antiquities 
found  in  Sicily,  pottery,  weapons  of  the  flint  period.  Etruscan 
bronzes,  including  mirror-cases  with  reliefs  and  engraved  designs 
(Apollo  and  Artemis;  Leto  and  Thalia,  etc.);  large  lamp  from 
Selinus,  of  the  Christian  period ;  weapons  and  implements ;  cadueeus 
from  Imachara;  catapult  projectiles  of  lead,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  L.  Piso,  the  Roman  commander  in  the  Servile  War;  Phosnician 
projectiles.  —  Ivory  articles:  **Tessera  hospltalis'  from  Lilybeum, 
bearing  two  hands  and  the  inscription  ^ Token  of  hospitable  alliance 
between  Himilcho  Hannibal  Ohloros  and  Lycon ,  son  of  Diognetes^ ; 
also  handles  of  clay  vessels,  with  the  stamps  of  Greek  and  Phos- 
nician  factories.  —  A  door  to  the  left  opens  on  the  Collection  of 
Coins.  The  first  case  contains  impressions  in  clay  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  seals ,  from  Temple  0  at  Selinus.    In  the  second  case. 
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Byzantine  and  Limoges  enamels;  antique  ornaments,  induding  gold 
wreaths  from  tombs,  silver  fibulae,  rings  set  with,  stones,  Byzantine 
ring  with  small  figures  in  niello.  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  case 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  ancient  Sicilian  coins. 

The  last  room  contains  ecclesiastical  objects ;  works  in  coral  from 
Trapani,  of  the  17th  cent. ;  horse-trappings  of  the  Marquis  Villena; 
tapestry  of  the  17th  century.  —  The  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor contains  ecclesiastical  vestments  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Gita; 
and  the  Corridoio  di  Ponente,  Etruscan  antiquities  from  Ohiusi. 

The  Second  Floor  contains  the  Piotubb  Gallbby.  Catalogues 
are  attached  to  all  the  doors.  Immediately  to  the  left  are  a  few  By- 
zantine pictures :  St.  John ,  Lazarus ,  and  Christ  in  Hades,  12th 
cent. ;  St.  John,  Sicilian  copy,  signed  'Petrus  Lampardu8\  —  To 
the  right ,  in  the  Corridoio  di  Ponente,  altarpieees  of  the  14th  and 
15th  cent.,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Most 
of  them  retain  their  old  Gothic  frames.  —  At  the  end  of  the  corridor 
to  the  right,  in  the  room  of  the  patriotic  monk,  Ugo  Bassi,  shot  at 
Bologna  in  1849,  are  reproductions  of  the  mosaics  in  Monreale, 
from  the  work  of  Gravina,  whose  bust  is  also  placed  here. — In  the 
Corridoio  di  Mezzogiomo:  to  the  right,  85,  Antonio  Creseensio (f), 
Madonna  and  saints  j  165.  Oius,  Albina{il8ozzo)^  Madonnabetween 
angels;  498.  Tommaso  de  Vigilia  (15th  cent.),  S.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine. To  the  left :  Antondlo  Crescenzio^  rough  copy  of  Raphael's 
Spasimo;  814.  Antonio  Creaeenzio  (?),  Madonna  and  S.  Rosalia. 

The  Fi&stRoom,  the  8ala  del  Romano,  principally  contains  pic- 
tures by  Vincenzo  di  Pavia  (p.  245):  91.  Scourging  of  Christ,  with 
the  inscription,  ^expensis  nationis  Lombardorum,  1542';  88-93.  Six 
small  scenes  from  the  youth  of  Christ ,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
last,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  97.  Curious  representation  of 
the  Madonna  as  the  deliverer  of  souls  from  purgatory ;  169.  St. 
Conrad,  with  predellas;  *102.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  sombre  but 
harmonious  in  colouring,  tender  in  sentiment,  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted, Yincenzo's  master-piece.  104  d.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
inscribed  ^Seuola  MeMintse\  probably  of  German  origin.  103. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas ,  victorious  over  the  heretic  Averrhoes ,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  congregation,  by  AntoneUo  da  Saliba. 

The  Sbconb  Room  ,  the  8ala  del  Novelli ,  is  chiefly  hung  with 
works  of  that  painter,  the  last  great  Sicilian  master  (p.  246),  of 
whose  style  they  afford  a  good  illustration :  120.  Portrait  of  him- 
self; 110.  Madonna  enthroned ,  with  saints;  112.  Communion  of 
Mary  Magdalene;  113.  SS.  Anna  and  Mary;  114.  Delivery  of 
Peter  from  prison.  194-196.  Remains  of  a  fresco  from  the  Spedale 
Grande ;  195.  Coloured  sketch  of  the  same.  Among  Novelli's  fa- 
vourite and  frequently  recurring  types  are  remarkably  tall  and 
almost  exaggerated  forms,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  figures, 
but  in  his  delineation  of  characters  advanced  in  life  he  rivals  the 
beat  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  schooL 
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The  gem  of  the  collection,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  is  pre- 
served  under  glass  in  the  Gabinbtto  Malyaona  ,  adjoining  the 
Sala  del  Romano  :  59.  A  small  **Altarpiece  with  wings ,  or  trip- 
tych, of  the  School  of  Van  Eyek, 

Thia  picture  would  not  be  unworthy  of  John  Tan  Byck  himself,  but 
the  clear  coloaring  and  the  miniature-like  execution  point  to  some  later 
master.  At  present  it  is  described  as  an  early  work  of  Uabme  (1470- 
1582).  The  period  thus  selected  is  probably  right,  but  the  types  of  the 
heads  point  rather  to  Jacob  KometUsen,  sn  important  Dutch  piidnter,  who 
has  only  of  late  become  as  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be.  When  the 
shutters  are  closed  the  spectator  is  presented  with  a  scene  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  a  richly  peopled  Paradise.  Adam^s  head  is  very  naturalistic,  but 
the  figure  is  not  inaccurately  drawn.  In  the  background  is  an  angel  driv- 
ing the  pair  out  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  the  wings  being  opened,  we 
perceive  in  the  central  scene  a  Madonna  in  a  red  robe,  enthroned  on 
a  broad  Gothic  choir-stall,  with  her  flowing  hair  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.  In  her  lap  is  the  Infant  Christ;  on  each  side  of  her  are  angels  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  instruments,  beautiful  and  lifelike  figures.  On  the  left 
wing  is  represented  St.  Catharine,  on  the  right  wing  St.  Dorothea,  the 
former  holding  up  a  richly  executed  ring,  the  latter  with  white  and  red 
roses  in  her  lap,  and  both  with  angels  at  their  side.  The  delicate  execution 
of  the  trinkets  on  the  drapery  of  the  female  figures  and  the  pleasing  land- 
scape in  the  background  as  far  as  the  extreme  distance  are  really  admirable. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  the  early  Flemish  school.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Principe  di  Halvagna,  and  was  presented  to  the  museum. 
as  a  *Durer\  The  brown  case,  covered  with  leather  and  adorned  with 
Gothic  ornaments,  is  probably  coeval  with  the  picture  itself. 

This  cabinet  also  contains :  Oarofalo,  Madonna ;  Correggio  (?), 
Head  of  Christ  (a  sketch). 

The  Thibd  Room  (Scuole  Divene)  contains  nothing  of  much 
importance.  To  the  right :  202.  Vanno  Pisaniy  Madonna ;  73.  Barth, 
de  Camulio,  Madonna(1346) ;  10, 14, 16.  Fr.  Cuardt,  Views  in  Venice ; 
536.  Liica  Oiordanoy  St.  Michael;  535.  Fil.Paladini,,  St.  Michael; 
532, 534.  Vasari,  Manna ;  538.  Mario  del  JPino,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  corridor  to  the  left  contains  engravings ,  and  the  rooms  be- 
hind frescoes  by  Tommaao  de  Vigilia  (p.  265). 

The  Via  Monteleone  leads  from  the  Piazza  dell*  OliTella  (p.  260) 
to  the  church  of  8.  Domenioo  fPl.  22;  D,  4),  erected  In  1640,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  12,000  people.  It  contains  several  good 
pictures  by  Novelli  and  Vincenxo  di  PaviOj  and  the  tombs  and  mon- 
uments of  Meli,  Piazzi,  Sdhk,  Novelli,  Ventura,  Serradifaleo,  Rug- 
gero  Settimo,  Amari,  and  numerous  other  eminent  Sicilians.  On  the 
left  comer  pillar  of  the  ohapel  to  the  right  of  the  ohoir  is  a  very 
tasteful  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Ant,  Oagini ,  and  to  the  right  a 
Pieti  of  his  school.  —  In  the  Via  Bambinai  behind  the  church  is 
the  Obatorio  dbl  SS.  Rosabio  (key  at  No.  16),  with  decorations 
in  stucco  by  Serpotta,  and  an  altarpiece  by  *Van  Dyek:  Madonna 
del  Rosario.  It  also  contains  some  gqod  paintings  by  Novelli. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  8.  Cita  (PI.  17 ;  E,  5), 
erected  in  1586,  to  the  right  of  the  choir  of  which  is  a  large  altar- 
frame  by  the  Oagini  (1535).  On  the  left,  beside  the  side-entrance, 
are  three  coloured  reliefs  by  Ant.  Oagini^  representing  St.  Antony 
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with  the  GeDtaui,  St.  Jerome,  and  (ahoTo)  a  Madonna.  —  In  the 
side-street  to  the  left,  behind  S.  Cita,  is  the  Obatobio  ,  with  fine 
Btuoco  decoration  by  Serpotta.  The  seats  are  inlaidjwith  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  and  at  the  table,  near  the  entrance ,  is  a  large  slab  of  agate. 
The  altar-piece  (II  Bosario)  is  by  C  Maratta,  —  In^the  narrow 
street  farther  to  the  W.  is  the  church  of  8.  Niecolo  del  Oreei,  with 
Greek  'Iconostasis'. 

Opposite  the  main  portal  of  S.  Oita  rises  a  line  Norman  arch. 
Farther  on  in  the  Via  Sqnarcialupo  is  the  church  of  88.  Annunziata 
(1345),  with  a  Renaissance  facade  of  1591 ;  admission  in  the  shop  to 
the  right.  —  Then  S.  Olorgio  dei  Genovesi  (PI.  30 ;  £,  5))  a  fine  Renais- 
sance church  of  1591 ,  in  which  the  arches  of  the  naye  are  each  borne 
by  four  columns.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right :  L.  Oiordano^  II  Ros- 
ario ;  at  the  high-altar,  Palma  Veechio^  St.  George ;  above  the  en- 
trance, Paladino,  St.  Luke.  —  Close  by  in  the  Via  Principe  Scordia 
is  a  statue  of  Florio  (PL  103;  £,  5),  the  industrialist  (d.  1892), 
erected  in  1875.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  English  Church  (Pi. 
76a ;  F,  4). 

Grossing  the  Piazza  del  Gastello ,  we  reach  theV harbour  of  La 
Cola  (PL  D,  5;  p.  249),  adjoining  the  Fori  CasUllammare  (PL  D, 
E,  5,  6),  which  was  almost  entirely  demolished  in  1860 ,  and  the 
little  church  of  Pih  di  ChrottOy  built  in  1565  above  a  grotto  now  en- 
closed by  an  ornamental  arch.  —  The  YiaS.  Sebastiano  leads  to  the 
church  of  8,  Maria  Nuova  (PL  51 :  D,  5),  restored  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  vestibule  recalls  that  of  S.  Maria  della^Gatena,  and  the 
interior  is  very  pleasingly  decorated  in  the  rococo  style. 


Leaving  the  Porta  d'Ossuna  (PL  D ,  E,  2)  and  following  the 
Cor$o  Alberto  Amedeo  to  the  right ,  we  soon  reach,  on  the  left,  the 
Cataeomba  (PL  B,  1,2)  discovered  in  1785,  probably  of  pre-Ghris- 
tlan  date,  but  now  destitute  of  monuments. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Corso  Alberto  Amedeo  to  the  Corso 
Olivuzza,  we  here  take  the  Noce  tramway  (see  p.  247)  to  the  Piazza 
Olivnzza,  a  few  yards  before  which  is  the  celebrated  Villa  Butera, 
now  the  ViUa  Florio  (PL  F,  1),  with  its  fine  gardens.  In  the  Piazza 
itself  is  the  ViUa  8trr€uiifnUco  (inaccessible),  also  distinguished  for 
it  luxuriant  vegetation,  now  much  neglected. 

The  Yia  Normannl  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Corso  Olivuzza  to 
the  Piazza  Zisa,  with  the  old  Norman  chl^teau  of  La  Ziea,  now 
belonging  to  the  Marchese  di  S.  Giovanni  (reached  from  the  Piazza 
Olivuzza  by  the  Yia  Whitaker  in  5  min.;  approach  firom  the  royal 
Palace,  see  p.  250).  The  only  remains  of  the  old  building,  which 
was  erected  by  William  I.,  are  a  covered  fountain  with  water 
descending  over  marble  steps  under  dilapidated  honey -combed 
vaulting ,  and  some  vaulting  with  pigeon-holes  on  the  upper  floor 
(custodian  next  door,  to  the  right;  adm.  1  ft,).  —  To  the  left  of 
La  Zisa  is  a  good  winehouse. 
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24.  Environs  of  Palermo. 

a.    Aequasanta.    Konte  Fellegrino.    The  Favorita. 

DisTANGBS.  From  the  Piaasa  Marina  to  Aoqaaaanta,^  about  IVi  M. 
(tramway,  see  p.  247).  —  From  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  to  the  foot  of 
Monte  Fellegrino  2  M.  (one-horae  carr.  IVs  frO;  thence  to  the  top  IV4  hr. 
(bridle-path;  donkey  from  the  town  2V2  fr.,  with  as  much  more  for  the 
attendant;  omnibus  from  the  Piazsa  Bologni,  see  p.  247).  —  From  the 
Porta  Macqueda  to  the  Favorita  3Vs-4  H.  (omnibus  to  the  Porta  Leoni  and 
S.  Lorenzo  see  p.  247). 

The  Staadone  delBobgo(P1.  E,  F,  5),  the  broad  road  that  leaves 
Palermo  by  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  6)  and  skirts  the  sea,  forks 
^  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  H,  6 ;  straight  on  to  the  Monte 
Fellegrino  and  the  Favorita,  see  below).  We  take  the  branch  to 
the  right  and  follow  the  Sdradone  del  Molo  and  its  continuation, 
the  Yia  deir  Aequasanta,  to  the  N.,  past  the  interesting  old  English 
Cemetery  J  on  the  right  (custodian  15-20  c.),  to  the  village  of 
Aequasanta  (Biator.  di  Paola)^  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing (p.  247).  A  few  mln.  from  the  tramway-terminus  is  the 
entrance  to  the  *ViUa  BelmorUe  (custodian  30-50  c.) ,  whose  fine 
grounds  stretch  up  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Fellegrino ;  fine  ^Yiew 
from  the  top. 

From  Aequasanta  to  Valdese,  via  JreneUa^  see  p.  270. 

The  continuation  of  the  Stradone  del  Borgo  again  forks  at  the 
Piazza  Giacchery  (Pi.  H,  I,  5),  beside  the  Careeri  or  prison.  The 
Yia  Sampoli  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Favorita  (p.  269);  the  Yia  del 
Monte  Fellegrino  (PI.  1, 5, 6)  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  that  moun- 
tain, the  Punta  di  Beraaglio,  which  is  within  ^4  ^-  ^^  Faldty  the 
omnibus-terminus  (p.  247).  Raok-and-pinion  railway  under  con- 
str  action. 

The  *Kont6  Fellegrino  (2065  ft.),  the  peculiar  shape  of 
which  renders  it  easily  recognisable  from  a  great  distance,  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  limestone  rock ,  at  one  time  an  island  and  still 
separated  by  the  plain  of  the  Conca  d*Oro  from  the  other  moun- 
tains near  the  coast.  On  the  E.  side  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  W.  side  slopes  more  gently  towards  the  Conca  d^Oro. 
Down  to  the  15th  cent,  the  mountain  was  clothed  with  underwood. 
In  B.  C.  247-45  Hamilcar  Barca  settled  on  the  mountain  with  his 
soldiers  and  their  families  in  order  to  keep  the  Roman  garrison  of 
Panormus  in  cheek,  and  com  was  then  cultivated  here  on  the  Heirete. 
The  fissured  cliffs  are  by  no  means  so  bare  as  they  appear  to  be 
ftom  a  distance.  Deposits  of  soil  have  been  formed  in  the  clefts  by 
the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  on  these  fiourish  various 
kinds  of  grass  and  herbs ,  affording  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  goats  during]  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Numerous  dwarf- 
palms  cling  to  the  steeper  declivities,  while  the  lower  slopes  are 
occupied  by  almond^and  oarob- trees.  During  the  quail-hunting 
>a8on  the  mountain  is  enUvened  by  sportsmen,  especially  at  night 

The  zigzag  path,  which  is  visible  from  the  town,  cannot  be 
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mistaken.  It  is  steep  at  first  bat  afterwards  becomes  easier.  In  about 
1^/4  hr.  we  reaob  an  OYerbanging  rock  of  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  may  also  be  reached,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
from  the  opposite  side ,  under  which  is  the  Qrotto  of  8t,  Rosaliay 
now  converted  into  a  church  (dwelling  of  the  'proposto'  and  priests 
on  the  left;  bell  on  the  upper  floor).  St.  Rosalia  was  according 
to  tradition  the  daughter  of  Duke  Sinibaldo  and  niece  of  the  Nor- 
man King  William  II. ,  the  Good,  and  while  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
fled  hither  f^om  motives  of  piety.  Her  bones  were  discovered  in 
the  cavern  in  1664,  and  conveyed  to  Palermo.  Their  presence  at 
once  banished  the  plague  then  raging,  and  from  that  time  St.  Ro- 
salia has  been  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.    The  grotto  is  visited 

by  numerous  worshippers,  especially  on  Whitmonday. 

The  small  decorated  cavern  in  whicb  the  holy  maiden  performed  her 
devotionfl  is  shown  by  candle-light ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  recumbent  Statue 
of  the  Saint  by  the  Florentine  Oregorio  Tedeschi,  with  snmptnonsly 
gilded  robes.  *The  head  and  hands  of  white  marble,  if  not  faultless  in 
style,  are  at  least  so  natural  and  pleasing  ttiat  one  can  hardly  help  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  saint  breathe  and  move.''  (Goktbb.)  —  The  water  which 
constantly  trickles  down  the  sides  is  carried  off  in  leaden  gutters. 

Bread  and  wine  may  be  obtained  in  the  cottage  1  min.  farther 
on  to  the  right  (dear;  bargain  beforehand).  A  steep  foot-path 
opposite  ascends  to  the  (20  min.)  Telegrafo  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  commands  an  admirable  *^iew  of  the  beautiful 
basin  around  Palermo,  the  numerous  headlands  of  the  N.  coast,  the 
Lipari  Islands,  and  the  distant  iEtna.  —  A  path  leading  straight 
on  from  the  cottages  (and  joined  by  a  rough  path  ftom  the  Telegrafo) 
brings  us  in  20  min.  to  a  small  temple  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  colossal  but  headless  statue  of  the  saint,  twice 
struck  by  lightning ;  on  the  ground  lie  the  two  heads.  *View  hence 
towards  the  sea. 

Good  walkers  may  cross  a  stretch  of  smooth  pastare-land,  to  the  W. 
of  the  houses  (enquire  for  the  beginning  of  the  path) ,  and  then  descend 
the  Valle  del  Porei  by  very  difficult  goat-paths  towards  the  S.  W.  direct 
to  the  (s/4  hr.)  Favorita,  which  we  reach  beside  two  round  temples  (to 
the  ch&teau,  straight  on);  others  will  prefer  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
descend  by  the  same  path. 

In  the  Gonca  d'Oro,   at  the  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino  on  the 

W.  side,  and  4  M.  from  the  Porta  Macqueda,  is  situated  the  royal 

chateau  of  La  Pavorita,   surrounded  by  numerous  villas  of  the 

aristocracy  of  Palermo.  This  beautiful  country-residence  was  erected 

by  Ferdinand  IV.  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is  surrounded  by  shady 

walks  and  extensive  grounds  (open  to  the  public ;  omnibus  to  the 

Leoni  OatCj  whence  the  chlLteau  is  reached  by  the  main  walk 

through  the  park  in  8/^  hr.;  pleasant  drive).     Splendid  *yiew  from 

the  roof.   From  the  chlteau  a  walk  of  about  8  min.  to  S.  Lorenzo, 

whence  we  may  return  by  omnibus ,  past  (V2  hr.)  the  Villa  Sofia, 

with  a  beautiful  garden,  the  property  of  Mr,  B,  Whitakery  containing 

a  collection  of  orchids  (adm.  usually  granted  on  Hon.  and  Frid.  on 

application  to  the  director). 
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Travellers  interested  in  acricultore  may  now  visit  the  Jstiluto  Agrario^ 
founded  by  the  minister  Carlo  Cottone  (p.  260). 

This  excursion  may  be  pleasantly  extended  to  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Mondello^  with  a  sandy  beach  admirably  adapted  for  bathing  ( Vald€$e  Inn, 
near  the  pine-tree,  bread  and  wine),  pMsing  PalavieM,  where  a  small 
art-collection  in  the  yilla  of  Prince  Sccdea  may  be  visited  on  Hon.  from 
2  to  6  p.m.  The  village  of  Mondello  lies  IVs  M,  farther  on,  but  is  seldom 
visited.  —  A  picturesque  footpath  leads  from  the  Valdese  Inn  by  the  beach, 
skirting  the  Mte.  Pellegrino,  to  (4V2  M.)  Acquaiumta  (p.  268). 

b.  La  Cuba.  Konreale.  8.  Xartixio. 

Distance  to  Monreale  about  41/3  M.  Tbakwat  (p.  247)  from  the  Piazza 
Vittoria  as  far  as  (SVa  H.)  La  Roeca,  where  the  road  begins  to  ascend  (fare 
20  c).  Carriages  are  always  to  be  had  here  (one-horse  carr.  to  Monreale 
iVi,  there  and  back  2V2  fr.,  comp.  p.  247).  The  ascent  of  the  hill  thence 
is  a  pleasant  walk  of  */*  hr.  —  The  following  tour ,  occupying  4-5  hrs. 
exclusive  of  the  halt  in  Monreale,  is  also  recommended.  Take  the 
tramway  to  Porrcuti  (p.  247}  No.  6),  walk  by  the  Parco  road  to  a  point 
above  the  Villa  delle  Orazie  (fine  views),  thence  strike  through  the  Oreto 
vaUav  and  ascend  to  MonrtaU,    Betum  by  tramway  from  La  Bocca. 

Those  who  purpose  proceeding  from  Monreale  to  8.  Martino  (p.  272), 
about  3  M.  farther  (steep  track,  suitable  for  walkers  only),  will  do  well 
to  take  a  supply  of  provisions  with  them.  Donkey  at  Monreale  (not  always 
to  be  had),  2V8-3V2  ^'*  -^  good  carriage-road  leads  from  S.  Martino  back 
to  Bocca  viH  Boccadifalco  (p.  272).  Those  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  un- 
comfortable descent  to  Monreale  are  advised  to  make  this  whole  exoiirsion 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Carriage  and  pair  (good  but  hilly  road)  from 
Palermo  to  S.  Martino  via  Boccadifalco ,  including  a  digression  to  Baida 
(p.  273),  about  15  fr.  and  fee;  carr.  much  cheaper  at  Bocca  (bargaining 
advisable). 

Porta  Nuova  (PI.  G,  D,  1),  see  p.  252.  The  peifectiy  straight 
prolongation  of  the  Via  Yittorio  Emanuele ,  called  the  Corao  Oakh- 
tafimi,  leads  to  Monreale.  On  the  right  is  situated  the  extensive 
poor-house  (Albergo  de^  Poveri), 

A  little  farther  on,  about  V2  M.  from  the  gate,  on  the  left,  is  a 
cavalry-barrack ,  in  the  court  of  which  is  the  old  ohfiteau  of  La 
€aba.  (Tisitors  apply  to  the  sentinel  and  -walk  in.)  On  the  frieze 
is  a  now  illegible  Arabic  inscription,  from  which  it  is  conjectured, 
that  the  building  was  erected  by  William  II.  in  1180.  Of  the  once 
splendid  decorations  of  the  interior  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few 
blackened  remains  of  a  honeycombed  vaulting  and  arabesqnes  in  a 
small  court.  The  palace  was  once  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park 
with  fish-ponds.  A  pavilion  once  belonging  to  it  is  now  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  in  the  orange-garden  of  the  Oavaliere  Napoll  (farther 
on.  No.  421,  beyond  the  street  leading  to  the  Oappuccini),  and  is 
called  La  Cubola  (Decamerone,  V.  6) ;  admission  on  ringing  (fee). 

The  Strada  di  Pindemonte ,  which  diverges  to  the  right  about 
250  paces  farther  on,  leads  to  the  (73  M.)  Convento  de'  Oappneeini, 
in  the  subterranean  corridors  of  which  are  preserved  the  mummified 
bodies  of  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Palermo.  This  method  of  inter- 
ment is  now  prohibited  by  government.  This  sad,  but  not  un- 
interesting spectacle  should  be  seen  by  the  curious.  (The  route 
hence  to  La  Zisa,  Y3  M.,  is  by  the  Via  de'  Cipressi,  and  then  by 
the  first  road  to  the  left;  see  p.  267.) 
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On  the  left  side  of  the  Monreale  road  we  next  pass  the  Otar- 
dino  d^AccUmazione ,  laid  out  in  1861  for  agricultural  purposes. 
On  the  same  side ,  1^2  ^*  ^'^ii^  ^^^  Porta  Nuova,  are  the  iron  gate 
and  Swiss  lodge  (No.  422)  at  the  entrance  to  the  charming  *VilIa 
Tasca,  the  property  of  Conte  Tasca,  one  of  the  first  systematic 
farmers  of  Sicily,  who  possesses  an  experimental  station  here.  The 
fine  park  is  surrounded  hy  extensive  kitchen-gardens ,  which  must 
first  be  traversed  by  Tisitors  (straight  on  from  the  road ,  then  to 
the  right;  carriages  may  drive  to  the  entrance  proper  of  the  villa; 
30-60  c.  to  the  custodian  on  leaving).  The  garden,  which  is  almost 
tropical  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  flora,  contains  numerous  palm- 
trees.  The  small  temple  in  the  garden  commands  an  admirable 
*View  of  the  Oreto  valley  and  Monreale. 

The  group  of  houses  at  the  base  of  the  height  of  Monreale  Is 
called  La  Rocca  (tramway-terminus  j  Tratt.  de'  Fieri).  The  road, 
constructed  by  the  celebrated  Abp.  Testa  of  Monreale,  ascends  in 
windings  to  the  'royal  mount'  (1150ft.),  on  which  in  11 74  William  II. 
founded  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and  in  1174-89  erected  the  famous  — 

**  Cathedral  of  Konrealei  around  which  a  town  (Albergo  Pietro 
NovelUj  tolerable)  of  16,500  inhab.  has  sprung  up  since  the  sec- 
ond archbishopric  in  the  island  was  transferred  hither.  The  beg- 
gars in  the  town  are  often  very  importunate. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  334  ft.  long  and 
131  ft.  wide,  with  three  apses.  The  outside  of  the  choir  is  especi- 
ally beautiful.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers.  The 
magnificent  portal  possesses  admirable  *Bronze  Doors  dating  from 
1186,  executed  by  ^Bonannm  Civis  Pi8anu8\  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  from  sacred  history.  The  bronze  doors  of  the  side-portals  are 
hy  Barisano  (p.  197)  and  date  from  about  the  same  period.  The 
edifice  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1811,  but  has  been  well 
restored ;  the  cost  of  the  handsome  timber-work  was  defrayed  by 
King  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria. 

**Iktkbiob.  The  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave  la  supported  by  eighteen 
columnB  of  granite.  The  transept ,  approached  by  five  steps,  is  borne  by 
four  pillars.    The  pointed  vaulting  is  constructed  quite  in  the  Arabian  style. 

The  *  Mosaics  with  which  the  walls  are  entirely  covered  occupy  an 
area  of  70,400  sq.  ft.,  and  consist  of  three  different  classes:  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament  (prophecies  of  the  Messiah),  from  the  life  of  the 
Sayiour,  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  The  nave  contains  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  down  to  the  Wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  Angel,  in  two  rows 
of  twenty  tableaux.  Each  aisle  contains  nine,  and  each  transept  fifteen 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ.  On  the  arches  of  the  transept  are 
subjects  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the  tribune  is  the  bust  of 
Christ  (with  the  inscription ,  /.  Xq.  6  TixnnonQdnaQ) ;  below  it  a  Madonna  in 
Trono  with  two  angels  and  the  Apostles  at  the  side;  under  these  are 
fourteen  saints.  In  the  niches  at  the  sides  Peter  and  Paul.  Above  the 
royal  throne  is  pourtrayed  King  William  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  crown 
direct  from  Christ  (not  from  the  pope!);  above  the  archiepiscopal  seat 
he  is  represented  as  offering  a  view  of  the  cathedral  to  the  Virgin.  — 
In  the  right  transept  are  the  tombs  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  The 
monument  of  the  former  is  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  like  those  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Palermo ;  that  of  the  latter  was  erected  in  1575.  —  The  N, 
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aisle  contains  the  Cn^pella  del  OraeeJlisOy  of  1690,  with  fine^  wood-caryings 
from  Uxe  history  of  the  Passion.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Cappella  di  B. 
Benedetto,  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  18th  century.  These  chapels 
are  opened  by  the  Terger  (1  fr.,  including  ascent  to  the  rooQ* 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
for  the  sake  of  the  *Vi£W  it  affords.  The  entrance  to  the  staircase  is  in 
a  comer  at  the  beginning  of  the  S.  aisle  (172  steps  to  the  top). 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  foimei  Benedictine  Monastery^ 
which  William  supplied  with  monks  from  La  Cava  (entrance  by 
No.  33,  the  large  central  door  in  the  piazza  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
church;  adm.  1/2  fr.).  Of  the  original  building  nothing  is  now  left 
except  the  remarkably  beautiful  *Cloi8ter8,  the  pointed  arches  of 
which  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and  supported  by  216  columns  in 
pairs;  the *Oapitals  are  all  different, and  the  richly  ornamented  shafts 
also  vary  (date  1200).  The  9th  column  from  the  E.,  on  the  N.  side, 
bears  a  mason's  inscription  of  1228.  The  S.  side  of  the  cloisters 
is  overshadowed  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery-wall,  with 
pointed  arches.  The  garden  commands  a  delightful  *VrBW  of  the 
valley  towards  Palermo.  The  fragrance  of  the  orange-blossom  here 
in  spring  is  almost  overpowering.  The  modern  part  of  the  monastery 
(now  fitted  up  as  schools),  which  we  first  reach  from  the  piazza,  con- 
tains a  handsome  marble  staircase  adorned  with  a  picture  by  Pietro 
NoveUi  (St.  Benedict  and  the  heads  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  p.  245). 

From  Monreale  a  steep  path  to  the  right  (Le  Scale),  with  an 
admirable  *View  of  the  Oreto  valley,  Palermo,  and  the  sea  (best 
towards  evening),  ascends  in  II/4  hr.  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  II  Castellaecio,  a  deserted  fort  (10  min.  to  the  right  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  path),  commanding  a  still  more  extensive 
view.  We  then  descend  to  the  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery 
of  8,  UartiiLO,  founded  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  cent., 
and  affording  another  fine  *View.  Handsome  entrance-hall.  The 
monastery  Is  now  occupied  by  an  agricultural  institution.  The 
vegetation  here  in  spring,  including  numerous  fine  orchids,  is  very 
luxuriant. 

The  church  contains  a  fresco  by  Vincenzo  Romano  and  fine  choir-stalls 
of  1657.  With  the  library  of  the  monastery  is  connected  the  reminiscence 
of  the  extraordinary  historical  forgeries  of  the  Abbate  Giuseppe  Vella, 
who  had  founded  a  history  of  Sicily  on  a  forged  Arabic  MS.,  but  was 
detected  by  Hager  of  Milan,  the  Orientalist,  in  1794.  —  Wine  is  sold  at 
the  houses  above  the  monastery. 

From  San  Martino  we  descend  in  1  hr.  (up  1^2  ^0  through  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  monotonous  valley  to  Boceadifaleo ,  pictur- 
esquely situated  among  rocks.  A  carriage-road  also  leads  hither  direct 
from  Palermo,  beginning  at  the  Porta  Nuoya  and  passing  the 
Capuchin  monastery  (p.  270)  and  the  village  of  AUarello  di  Baida, 
containing  remains  of  Mimnermum ,  a  palace  founded  by  Roger. 
A  pleasant  and  picturesque  road  (}/2  hr.)  leads  from  Boceadifaleo 
along  the  heights  to  La  Rocca  (p.  271).  Martino  is  about  4  M. 
from  La  Rocca.  An  equally  pleasant  footpath  leads  up  the  hillside 
to  Monreale.  —  Another  fine  ♦Route,  commanding  a  splendid  view 
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of  the  plain  and  the  sea,  leads  N. W.  fiom  Boccadifalco  to  the  former 
convent  of  Baida^  founded  by  Manfred  Ghiaramonte  in  1388  for  the 
Cistercians,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Franciscan  Minorites.  Here 
in  the  10th  cent,  lay  BaidM  ('the  white*),  a  Saracenic  village  which 
was  connected  with  Palermo  by  a  row  of  houses.  The  terrace  affords 
a  line  view.  In  the  yicinity  is  the  not  easily  accessible  stalactite  cavern 
of  Quattro  Arie.  Farther  on,  by  the  Pasio  di  Bigano^  we  reach  Noee, 
whence  a  tramway -line  (p.  247)  runs  to  Palermo,  crossing  the 
Piazza  Olivuzzi.  Visit  to  the  Villa  Butera  and  La  Zisa,  see  p.  267. 

c.    Farce. 

The  high-road  to  Gorleone,  leaving  Palermo  at  the  Piazza  deir 
Indipendenza  (Strada  dei  Pisani,  PL  G,  1 ;  tramway,  see  p.  247), 
leads  past  Porraai  and  Portella  to  the  (2^2  M.)  PonU  ddU  Orazie 
over  the  Oreto,  and  then  ascends  to  Orazia  Vecchia,  Thence  a 
picturesque  road  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  M.)  the  little  town  of  — 

Faroo,  near  which  William  11.  enclosed  extensive  hunting- 
parks.  The  abbey-church  of  8,  Maria  di  AUofonte,  founded  by 
Frederick  II.  of  Aragon ,  contains  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (1328; 
above  an  altar  on  the  right).  The  view  of  Palermo  from  a  little 
beyond  Parco  is  one  of  the  most  beantiful  in  Sicily. 

A  road,  commanding  magnificent  views  (short-cuts  for  walkers  usually 
impassable  after  rain)  leads  from  Parco  through  the  deep  fertile  valley 
of  the  Oreto  to  (l»/2  hr.)  Monreale  (p   271). 

Plana  dei  Orcein  6  M.  farther  on,  was  an  Albanian  colony,  found- 
ed in  1438,  and  at  certain  festivals  handsome  costames  are  still 
seen  here. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  Grazia  Vecchia  (see  above)  and  skirt- 
ing the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  return  to  Palermo  vil  the  Villa  OroMiOf 
Falsomide,  and  the  Corso  dei  MiUe  (PL  A,  4).  This  is  the  so-called 

'Giro  delle  Grazie'. 

A  little  beyond  Falsomiele  a  road  ascends  to  the  right  to  8.  Maria  di 
Qe»U  (see  below),  a  visit  to  which  may  thus  be  combined  with  that  to 
Parco  by  travellers  whose  time  is  limited. 

d.  8.  Maria  di  Oesft.   Favara.    Campo  BanV  Orsola. 

One-horse  carriage  to  (3  H.)  S.  Maria  di  Oesii,  QVz  fr-  The  best  route 
from  the  centre  of  Palermo  is  by  the  Porta  S.  Antonino  (PI.  B,  3,  4)  and  the 
Via  Oreto;  from  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  by  the  Via  Filieuzza  (PI.  A,  B,  2). 

The  road  crosses  the  Oreto  and  gradually  ascends  to  — 

*8.  Maria  di  Oesii  (165  ft.  above  the  sea),  formerly  a  Minorite 
monastery,  which  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Palermo,  with 
the  Monte  Pellegrino  in  the  background,  and  is  a  favourite  point 
with  artists  and  photographers.  The  cemetery  of  the  monastery  con- 
tains the  burial-places  of  many  Palermo  families.  If  the  iron  gate 
above ,  to  the  left,  be  locked ,  we  skirt  the  outside  of  the  cemetery 
to  the  left  to  the  whitewashed  loggia  of  a  conspicuous  chapel  (with 
the  remains  of  mural  paintings  of  the  15th  cent.),  which  is  the  finest 
point  of  view. 

Babdkkbr.    lUly  III.    11th  EdiUon.  18 
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In  the  Monte  Griffone^  Vi  V.  from  8.  Maria  di  Gesii,  is  tlM  tiifVMa  dt'* 
CHi^nH^  or  dij9.  Om*0  (from  the  neighbouring  church),  »  cave  well  known  to 
palsaontologists  as  a  fertile  source  of  fossil  bones,  which  it  still  contains  in 
great  quantities.  The  cave  is  very  dirty.  Children  at  the  entrance  offer  bones 
and  teeth  for  sale.    N'ear  it  are  three  arches  of  some  medieeval  building. 

The  road  to  the  village  of  Belmonte  or  Metxagno  ascends  gradually, 
affording  a  succession  of  fine  views.  Halfway  it  passes  the  village  of  ^'- 
bilros$a ,  where  a  monument,  erected  in  1882,  commemorates  the  fiict  that 
Garibaldi's  camp  was  pitched  here  in  1860,  before  the  capture  of  Palermo. 
With  this  excursion  may  be  combined  the  attractive  ascent  of  the  Moute 
Orifone  (2550  ft.),  whence  we  may  descend  to  Belmonte  or  Mitilmeri  (p.  289). 

Not  far  from  the  above-mentioned  Grotta  de'  Gigantl,  to  tilie  left 
of  the  road  and  close  to  the  village  of  Brancaccio^  are  the  remains 
of  the  Saracenic  Norman  chUeau  of  La  Fav&ra  the  magnificence  of 
which  has  heen  highly  extolled  by  Arabian  and  Jewish  travellers  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  where  Frederick  II.  held  his  court.  Thehuild- 
ing,  which  has  been  built  up  on  \rmi  sides,  is  now  called  the 
Castello  di  Mare  Dolce ,  from  a  pool  at  the  base  of  Mte.  Griffone, 
whence  a  water-channel  has  been  constructed  past  the  Fairara  to 
Brancaccio.  From  Brancaccio  we  may  return  to  Palermo  over  the 
Ponte  deir  Ammiraglio  (see  below)  and  thence  by  theOoreo  deiMille 
(PI.  A,  4). 

The  Via  de'  Vespri  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  leads  in  about  1/4  tr.  fifom  the 
Porta  S.  AgKta  (Pi.  B,  3)  to  the  Campo  Sanf  Onrola  or  Campo  di 
8.  Spirito,  the  old  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1782.  (The  new  cemetery 
lies  on  the  N.E.  side  of  M.  Pellegrino.)  In  1173  Walter  of  the  Mill 
founded  a  Cistercian  monastery  here,  and  near  it)  on  31  st  March, 
1282,  began  the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers ,  during  which 
the  bell  of  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  was  tolled.  The  «huroh  of 
S.  Spirito^  which  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1882,  has  thick  pillars 
resembling  those  in  the  English  churches  of  the  early  middle  ages, 
and  pointed  arches  also  diverging  entirely  from  the  nsnai  type.  Neax 
the  church  is  a  stone  commemorating  the  Vespers. 

e.    Bagheria.  Bolunto. 

Bailwat  to  Bagheria  (from  the  main  railway  station,  see  p.  247), 
in  Vkhr  (fares  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  15,  or  75  c);  to  8.  Flavia  (slow  trains  only), 
fares  1  fr.  ffi.  1  fr.  30,  85  c.  The  excursion  to  Solunto  and  Bagheria  may  be 
aceompliBhed  on  foot  in  5  hrfl.;  that  to  Solunto  alone  from  6.  Flavia  in 
2  hrs.  The  two  excursions  may  he  combined  by  proceeding  direct  from 
Villa  Valguamera  to  Q/t  hr.)  S.  Flavia  (seat  in  a  carriage  usuAlIy  to  be 
obtained).  Travellers  may  then  proceed  to  Oefalii ,  (Jatania.  or  Girgenti. 
— '  Carriage  and  pair  to  Bagheria  and  Solnntiun  in  6-8  hrs.,  l5-!20fr.,  carr. 
with  one-horse  10  fr.,  a  charming  drive.  Luncheon  should  be  carried  with 
the  party. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town  the  railway  crosses  the 
Oreto^  beyond  which,  to  the  left  below  us,  we  observe  the  lofty 
arch  of  the  now  abandoned  Ponte  delP  AmmiragUo,  constructed 
in  1113  by  the  admiral  Georgios  Anliochenos.  Immediately  ad- 
joining it  are  the  ruins  (completely  concealed  by  other  buildiiigs) 
of  the  most  ancient  Norman  church  in  Sicily,  San  Oiovamd  dei 
Leprosij  founded  in  1071  by  Roger.   Here,  in  B.C.  251,  the  oonsnl 
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MetellTi«  defeated  the  Oaithaginians,  and  captured  120  elepliants. 
In  the  neighbouring  bay  the  French  admiral  Duquesne  nearly  anni- 
hilated the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  in  1673.  In  the  fertile 
coast-district  the  Saracens  once  cultivated  the  sugar-cane.  On  the 
right  rises  the  Monte  Ortffbne  (p.  274). 

Between  (5  M.)  FiearazMUi  and  (6  M.)  Hcarafsxl  continuous 
•View  to  the  left  of  the  sea  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

8  M.  Bagheria,  or  Bagcuia  (^Albergo  Verdone,  near  the  middle 
of  the  main  street,  with  good  trattoria),  a  country -town  with 
11,600  inhah.,  contains  many  villas  of  Sicilian  nobles,  now  deserted. 
We  turn  to  the  right  from  the  station,  and  then  to  the  left,  by 
the  long  main  stveet,  towards  a  portico  of  three  arches,  through 
which  we  pass.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  through  a  gateway, 
with  weaiherbeaten  and  unattractive  sculptares  of  last  century. 
Straight  on  is  the  lower  entrance  to  th«  Villa  Patagonia,  which  like  the 
ViUa  Butera,  contains  a  few  fantastic  works  of  art.  If  this  entrance 
be  closed  we  proceed  to  the  right  round  the  building  to  the  upper 
entrance.  Opposite  this  latter  is  the  road  leading  to  the  VUla  Vat-' 
guamera^  which  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  ♦View 
from  the  terrace  and  from  the  adjacent  Montagnuola,  a  hill  reached 
in  about  10  min.  ftom  the  garden  (fee  30-&0  c).  The  station  of 
S.  Flavia  lies  about  1 V4  M.  to  the  £.  from  the  entrance  to  the  villa. 

10  M.  Santa  ElaYia.  Phcsnician  tombs,  probably  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian period,  were  discovered  here  in  1864 ,  to  the  right  of  the 
railway.  —  (Journey  hence  to  Girgenti,  see  IL  27.) 

Leaving  the  station,  we  turn  to  the  right  (the  first  house  on  the  left 
is  an  Osttrta,  where  good  wine  may  be  obtained,  and  where  lunch  may 
be  taken).  In  1  min.  more  we  cross  the  line  to  the  right  and  in  4  min. 
reach  a  red  house  on  the  left,  inscribed  ^Antichit^  di  Solunto',  the 
custodian  of  which  acts  as  guide.  We  traverse  a  garden ,  and  then 
follow  a  steep  and  sunny  road  leading  in  i/2  hr.  to  the  ruins  of  Solus, 
Soloeisy  or  Soluntum,  situated  on  the  eastmost  hill  of  the  Monte 
Catalfano.  The  town  was  originally  aPhcdnlclan  settlement,  but 
the  mias  date  from  Roman  times.  The  name  of  the  present  town, 
which  lies  on  the  coast,  2^4  M.  farther  to  the  S.,  is  8(Hanto,  Neariy 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  paved  causeway,  ascending  the  hill  in  zig- 
zags, has  been  brought  to  light.  We  turn  to  the  left  at  a  carob-tree 
(Ital.  earrubo),  and  then  see  to  the  right  the  ancient  main  street. 
The  town  was  very  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running  from 
E.  to  W.  and  N.  to  S.,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  A 
narrow  passage  was  left  between  the  backs  of  the  rows  of  houses  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  from  the  hill ,  which  is  so  steep  as  to 
have  necessitated  the  construction  of  flights  of  steps  in  some  of 
the  streets.  The  internal  arrangement  of  several  of  the  houses  is 
still  recognisable.  Part  of  the  colonnade  of  a  large  house  has  been 
re-erected  by  Prof.  Oavallari ,  and  is  now  named  the  *  Gymnasium*. 
Though  the  ruins  are  scanty,  admirable  *View8  are  enjoyed  from 
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tlie  top  of  the  hill ,  embracing  the  hay  of  Palermo  and  the  Conca 
d'Oro  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  E.,  the  coast  to  a  point  beyond  Gefalii 
and  the  Madonia  Mts.  (p.  308) ,  snov-clad  in  winter.  The  steep 
promontory  to  the  N.  is  Cape  Zafferana;  on  the  shore  below  lie  S, 
Elia  and  Poriicdla,  Towards  the  £.,  where  the  Tonndra  di  86lanio 
(tnnny-flshery,  p.  290)  is  situated,  lay  the  harbour  of  the  town. 

Good  walkers  may  descend  tbe  steep  hill  to  Bagheria  either  by  » 
direct  and  easy  footpath  from  S.  Flavia^  or  round  the  promontory  and 
through  the  village  of  Aspra^  which  lies  on  the  sea. 

Farther  up  the  brook  BaghBria  (the  ancient  Eleuihero*),  1  M.  to  the 
£.  of  Foriella  di  Mare^  once  lay  a  large  Phoenician  town,  afterwards  » 
Saracenic  stronghold,  called  Kcur-Sdd,  now  the  village  of  Cannita.  The 
Qreeco-Phoenician  sarcophagi  of  the  museum  of  Palermo  were  found  here. 

From  Palermo  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamboat  in  4  hrs. 
(every  Wed.,  fare  TVs  fr.)  to  the  island  of  Uatica,  37V2  M.  distant,  and 
10  M.  in  circumference.  Its  principal  mountains  are  the  Falconiei'a  on 
the  E.  and  the  Quadriga  di  Mezzo  (720  ft.)  to  the  W.  The  island  was 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  in  ancient  times,  and  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  Romans.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  but  thinly  peopled. 
As  lately  as  1762  the  whole  population  was  murdered  or  carried  off  by 
pirates.  The  number  of  inhab.  is  now  1600,  many  of  whom  are  prison- 
&n  sentenced  to  banishment  here  i^Domieilio  coatto%  The  caverns  are 
interesting  to  geologists.    Fossil  conchylia  are  also  found  in  the  island. 

25.  From  Palermo  to  Trapani. 

121  M.  Railway  in  7-8  hrs.  («are»  2S  ft.  5,  15  fr.  45,  9  ftp.  95  c).  To 
Aleamo'Calaiiftmi  (the  station  for  SegestA),  62  H:,  in  $74  hrs.  (9  fr.  60, 
6  fr.  65,  3  fr.  40  c.)>  to  (kutelvetrano  (station  for  Selinunto),  76  M.^  in 
4V2-5»/4  hrs.  (13  fr.  70,  9  fr.  60,  4  fr.  85  c).  By  starting  with  the  early  train 
(about  5  a.m.)  from  Palermo,  travellers  may  easily  visit  the  ruins  of  Se- 
gesta  and  then  proceed  in  the  afternoon  to  Casteliretrano  or  return  to 
Palermo.  If  provisions  are  not  taken  from  Palermo  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  dine  at  Galatalimi,  whence  a  diligence  in  connection  with 
the  train  starts  about  IV2  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  latter. 

The  Stbah^rs  of  the  Florio-RubatHno  Co.  (Palermo  >  Siracusa ,  Costa 
3ud,  line)  leave  Palermo  on  Fridays  about  9  a.m.,  and  arrive  at  Tra- 
pani about  3.30  p.m. ;  they  start  again  at  3  a.m.  on  Saturday,  reaching 
Marzala  at  6  a.m.  (stay  of  1  hr.),  Mazzara  at  6.  45  a.m.  (»/4  hr.),  Seiaeca 
laao  a.m.  (1  hr.),  Porto  JSmpedocle  (for  Girgenti)  2.30  p.m.  (1  hr.),  Pahna 
4.  30  p.m.  (1  hr.),  and  Lieata  7.10  p.m. ^  the  journey  is  continued  hence 
on  Sunday  at  4  a.m. ;  Terranova  6.  20  a.m.  (»/<  hr.)^  Scoglitti  8  a.m. 
(1  hr.)5  Pozzallo  12.  15  p.m.  (I'/s  hr.)-,  arrival  at  Syracuse  7  p.m.  —  In  the 
reverse  direction:  departure  from  Syracuse,  Mon.  11p.m.;  from  PozzaUo^ 
Tues.  5  a.m.  ^  from  Scoglitti  9  a.m.  \  from  Terranova  11  a.m.  \  Lieata  1.  30 
p.m. ;  Palma  4  p.m. ;  Porto  Empedocle  6.  20  p.m.;  Sciacea  Wed.  1  a.  m. ; 
Mazzara  6  &.  m. ;  Marsala  8  a.m. ;  Trapam  1  p.m. ;  arrival  in  Palermo 
7p.m-  —  As,  however,  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  is  difficult  to  navigate,  the 
punctuality  of  the  steamers  cannot  be  depended  on.  —  The  steamboat  for 
Tunis,  mentioned  at  p.  380,  leaving  Palermo  on  Tues.  at  10p.m.,  also 
touches  at  Trapani  (Wed.  4  a  m.),  And  at  Karsala ,  which  it  reaches  on 
Wed.  at  4  p.m. 

The  train  starts  from  the  principal  station  (PI.  A,  4),  but  also 

stops  at  the  (872  M.)  station  in  the  Via  Lolli  (comp.  p.  246).   It 

then  first  runs  towards  the  N.,  traversing  the  Conca  d'Oro.    To  the 

left  are  the  Monti  Billiemi,  to  the  right  the  Monte  PtUegrinoJ 

Beyond  (71/2  M.)  8.  Lorenzo  the  train  turns  to  the  W.  and  enters 

a  mountainous  district.    10  M.  Tommaao  Natalt ;  11  M.  Sferracu" 
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vaUo  (tunnel);  I2Y2  M.  Uola  delle  Femmine.  The  railway  now 
skirts  tlie  coast  for  some  distance.  To  the. left  lie  (14  M.)  Capaci 
and  (17  M.)  Carini.  The  latter,  pieturesquely  situated  near  the 
sea ,  was  formerly  the  free  Sioanian  town  of  Hyccaroy  whence  in 
415  the[  Athenians  are  said  to  have  carried  oft  the  celehrated  cour- 
tezan Lais,  then  a  girl  of  twelve  years.  The  train  then  runs  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Or$o  (2885  ft.),  which  rises  on  the  left.  —  24  M. 
Cini$i  -  Terrasini ;  both  the  villages  lie  at  some  distance  from  the 
station.  Beyond  (31  M.)  Zucco  the  train  crosses  the  generally  dry 
bed  of  the  Nocella  and  reaches  — 

33  M.  Partinioo  (620  ft.).  The  town,  with  upwards  of  20,000 
inhab. ,  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil,  and  several  manufactories,  lies 
considerably  to  the  left  of  the  station. 

Beyond  Partinico  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  crosses 
the  OaUinella^  a  little  above  its  mouth.  —  38  M.  Trappeto.  — 
3972  ^-  Balestrate  ,  on  a  spacious  bay,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Capo  di  Rama  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Capo  8.  Vito,  The  train  runs 
near  the  sea ,  and  crosses  the  Fiume  8.  Bartolommeo ,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fiume  Freddo  and  the  Fiume  Caldo. 

45  V2  ^'  Gastellanmiare  (offlcially,  Caatellammare  del  Oolfo). 
The  town  (13,000  inhab.),  which  was  once  the  seaport  of  Segesta  and 
still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  lies  3  M.  from  the  railway,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Fiume  S.  Bartolommeo.  Beyond  Gastellammare 
the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Freddo 
towards  the  S.    Three  tunnels. 

52  M.  Alcamo  -  Calataflmi.  The  station  lies  between  Alcamo 
and  Calataflmi,  about  5  M.  distant  from  each.  Yehicles  from  each 
town  are  generally  in  waiting  at  the  station  ('posto*  in  the  diligence 
1^2  ^^''t  li^  other  vehicles  1V2~^  ^i"*) ;  ^  meet  the  trains  the  carriages 
leave  the  towns  about  1^2  hr.  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter. 

Aloamo  (835  ft. ;  Ix)canda  della  FortunOj  tolerable ;  Albetgo  di 
Segesta.,  Gorso  Sei  Aprile29,  very  unpretending;  *Ca/<f  opposite  the 
post-offlce),  a  town  of  Arabian  origin ,  with  34,300  inhabitants.  In 
1233,  after  an  insurrection,  Frederick  U.  substituted  a  Christian 
for  the  Saracenic  population,  but  the  town  still  has  a  somewhat 
Oriental  appearance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  medisBval  and 
Renaissance  remains ,  such  as  the  portal  of  the  church  of  8,  Tom- 
maso ;  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral^  which  contains  a  Cmciflxion 
by  Ant.  Q-agini ;  Renaissance  sculptures  in  the  church  of  8.  Fran- 
cesco ;  and  a  Madonna  by  Rozzolone  in  the  church  deiMinori,  Above 
the  town  rises  the  Mte.Bonifato,  or  della  Madonna deWAutu  (Alto; 
2705  ft.),  whence  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  Caatellammare 
is  obtained.  The  house  pointed  out  here  as  that  of  Ciulh  d^ Alcamo, 
the  earliest  Sicilian  poet  (13th  cent.),  is  really  of  much  later  origin. 

Calatafijni  —  lima*  Albbbgo  Crstbals,  Corso  Garibaldi,  not  very 
clean,  cuisine  mediocre ^  Albssoo  Ga&ibaloi.  —Trattoria:  Stella cT Italia, 
unpretending. 

Oanlages,  Hmraes,  etc.,   for  Segesta  at  Salvator4  Dtnarft;   carriage 
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with  4  ae»ta  15  fr.,  horse,  mule,  or  donkey  4-5 fr.  These  waj  he  order- 
ed hy  telegraph  to  meet  the  train.  It  is  best  to  take  the  diligence  or  a 
carriage  to  Galataflmi  (v.  9T7)  and  to  ride  thence  to  Secesta,  as  the  last 
very  fa  tigntng  part  of  the  route  is  impracticable  for  caarriages.  TrareUers 
foine  on  to  Palermo  may  from  Segesta  follow  the  high-road  to  the  station 
of  (iu>out  8  hrs.)  CasteJIammare  Tp.  SPTT)* 

Calatapmiy  a  town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  lies  to  the  W.  of 
the  railway  In  the  valley  of  the  Fiwnt  Qaggera,  If  we  ascend  the 
principal  street,  a  good  footpath  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the 
town  will  lead  ns  to  the  top  of  the  MU  occupied  by  the  CasiU 
(1116  ft.).  Fine  •View  hence  of  the  temple  of  Segesta  and  the 
extensive  mountainous  landscape  in  the  environs. 


The  whole  excursion  from  OAjiATAnxi  to  Sboesta  takes  4-5  hrs. 
(comp.  the  Map;  carriages,  donkeys,  etc,  see  above).  The  distance 
is  about  5  M.,  a  ride  of  I74  hr. 

Our  route  follows  the  Oastellammare  road  (view  of  the  temple 
on  the  left),  descending  a  beautiful,  well-watered  valley.  About 
^Va  M.  below  Galataflmi,  a  sunny  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
flumara,  which  after  rain  is  not  fordable  by  foot-passengers ,  and 
beyond  the  stream  follows  the  right  slope  of  Monte  Barbaro  (very 
marshy  after  rain)  direct  towards  the  custodian's  house  (1/2  ^O- 
Visitors  are  flr^t  conduoted  to  the  temple,  thence  In  about  25  min. 
to  the  Monte  Barbaro,  where  the  theatre  is  Inspected;  return  in 
10  mln.  to  the  custodian's  house,  where  luncheon  may  be  taken. 

Segesta,  or  Egtsta  as  the  Greeks  usually  called  It,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  In  the  Island,  was  of  Elymian,  not  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, and  though  completely  Hellenised  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
it  was  almost  Incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  Its  Greek  neighbours. 

The  Greeks  entertained  the  unfounded  opinion  that  the  Egestans  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  who  settled  here  near  the  warm  springs  of 
the  Bccmandtr  (Fiume  Gdggera)^  and  had  combined  with  the  Elymi  so  as 
to  form  a  distinct  people.  During  the  Roman  period  the  tradition  accord- 
ingly arose  that  the  town  was  founded  by  £neas.  The  ancient  town  ex- 
perienced the  most  disastrous  vicissitudes.  Oppressed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinus,  the  Egestans  inyited  the  Athenians  to  their  aid,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  at  Syracuse,  they  turned  to  the  Carthaginians,  on 
whose  arrival  followed  the  war  of  B.C.  409.  Egesta  found,  howeyer,  that 
its  connection  with  Oarthage  did  not  conduce  to  its  own  greatness,  and 
accordingly  allied  itself  with  Agathodes;  but  the  tyrant  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Carthage  in  B.C.  907  massacred  10,000  of  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  in  order  to  appro- 
priate their  treasures,  whilst  others  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  was 
then  named  Dicaeopolit.  During  the  First  Punic  War  the  inhabitants  allied 
themselves  with  the  Romans  and  changed  the  name  of  their  town  from 
the  ill-omened  Egesta  (egestas)  to  Segesta.  The  Romans,  out  of  vener- 
ation for  the  ancient  Trojan  traditions,  accorded  them  some  assistance. 
Verres  despoiled  the  town  of  the  bronxe  statue  of  Demeter,  which  had  once 
been  carried  o£f  by  the  Carthaginians  and  restored  by  Scipio  Airicanus. 
The  ruins  still  in  existence  are  described  below. 

The  ^TTemplb,  situated  on  a  hiU  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (995  ft.), 

is  a  peiipteros-hexastylos  of  thirty-six  columns,   bat  was  never 

completed.    The  columns  are  therefore  unfluted,  the  steps  of  the 

basement  unflnished,  showing  the  portions  added  to  fadlitate  the 
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iranaport  of  tbe  itones,  and  the  eella  not  begun.  In  other  xespects 
it  is  one  of  the  hest-preserved  Doric  temples  in  Sicily,  and  its 
fhnple  hut  majestic  outlines  in  this  desolate  spot,  surrounded  hy 
lofty  mountains,  are  profoundly  impressive.  Length,  including 
the  steps,  200  ft. ;  width  85  ft. ;  columns  with  capitals  29  ft.  in 
height  and  6  ft.  in  thickness;  Intercolumnia  8  ft.  in  width.  As 
the  architraves  were  beginning  to  give  way,  they  are  secured 
where  necessary  with  iron  rods.  The  back  of  the  Doric  entablature, 
with  gutts,  is  in  good  preservation. 

The  town  itself  lay  on  the  Monte  Barbaro.  The  interesting 
*THBATnB  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Before  us,  beyond  the  stage, 
'rises  MorUe  Inice  (3490  ft.),  more  to  the  left  is  Monte  Sparagio 
(3705  ft.),  to  the  right  is  the  so-caUed  Bosco  di  Calatafimiy  and 
lower  down  the  vaUey  of  the  Scamander  (Gaggera)  are  the  remains 
of  the  Thermae  Segestanae,  supplied  by  four  different  warm  springs 
which  the  road  to  Castellammare  passes ;  In  the  distance  is  the  sea. 
The  diameter  of  the  theatre,  which  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  Is  205  ft., 
that  of  the  stage  90  ft.,  and  of  the  orchestra  53  ft.  The  seats  are 
divided  into  seven  cuneiy  and  separated  by  tLpraecinctio,  In  front 
of  the  proscenium  the  remains  of  two  figures  of  satyrs  from  the 
Roman  period  are  visible.  The  twentieth  row  from  the  'prsecinctio* 
is  furnished  with  backs.  A  few  remains  of  houses  with  Roman  and 
Greek  mosaic  pavements  have  recently  been  excavated. 

The  temple  commands  a  distant  view  of  the  field,  indicated  by 
crosses,  where  Garibaldi  gained  the  victory  of  i5th  May,  1860.  A 
monument  haa  been  unveiled  in  1892  on  the  spot. 


Continuation  of  Railway.  The  country  retains  a  uniform 
character.  58^2  ^-  OibelUna,  64  M.  S,  Ninfa-Satemi^  the  station 
for  the  towns  of  8.  Ninfa  and  Salemi ,  both  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  railway.  Salemi ,  the  anelent  HalieyMj  on  a  hill 
to  the  right,  contains  15,000  inhab.  and  Is  commanded  by  a  ruined 
cattle.   Four  tunnels  are  passed  through.   The  scenery  improves. 

75M.  O^telyetraxLO.  —  Hotels.  ALB.Bixio^wltli trattoria, fair, R.,L., 
A  A.  tl^/ttr.\  Alb.  Pacbbho,  B.2fr.,  clean.  —  CaffidiSelinunte^  in  the  Piazza. 

Caniagea  etc  from  Lor,  Bcucone  and  otheis.  A  visit  to  the  ancient 
quarriea  near  Campobello  (p.  283)  may  be  combined  with  that  to  Selinunto 
by  making  a  very  early  start  (carriages  ordered  the  night  before).  Car- 
riage and  pair  to  Selinunto  and  back,  or  to  Campobello  and  back  12-15  fr. 
(bargaining  advisable).  —  Borse  or  Hale  to  Selinunto  and  back  7  fV., 
to  the  qoarriea  and  back  8  fr.  —  Provisions  should  be  taken. 

Castdnetrano  y  Sicil.  Casttddu  Vettano  (620  ft.),  is  a  provincial 
town ,  with  21,500  inhab.  who  are  hereditary  tenants  of  the  fertile 
district  around  the  town ,  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone 
(of  the  family  of  Aragona-Pignatelll).  The  campanile  of  the  church 
adjoining  the  Palazzo  Monteleone  affords  the  best  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  ehuroh  of  8,  Qiowm'ni  contains  a  statue 
of  John  the  Baptist  by  Anl,  Oagini  (1502;  apply  to  the  laoristan). 
The  grammar-school  oontains'the  small  MuseoMunieipale  of  aatiqid* 
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ties  found  at  Selinunto.  The  chief  treasures  are  an  archaic  statuette 
of  *Apollo  in  bronze,  found  in  1882,  and  some  terracottas.  — About 
2  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  Norman  church  of  8,  Trinity  delta  Delia, 
of  the  12th  cent.,  lately  restored,  and  now  prlrate  property. 


Fbom  Castblvbtbano  to  Selinunto,  77.2 M^*)  *  drive  of  1 1/2  J^r. 
By  starting  at  8  a.m.  we  may  regain  Oastelyetrano  again  at  about 
3  p.m.  — We  follow  the  Sciacca  road,  which  gradually  descends  to 
the  sea  through  a  fertile  but  monotonous  district,  and  then  diverges 
to  the  right  to  the  ruined  temples  of  the  NeapoUs  on  the  E.  hill 
(p.  282),  near  which  is  a  farm  belonging  to  Florlo  (good  wine). 
After  wet  weather,  the  valley  between  this  hill  and  the  Acropolis 
on  the  W.  hill,  which  should  first  be  visited,  is  very  marshy  and 
may  then  be  crossed  by  the  bridge. 

**8elinuBy  among  whose  ruins  are  the  grandest  ancient  temples 
in  Europe,  was  founded  in  628  by  colonists  from  Megara  Hyblaea 
under  Pammilus,  and  was  the  westernmost  settlement  of  the  Hel- 
lenes in  Sicily.  On  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  100  ft.  in  height,  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Selinus  (Modione),  Pammilus  erected  the  Acropolis, 
behind  which,  more  inland,  he  placed  the  town  itself.  On  the  op- 
posite hill,  separated  from  the  citadel  by  a  marshy  valley  (Oorgo  di 
Cotone),  the  credit  of  draining  which  is  ascribed  to  the  philosopher 
Empedocles,  a  sacred  precinct  was  founded  in  the  6th  century.  The 
Selinuntians  were  still  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  temples 
of  the  latter  when  Hannibal  Gisgon  destroyed  the  town  in  409. 

The  conflicts  between  the  Seiinuntians  and  Egestans,  whose  territc  ries 
were  contiguous,  afforded  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  the  Carthagi- 
nians,  a  pretext  for  intervening  in  the.  affairs  of  Sicily.  Hannibal  attacked 
the  town  with  100,000  men.  Help  from  Syracuse  came  too  late  %  16,000  in- 
habitants were  up  to  the  sword ,  and  5(D00  carried  off  to  Africa  as  cap- 
tives*, 2600  only  effected  their  escape  to  Acragas.    From  that  blow  Seli- 


(26dB.C.).  Since  that  period  it  has  remained  deserted,  as  the  district  is 
unhealthy  in  summer.  In  the  early  Christian  period  cells  were  built 
between  the  templer  and  cccupied  by  solitary  settlers.  The  Mohammedans 
called  the  place  Rtihl-el-Asnam^  or  'Village  of  the  Idols';  and  here  they 
resisted  the  attacks  of  King  Eoger.  The  ruin  of  the  temples  (formerly 
called  Pilieri  dei  Qiganti  by  the  natives)  was  probably  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake ,  but  at  what  period  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  sculptures 
found  here  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo  (p.  262). 

The  conductor  of  the  excavations  CSoprastante  degli  Scavi")  is  8ig, 
TommasifU  at  Selinus »  who  will  be  found  very  obliging.  Several  custod- 
ians (Guardia  delle  Antichitk)  are  stationed  on  the  Acropolis  (see  p.  !^1), 
where,  however ,  they  are  not  always  to  be  found.  There  is  a  Cata  dei 
Viaggictteri  at  the  Acropolis,  but  in  summer  the  night  should  not  be  spent 
there  on  account  of  the  malaria.  If  a  stay  of  some  days  is  contemplated 
application  should  be  made  to  Sig.  Tommasini.  An  introduction  from 
the  director  of  Palermo  Museum  is  desirable. 

The  W.  hiU,  on  which  lay  the  earliest  town,  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  walls.  These  walls  were  destroyed  in  B.C.  409,  but 
the  higher  part  of  them  was  re-erected  two  years  later,  partly  with 
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materiila  tioa  olbei  buildtnge.  ThUputof  tlie  towniriB  tra<ened 
by  two  main  Btreete,    diaco«ered  b;  C>Tsll»ri ,    nmning  N.  and  S. 
and  E.  and  W.,    Trom  whiirh  the  othei  etieets  diveTged  st  right 
anglee.   The  mott  impartaot  remaini  !n  the  E.  half  o(  the  Aoro- 
pollB  aie  those  of 
templei,  aU  facing 
the£.  Weeballde- 
aignat«  the  sonth- 
enimost  by  the  let- 
tec  A.  Between  It 
andtbecnitodlan'fl 
hoose  lematDe  of 
another   building, 
eoTeTedwith  aand, 
have   been  dlgco- 
veied.  Beyond  the 
line  of  the  main 
Btreetmnui  ngf ro  m 
E.  toV.,laaamall 
temple  (B),  whl^ 
fiittorffceatoredas 
a    prostyle  -  tetra- 
etyle    with    lonlo 
colnmna  and  Doric 
entablature.     The 
next  templ<s/CJ,  to 
which   the   oldeat 
metopea  belonged, 
wu   probably  aa- 
eied  to  Heicules, 
though    Benndort 
aasigna  it  to  Apol- 
lo; Bomeofthe  col- 
umns are  monoUtha.    Temple  D  is  not  bo  ancient  as  Temple  C,- 
a  somewhat  eleiatod  platform  haa  lately  been  bioaght  to  light  in 
front  of  it.    The  foundation- wall  a  of  nniDeroaa  other  buildings  ace 
traceable  within  the  old  town,  and  graves  containing  skeletona  and 
housea,  of  a  latec  date,  alao  occur.    Croaaea  chieelled  on  the  over- 
thrown archltraiea  Indicate  that  these  last  were  dwellings  of  the 
Chriatian  period.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  old  town,  or  so-callad  Acto- 
polia,  a  strong  ancient  foctiacatioii  (the  Arropolis  proper?)  has  been 
exhumed,  with  two  round  bsations  at  the  corners.    The  fact  that 
capitals  and  triglypha  from  an  earlier  edifice  hare  been  used  in 
theic  conatrnction  prafe  that  the   latter   at  all  eventa  were   not 
erected  before  B.C.  409.   The  arch  of  the  doorway  la  not  built  but 
hewn  out  of  the  stone.    The  bnilding  discovered  to  the  N.,  errone- 
ooaly  called  a  Theatrt,  is  really  a  foittfled  tower  belonging  to  the 
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ftMtond  AeiapoU»,  bmiU  alte?  B.C.  40Q.  To  the  N.  of  this  point 
lay  tbe  towo  proper,  ibe  remainB  of  wliidh  are  very  scanty. —  Still 
farther  to  the  N.,  on  the  lU^  hetween  the  farms  of  0€Uefa  a&d 
Baffliataso,  was  the  earlieat  Neefop4>lis,  At  a  later  period,  hut  he- 
fore  B.C.  409,  the  citizens  had  their  Necropolis  to  the  W,'y  the 
Propylffia  may  still  he  traced  heslde  the  farm  ot  Manioalungay  heyond 
the  rirer  Selinus  (Modione),  The  wild  parsley  (^aiXivov),  which  gare 
name  to  the  city  and  was  represented  on  its  coins ,  still  growa  in 
ahundance  on  the  hanks  of  the  river.  Adjacent  to  the  farm  of  Km- 
aana ,  which  lies  just  heyond  the  riyer  and  may  he  reeognised  hy 
its  shady  garden,  Gavallari  has  discovered  a  temple  open  to  the  £. 
and  W.,  and  near  it  an  inscription  hearing  the  nam^  of  Hecate. 

On  the  E.  hill  lie  the  ruins  of  three  temples ,  hut  bo  other  re- 
mains of  any  kind.  The  southernmost,  which  we  deaignate  £, 
contained  five  metopes :  of  these  two  were  in  the  posticum,  one 
representing  Athena  and  the  Giant,  the  other  damaged  heyond 
recognition ;  three  were  in  the  pronaos,  and  represented  HercnleB 
and  the  Amazon ,  Zeus  and  Hera ,  Artemis  and  Aetnon,  An  altar 
and  inscription  dedicating  the  temple  to  Hera  wexe  found  here 
in  1865.  The  middle  temple  (F),  some  of  the  columns  in  which 
were  left  unfinished,  yielded  the  two  lower  halves  of  metopes  dis- 
covered hy  Messrs.  Harris  and  Angell  in  1822^  The  laai  temple 
(0)j  one  of  the  largest  Grecian  temples  known,  was  left  unfinished, 
as  is  proved  hy  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  columns  ate  unfluted. 
An  inscription  found  in  it  seems  to  assign  the  temple  to  ApoUo. 
According  to  Benndorf ,  Temples  C  and  D  were  huilt  soon  after 
B.C.  628,  Temple  F  and  part  of  0  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  and 
Temples  A  and  E  and  the  rest  of  6  in  the  5th  cent.  B.O. 

The  following  measurements  are  given  approximately  in  Eng^sh 
feet. 


Length  of  temple  including  steps 

A. 
139 

60 

20 

4V4 
3V2 

9 

5 
82 

B. 

28V« 

15 

tlV4» 

IV2? 
1? 

3V4? 

1V«? 

0. 

230 

88 

28 

6 

5 

14 

82/« 
TVs 

131 
29V2 

D. 

Ift2 

SB 

24V« 

6 

B»/4 

I8V4 

9 

8V2 

124 

261/* 

228 

F. 

216 

G. 
871 

Width  of  temple  including  steps 

91 
38 

90 
flO 

177 

Height  of  columiM  with  capitals  . 

68Vt 

Diameter  of  columns  at  the  base. 

7 
6 

8 
7 

5V4 
4 

13 

9 

8»/i 

ll'A 

Diameter  of  columns  at  the  top  . 

6^. 

Height  of  entablature  (trabeazione) 

22 

Intercolumnia  .    « 

10»/4 

9V4 

Length  of  ceUa 

ISO 

37V« 

183 
28 

228 

Width  of  cella 

25    11V« 

59 
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Beyond  OftstelTetr&no  the  train  enters  a  wide  moor,  wMch  ex- 
tends nearly  as  far  as  Mazzara.  Fine  sea-^ews.  —  77  M.  Camp<^ 
bello,  near  the  ancient  qnarrioi,  which  yielded  the  matesial  for  the 
temples  of  Selinunte  and  are  new  called  Bceea  di  Oua  or  Cave  di 

OampobeUo, 

A  visit  to  the  *(Uani«a  of  Beli^mta  may  >e  made,  by  carriage  from 
Castelvetrano  in  about  8  bvs.  (p.  279).  The  distance  is  only  $  M.,  but  as 
only  two  trains  a  day  run  in  eacb  dire6tioti)  the  railway  can  hardly  be 
used  more  than  once.  Those  whoM  time  is  limited  are  recommended  to 
coMbine  this  ezoursion  with  that  to  Selinnnto  in  the  manner  indicated 
on  p.  279.  —  The  quarries  are  peculiarly  interesting ,  for  the  work  in 
them  was  suddenly  interrupted,  doubtless  on  the  capture  of  the  town  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  400,  and  haa  never  since  been  resumed.  The 
various  stales  of  the  process  of  quarrying  are  still  traceable.  A  circular 
incision  was  first  made  in  the  rock ,  and  then  hewn  out  till  a  space  of  a 
yard  in  width  was  left  free  between  the  solid  rock  and  the  monolithic 
dram  of  the  column.  The  block  was  then  severed  entirely  firom  the  rock, 
and  its  bed  left  empty.  A  number  of  such  drums  are  lying  ready  for 
transport  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry;  others  have  already  been  carried 
for  some  distance  along  the  road  to  Sellnunto.  Among  the  drums,  which 
measure  8-10  ft  in  length  and  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  are  some  which 
correspond  exactly  with  those  iwed  for  the  columns  of  temple  0  (see 
p.  282),  and  which  were  undoubtedly  designed  jEor  the  completion  of  that 
building. 

84  M.  5.  Nieola.  We  then  cross  the  river  Delia. 

89^2  M.  Kan&nt  (AW,  Centrale  di  Selinunte^  close  to  the  old 
castle,  with  trattoria;  opposite,  Loe,  Veechia^  poor,|R.  75  o. ;  *Caf4 
near  the  Piazza  delDnomo;  Brit.  viee>consnI),  officially  styled  Mas- 
cara del  VcUlo ,  a  town  with  13,500  inhab. ,  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  is  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  wall  about  96  ft.  in  height, 
which  is  defended  in  the  characteristic  Italian  style  with  square 
towers  rising  from  it  at  intervals.  The  ancient  Matara  was  originally 
a  colony  of  the  Selinuntians ,  hut ,  like  the  mothernsity,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Hannibal  Gisgon  in  B.O.  409.  In  827,  the  Arabs  landed 
at  Bda  d-BMt  (Punta  di  Oranitolajy  to  the  S.  of  Mazzara,  with  the 
intention  of  conquering  the  island.  The  ruined  CcutU  at  the  S.S. 
angle  of  the  town-wall  was  erected,  or  at  least  strengthened,  hy  Count 
Roger  in  1073,  who  also  founded  the  CaihedraL,  which  contains  three 
ancient  sazeephagi  (Battle  of  the  Amazons ;  Wild  Boar  Hunt ;  Rape 
of  Persephone,  freely  restored),  and  a  Transfiguration  over  the 
high-altar  by  Gagini.  The  jqiansion  of  the  Conte  BurgiOf  at  the  W. 
comer  of  the  Piazza  del  Duodbo,  and  the  Archiepitcopal  Palace 
opposite  the  cathedral  contain  large  Arabic  majotica  vases.  Plea- 
sant walk  on  the  Marina.  On  the  river  Mazaras  farther  up,  into 
the  estuary  of  which  the  tide  penetrates  ioj  a  considerable  dUtance, 
are  situated  grottoes  in  which  the  *beati  Pauli'  once  assembled. 

Beyond  Mazzara  we  traverse  a  tract  of  moor  and  enter  a  richly 
cultivated  district,  planted  chiefly  with  the  Tine.  96  M.  Baaibina, 

102t/2  M.  IfariSlft.  —  Inns.  Albkboo  Csiiybaz.b,  with  good  Trat- 
toria, B.,  L.,  *  A.  H^/i-S'A,  bargain  advisable;  Albsboo  Lbohb. 

Cabbiaobs  from  the  station  to  the  town.  Vs  ft.  each  person.  Stbam- 
boat  Officb  (Florio-Bubattino)  at  Florio*s  wine-manufactory;  embarcation 
or  landing  GO  c,  with  luggage  1'^  fr.  per  person. 
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MaracUa  is  an  important  commeFcial  town  with  37,000  inhab., 
.well  known  foi  the  Marsala  wine  which  is  mannfaotared  here  from 
Sicilian  wines  and  spirit.  The  principal  firms  are  Ingham,  Florio^ 
and  Woodhou8€y  who  kindly  admit  visitors  to  see  their  extensive  and 
interesting  establishments,  situated  on  the  shore  to  the  S.  of  the 
town.  Garibaldi,  with  1000  men,  transported  by  the  'Piemonte'  and 
^Lombardo*,  landed  here  on  11th  May,  1860,  ahd^began  his  famous 
progress  through  the  island,  which  ended  in  a  few  weeks  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  supremacy  in  Sicily.  The  town,  a  modern 
place  ,  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  the  cathedral  and  tbe 
wine  manufactuiies.  The  Municipio  (last  door  on  the  right)  contains 
an  antique  animal-group  from  Motye,  a  tiger  devouring  a  bull^  above 
is  a  Phoenician  inscription. 

Marsala  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lilybaeum,  a  fragment 
of  the  town-wall  of  which  is  preserved  near  the  Porta  di  Trapani. 
The  ravine  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the  fields  beyond  contain  ca- 
verns and  graves,  and  the  Convento  dei  Niccolini  (no  admission)  con- 
tains Phcenician  tombs  with  Byzantine  pictures.  Other  relics  are 
the.  harbour  to  the  N.,  where  the  salt-works  are  now  situated,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  houses  and  walls  on  the  coast  of  Capo  Boeo  (or 
.  LUib€o')j  the  westernmost  point  of  Sicily  and  the  nearest  to  Africa. 
A  bust  of  Garibaldi  has  been  erected  outside  the  Porta  Nuova, 
where  he  landed.  In  the  field  to  the  left  on  the  promontory  stands 
the  church  of  S.  Oiovanm  Battista  (open  to  visitors),  with  a  sub- 
terranean spring  in  the  Grotta  delta  Sibilta.  The  GumsBan  sibyl  is 
said  to  have  proclaimed  her  oracles  through  the  medium  of  the 
water,  which  is  still  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration. 

Lilybseum  was  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
Pyrrhus  besieged  it  unsuccessftJly  in  279,  after  which  he  quitted  the  island. 
In  249-41  the  Romans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  daring  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sieges  on  record.  Under  the  Soman  supremacy  Lily- 
bcBum  was  a  very  handsome  city  ('splendidissima  civitas"),  and  the  seat  of 
government  for  half  of  Sicily.  From  this  point  the  Roman  expeditions 
against  Africa,  and  also  those  of  John  of  Austria,  were  undertaken.  The 
present  name  of  the  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  Marsa-Ali,  harbour  of 
Ali.  Charles  V.  caused  stones  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  the  barbarians  of  one  of  their  favourite  haunts. 

On   the  small  island  of  S.  PantalSo,  situated  in  the  shallow    *Bta- 

.  gnone"  near  the  coast,  about  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Marsala  (boat  thither  from 

Marsala  4  fr.),  was  anciently  situated  the  Phoenician  emporium  of  Hotye. 

The  foundations  of  old  walls  round  the  island,  and  remains  of  the  gates, 

especially  on  the  side  next  the  land,  with  which  the  island  was  connected 

,  by  an  embankment,  are  still  traceable.    The  latter  still  exists  under  water, 

.  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  track  for  their  waggons.    In  B.C.  397  the 

town  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  with  80,000  men   and  700 

■  vessels,  and  the  Car.thaginian  admiral  Himilco  totally  routed.    It  was  with 

.a  view  to  repair. this  loss  that  the  Carthaginians  founded  Lilybseum. 

Between  Marsala  and  Trapani  the  train  skirts  the  sea-coast.  To 
the  left  is  the  Stagnone  (p.  284),  with  the  islands  of  8.  Pantaleo, 
S.  Maria,  Isola  Gran<ie  or  Isola  Lunga,  and  others.     In  the4i&- 
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tance  are  the  mountainous  Favignana,  LevanzOy  and  other  islets 
belonging  to  the  Mgadian  Oroup  (see  p.  287).  —  106  M.  Spag- 
nuola;  110  M.  RagattUi,  —  Beyond  (113  M.)  Marausa  the  train 
crosses  the  Birgi,  the  ancient  Acithis.  Here,  in  the  plain  of 
Faleonaria,  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily  routed  the  united  French  and. 
Neapolitan  armies,  and  took  Philip  of  Anjou  prisoner,  on  1st  Dec. 
1299.  This  was  the  greatest  of  the  battles  which  took  place 
during  the  wars  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  —  II8Y2M.  Paetco ;  the 
town,  founded  in  1609  and  famed  for  its  cucumbers  and  melons, 
lies  to  the  right  of  the  railway.  The  train  passes  extensive  salt- 
works, in  which  the  salt  is  stored  in  huge,  tent-shaped  heaps,  and 
skirts  the  base  of  Uonit  8.  OiuUano  (p.  286). 

121  M.  Trapani.  —  Inns.  ALBEsao  Tbinagbta,  Piazza  del  Teatro, 
near  the  harbour,  with  good  Trattoria,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2Vsfr. ;  Lbone  d''Obo, 
near  the  gate,  in  theStradaNaova,  very  unpretending ;  Cinque  Tobbi,  Largo 
S.  Niccol6,  moderate.  —  Xteataurants.  Oiardinetto.  not  far  from  the  Cinque 
Torri ;  BidUa ,  near  the  harbour,  both  good.  —  vafi  Berafini^  at  the  har- 
bour, beaide  the  Dogana. 

Oanriages  from  the  station  to  the  town,  ^/s  fr.  each  person.  —  Omnibus 
from  the  harbour  (Piazza  Marina)  to  the  Madonna  delV  Annunziata  (p.  286), 
every  10  min..  10  c. 

Knles  ana  Donkeys  for  the  Monte  S.  Giuliano  are  to  be  found  near 
the  gate,  in  the  first  street  on  the  right  (2-2>/«  fr-,  boy  V2  fr).  —  Carriage 
with  three  horses  to  the  Mte.  S.  Giuliano  25-90  fr.  A  Diligence  also  runs 
daily  to  Mte.  8.  Giuliano. 

British  Vioe-Conbul,  Big.  Marino;  V.B*  Coir8Ui.AB  Agent,  Big.  Marrone, 

Coral,  shell-cameos,  and  alabaster  works  are  specialities  of  Trapani. 

Trdpani ,  the  ancient  Drepana  (from  drepanon ,  a  sickle),  so 

called  from  the  form  of  the  peninsula,    a  prosperous  town  with 

38,000  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  the 

seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop.   The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade 

of  the  place  not  inconsiderable. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  the  seaport  of  Eryx  (Mte.  S.  Giuliano),  but 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  Hamilcar  Barca  about  the  year  260,  and 
peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  In  249  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
Adherbal  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  Publius  Claudius  off 
the  harbour,  and  in  242  Drepana  was  besieged  by  the  consul  Lutatius 
Catulus ,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Columbaria  (Colum- 
bara).  On  this  occasion  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  laden  with  stores,  on  its 
route  from  Maritimo  to  Favignana,  was  destroyed  in  March  241,  in  sight  of 
the  town,  a  victory  which  terminated  the  First  Punic  War.  During  the 
Roman  period  the  town  was  unimportant.  In  the  middle  ages  it  pros- 
pered as  a  royal  residence.  In  the  ^neid,  Anchises  is  represented  as. 
having  died  here,  and  iBneas  as  having  instituted  games  to  his  father's  mem- 
ory. The  island  described  as  the  goal  in  the  boat-race  is  now  called 
Arinello.  Another  tradition  is  that  John  of  Procida  formed  the  conspiracy 
against  Charles  of  Aivjou  on  the  Beoglio  del  Mai  Conti^lio.  It  is,  however, 
an  historical  fact  4hat  Peter  of  Aragon,  touching  here  on  dOth  Aug.  1282, 
on  his  return  from  Africa  with  his  fleet,  was  welcomed  as  a  deliverer. 

Besides  a  few  medisBval  structures,  Trapani  contains  several  hand- 
some buildings  in  the  baroque  style.  The  Lyceum^  to  the  right  in 
the  Gorso,  possesses  a  natural  history  collection  and  a  picture-gallery 
(V2  fr.)'  The  latter  includes:  Carreca^  Jacob's  dream,  St.  Albert; 
Rihtra,  Heads,  of  Apostles ;  and  interesting  14th  cent,  representations 
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from  the  celling  of  S.  Agostino.  — The  Cattedrale  8.  Lorenzo^  farther 
on  in  the  Oorso,  possesses  a  Omcifixion  by  Vm  Dyek  (4th  (Aapel  on 
the  Tight),  freely  retonehed,  and  line  carved  ehoit-stalls.  —  The 
church  of  S.  Agostino  J  to  the  S.,  once  a  Templars'  church,  has  cnrions 
architectonic  decorations.  —  The  neighbouring  church  of  i9.  Marta  di 
Oestt  contains  a  Madonna  by  Luca  della  Rcbbia  in  a  marble  firame 
of  1621  (to  the  right  of  the  altar).  —  In  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Michele 
is  a  representation  of  the  Passion ,  executed  In  coloured  wooden 
groups  by Trapanian  artists  of  the  17th  century. — The  portal  of  the 
adjacent  church  of  the  Madonna  ddla  Luce  dates  from  1509.  The 
Via  ddla  Oiudeeca,  or  former  Jewish  quarter,  contains  an  old  house 
with  a  tower  (Lo  SpedadeUo),  illustrating  the  curious  mingling  of 
architectural  styles  wiiich  characterised  the  15th  century. — The  sta- 
tues of  BUints  behind  the  high-altar  in  the  church  of  8,  NicoUl)  di 
Bari  belong  to  the  school  of  Gagini  (1560).  —  A  Statue  of  VtOor 
Emmanuel  IL  by  Duprtf  was  erected  in  1882  in  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele,  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Monte  S.  Giullano. ' — 
The  promenades  along  the  harbour,  where  a  8tatue  of  Oarihddi,  by 
L.  Oroce,  was  erected  in  1890,  command  a  beautiful  view  ef  the 
Aegadian  Islands  (p.  287). 

Pleasant  walk  to  the  Torre  de'  Legnij  Y^  ^*  ^'om  the  Albergo 
Trinacria,  following  the  Corso  to  its  end,  where  we  pass  through 
the  gate  next  the  sea  and  then  incline  a  little  to  the  right. 

The  attractive  ♦Excuesion  to  Monte  S.  Gittliako  occupies  fully 
half-a-day.  The  traveller  had  better  ride  or  walk  (21/2-3  hrs.). 

The  route  passes  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Anntjn- 
ZLA.TA,  founded  in  13^32,  about  l^^^-  ^'om  the  town  (omnibus,  see 
p.  285).  The  principal  church  has  been  modernised,  but  the  flne 
architecture  of  the  CappeUa  del  Criato  Risorto,  founded  in  1476  by 
the  seamen*s  guild,  on  the  N.  side,  has  been  preserved,  even  on 
the  exterior  (saciistan  in  the  convent  behind  the  church). 

In  tbe  GArpBLLA  dbl  Gribto  Bisosfo  are  four  ezcellent  statues  by 
a  native  artist  of  the  end  of  the  15th  eent. ,  representing  sleeping  and 
waking  watehmen  at  the  Sepulehre.  —  The  Saceistt  contUns  a  silver 
salver ,  with  Christian  and  mythological  designs  in  relief,  attributed  to 
Benyennto  Gellini. 

At  this  church  the  road  to  S.  Giuliano  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  high-road ;  and  pedestrians  may  ascend  from  it  to  the  left  by  a 
steep  footpath.  The  precipitous  slopes  are  beautifully  wooded  at 
places.  Midway  is  the  small  but  fertile  Piano  dei  Cappueeini,  with 
the  rock  Petrdle  to  the  right,  and  La  Omtorta  to  the  left. 

*Monte  San  Oinliano,  the  Eryx  of  antiquity,  is  an  isolated 
mountain,  2465  ft.  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  situated  a 
small  town  {Caff^  of  Mastra  8alvatore,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele; 
TVattorta  delV  Erice ,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town ,  fair),  which 
is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  speedily 
decreasing  owing  to  the  frequent  migrations  which  take  plaoe  to  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  On  account  of  the  cold  ndsts  the 
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men  of  this  district  generally  ^ear  the  *ca^a*  or  hood ,  met  "wlth 
thtoughont  Sicily ;  the  women,  who  are  renowned  for  their  beanty, 
wear  long  black  reils.  At  the  entranoe  of  the  town  stands  the  €a- 
thedralj  restored  in  1865,  only  the  W.  bays  of  which  are  old.  We 
ascend  th»>ugh  the  town  to  the  towen  fltited.  ii^  as  a  residemoe  by 
Baroa  Agostino  PepoU,  eommanding  a  splendid  view  and  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  objects  of  art ,  and  then  to  the  iTynslad  Castie 
(partly  used  as  a  prison).  The  rugged  rock  on  which  it  stands  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea.  To  the  W.  at  our  feet 
lies  Trapani,  and  beyond  it  are  the  iEgadian  Islands :  Maritimo  (an- 
cient Hiera;  with  the  Monte  Falcone,  2245  ft.),  the  most  distant; 
to  the  left,  nearer  us,  Favignana  (^gusa,  1070  ft.);  on  the  right  Le- 
Tanzo  (Phorbantia);  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  Genoese  family  of  the 
PallaYlcinl  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  till  1874,  when  they 
were  purchased  by  Sign.  Florio  of  Palermo.  Towafds  the  8.  stretches 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast,  with  Paceco  (p.  285);  in  the  back- 
ground is  Marsala.  Towards  the  £.  tower  the  mountains  of  S.  Ylto 
(from  W.  to  E.  Sparagio,  Laccie,  Sauci,  San  Bamaba,  and  Rocca^ 
corvo) ;  and  the  conical  peninsula  of  Gofano  extends  into  the  sea, 
which  bounds  three  sides  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  €ape  Bon  in 
Africa  Is  occasionally,  and  the  island  of  PanteUeria  (p.  880)  fre- 
quently yisible.    In  spring  the  whole  district  at  our  feet  is  otothed 

with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

On  the  summit  once  stood  the  shrine  of  Vtnu$  Effdna ,  a  ddty  wor* 
shipped  by  all  the  people  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  modem  town  is 
probably  co-extensive  with  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  same  spot  had  pre- 
^ously  been  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Astarte,  erected  by  Phasnician  settlers, 
on  whose  altar  no  blood  was  permitted  to  tow.  Melkarth  was  also  wor- 
shipped here;  the  Greeks  therefore  believed  the  temple  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  Dorieus,  brother  of  Leonidas  of  Sparta,  undertook, 
as  a  Heraclides,  an  expedition  to  conquer  this  district,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Phanieians  and  Egejtans.  Dtaing  the  Firat  Punic  War 
Hamilcar  Ba^xa  surprised  the  town,  which  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  has  left  no  trace  of  its  existence,  and  besieged  the  temple, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Celtic  mercenaries  on  behalf  of  Rome, 
but  at  the  dame  time  plundered  by  tiiom.  The  Oarthaginians  were  ia  their 
turn  surrounded  from  below  by  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  restored 
the  temple,  furnished  it  with  a  guard  of  200  men,  and  bestowed  on  it  the 
revenues  of  seventeen  towns  of  Sicily  (for  £ryx,  it  was  said,  had  also  been 
founded  by  fneas !).  According  to  some  the  temple  was  founded  by  Deeda- 
lus,  and  Bryx  by  a  son  of  Venus  and  Butes.  The  present  name  is  derived 
from  the  tradition,  that,  when  the  town  was  besieged  by  King  Roger,  he 
beheld  St.  Julian  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight. 

The  only  remains  of  the  temple  of  Venus  are  the  foundations 
within  the  castle,  the  so-called  ^onte  or  Arco  del  Diavolo^ 
and  the  ^Fountain  of  Yenus*  in  the  castle-garden,  an  ancient  re- 
servoir, 4  yds.  in  width,  and  8  yds.  in  length.  Of  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Venus  considerable  portions  stiU  exist  beneath  th^ 
present  wall,  between  the  gates  of  Trapani  and  La  Spada,  con- 
sisting qf  huge  blocks  in  courses  of  equal  height.  The  wall  was 
defended  by  eleven  towers  at  unequal  intervals.  The  entrance  to 
tho  town  was  obviously  between  the  Monte  di  Quartiexie  and  th 
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Porta  la  Spada,  where  in  the  interior  of  the  town  the  walls  of 
the  approach  can  he  traced  towards  the  right.  These  walls  are 
now  known  to  have  heen  erected  by  the  PhoBnicians. 

26.  From  Castelvetrano  (Selinunto)  to  Girgenti. 

About  62  M.  yew  road :  diligence  in  about  19  hrs.  Bailway  projeet- 
ed.  For  a  carriage  (2  days)  100  fr.  i3  charged.  For  3  mules  with  3  atten- 
dants from  Castelvetrano  to  Sciacca  30  fr.  were  paid;  and  for  3  mules 
with  one  attendant  from  Sciacca  to  Girgenti  45  tt.  The  Syracuse  steam- 
boat (p.  276)  touches  at  Sciacca  weekly  (Saturday  forenoon ;  landing  or 
embarcation  1  fr.))  a  pleasant  means  oi  conveyance  to  Girgenti  if  it  should 
happen  to  suit  the  traveller's  ^convenience.  This  excursion  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  those  only  who  can  endure  considerable  fatigue  and  who 
understand  the  Sicilian  dialect*,  other  travellers  should  visit  Girgenti  from 
Palermo  (see  B.  27).  Recently  also  the  state  of  public  security  has  not 
been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

If  Castelvetrano  be  quitted  early,  it  is  possible  to  ride  in 
one  day  by  the  rains  of  Selinus  to  Sciacca  (28  M. ;  or  by  the  di- 
rect route  from  Castelvetrano  about  24  M.).  From  the  Acropolis 
we  again  cross  to  the  Neapolis,  traverse  wheat-fields  and  vineyards, 
and  reach  the  Fiume  Beliee  (ancient  Hypsai)^  which  we  cross  at 
a  ford.  The  route  then  lies  partly  across  the  sand  of  the  coast, 
partly  through  poorly  cultivated  land,  to  Sciacca.  The  town  of 
Afen/rJci(Sioil.  Jtfen/?;  400  ft.),  with  10,000  inhab.,  lies  a  little 
to  the  left.  The  stones  for  the  Metop»  of  Selinus  appear  to  have 
^een  quarried  near  this  town. 

Boiacca  (La  Pace,  with  trattoria,  clean*,  Cafft  (T/taWa^,  with 22,200 
Inhab.,  situated  on  an  abrupt  eminence  (260ft.)  on  the  coast,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Thermae  Selinuntinae  of  antiquity.  Tommaso 
Fazello  (d.  1570),  the  father  of  Sicilian  history,  was  born  here. 
For  the  sake,  it  is  said,  of  acquiring  an  illustrious  fellow-towns- 
man, he  describes  Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  born 
at  Thermas  Himerenses  (Termini),  as  a  native  of  Sciacca.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  town  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  being 
a  royal  and  not  merely  a  baronial  borough.  Powerful  nobles, 
however,  also  resided  here,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  town ;  the  most  extensive  of  these  are  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town- wall.  Here  rise  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the 
Luna  and  Perollo  families,  whose  feuds,  the  so-called  Casi  dl 
Sciacca,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  a  whole  century 
(1410-1529),  a  fact  which  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  mediaeval  Sicily.  The  Cathedral  was  founded  by  JuUetta^ 
the  daughter  of  Roger  I.  The  finest  view  is  afforded  by  the  tower 
of  S.  Michele.  The  Casa  Starepmto  and  Casa  Triolo  are  interesting 
specimens  of  mediaBval  architecture.  The  spacious  modern  palace, 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  E.  gate,  is  the  property  of  the 
Marcheae  San  Oiacomo. 

Konte  S.  Oalogero  (1280  ft.),  an  isolated  cone,  3  H.  to  ihe  E.  of 
Sciacca,  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  its  curious  vapour-baths.  In  the 
valley  between  Sciacca  and  the  mountain   are  the  sources  of  the  h<^t 
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sulphur  (133°  Fahr.)  and  salt  (88^  springs,  which  attract  numerous 
patients  in  summer.  The  foundation  of  the  vapour -baths  (Ze  Stufe; 
temperature  varying  from  92°  to  104°)  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  and  the 
mountain  called  in  ancient  times  Mont  Kranios.  The  grottoes,  partially 
artificial,  with  unimportant  inscriptions,  such  as  the  Qrotta  Taphano  (delta 
Diana)  and  delle  Pulzelle^  are  interesting.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  the  baths  was  attributed  to  S.  Galogero  (mod. 
Greek  ialdgeros^  monk),  and  most  of  the  baths  in  Sicily  are  accordingly 
named  after  that  saint,  as  in  ancient  times  they  were  all  believed  to 
have  been  established  by  Daedalus.  The  island  of  Pantellaria  is  distinctly 
visible  from  the  Monte  S.  Galogero.  On  18th  July,  1831,  a  volcanic  island 
(Isola  Ferdinandea)y  4-5  M.  in  circumference,  with  a  crater,  rose  from  the 
sea  between  Sciacca  and  Pantellaria,  but  on  18th  Jan.,  1^2,  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  1864  symptoms  of  a  submarine  eruption  were  again  observed. 
There  is  also  a  shoal  at  this  point.  !Not  far  from  it  a  valuable  coral  reef 
was  discovered  in  1875,  which  attracts  many  hundreds  of  coral-fishers. 

From  Palbbmo  to  Sciacca  via  Goblbone,  about 68  M.;  railway  to  Gorleone 
(42V2  M.,  in  41/4  hrs.;  fares  8  fr.  55,  6  fr.,  3  fr.  65  c).  —  Beyond  (8V2  M.) 
Corsari  and  ^yj  M.)  Villabafe  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Scanzano 
to  the  8.  —  lO  M.  Msilmeri;  15  M.  Bolognetta-Marineo  (called  Oglicutro 
till  1883);  171/2  M.  Mulinazzof  i9Vs  X-  Baueina.  —  2IV2M.  Villafrati.  A 
little  to  the  W.  are  the  baths  of  Ce/ala-Diana  (called  ^Gefala*  by  the  Arabs), 
at  the  base  of  a  lofty  hill,  crowned  by  the  CoitBllo  di  Diana  \  —  22i/s  H. 
MeztoJuMo;  ^^l-iUL.  Qodrano;  2d^/iU.  Fieuzza,  with  a  royal  hunting-lodge. 
To  the  8.  rises  the  mountain-ridge  of  Busambrot  with  the  woods  of  Cap- 
peltiere.  —  31  M.  Bifarerat  337%  M.  SeaUlli- Tagliavia,  On  the  hill  is  the 
ruined  Saracen  fort  of  Calata  Busambra,  —  39  M.  Donna  Beatrice. 

43  M.  Gorleone  (Albergo  delle  Palme,  fine  view),  anciently  KorliHn,  with 
15,700  inhab.,  is  a  town  of  Saracenic  origin,  where  Frederick  II.  estab- 
lished a  Lombard  colony  in  1237.  Its  inhabitants  were  therefore  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  house  of  A^jou. 

From  Gorleone  the  road  leads  vi&  Campcifiorito ,  skirting  the  cliffs  of 
Monte  Cardellieri  and  Monte  BnracOj  to  Bisaequino  (10,000  inhab.)  and 
(13  M.)  Chiusa-ScWani  (7500  inhab.),  where  it  divides.  The  road  to 
the  £.  leads  to  Burgio.  The  principal  church  here  contains  a  picture  by 
Bibera ,  and  the  Franciscan  church  a  statue  of  St.  Vitus  by  Ant.  Oagini 
(1620).  We  follow  the  branch  to  the  W.,  via  OiuHana,  with  an  ancient 
castle  and  a  Norman  church ,  to  Sambueca^  a  well-built  town  with  9000 
inhab.,  which  under  the  name  of  Rahal  Zabuth  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Monreale  in  1185.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  situated  ContessOy  an 
Albanian  settlement,  and  the  ruins  of  Entella  on  the  bank  of  the  Belice 
SinietrOy  6  M.  from  Contessa,  and  accessible  from  the  S.E.  only.  Entella 
was  an  Elymian  town,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Trojan-Sicilian 
myths.  In  403  it  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Oampanian  mercenary 
troops  of  Dionysius  I.  From  Sambucca  the  road  proceeds  W.  to  8ella- 
Mi$iU>esiy  where  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Partanna  (13,000  inhab.) 
and  8.  Margherita  (8000  inhab.),  and  then  leads  S.  E.  to  Sciacca  (p.  288). 

From  Sciacca  to  Girgenti,  about  40  M.  (a  fatiguing  ride  of  12 
hrs.).  We  cross  the  Fiume  Caltabelotta ;  to  the  left  on  a  precipi- 
tous height,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  10  M.  Inland,  stands 
Caltabelotta.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  it,  on  a  still  higher  hill 
(2430  ft.),  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  8.  Maria  a  Monte  Ver- 
gine,  lay  TriocaUij  celebrated  for  the  siege  it  sustained  in  the  Sec- 
ond Servile  War,  B.C.  102.  The  ylew  thence  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Sicily.  On  the  left  bank  lies  the  small  town  of  Ribera 
(Caf^-Bestaarant  Qaribaldi).  Farther  on  we  cross  (2O1/2  M.)  the 
river  Platani  (ancient  Halyewi)  and  reach,  haying  accomplished 
about  half  the  journey,  — 
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MontaUegro  (miserable  loc&Ddaj,  a  plaee  consisting  of  two  Til- 
lages ,  the  older  on  the  hill ,  now  deserted  owing  to  want  of  water , 
and  the  newer  lower  down.  Near  the  village  is  a  small  lake,  nearly 
^2  M.  in  diameter,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

On  the  Capo  Bianco  (100  ft.)>  between  the  Platani  and  Monte  Allegro, 
once  lay  Heraeleia  Minoa.  At  first  Maeara,  a  Sicanian  town,  stood  here; 
it  then  became  a  Cretan  and  Ph<Bnician  settlement  (Rtu-Melkarth)^  the 
Greek  Minoa.  It  was  next  colonised  by  Lacedemonians  under  Buryleon, 
successor  of  Dorieus  who  was  slain  at  Eryx,  and  received  the  name  of 
HeraclHa  Minoa.  At  a  later  period  it  was  generally  in  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Coins  bearing  the  old  Phoenician  inscription  'Bus  Melkarth* 
are  still  extant.  When  it  was  finally  destroyed  is  unknown ,  and  very 
few  fragments  of  it  now  exist. 

A  good  road  leads  from  MontaUegro  to  (15  M.)  Porto  Empedocle. 

Potto  Empedocle,  and  thence  by  railway  to  Oirgenti,  see  p.  293 ; 
the  distance  by  road  is  scarcely  4  M. 

27.  From  Palermo  to  Girgenti  and  Porto  Empedocle. 

Railway  from  Palermo  to  Oirgenti^  84  M..  in  4s/4-5>/4  hrs.  (fares  16  fr. 
46, 10  fr.  dp,  7tr.\  express  to  Boccapalumba  and  thence  ordinary  train,  16  fr.  26, 
11  fr.  86  c).  From  Girgenti  to  Porto  Empedocle  6  M.,  in  Vt  hr.  (fares  1  f^.l&, 
80,  75  c). 

The  railway  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast  (stations 
FicarastelU  and  Ficarazzi)  to  Bagheria  (p.  275),  and  runs  thence 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  passing  through  several  short 
tunnels.  10  M.  8.  Flavia,  station  for  Solunto  (p.  275).  11 M.  Om- 
teldaccia.  —  13  M.  Altavilla;  the  village,  on  the  hill  to  the  right, 
possesses  one  of  the  oldest  existing  Norman  churches,  called  La 
Chi€8a%za,  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1077.  A  number  of  *ton- 
nare'  (for  catching  the  tunny  fish)  are  observed  in  the  sea.  A  red 
flag  hoisted  near  them  in  the  month  of  May  indicates  that  a  shoal 
has  entered,  or  is  about  to  enter  the  nets ,  and  is  a  signal  for  a  ge- 
neral onslaught  of  the  fishermen.  —  17  M.  8.  Niceola;  19Vj  M. 
Trabia,  a  fine  old  castle  on  the  coast.  Then  a  bridge  over  the  Fiumc 
8.  Leonardo y  and  a  tunnel. 

23  M.  Termini  (Albergo  d^ Italia ^  tolerable ;  Rail,  Restaurant) ^ 
one  of  the  busiest  provincial  towns  of  Sicily,  with  23,200  inhab., 
is  situated  on  a  promontory.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  lie  on  the 
hill,  those  of  the  merchants  on  the  E.  side.  The  maccaroni  (pasta) 
of  Termini  is  considered  the  best  in  Sicily. 

Termini  (Theitnae  Himerenees),  probably  an  ancient  Phoenician  sea- 
port, was  founded  as  a  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  407,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Rimera.  It  soon ,  however ,  became  Hellenised ,  and  in  the 
First  Punic  War  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter  it  was  a  pro- 
sperous place ,  and  even  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance. Robert  of  I^aples,  who  attacked  Sicily  in  1338,  besieged  the  strong 
castle  of  Termini  in  vain.    This  ancient  stronghold  was  destroyed  in  1800. 

The  substructures  of  a  Roman  basilica  have  been  excavated  in 
the  ViUa  delta  Cittd,  in  the  Piano  di  S.  Giovanni,  above  the  town 
(fine  *yiew),  where  there  are  also  traces  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
Aqua  Cornelia,  a  Roman  aqueduct  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1438.   Its  remains  from  Brucato  downwards  merit  a  visit 
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on  account  of  the  lemarkaMe  fertility  of  the  suirounding  district. 
A  collection  of  prehistoric ,  Greek ,  and  Roman  antiquities ,  and  a 
number  of  paintings  by  early  Sicilian  masters  are  preserved  at  the 
old  Ospedale  dei  Benfratelli  (fine  Gothic  windows  in  the  hall),  un- 
der the  charge  of  Prof.  S.  Oiofalo.  Termini  was  the  birthplace  of 
Niccold  Palmieri,  a  distinguished  Sicilian  political  economist  and 
historian,  who  is  interred  in  the  Chieaa  del  Monte,  The  bath-estab- 
lishment, situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hill,  was  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  is  well  fitted  up.  The  springs  (110^  Fahr.)  contain 
Epsom  salts.  The  baths  are  extolled  by  Pindar.  —  The  finest  view 

near  Termini  is  afforded  by  the  rocks  above  the  castle. 

On  a  rocky  slope  above  the  Fiume  8.  Leonardo,  4  M.  from  Termini, 
lies  Caeeamo.,  containing  8000  inhab.,  and  commanding  a  fine  view.  —  The 
ascent  of  the  precipitous  Monte  San  Calogero  (40^5  ft.)  is  recommended, 
if  the  authorities  report  no  danger  from  brigands  (&-9  bra.  from  Termini). 

From  Termini  to  Cefalit^  see  B.  81. 

Fbom  Tbbhini  to  Lsonfokte,  This  road,  about  62V2  M.  in  length, 
was  once  the  route  usually  pursued  by  the  Arabs  on  their  predatory  in- 
cursions from  Palermo  into  the  interior.  It  ascends  by  the  Fiume  Torto 
to  Cerda  (see  below),  crosses  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  the  valley  of  the 
Fivme  Orande  and  the  small  town  of  Selafaniy  which  possesses  hot  springs 
of  some  repute  (bare  and  uninviting  bath-rooms)  and  a  church  containing 
an  antique  sarcophagus  with  Bacchic  reliefs.  The  next  little  town,  Galta- 
▼nturo  (18  M.  from  Termini),  is  of  Saracenic  orv^n  (Kalat-Abi-Thaur),  and 
was  taken  by  Roger  I.,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  daughter  Matilda.  It  now 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  TTo  the  E.  of  Caltavuturo,  on  a  rock  3000  ft. 
in  height,  lies  Polixti,  sumamed  La  Oenerosa,  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages,  near  which  rise  the  Himera  MeridionalU 
(Fiume  SaUo)  and  the  Himera  Septentrionalis  (Fiume  Orande)^  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  possess  one  common  source.]  The  road  next  leads  to 
Petralia  di  Botto  and  di  Sopra^  two  country-towns  in  a  fertile  district  with 
impofiing  mountainoua  environs ,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra 
or  Petraea.  To  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  lie  Buonpietro  and  Alimena, 
The  latter  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  843,  and  is  perhaps  the 
ancient  Bemiehara  or  Imaehara. 

From  Petralia  the  road  traverses  a  lofty  mountain  to  (6  H.)  Qangiy  a 
town  with  14,(X)0inhab.,  the  ancient  Sikelian  Enguium^  originally  a  Cretan, 
i.e.  a  Phoenician  colony,  where  in  Gicero'^s  time  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
'Cretan  Mothers*  (Matresj  not  Mater  Magna  as  Cicero  has  it),  despoiled  by 
Verres,  was  situated.  The  road  leads  hence  through  a  fertile  tract  to 
(9  M.)  Bperlinga  (2590  ft.) ,  which  alone  showed  partiality  to  the  French 
in  1282,  whence  the  saying,  'Quod  Sicnlis  placuit  sola  Sperlinga  negavit* ; 
thence  to  (8  M.)  Nicotia^  with  15,600  inhabitants  who  speak  a  Lombard 
dialect,  a  town  of  thoroughly  mediaeval  appearance,  regarded  as  more 
behind  the  age  than  any  other  in  Sicily.  The  road  then  passes  Rocca  di 
Samoy  where  the  brave  Norman  Serlo  perished  through  treachery,  and 
leads  to  Leonforie  (p.  801). 

The  train  continues  to  skirt  the  coast,  with  the  Monte  San 
Calogero  rising  on  the  right,  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  and  then 
turns  inland  towards  the  S.,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

28  M.  Cerda;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  4  M. 
from  the  station;  on  the  right  rises  the  M.  Calogero.  —  32  M. 
Sekira.  The  train  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  passes  through  a  tunnel, 
and  beyond  (35^2  ^0  Causo  re-crosses  the  stream.  —  38  M.  MonU- 
maggiore.  The  river  is  again  crossed. 
-     44  M.  Boceapalnmba  (Bail,  ReUaurcmt),  junction  for  the  line 
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to  Palenno  and  Catania  (p.  298} ;  change  carriages  for  Girgenti.  — 
The  village  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  right.  On  a  steep  hill 
(2400  ft.)  to  the  left,  4  M.  from  the  railway,  is  situated  the  town 
of  Alia,  with  5000  inhabitants. 

The  train  for  Girgenti  ascends,  and  crosses  the  watershed  between 
the  Tyrrhenian  and  African  seas.  Two  tunnels.  —  48  M.  Lercara 
(Rail.  Restaurant),  near  which  are  the  northernmost  sulphur-mines 
in  the  island.  The  train  leaves  the  town  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  passes 
through  a  tunnel,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Platani,  To  the 
right  opens  the  beautiful  basin  of  (53  M.)  Ckutronovo.  On  the  CaS' 
saro ,  a  hill  above  Castronovo ,  are  some  mural  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  town.  The  yellow  marble  columns  at  Oaserta  were  quarried 
here.  The  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  Castronovo  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cassaro.    The  train  then  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Platani. 

55^2  M.  Cammarataj  a  town  with  6000  inhabitants.  The 
Piz&o  di  Cammarata  or  Monte  Oemini  (5200  ft.)  is  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  island,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view. 
The  ascent  may  be  easily  made  in  21/2  hrs.  (footpath  all  the  way 
to  a  chalet  just  below  the  summit).  —  An  interesting  mountain- 
path  (guide  necessary)  leads  past  Monte  Chilombo  to  the  town  of 
Castel  Termini  (Loc.  Cajetani),  with  numerous  sulphur-mines. 

62  M.  Aequaviva- Platani.  To  the  E.  is  the  little  town  of 
Mu88umeliy  near  which  is  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chiaramonti  now  belonging  to  Signer  Lanza  di 
Trabia.  —  65  M.  Sutera ;  the  town  (4500  inhab.),  with  a  ruined 
castle,  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left  {Pizzo  di  Sutera,  2686  ft.).  In 
860  the  Arabs  called  the  town  Sottr,  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Camicus,  where  Daedalus  buHt  a  casUe  for  Cocalus. 

Beyond  (661/2  M.)  Campofranco  the  train  passes  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  defile  between  the  Monte  di  Roveto  on  the  right 
and  the  Roeea  Grande  on  the  left.  The  valley  opens  near  Paaso  - 
fonduto.  Farther  on ,  the  train  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Platani 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  ascends  a  side-valley  towards  the  S. 
74  M.  Comitini,  with  valuable  sulphur-mines.  On  a  hill,  i^l%  M. 
to  the  W.,  lies  Aragona,  with  12,500  inhab.  and  a  modern  chateau. 

771/2  M.  Aragona-Caldare  (Caftf  at  the  station),  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Catania  (R.  29). 

The  mad-YoIcano  of  Kacealubi.  4  H.  to  the  W.,  Interesting  to  seientifie 
travellers,  may  be  visited  from  this  point  (guide,  at  the  station,  1-2  fr.). 
The  hill,  formed  of  limestone  and  clay,  is  about  135  ft.  in  height  (860  ft. 
above  the  seap-level),  and  is  covered  with  cones,  I'/s-S  ft.  high,  the  upper 
cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  mud ,  and  from  clefts  in  which  carDur- 
etted  hydrogen  gas  issues  with  more  or  less  noise.  The  ground,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  touched  by  the  mud,  becomes  utterly  barren  and  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  scorched. 

To  the  right  opens  a  splendid  view  over  the  hills  as  far  as  the 
distant  sea.  —  84  M.  Oirgenti,  see  p.  293.  —  The  train  descends, 
skirting  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies,  passes  through  a  short 
tunnel,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  di  Oirgenti,  and  reaches  — 
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90  M.  Porto  Empedoele ,  formerly  ealled  Molo  di  Oirgenti,  a 
busy  little  seaport  with  7500  inhab.i  where  the  sulphur  and  corn- 
dealers  of  Girgenti  have  extensiye  magazines. 

28.  Girgenti. 

Hotels.  *HdTBL  DBS  Tbuplbs,  in  the  former  Villa  Genuardi,  of  the 
first  class,  situated  about  Vs  M.  from  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  temples, 
closed  in  summer,  B.  3-5,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IVa,  d^.  3Vs,  D.  5,  pens,  for  a 
stay  of  some  time  K>-15,  omn.  from  station  V/2  £r. ;  Hot.  Gbaxtdb  Brbtagnb, 
Via  Atenea,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-4  fr.,  the  rooms  are  good,  otherwise  mediocre; 
'Albbboo  Bblvbdbbe,  prettily  situated,  R.,  L.,  &A.  272)  B.  IV4,  pens.  8, 
omn.  1  fr.;  Alb.  Cbntbaxb,  B.  &  L.  2  fr.,  unpretending. 

Bestaurants  and  Gafis.  Oelliay  in  tiie  Hdt.  Grande  Bretagne,  see 
above;  Branle^  Leon  cTOroy  ViaAtenea;  Cc^/4  Palei*mOy  very  unpretending. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Atenea. 

Bailway  to  Palermo,  see  B.  27 ;  to  Catania,  see  B.  29.  —  Steamboats, 
see  p.  276.  —  Diligence  to  Palma  daily  at  5  a.m. 

Garriages.  From  the  station  to  the  (2^/4  M .)  town  2  fr. ;  'unposto%  or 
a  seat  for  a  single  traveller,  50  c.  ^  luggage  25  c.  (after  sunset  1  fr.  incl. 
luggage).  Garriages  wait  in  the  Via  Atenea  to  take  passengers  from  the 
town  to  the  station.  —  To  the  ruins  and  back,  carriages  according  to  tariff  ; 
for  3  hrs.  5  fr.,  for  each  additional  hr.  IVs  fr.  The  traveller  should  stipu- 
late that  a  visit  to  the  Bock  of  Athene  is  included ;  supply  of  provisions 
necessary. 

Disposal  of  Time.  A  day  suffices  for  the  sights ;  by  means  of  an  early 
start  and  the  use  of  a  carriage,  they  may  be  overtaken  in  half  a  day. 
The  walk  to  the  temples  and  back  takes  2^2  hrs.,  besides  the  time  spent 
in  the  inspection.  Salvatore  Metsina,  who  speaks  French,  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  guide  to  the  ruins  (5  fr.  per  day),  but  unnecessary. 

British  Yice-Oonsul,  Mr.  E.  A,  Oatet.  —  American  Consular  Agent, 
Sig.  Eugetiio  Bottaezi, 

The  beggars  and  children  harass  visitors  with  their  importunity 
against  which  patience  is  the  only  defence.  Hawkers  both  in  the  town 
and  at  the  temples  offer  spurious  antiquities  for  sale. 

Oirgenti  (1082  ft.),  the  Aeragas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Agrigery- 
turn  of  the  Romans,  in  the  middle  ages  the  most  richly  endowed 
bishopric  in  Sicily,  has  21,300  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  pre- 
fect, and  the  military  headquarters  of  the  district.  It  is  now  pro- 
vided with  water-works,  partly  constructed  from  an  ancient  aque- 
duct. The  four  gates  are  the  Porta  del  Molo,  del  Ponte,  Biheria,  and 
Panitteri.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  being  exported  from  Porto  Empedoele,  the 

seaport  of  Girgenti  (see  above). 

AcragcUy  Hhe  most  beautiful  cily  of  mortals^  according  to  Pindar,  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Gela  in  582.  The  Doric  settlers,  some  of  them 
natives  of  Bhodes,  introduced  the  worship  of  Athene  of  Lindus  and  also 
that  of  Zeus  Atabyrius ,  t.  e.  the  Holoch  of  Ht.  Tabor.  After  having 
erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Polieus,  Hhe  founder  of  cities%  Phalaris  usurped 
the  supreme  power  with  the  assistance  of  his  workmen,  and  ruled  from 
564  to  549,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Eumenides  TelemachuSf  and  an 
oligarchy  of  sixty  years  now  began.    The  cruelty  of  Phalaris  has  become 

Sroverbial;  he  is  said,  for  instance,  to  have  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
eus  Atabyrius  in  red-hot  bulls  of  metal.  In  488  Theron^  a  descendant 
of  Telemachus,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  and  extended  the  dominions  ^  of 
Acragas  as  far  as  the  X.  coast,  where  he  conquered  Himera.  Allied  with 
his  son-in-law  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
at  Himera  in  480  (p.  308),  after  which  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  im- 
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prorement  of  Acragaa.  The  town  stood  on  a  hill  descending  precipitously 
on  the  X.  side,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the  coast  on  the  8.,  bounded 
by  the  two  rivers  Aeragat  (S.  Biagio)  and  Bypscu  (Drago).  It  consisted 
of  two  parts :  the  Acropolis  to  the  N.,  the  W.  part  of  which,  where  the 
temple  of  Zens  Polieus  stood,  contains  the  modem  town  (1060  ft),  while 
the  E.  part  was  called  the  Rock  of  Athene  (1105  ft.);  and  the  town  proper 
to  the  S.,  by  the  walls  of  which  the  ruined  temples  now  lie.  (The  W.  part 
of  the  Acropolis  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  identified  with  the  Sicanian 
town  of  Camicue,')  The  prisoners  of  war  captured  in  480  (of  whom  some  of 
the  citizens  possessed  as  many  as  5(X)  each)  were  compelled  to  excavate 
the  subterranean  canals  \  the  temples  were  also  erected  at  that  period,  and 
a  lai^e  fish-pond  constructed.  Thrcuydaeu*^  the  son  of  Theron  (d.  B.C.  479), 
was  very  inferior  to  his  father,  and  was  soon  expelled  by  the  citizens,  who 
established  a  republican  form  of  government,  afterwards  perfected  by  iPm- 
pedoclee  (d.  about  424).  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city,  which  formed 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Carthage,  now  reached  their  climax. 
Citizens  like  Antisthenes  and  Gellias  (or  Tellias)  exercised  a  princely  mu- 
nificence. The  population  has  been  stated  at  200,000,  and  even  at  8(X),000, 
but  the  latter  figure,  if  not  wholly  erroneous,  must  include  the  slaves  ana 
the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  territory.  The  city  remained  neutral  dur- 
ing the  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after 
overran  the  island,  and  their  generals  Himilco  and  Hannibal  captured 
the  rich  city  of  Acragas,  which  was  betrayed  by  its  own  mercenaries  and 
deserted  by  its  citizens.  In  406  Himilco  caused  the  city  to  be  plundered 
and  the  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Carthage.  The  temples  were  burned 
down  (traces  of  the  action  of  fire  being  still  believed  to  be  observable  on 
the  temple  of  Juno).  The  city  was  afterwards  partly  rebuilt,  but  until 
the  time  of  Timoleon  remained  of  little  importance.  That  hero  sent  a 
colony  thither,  and  the  town  again  prospered,  at  one  time  as  an  iB-> 
dependent  state,  at  another  under  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  the  citizens,  as  the  allies  of  Carthage,  were  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  Carthaginians  with  a  contingent  of  25,(X)0  men,  and  in 
282  the  Romans  besieged  the  city.  The  battle  fought  without  the  walls 
was  not  decisive,  but  was  so  favourable  to  the  Bomans,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  Heraclea.  The  city 
was  then  captured  by  the  Romans,  and  shortly  after  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Carthalo.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Carthagin- 
ians maintained  themselves  longest  in  this  part  of  Sicily ,  and  Acragas 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  only  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Numidians.  Thenceforward  the  town  (Agrigentutn)  was  a  place  of 
little  importance.  The  Saracens  took  possession  of  it  in  828,  and  it 
became  a  rival  of  Palermo,  being  chiefly  colonised  by  the  Berbers.  In 
1086  the  town  was  taken,  and  a  well-endowed  bishopric  founded,  by 
Roger  I.,  and  St.  Gtorlando  became  the  first  bishop. 

The  road  to  Poito  Empedocle,  quitting  the  town  by  the  £L  gate, 
the  Porta  del  Ponle,  and  leading  to  the  ruins  lii  the  Pofteggkita 
(p.  298),  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Rock  of  Athene  (^Rupc  Atenea^  p.  298), 
and  passes  the  H6iel  des  Temples  (on  the  right).  A  route  for  foot- 
passengers  diverges  to  the  right,  below  the  barracks,  as  soon  as  the 
town  is  quitted,  and  leads  direct  to  S.  Nicola  (p.  295).  Straight 
In  front,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lacinia  (p.  295). 

The  turning  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork  of  the  road  leads  to  a  small 
shed,  in  which  is  the  Fonie  del  Oreci^  the  mouth  of  an  antique  conduit, 
V/t  M.  in  length,  which  even  yet  supplies  the  town  with  drinking  water. 
About  VsM.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction  (to  the  left  again  at  the  fork) 
we  reach  the  remains  of  a  small  Greek  temple  in  anii*^  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine^  converted  into  the  church  of  8.  Biagio  in 
the  Norman  period.  The  right  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  fork  brings  us 
to  a  hollow  way,  forming  in  antiquity  the  approach  from  the  river. 
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The  bnneh  to  the  right  at  the  flnt  fork  leads  in  a  wide  curve 
te  the  little  Gothic  church  of  8,  Nicola,  built  into  a  more  an- 
eient  edifice,  of  which  a  fragment  is  visible  behind  the  high-altar. 
The  portal  has  been  restored.  Adjacent  is  the  so-called  Oratory  of 
FhcUarUf  originally  a  Roman  sanctuary  and  afterwards  conTorted  into 
a  Norman  chapel.  Fine  panorama  in  front  of  it.  In  the  adjacent  Pa^ 
niUeri  garden  are  portions  of  statues  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the  tem- 
ples lay,  ascending  the  narrow  road  that  tarns  to  the  left  after 
10  min.,  and  leads  past  the  Temple  of  Concord  (see  below). 
-At  the  S.  E.  angle ,  magnifioently  situated  above  a  steep  preci- 
pice, 390  ft.  aboTe  the  sea-level,  is  the  so-called  **Temple  of  Jimo 
Tiaeinia.  This  name,  however,  rests  merely  on  a  confusion 
betwixt  this  temple  and  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Groton ,  for  which 
Zeuxis  painted  a  picture  of  Helen.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros- 
hexastylos  with  thirty-four  columns  of  the  best  period  of  the  Doric 
style  (5th  cent.  B.C.).  The  columns  have  twenty  flutes,  and  their 
height  is  five  times  their  diameter.  Earthquakes  have  here  completed 
the  work  of  destruction :  twenty-flve  whole  pillars  only  are  left  stand- 
ing, while  nine  half-ones  have  been  re-erected.  All  have  been  dis- 
integrated on  their  S.E.  sides  by  exposure  to  the  Scirocco.  In  front 
of  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  are  two  narrow  terraces.  To  the 
W.  an  ancient  cistern.  —  On  the  S.  side  part  of  the  old  town- 
wall  ,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock ,  is  still  preserved.  In 
the  rock  beneath  the  temple  are  ancient  tombs. 

The  so-called  **Temple  of  Concord,  farther  to  the  W.,  is  one  of 
the  best-preserved  ancient  temples  in  existence,  as  it  was  con- 
Terted  in  the  middle  ages  into  a  church  of  8,  Oregorio  deUe  Rafd 
('of  the  turnips').  The  arched  openings  in  the  wall  of  the  eella 
belong  to  that  period.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros-hexastylos, 
later  than  that  of  Juno  Lacinia,  bnt  also  erected  before  the  decline 
of  the  Doric  style.  Its  thirty-four  columns  with  the  architrave  and 
frontons  are  still  standing.  The  right  comer  of  the  front  pediment, 
and  the  incisions  for  beams  are  almost  all  of  later  origin.  Staircases 
in  the  comers  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  ascend  to  the  summit. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  between  this  and  the  next  temple,  on 
this  side  of  the  white  wall,  is  the  entrance  to  an  early  Christian 
catacomb,  called  Orotta  dt'  Frangapam^  the  centre  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  circular  room  with  several  rows  of  'arcosolia*  (vaulted 
tombs  in  the  walls).  A  second  story,  lying  deeper  in  the  rock,  has 
been  made  partly  accessible.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacomb 
appears  to  date  from  the  2nd  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks  adjoining  this  catacomb  are 
of  Christian  origin. 

Not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of 
the  so-called  *TempIe  of  HercnleSi  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty- 
eight  columns  (surrounded  with  a  wall ;  the  custodian  opens  the  gate). 
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The  back  part  of  the  cella  consists  of  three  adjacent  rooms.  The 
temple  was  restored  during  the  Boman  period.  A  statue  of  iEsca- 
lapins,  found  here,  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo.  The  temple 
is  said  to  have  contained  the  famous  painting  of  Alcmene  hy  Zeuxis. 
From  it  Yerres  attempted  to  steal  the  statue  of  Hercules  by  night, 
but  his  workmen  were  repulsed  by  the  pious  citizens. 

Adjoining  the  temple  is  the  Porta  Aurea,  the  town>gate  towards 
the  harbour,  by  which  the  Romans  entered  the  city  in  210.  Boads 
to  Porto  Empedocle  and  the  Molo  lead  through  this  gate. 

To  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Aurea,  is  the  so-called  *Tomb  of 
TheroThj  which,  like  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Ora- 
torium  of  Phalaris,  is  of  the  later  Greek,  or  perhaps  of  the  Roman 
period.  In  a  house  between  the  Tomb  of  Theron  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Aoragas  and  Hypsas,  where  the  army  of  the  Romans 
was  posted  during  the  siege,  are  preserved  fragments  of  an  edifice 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  'templum  in  antis*,  perhaps  the 
Temple  of  jEsGulapius,  containing  the  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo 
by  Myron,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  once  stood  here. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Porta  Aurea  lie  the  equally  unimportant  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Zens,  which  was  never  completed  (closed,  small  fee  to 
custodian).  This  vast  structure,  which  has  been  extolled  by  Poly- 
bius  and  described  by  Diodorus,  was  erected  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
It  was  a  pseudo-peripteros  with  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  huge 
half-columns,  seven  at  each  end  (perhaps  only  six  at  the  W.  end), 
and  fourteen  on  each  side,  each  20  ft.  in  circumference,  with 
flutings  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a  man  standing  in  each.  The  flat 
backs  of  the  columns  formed  a  series  of  pilasters.  The  entrance 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  traces  of  steps  are  believed 
to  have  been  found  at  the  W.  end.  Within  the  waUs  of  the  cella, 
although  uncertain  where,  stood  the  colossal  Telamones  or  Atlantes, 
one  of  which  has  been  reconstructed,  and  measures  25  ft.  in  height. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  either  in  front  of  the  pil* 
asters,  or  above  them  as  bearers  of  the  entablature.  In  the  tympa- 
num of  the  E.  side  (or  according  to  some  authorities,  on  the  me* 
tops)  was  represented  the  contest  of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  on 
the  W.  side  the  conquest  of  Troy.  Entire  portions  of  the  side- 
walls  have  fallen  outwardly,  and  now  lie  with  the  same  relative 
disposition  of  their  parts  as  when  erect.  The  notches  and  groovefl 
were  either  for  fitting  the  stones  into  each  other,  or  for  raising 
them  to  their  places.  Down  to  1401  a  considerable  part  of  the 
temple  was  still  in  existence,  but  it  has  been  gradually  removed, 
and  in  recent  times  was  laid  under  contribution  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Molo  of  Girgenti. 

Near  this  temple,  to  the  N.  W.,  M.  Cavallari  has  caused  four 
Doric  columns  of  a  temple  to  be  re-erected ,  which  is  commonly 
called  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  though  without  sufficient  ground. 
Portions  of  two  distinct  temples,  however,  have  been  used  in  the 
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restotation.     Fragments  of  the  entablature  bear  distinct  traces  of 

stucco  and  colouring.  It  was  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  84  columns. 

Near  it  are  the  substructures  of  other  ancient  buildings.  Fine  view 

towards  the  N.  from  the  blink  of  the  so-called  piscina  (see  below). 
Appboximatb  Dikbnbioms  of  the  templea  in  English  feet:  — 


Cefes 

Juno  Lac. 

Concord 

Eercul. 

Zeui 

Cent. 
dkPol. 

JBscul, 

Length  incl.  steps 

90 

134 

138 

241 

363 

Ill 

Breadth     .    .    . 

40 

64 

64i|2 

90 

182 

61 

40 

Length  of  cella 

— 

91 

94 

166 

302 

79 

25 

Breadth  of  cella 

— 

30 

30 

45 

68 

181(2 

— 

Height  of  columns 
with  capitals  . 

— 

21 

221(2 

33 

66 

21 

— 

Diameter    of  col- 
umns     .    .    . 

.^^ 

4 

4i(j 

7 

14«(4 

3»(4 

— 

Intereolumnia    . 

•— 

61(2 

61(2 

7»l4 

— 

— 

Height  of  entabla- 
ture  .... 

— 

— 

9»J2 

. 

— 

— 

— 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  which  is  said  to  have  once 
been  occupied  by  the  flsh-pond  (piscina)  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
is  a  garden  containing  remains  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vulcan^ 
whence  a  fine  Yiew  of  the  temples  opposite  is  obtained.  Of  the 
spring  of  oil  mentioned  by  Pliny  no  trace  has  been  found.  The 
Hippodrome  probably  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  Remains 
of  the  celebrated  Cloacae  of  Phaeax  still  exist  in  the  Piscina. 

We  now  inspect  the  Modb&n  Town.  The  loftily-situated  Cathe- 
dral (1080  ft.),  on  the  N.  side,  begun  in  the  14th  cent.,  has  been 
so  completely  modernised,  that  only  a  single  column  on  the  left  side 
bears  any  visible  trace  of  the  original  style  (polygonal  pillar,  with 
foliage  capital).  The  best  part  is  the  unfinished  campanile,  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  The  interior  contains  (last  altar  on 
the  right)  a  Madonna  by  Ouido  Reni;  and  in  the  AuZa  Capitolare,  at 
the  end  af  the  left  aisle,  is  a  celebrated  Marble  Sarcophoffits  with 

reliefs  of  the  myth  of  Hippolytus  (small  fee  to  the  sacristan). 

On  the  right  side  Hippolytus  hunting.  On  one  end  Pheedra  pining  for 
love,  with  her  attendants.  On  the  left  side  the  nurse  divulges  to  Hippolytus 
the  lore  of  his  step-mother.  On  the  fourth  side  death  of  Hippolytus. 

An  acoustic  peculiarity  in  the  cathedral  is  noteworthy.  A  person  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  high-altar  can  distinguish  every  word  spoken  on  the 
threshold  of  the  principal  W.  entrance,  though  the  distance  is  about  100  ft. 

In  the  Treasury  are  two  early  mediseval  enamelled  caskets. 
The  Cathedral  Archives  (entered  from  the  cathedral)  contain  nu- 
merous documents  of  the  Norman  period  of  Sicilian  history. 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
8.  Maria  dei  Qreci  (closed,  custodian  1/2  fr.),  which  contains  frag- 
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mentfi  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  PolUus  or  of  Athene,  It  wu  a 
periptei08-hexastylo8,  but  its  dimensions  are  uakno^n.  Its  remuns 
are  the  most  ancient  in  Girgenti.  The  wall  of  &  low  passage  beaide 
the  church  has  six  oolumn-bases  built  into  it» 

The  Museum,  under  the  supervision  of  Big.  Geli,  contaiiM  an 
archaic  marble  statue  of  *  Apollo,  a  sarcophagus  with  triglyph-reliefs 
(found  near  the  sea  in  1886),  vases,  coins,  and  fragments  of  marbles. 
—  The  Btblioteca  Lucchesiana,  near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  sane 
street,  was  founded  in  the  18th  cent,  by  Bishop  Lucchesi,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  town. 

The  most  interesting  mediaeval  structure  is  the  portal  of  San 
Giorgio,  —  Kear  the  Church  del  Purgatorio  is  the  entrance  to  the 
old  ^Catacombs',  or  subterranean  quarries  below  the  present  town. 

The  Paaseggiata ,  below  the  Rupe  Atenea ,  where  a  band  plays 
three  times  a  week ,  in  the  evening  in  summer ,  and  firom  12  to  1 
in  winter,  commands  a  charming  view.  In  clear  weather  the  island 
of  Pantelleria  is  visible  shortly  before  sunset. 

From  the  terrace  outside  the  £.  town-gate  we  ascend  past  the 
suppressed  Capuchin  monastery  of  8.  Viio  (at  the  cross-road  to  the 
right)  to  the  *Bock  of  Athene  (1150  ft.),  or  Rupe  Atenea,  It  has 
been  supposed  that  a  temple  of  Athene  once  stood  at  the  top,  which 
has  evidently  been  levelled  by  human  agency,  but  the  most  recent 
Investigations  show  this  to  be  very  doubtful.  According  to  a  local 
tradition,  the  depression  between  the  town  and  the  rock  was  arti- 
ficially formed  by  Empedocles  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  N. 
wind  (the  *Tramontana*)  and  thus  dispel  the  malaria.  The  view  in 
every  direction  is  magnificent,  particularly  by  evening-light.  The 
ancient  town -wall  crossed  the  Rock  of  Athene,  but  no  traces  of 

this  part  of  it  are  preserved. 

A  visit  to  the  Bulphur  Mines  near  Girgenti  is  also  intevesihig.  Visitors 
with  letters  of  iatroduction  are  reeeived  with  great  civility. 

29.  From  Palermo  and  Girgenti  to  Catania. 

Fbom  Palebmo  to  Catania,  151  H. ,  railway  in  7-lOVt  hrs.  (fares 
27  fr.  50,  19  fr.  25,  12  fr.  40  c;  express,  80  fr.  26,  21  fr.  15  c).  —  FaoK 
GiROBKTi  TO  Catania  ,  114  H.,  railway  in  8-9  hrs.  (fares  21  fr.  60,  15  fie.  15, 
9  fr.  85  c;  express,  beyond  S.  Caterina-Xirbi,  22  fr.  95  16  fr.).  ^  Thesa 
two  lines  unite  at  S.  Caterina-Xirbi.  —  A  supply  of  refreshments  should 
be  taken,  as  railway-restaurants  are  few  and  far  between  on  this  line. 

Fbom  Palbbmo  to  S.  Catebina-Xikbi.  —  To  Roeeapalumba, 

43 V2  M.,  see  pp.  290-291.     The  country  is  bleak  and  deserted. 

54  M.  Valledolmo ;  59^2  M*  Vallelunga,  On  the  right  rises  the  Monte 

Campanaro,  621/2  M.  Villalba,  The  railway  here  reaches  the  valley 

of  the  BilicCj  which  flows  to  the  S.,  soon,  however,  leaving  it  by  a 

tunnel  nearly  4  M.  long,  through  the  mountain-range  in  front.  — 

66 Y2  M*  Marianopoli ;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill  some  distance  off.  — > 

73  M.  Mimiani'S.  Cataldo,    S.  Gataldo  is  a  considerable  distance 

from  the  railway,  to  the  S.  —  79  M.  S,  Caterina  Xirbi,  see  p.  299. 
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Fkom  Gntc^BNii  TO  S.  Gatbiiiha-^^ibbi.  — To  Aragofio^Caldare^ 
6^4  M.,  see  p.  292.  The  train  passes  through  seyeral  tunnels  and 
trarenes  a  district  full  of  sulphur-mines  (^zolfare').  To  the  right 
frequent  views  of  the  sea  and  Oirgenti  are  ohtained.  9  M.  ComiUni'' 
Zolfare;  13  M.  Orotte^  perhaps  the  ancient  Erbessus ,  whence  the 
Romans  derived  their  supplies  of  provisions  while  besieging  Agrig- 
entum  in  262.  —  14^2  M.  RaecUmuto,  a  beautifully  situated  town 
with  12,000  inhabitants.  —  lOi/j  M.  CastrofUippo, 

231/3  M.  Canicatti.  The  town,  with  22,000  inhab.,  is  situated 
on  a  slight  eminence  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

F&OM  CANiCATTi  TO  LiOATA,  SBVs  M.,  railway  in  2-2 Vs  brs.  (5  fr.  20, 
8  fr.  65,  2  fr.  85  c.)-  —  6  M.  DsUa;  lOVs  CampobeUo,  a  town  with  7000  inhab.. 
sitnated  on  a  hill  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  district.  There  are  several 
large  salphiir-inines  in  the  vicinity.  17i/s  M.  Favarotta.  —  28Vs  ^*  -^^oto, 
see  p.  dOo, 

271/2  M.  Serradifaleo,  a  small  town  from  which  Domenico  lo 
Faso  Pietrasanta,  Duca  di  Serradifaico  (d.  1863) ,  the  editor  of  the 
'AntichltH  della  Sicilia',  derived  his  title.  -—  35  M.  S.  Cataldo; 
the  village,  named  after  St.  Gataldus  of  Tarentum,  with  14,000 
inhabitants,  is  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  —  Several  tunnels. 

62^2  ^*  CaltaidMetta  (Albergo  della  Ferrovia,  at  the  station, 
B.  11/2  fr»  ''^ell  spoken  of;  Concordia,  Italia,  both  tolerable,  with 
trattorie;  *CafS  near  the  cathedral),  a  provincial  capital  with 
30,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill.  A  band  plays  in  the  evening 
in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  (S.  Michele),  which  contains 
a  few  paintings  of  the  later  Sidlian  school.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  town 
is  the  Oiardino  Pubhlieo,  which  commands  a  striking  view  of  the 

surrounding  mountains  and  valleys,  especially  towards  the  E. 

Abont  2  M.  to  the  £.  of  Galtanissetta  lies  the  monastery  of  Badia  di 
8.  Spirito,  a  fine  example  of  the  Norman  style,  erected  by  Roger  I. 
Abont  2  H.  farther  is  a  mud-volcano,  resembling  tne  Maccalubi  (p.  292). 

At  B.  Cat^rina  (Loc.  CUmenU,  R.  4  fr.),  79  M.  from  Palermo 
and  43^2  M.  from  Girgenti,  the  two  lines  unite.  The  station  is  at 
Xirbi,  3  M.  from  the  miserable  little  town  of  S.  Gaterina.  Goming 
from  Girgenti  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  Mount  JStna  just  before 
reaching  this  station.  The  following  distances  are  reckoned  from 
Palermo. 

83  M.  Jmera,  beyond  which  the  line  crosses  the  Fiume  SaUo 
(Himera  MeridioruiUs).  89  M.  ViUarosa,  a  pleasant  -  looking  town, 
with  valuable  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  train  now  enters 
a  mountainous  region,  and  ascends  in  windings,  across  viaducts, 
and  through  tunnels.  It  then  threads  the  tortuous  ravine  between 
Galascibetta  (p.  300)  and  Gastrogiovanni ,  affording  glimpses  of 
these  places  high  overhead.  Parts  of  the  line  traverse  very  unstable 
ground,  and  the  cuttings  are  provided  with  strong  vaulted  roofs. 

95^2  M.  CastrogiOTauni  (Rail,  Restaurant).  An  omnibus  (six 
times  daily;  fare  IV2  ^^0  ascends  in  about  1  hr.  from  the  station 
to  the  town.  On  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands  a  Roman 
altar.  Gastrogiovanni  ( A{6 .  Centrale,  Yia  Roma,  tolerable),  the  Arabic 
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Kaw^Tannij  a  corniption  of  Enna,  was  termed  'inexpugnabiliB' 
by  Livy,  and  has  recently  been  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is  cbarm- 
ingly  situated  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill  (2605  ft.),  in  the  form 

of  a  horseshoe ,  and  open  towards  the  E.    Pop.  16,000. 

With  this  mountain  the  myths  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  were 
intimately  connected,  and  this  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  worship  of 
the  Demeter-Gora  of  the  aborigines.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  inferior  to 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  dense  forests,  brooks,  and  lakea 
converted  this  district  into  a  luxariant  garden,  where  the  hounds,  it 
is  said,  lost  the  scent  of  their  game  amid  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  fields  yielded  a  hundred-fold. 

Enna  or  Henna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.G.  66i, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  mother-city.  In  402  it  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  I.  \  Agathocles  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
town  \  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
finally  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans.  When  the  slaves  under  Eunus  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Enna  the  Romans  only  regained  possession  of  the 
place  after  a  fierce  struggle.  The  siege  lasted  for  two  years  (133-132), 
and  to  this  day  Roman  missiles  are  found  at  the  approach  to  Gastrogio- 
vanni  where  the  ascent  is  most  gradual.  The  besieged  were  reduced 
by  famine  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  In  837  the  Saracens  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  storm  the  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
surrounding  district  had  fled  for  refuge.  In  859  Abbas-ibn-Fahdl  gained 
possession  of  the  fortress  through  treachery,  a  prisoner  having  introduced 
the  Arabs  into  the  town  by  means  of  a  tunnel  on  the  H.  side.  The  booty 
was  enormous.  Some  of  the  women  were  sent  as  slaves  as  far  as  Bagdad. 
In  1087  the  Normans  took  the  town.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  again 
partly  fortified. 

The  main  street  ascends  through  the  town  to  the  old  citadel, 
known  as  La  Boccay  a  very  ancient  structure,  repaired  by  King 
Manfred,  with  numerous  towers.  The  *Yibw  from  the  platform 
of  the  highest  tower  is  one  of  the  Anest  in  Sicily,  as  we  stand 
at  the  central  point  of  the  island  (Enna,  the  'umbilicus*  of  SioUy). 
Towards  the  E.  towers  the  pyramid  of  iEtna;  to  the  N.  run  two 
mountain  -  chains,  ramifications  of  the  Nebrodian  Mts. ;  towards  the 
N.N.E.  rises  Monte  Artcsino  (3915  ft.),  beyond  the  hill  on  which 
Calaseibttta  lies  (2880  ft.).  On  the  E.  prolongation  of  the  latter 
lie  Leonforte  and  Agira ;  between  the  two,  more  in  the  background, 
Troina  (see  p.  301).  Farther  to  the  E.  is  Centuripe.  To  the  N.N.W., 
on  a  precipitous  ridge  between  Monte  Artesino  and  the  Madonian 
Mts.,  are  Petralia  Soprana  and  Gangi.  To  the  N.W.  S.  Calogero,  near 
Termini,  is  visible ;  to  the  W.  the  Pizzo  di  Gammarata ;  and  to  the  S. 
the  Hersan  Mts.,  Licata,  and  the  sea.  —  A  walk  round  the  citadel 
affords  a  series  of  beautiful  views.  —  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the 
famous  temples  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Proserpine.  The  former  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  where  La  Rocca  is  situated,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Salvo ^  near  the  convent  of  the  Padri  Riformati. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  a  CasUe^  built  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Aragon. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  in  1307;  but  the  octagonal  ehoir 
is  now  the  only  relic  of  the  original  building.  In  the  interior,  to 
the  left,  is  a  censer  on  an  antique  stand.  The  alabaster  bases  of 
the  columns,  the  pulpit,  the  choir-stalls,  and  an  ancient  siWer-gilt 
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tabernacle  are  also  notewortliy,  and  the  treasury  contains  many 
yalnable  objects.  —  The  Biblioteca  Comunale  (librarian,  Avvocato 
Paolo  Vetrl)  contains  some  good  incnnabnla.  —  Another  fine  view 
is  enjoyed  from  a  terrace  adjoining  the  Convento  8,  Francesco  in 
the  market-place. 

As  we  continue  our  journey  by  railway,  we  enjoy  a  beau- 
tiful retrospect  of  the  two  rocky  nests  of  Galascibetta  and  Gas- 
trogioyanni.  —  1021/2  M.  LeonfortCj  prettily  situated  on  a  hill 
to  the  left.  (Route  from  Leonforte  to  Termini,  see  p.  291.)  The 
train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  (Chrysas).  —  108  M. 
Assairo'  Valgtmmefa,  the  ancient  Assorus,  a  Sikelian  town.  To  the 
left  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mount  iEtna,  which  henceforth  remains 
in  sight.    IIOV2  M.  Baddusa. 

116  m.  Agtra,  formerly  8.  Filippo  d'Argirh,  The  town  lies 
on  a  hill  (2130  ft.),  about  41/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Sikelian  cities  (Agyrium),  The 
historian  Diodorus  gives  an  account  of  this  his  native  town,  and 
relates  how  Hercules  visited  it  during  his  w^derings  with  lolaus 
and  was  worshipped  here.  It  has  thus  been  suggested  by  Movers 
that  a  Phcsnician  colony  existed  here  at  a  remote  period.  Tlmoleon 
colonised  the  town  in  339  and  built  an  agora,  temple,  and  hand- 
some theatre,  of  which  no  traces  remain.  St.  Philip,  whose 
festival  is  on  Ist  May ,  has  superseded  Hercules  as  the  tutelary 
genius  of  the  place.    Fine  marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

About  4  M.  to  the  K.  of  Agira,  in  the  valley  of  the]^brook  of  the  same 
name,  lies  Oagliano^  the  commandant  of  which,  Montaner  di  Sosa,  in  1300, 
lured  the  French  under  the  Count  of  Brienne  into  an  ambuscade,  so  that 
300  French  knights  were  captured  or  slain.  High  above  Oagliano  lies  Troina 
(3650  ft),  the  loftiest  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sicily  (11,000  inhab.).  This  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  of  which  the  Normans  gained  possession  in  1062. 
Here  in  1063,  Boger  de  Hauteville,  with  his  heroic  wife  Giuditta  (Judith 
ofEvroult)  and  300  warriors,  defeated  the  rebellious  inhabitants  and  5000 
Saracens.  The  bishopric  founded  here  was  transferred  to  Messina  in 
1067.  In  the  Matrice  S.  Maria  traces  of  the  ancient  Norman  structure  are 
distinguishable. 

123  M.  Catenanuova-Centuripe.  On  the  hill  to  the  left,  5  M. 
from  the  station,  and  rising  abruptly  above  the  valley  of  the 
Simeto,  is  situated  Centuripe,  or,  as  it  was  called  until  recently, 
Centorbi  (^Albergo  della  Pace^  in  the  piazza,  very  poor),  with  9000 
inhabitants.  Magnificent  view  of  ^tna.  In  ancient  times  the 
situation  of  Centuripae  was  compared  v^th  that  of  Eryx.  During 
the  Roman  period  this  was  an  important/place.^^In  1233  it  was 
destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  on  account  of  its  disaffection,  and  the 
population  removed  to  Augusta  (p.  350).  Remains  of  a  few  Roman 
buildings  are  preserved.  Numerous  vases,  terracottas,  coins,  and 
cut  stones  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Antonio  Game- 
rano  possesses  a  collection  of  gems  and  terracottas.  Between  the 
town  and  station  are  some  sulphur-mines.  An  introduction  to  the 
Sindaco  is  desirable. 

The  train  still  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  for  a  short 
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time.  A  picturesqae  view  is  obtained  of  Gentaripe  on  the  Mil  to 
the  left,  and  of  i£tna  faither  on.  1251/2  M.  Muglia;  130  M.  Sferro, 
A  view  Is  now  obtained,  to  the  right,  of  the  exuberantly  fertile 
Piano  di  Catania,  which  begins  here.  133^2  ^*  Qtrbini.  Beyond 
(137  M.)  Portiere  Stella  the  train  crosses  the  Simeto,  which  receives 
the  Dittaino  a  little  to  the  S.  —  138  M.  Smeto;  139  V2  M.  Motta 
S.  Anaatasia ;  the  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  precipitous  basaltic  cone, 
is  1^/2  M.  to  the  N.  146  M.  Bicocca  (no  restaurant),  where  the 
line  unites  with  that  from  Syracuse  to  Catania  (B.  38).  Before 
Catania  is  reached,  the  sea  is  again  visible;  the  line  passes  through 
an  old  stream  of  lava  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 
151  M.  Oataaia,  see  p.  336. 

Fbok  CABnMOQioYJLsnsi  TO  Gatania  vii.  Galtagibonx. 

From  GMtrogiovanni  to  Galtagirone,  80  M.  The  bridle-path,  passing 
numerous  grottoes  and  caverns,  descends  to  the  S.  In  2  hrs.  the  Logo  Per- 
gu»a  is  reached,  the  fabled  locality  whence  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine. 
Of  the  shady  and  lofty  trees,  the  fragrant  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  covered  with  swans,  and  the  'perpetuum  ver'  of  Ovid  not  a  trace 
remains.  The  lake,  #lth  its  clear,  dark  blue  water,  presents  a  pleasant 
appearance  in  spring  only.  At  other  times,  like  the  neighbouring  Sktgni- 
cellOf  it  is  a  dirty  pond,  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  steeping  their  flax. 

From  the  lake  to  Piazza  a  ride  of  13  M.  Before  reaching  Piaaza  we 
join  the  carriage-road  which  leads  from  Caltanissetta  (p.  299)  vi&  Pietrctpertia 
(1460  ft.)  and  Barra/ranca  to  (39  M.)  Piazza. 

FiaxBa  Anuerina  (ASbergo  del  Bole),  Sicil.  Chiatxa,  is  a  town  with  20,000 
inhabitants.  We  follow  the  Terranova  road  towards  the  S.  to  J3.  Cono^ 
where  the  road  to  Galtagirone  diverges  to  the  left. 

Oaltagirone  C'Albergo  CentrcUe),  regarded  as  the  most  civUised  provincial 
town  in  Sicily  (32,400  inhab.).  Although  2170  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  it  ia 
well-built  and  possesses  a  fine  promenade  and  market-place,  whence  » 
lofty  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  old  castle.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
place  is  zealous  in  promoting  public  education.  Pottery  is  the  staple 
commodity,  and  the  traveller  may  purchase  very  characteristic,  well-exe- 
cuted figures  of  Sicilians  and  Galabrians,  in  their  national  costumes.  The 
town  commands  a  magnificent  view  in  every  direction. 

From  Galtagirone  diligence  to  Leone  in  7  hrs.  (25  M. ;  see  p.  349). 
On  the  mountain-range  to  the  right  lie  the  towns  of  Orammichele  ^  Mineo 
(the  ancient  Merute^  founded  by  Ducetius,  and  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  840), 
and  Militello.  Xear  Favarotta  the  road  passes  the  famous  Lacus  Palicorum 
(Lago  de*  Paiiei),  which  is  generally  490  ft.  in  circumference  and  IS  tt. 
deep  in  the  middle.  In  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Two 
apertures  (/ratres  Palici)  in  the  centre  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  with  such 
force  that  the  water  is  forced  upwards  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  agitated  as  if  boiling.  Birds  are  suffocated  in  attempting  to  fly 
across  the  lake,  and  horses  and  oxen  experience  difficulty  in  breathing  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  water.  The  ancients  regarded  the  spot  as  sacred 
and  the  peculiar  resort  of  the  gods.  The  Dii  Palici  were  believed  to  be 
sons  of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  A  somptuous  temple  was  accordingly 
erected  here,  to  which  the  pious  flocked  from  all  quarters,  but  every  vestige 
of  it  has  now  disappeared.  Fugitive  slaves  found  an  asylum  in  this  temple. 
An  oath  sworn  by  the  Dii  Palici  was  deemed  peculiarly  solonn.  At  no  great 
distance  trova.  this  spot  Ducetius  founded  the  town  of  FaUe«,  wMeh  has 
also  left  no  trace  of  its  existence.  The  name ,  however,  may  still  be  re- 
cognised in  Patagonia^  a  small  medieeval  town,  once  the  property  of  the 
naval  hero  Roger  Loria.  Below  Palagonia  the  road  ascends  to  the  Fondat9 
Tre  Fontane;  to  the  right  lies  Scordia  (p.  849),  terminus  of  the  hnMacH 
railway  from  Valsovoia,  on  which  Leone  is  a  station. 
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80.    From  Qirgenti  to  Syracuse  vi&  Palma,  Licata, 
Terranova,  HLodicB,  (Val  (flsptcaj^  and  Palazzolo. 

From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  the  traveller  may  either  select  the  coast- 
route  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  or  take  the  train  yi&  Catania 
(B.  20)  and  the  steamer  which  leaves  Porto  Empedocle  once  weekly  (Sat. 
afternoon;  see  p.  2^);  embarcation  or  landing  1  fr.  —  The  coast-route 
requires  4  days.  1st  Day:  Palma,  13  U.  (or  Licata,  24  U.)-,  2nd:  Bide  to 
Licata  (11  M.),  and  thence  by  railway  to  Terranova,  22V«  M.  (Vittoria  17  M. 
ftether)-,  3rd:  Modica,  43  M.  (or  26  M.  flfom  Vittoria) ^  4th:  Visit  the 
Val  d'Ispica,  and  proceed  by  railway  from  Spaccafomo  to  Syracuse,  33i/8  M. 
—  This  tour  is  on  the  whole  unattractive,  and  is  seldom  made,  so  that 
ihe  practical  hints  in  the  following  description  are  open  to  correction.  — 
Travellers  are  recommended  to  digress  at  the  station  of  Koto  to  (about 
16  U.)  Palazzolo  and  to  proceed  thence  to  (27  H.)  Syracuse. 

The  road  from  Girgenti  (^diligence  daily  at  5  a.m.)toPalma  crosses 
the  Fiume  di  8.  Biagio,  and  trayeises  the  coast -plain,  the  vege- 
tation of  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  large  growth  of  dwarf-palms 
(Ghamaiops  humilis).  On  the  dther  side  of  the  Naro  the  road 
ascends  to  the  table-land,  where,  on  a  height  (1216  ft.)  to  the  left, 
is  situated  Favara  (17,000  inhab.),  with  a  picturesque  ch&teau  of 
the  Chiaramonte  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill 
(1940  ft.)  farther  to  the  left  rises  Naro  (11,000  inhah.),  also  pos- 
sessing a  castle  of  the  Chiaramonte  family.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
town  are  Beyeral  small  catacombs  of  Christian  origin.  ConsiglUre 
Riolo  possesses  a  small  collection  of  Oreek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

13  M.  Falma  di  Montechiaro  (poor  Inn),  an  unattractiye  town 
with  15,000  inhab.,  where  a  halt  is  seldom  made  unless  for  the  night. 

We  descend  through  a  beautiful  valley  with  gigantic  almond-trees 
(with  the  largest  almonds  in  Sicily),  skirting  the  coast,  to  Licata,  on 
the  Fiume  SaUo,  the  ancient  Himera  MeridiofMUs. 

24  M.  Lieata  (^Alb,  Imera;  Alb*  Centrcde;  La  Bella  Sicilia; 
Brit.  andAmer.  vice-consuls),  with  18,000  inhah.,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  town  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Gela  by  the  Mamertines 
about  280 ,  the  Tyrant  Phintias  of  Acragas  erected  and  named  after 
himself.    It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Poggio  di  8.  Angelo^  the 

Greek  'Exvofxo^. 

The  place  was  an  ancient  PhCBuician-Carthaginian  fortification,  garri- 
soned by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  war  with  Agathocles  in  311, 
whilst  the  latter  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  in 
256  Begulus,  before  his  expedition  to  Africa,  vanquished  tiie  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  on  record,  in  which  not  fewer 
than  300,000  men  were  engaged.  Carthalo,  favoured  by  a  storm,  destroyed 
a  laree  fleet  of  Roman  transports  on  this  coast  in  249. 

Licata  (Alicata),  the  chief  trading  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily ,  exports  sulphur  extensively.  —  Railway  from  Licata  to 
Canlcattl,  see  p.  299. 

Fbom  Licata  to  Tbbkanota,  2272  M.,  railway  in  i^j^Yit.  (two 
iraifis  daily).  As  far  as  (7  M.)  Fatconata^  a  modern  residence  of 
Baron  Bordonaro,  wheat-fields  are  traversed.  15  M.  Butera;  on  the 
uouniain-slope  to  the  left  lies  the  small  town  of  Bueera  (1320  ft.), 
which  was  held  by  the  Saracens  from  863  to  1089.  The  Prince  of 
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Butera  was  the  chief  of  the  Sicilian  grandees.  The  sterileplain  through 
which  we  pass  is  the  Campi  Oeloi  of  Virgil. 

22^2  ^*  Terranova.  —  Inns.  Albbbqo  Fxnick,  well  spoken  of; 
Albbboo  Gbla  ;  Gasa  Mobioliata  kept  by  Lvigi  La  Mantia,  Strada  Marina, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  —  Trattoria  Trinaeria,  well  spoken  of.  — 
British  Viee-eomul. 

Terranova,  a  seaport  with  17,000  inhah.,  founded  by  the  Emp. 
Frederick  II. ,  and  situated  on  a  hill,  is  intersected  by  the  long 
Oorso  from  W.  to  £.  It  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveller. 
Sign.  Carlo  Navarra  possesses  a  collection  of  fine  ancient  vases  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  kindly  admits  visitors.  The  height 
to  the  W.,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Licata  (Capo  Soprano) j  was  the 
ancient  Necropolis,  where  numerous  vases  have  been  found. 

In  and  near  Terranova  are  the  remains   of  Oekij   where  the 

dramatist  iEschylus  died,  B.C.  456. 

Oela,  founded  in  689  by  a  Dorian  colony  under  Antlphemus  of  Rhodes 
and  Entimus  of  Crete,  so  rapidly  attained  to  prosperity  that  in  583  it  was 
itself  in  a  position  to  send  forth  a  colony  to  found  Acragas.  After  » 
period    of   aristocratic    government,    Hippocrates    obtained  the    supreme 

Jower.  Under  his  rule  Gela  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  (496- 
91).  His  successor  Oelon  transferred  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Deinomenides  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  one-half  of  the  population 
of  Gela.  The  remainder  he  left  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Hiero. 
In  406  Gela  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Ha- 
milcar.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  (ziii.)  proves  that  the  town 
lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Gela,  on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  Terranova. 
The  remains  of  a  Doric  Temple  are  still  standing  about  1/2  I'll*  to  the  £.  of 
the  town  (Piazza  del  Holino  a  Vento)*,  and  the  river  is  900  paces  beyond 
them.  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
whose  celebrated  sutue  was  sent  by  Hamilcar  to  Tyre,  where  it  was  found 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Timoleon  re-erected  the  town  and  peopled  it 
with  colonists.  Agathocles  subsequently  caused  5000  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  Mamertines  destroyed  the  town  about 
B.C.  2B2.  Since  that  period  it  has  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history. 
Between  Terranova  (diligence  at  0  a.m.)  and  (43  M.)  Yittoria  is 
a  good  and  much-used  carriage  road,  which  crosses  the  rivers  Gela 
and  Durillo.  —  17  M.  Yittoria  (^AWergo  Centrale  Vittoria,  fair),  a 

town  with  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  archeeologist  is  recommended  to  take  the  route  from  Yittoria  to 
Uodica  vi&  Scoglitti  (Brit,  vice-consul) ,  the  port  of  Yittoria,  passing  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Camarina  (19  M.).  Gamarina  was  founded  by  Syracuse  in 
599,  and  destroyed  in  553  for  attempting  to  assert  its  independence,  but  was 
re-erected  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  in  492  after  the  battle  of  the  Helorus 
(Tellaro  or  Abisso).  Gtelon  again  depopulated  the  town  in  484  and  transplanted 
its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  but  it  was  colonised  a  second  time  by  Gela  in 
461.  In  405Dionysius  on  his  retreat  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  follow  him, 
and  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  839  it  was  re-colonised 
by  Timoleon,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  In  A.D. 
863  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Abbas-ibn-Fahdl.  Camarina  was  about 
5M.  in  circumference,  and  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Camarana  (ancient 
Hipparis\  at  the  point  where  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Camarana 
now  stands  on  a  sandhUl,  100  ft.  in  height. 

From  Scoglitti  we  may  take  the  steamer  mentioned  at  p.  276  to  8y^ 
cuse ;  or  proceed  vi&  (51/3  U.)  S.  Croee  (poor  inn)  to  (11  U.)  ScicU  (p.  905), 
where  we  reach  the  railway  from  Modica  to  Syracuse. 

From  Yittoria  to  Modica  diligence  daily,  except  Sandays,  faie 

5  fr.  40  c.  (carriage  17-20  fir.). 
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20 Vs  M.  Cdmiso,  a  country-town  with  18,000  inhabitanta.  The 
famous  fountain  of  Diana,  the  watei^of  which  refused  to  mingle 
with  wine  when  drawn  hy  women  of  impure  ehariAter,  was  situated 
here.  Beyond  Gomiso  the  road  ascends ,  affording  a  fine  view  of 
Mt.  ^tna,  the  coast-plain,  and  the  sea.  It  then  traverses  a  plateau, 
sloping  towards  the  £.  and  intersected  by  several  deep  and  romantie 
ravines.   Descending  to  the  valley,  we  perceive  on  the  left  •< — 

33^2  ^*  Sagusa,  a  country -town  with  81,000  inhab.,  most 
romantically  situated,  probably  the  ancient  Hybla  Hgraea.  It  con- 
sists of  Ragusa  Superiore  and  Inferiore,  each  possessing  its  own 
administration,  post-office,  etc.  -,  the  latter  contains  the  best  Locanda. 
Th«  whole  of  the  environs  belong  to  Baron  Arez^  di  Donnafugata, 
who  possesses  a  cotton-factory  here.  The  neighbouring  rocks  contain 
numerous  gMttoes.  Count  Bernardo  Cabrera  (d.  1423),  an  adventurer 
who  bohUy  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
is  interred  In  the  church  of  the  Capuchins. 

43 M.  Jlodica  (^^Locanda  Bella  Italia,  with  trattoria,  R.  iyitr. ; 
Ijocanda  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  near  the  Sotto-Prefettura ;  Locar^da 
Nuova,  etc.),  with  41^300  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
county  of  that  name,  lies  in  a  rocky  valley,  consisting  of  two 
ravines  which  unite  in  the  town.  The  height  between  the  val- 
leys affords  a  survey  of  the  three  arms  of  the  town. 

From  Modica  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque *  Val  or  Cava  d'hpica,  a  rocky  ravine,  in  the  limestone  rock 
(6*8  M. ;  Tory  rough  roadj  guide  advisable).  The  road  to  Spaceafomo 
is  quitted  beyond  the  road  which  descends  to  8cicli,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  left  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  at  the  S.E.  exit  from 

which  lies  Spaccaforno. 

Sicily  contains  an  extraordinarily  lax^e  nnmbAr  of  rock -tombs,  often 
wrongly  named  Ddieri.  Tombs  of  this  kind  have  been  found  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  at  Galtabelotta,  Siculiana,  and  Baffadale,  and  on 
the  S.B.  around  Monte  Lauro^  also  to  the  N.  oi  Syracuse  as  far  as  a 
point  beyond  Gape  S.  Groce,  and  at  Maletto  and  Bronte  to  the  W.  of 
^tna.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Sicaniaos.  The  grottoes 
of  the  Vol  d'^Ispiea  are  the  most  numerous  and  present  the  greatest  variety. 
Some  of  them  were  used  as  habitatioiui  at  a  later  date.  They  either  con- 
sist of  different  stories,  connected  in  the  interior  by  circular  apertures, 
or  of  single  chambers,  the  entrances  to  which  in  the  rook  are  almost 
invariably  at  least  the  tieight  of  a  man  above  the  ground.  Rings  hewn 
in  stone  which  are  seen  here  probably  served  some  purpose  of  domestic 
economy.  As  most  of  the  grottoes  still  contain  graves,  it  is  probable  that 
this  formed  the  Necropolis  of  an  ancient  town,  which  lay  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau.  Others  foelieye  that  the  caverns  are  tile  r(Aics  of  a  very 
ancient  town  of  rock-dwellers.  Kumerons  inscriptions  prove  that  they 
were  used  as  a  burial-place  by  the  Christians  in  the  4th  century.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  grottoes  are  the  so-called  Castello  d*J$^a,  the 
Spelonta  Oroita,  ihe  Orotfa  del  Corvo^  the  Qrotta  del  Vento,  etc. 

Fbom  Modica  to  Syillousb,  57  M.,  railway  in  about  3^2  l^n* 
(fares  10  fr.  40,  7  fr.  30,  4  fr.  70  c.) ;  two  trains  daUy.  —  The 
line  runs  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  M.)  Scicli  (Locanda  del  Carmine;  Loc^ 
de'  Carceri),  a  town  with  12,000  inhab. ;  then  turns  towavds  the 
sea,  and  beyond  (12^^  ^0  Sampieri  skirts  the  coast. 

Baxubkbb.    Italy  III.    lith  Edition.  20 
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I8I/2  M.  PottallOj  with  4100  Inhab.  (steamer  to  Syracase,  see 
p.  276).  —  The  line  now  tujpns  inland,  towards  the  NJB.  To  the 
right  we  enjoy  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Sidly, 
the  ragged  promontory  of  Pcusero  (Pcuihynum),  with  its  islands, 
harbours  (Porto  d'  VUssCy  Porto  Palo),  tunny-Hsheries  (tonnare}, 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Helorua  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  riyer,  now  called  Stampaei. 

24  M.  Spaccafomo,  a  town  of  8800  inhab.,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Val  dlspica  (p.  305). 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Spaccafomo  by  a  carriage-road  to 
(11  Vs  M.)  PtKhiiM  and  ttie  Capo  Passero.  Bead  from  Pachino  to  Noto, 
16  iff.,  see  below. 

271/2  M.  Eosolif^i,  possibly  on  the  site  of  the  Syracnsan  colony 
of  Casmenaty  founded  B.C.  644.  —  32  M.  8.  Paolo, 

37Y2  M.  Koto  (T^ttorm,  with  a  good  trattoria ;  AquUa  d^Oro,  op- 
posite the  Dominican  monastery,  to  the  right ;  Trattoria  Ronea)^  a 
pleasant  and  thriving  town  with  18,300 inhab.,  contains  handsome 
palaces  of  the  proTincial  aristocracy.  The  present  town  was  founded 
in  1703,  6  M.  from  the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  Of  the  older  Note  the  ruins  are  still 
visible. 

About  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Noto ,  between  the  rivers  Faleon4»ra  (Asina~ 
rtu)  and  Tellaro  (H«hMru»)y  stands  La  PueuUHj  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
column,  about  90  ft.  in  height.  It  is  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  monument 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  bed  of  the  Asinarus  after  the  sanguinary 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  (Sept.,  413). 

Beyond  Note  the  train  passes  (411/2  ^0  iivo2a  (13,000  inhab.), 
where  almond-trees  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish,  approaches  the 
coast,  and  beyond  (47  M.)  Casaibile  crosses  the  river  OaaaibUe  (an- 
cient CacyparU')^  on  the  banks  of  which  Demosthenes  and  6000 
Athenians  had  to  surrender  in  413.  Thence  through  the  coast-plain 
via  (52  M.)  S,  Teresa  Longarini  to  — 

57  M.  Syracuse,  see  p.  350. 

About  19  M.  to  the  N.  of  Modica,  as  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Noto, 
and  27  M.  to  the  W.  of  Syracuse ,  and  connected  with  all  three 
by  high-roads,  lies  — » 

PalauolO  Acreide.  —  Albbboo  dItalia,  Via  Garibaldi  00,  with 
trattoria,  small  but  clean;  Looaitda  Cbntbaxb,  kept  by  the  post-master, 
larger  but  not  so  comfortable.  —  The  Ouardia  delV  AniiehUA  Uvea  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town. 

Palazzolo  Aereide,  the  Aerae  of  the  Greeks  (Arabic  el-Akrdt, 
afterwards  Placeolum,  the  Balensul  of  Edrisi))  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  of  Sicily.  It  has  11,000  inhabitants.  Acre 
was  founded  by  the  Syracusans  in  B.C.  664,  and  formed  part  of 
their  territory  until  Syracuse  itself  was  conquered  by  Marcellus. 
The  town  apparently  escaped  destruction  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Saracenic  wars. 

The  Acropolis  and  the  older  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  hill 
which  rises  above  the  modem  town,  and  were  accessible  from  the 
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£.  only.  The  top  affords  a  fine  view  in  every  direction.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  E.  was  protected  by  latomiae.  Tombs  of  all  periods 
have  been  discovered  here^  some  being  of  Greek  origin  with  reliefs, 
others  of  the  early  Christian  period.  Several  slabs  of  stone,  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  have  recently  been  excavated.  We  may  also  visit 
the  so-called  Tempio  Ferale  (key  to  be  brought  from  the  town),  some 
water-conduits,  and  a  small  Theatre^  looking  to  the  N. ,  whence  the 
small  town  of  Buscemi  is  visible  on  a  hill  above  a  deep  ravine.  The 
theatre  is  of  late  Greek  origin,  and  contains  twelve  tiers  of  seats  for 
600  spectators.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Odeon,  or,  according  to  others, 
a  bath-establishment.  To  the  S.  of  the  Acropolis  rises  the  Monte 
Pineta,  with  numerous  mortuary  chambers  (p.  305).  —  In  the  Cori'* 
irada  deiSanticelli,  a  valley  1V2^*  ^  ^^^  3.  of  Pineta,  are  the  curious 
bas-reliefs,  unfortunately  mutilated,  of  the  '^SantonS,  They  appear 
to  have  pertained  to  a  burial-plac^  and  on  most  of  them  the  figure 
of  a  goddess  (supposed  to  be  Oybele)  and  beside  her  Hermes  may  be 
distinguished.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  an  extensive  burial-ground, 
the  Aerocoro  delta  Torre ,  where  some  hundreds  of  sarcophagi  have 
been  opened.  Many  of  them  contained  well-preserved  skulls.  From 
E.  to  W.  the  skeletons  of  women  were  found  to  have  been  interred, 
from  N.  to  S.  those  of  men.  • —  The  collection  of  ancient  vases,  etc., 
of  Baron  Judica  (Palazzo  Judica ;  previous  application  desirable), 
who  made  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  is  in  a  deplorably 
neglected  condition,  and,  like  that  of  the  Gur^  Bonelli,  is  interesting 
to  the  scientific  only. 

From  Palazzolo  to  Syracuse,  27  M.,  diligence  every  morning,  in 
about  6  hrs. ,  vi&  Floridia.  (Another  good  road  leads  viH  Ganicat- 
tini.)  A  little  beyond  Monte  Qrosae,  the  first  post-station,  Syracuse 
becomes  visible  in  the  distance.  The  towns  to  the  left  are  Caasaro 
and  Ferla,  Farther  to  the  N.  is  Sortino,  on  an  eminence.  The 
road  leads  through  the  small  town  of  8,  Paolo^  and  then  through 
Floridia^  a  town  with  9000  inhab.,  in  the  midst  of  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves.  Floridia  Is  about  1^1^  M.  from  Syracuse. 
On  a  hill  to  the  left,  about  halfway,  is  the  village  of  Belvedere 

(p.  360).  —  Syracuse f  see  p.  350. 

Near  Floridia  is  the  Cava  di  Spajcpikato  (or  CtUatrello)^  a  highly  ro- 
mantic gorge,  through  which  the  Athenians  forced  their  way  on  their 
retreat  to  the  ^Akraion  Lepas**  (Acreean  Bock)  in  B.  C.  413.  At  the  rock, 
however,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusans,  they  were  repulsed 
(comp.  p.  353).  A  visit  to  the  pass  takes  6  hrs.  (guide  necessary,  don- 
keys at  Floridia). 

31.  From  Palermo  to  Messina  by  the  Coast. 

About  175  M.  Railway  from  Palermo  to  CefalU^  42V8  M.,  in  about 
8  hrs.  (change  carriages  at  Termini),  and  from  Oliveri  to  Meuina,  38  H  ,  in 
21/4  hrs.  (on  both  lines  two  trains  daily,  morning  and  evening).  From 
Oefald  to  Oliveri  Diliqbnob  (Vettura  Gorriera)  daily  in  about  2()  hrs.  The 
hours  of  departure  vary,  being  sometimes  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in 
the  evening.  The  longest  halt  on  the  way  is  not  half-an-hour.  The  stage 
from  Gefalu  to  Castel  Tusa  takes  3V4  hrs.}  from  Gastel  Tusa  to  8.  Ste/ano 

20* 
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2  hrs.  35  min.  (in  the  reverse  direction  1  hr.  10  min.);  ftom  S..  Stef^no 
to  B.  Agata  3V«  hrs. ;  from  S.  Agata  to  Oioiosa  iVi  hrs.  (in  the  reverse 
direction  3  hr.  55  min.) ;  from  Gioiosa  to  PaM  1  hr.  50  min.  (reverse,  1  hr. 
30  min.) ;  from  Patti  to  OUoeri  about  li/t  hr.  —  This  ronte  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Sicily,  but  travelling  so  far  by  diligence  is  fati^uiof . 

Steamers  between  Palermo  and  Messina  three  times  a  week:  Society 
Florio-RubatHno  twice  direct  in  13  hrs.  (fares  82  fr.  60  or  23  fr.  00  c, 
incl.  provisions),  starting  from  Palermo  on  Hon.  and  Wed.  at  5  p.m.,  and 
aitiving  at  Messina  on  Tues.  and  Thars.  at  6  a.m.  (from  Messina  on  Hon. 
6  p.m.  and  Sat.  5  p.m.,  arrival  at  Palermo  on  Tues.  and  Sun.  at  6  a.m.) ; 
and  once  indirectly,  leaving  Palermo  on  Frid.  at  6  a.m.,  leaving  Gefalh 
at  10.30,  8.  Stefano  at  1  p.m.,  8.  Agata  at  3,  Capo  d'Orlando  at  5,  and  Fattt 
at  7.30,  and  reaching  Miiazzo  at  9.30 ;  leaving  Milaszo  again  on  Sat.  at  4 
a.m.,  and  reaching  Messina  at  7J20  a.m.  (From  Messina  on  Wed.  at 
5  a.m.,  from  Miiazzo  at  9.20,  from  Patti  at  noon,  reaching  Capo  d*Orlando 
at  1.50  p.m.,  8.  Agata  at  3.20,  8.  Stefano  at  6,  Cefalh  at  8.16,  andPalenno 
at  midnight.) 

From  Palenno  to  Termini,  see  -p.  290.  The  flnt  part  of  the  route 
is  bleak  and  treeless,  and,  as  its  appearance  indicates,  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  railway  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume 
Torto,  and  soon  reaches  (30M.  from  Palermo)  Buonfomdlo. 

The  houses  to  the  left  of  the  former  high-road  stand  on  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple  which  has  not  yet  heen  excavated.  On 
the  height  to  the  right  lay  Himeray  the  westernmost  town  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  birthplace  (about  630)  of 
Stesichorus,  originally  called  Tisias,  the  perfecter  of  the  Greek 
chorus,  -who  is  said  to  have  protected  his  native  town  against  the 
tyranny  of  Phalails.  If  we  ascend  the  abrupt  hill,  overgrown  with 
sumach,  we  reach  a  table-land  which  gradually  slopes  downward 
from  the  small  town  of  La  Signora.  To  the  £.  flows  the  Himera 
SepUntrionaliSy  or  Fiume  Grande;  on  the  W.  a  small  valley,  in  which 
tombs  have  been  discovered,  separates  the  town  tiom  the  plateau. 
To  the  N.  the  hills  descend  precipitously  to  the  plain  of  the  coast ; 
on  this  side  the  town  was  defended  by  massive  walls. 

Himera  was  founded  by  Zancleeans  in  648.  One  of  the  greatest  batfies 
ever  fought  by  the  Greeks  took  place  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  in  480,  wheB 
Gtelon  and  Theron  surprised  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  while  he  was 
besieging  the  town,  and  annihilated  his  army.  He  himself  is  said  to 
have  sought  a  voluntary  death  in  the  sacrificial  fire,  in  order  to  aj^iease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  battle  was  probably  earlier  than  Ihat  of  Sala- 
mis,  though  Greek  historians  have  stated  that  both  were  fought  on  the 
same  day.  In  409  Hannibal ,  son  of  Gisgon  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar, 
captured  the  town  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  after  most  of  the  in- 
habitants had  abandoned  it  by  night,  and  since  that  period  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  re-erect  it. 

The  Fiume  Grande,  with  the  Fiume  Salso  (p.  299),  bisects  the 
island,  and  has  frequently  formed  a  political  frontier  (under  the 
Romans  and  under  Frederick  II.).  Beyond  the  Flume  Grande 
the  railway  traverses  a  malarious  district.  To  the  right  are  obtained 
beautiful  glimpses  of  the  fissured  valleys  of  the  Madonia  MU. 
34  M.  Campofelice  ,*  opposite  is  RocceUa.  Farther  up  in  the  vaUey 
traversed  by  the  Flume  lies  Colletano,  a  town  which  possesses 
remnants  of  walls  of  an  unknown  period.     Above  the  mountains 
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enclosing  the  valley  tower  the  Monte  8.  Salvatore  (6265ft.)  and 
the  Piz»o  Antenna  (6480  ft.),  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Madonian 
Mountains.  37^2  ^-  Lascari.  On  the  height  to  the  right  is  Qratteri; 
then  the  Qihilmanna^  i.e.  the  ^manna-mountain'  (3690  ft.).  The 
laat  part  of  the  railway  leads  through  a  beautiful,  cultivated  district, 
in  which  considerable  quantities  of  manna  are  obtained  from  the 
exudations  of  the  manna-tree  (Fraxinus  ornus) 

42^/2  M.  CefiJii  {Albergo  CentraU^  Italia^  both  with  trattoria 
and  well  spoken  of;  the  latter,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is  plain; 
Luigi  Pinterero  is  a  good  guide),  the  ancient  Cephaloedium  ^  the 
present  terminus  of  the  railway,  a  thriving  but  dirty  town,  in- 
fested by  beggare,  with  14,200  inhah.,  who  are  engaged  in  trading, 
seafaring,  and  the  sardine  fishery.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  barren 
and  precipitous  promontory  on  which  the  ancient  town  stood.  The 
limestone  rock,  composed  almost  entirely  of  fossils,  which  towers 
above  the  town»  bears  the  fragments  of  a  mediaeval  Castle  and  the 
remains  of  a  polygonal  structure  (closed ;  custodians's  house  at  the 
end  of  the  Salita  del  Saraceni).  To  the  latter  a  vault  was  added 
during  the  Roman  period,  and  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
Christian  place  of  worship.  The  summit,  on  which  there  are  remains 
of  a  Norman  castle ,  commands  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  N.  coast 

and  the  lofty  mountains  as  far  as  Palermo. 

Cephaloedium  is  mentioned  in  history  for  the  first  time  in  397  in 
connection  with  the  wars  between  Dionysius  I.  and  Carthage,  and  oc- 
casionally during  the  Roman  period.  In  887  the  Arabs  besieged  it  un- 
successfully, but  captured  it  in  858.  In  1129  when  King  Roger  was  returning 
from  Xaples,  and  his  vessel  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck ,  he  is  said  to 
have  vowed  to  erect  a  church  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  spot 
where  he  should  be  permitted  to  land.  The  vessel  was  driven  ashore  at 
Cefalii,  and  he  accordingly  be^an  to  build  a  handsome  cathedral  here. 
The  charter  of  foundation,  dating  from  1145,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
episcopal  archives,  contains,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  above  story. 

The  *Gathbdaal,  a  noble  monument  of  Norman  architecture, 

lies  to  the  W.  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and  around  it  the 

modern  town  has  sprung  up.    The  facade  rests  upon  gigantic  blocks 

of  hewn  stone,  which  probably  formed  part  of  an  earlier  building. 

Two  imposing  towers  of  four  stories,  connected  by  a  colonnade, 

flank  the  facade ,  recalling  the  huge  towers  of  St.  Etienne  at  Caen 

erected  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  walls  of  the  colonnade  were 

covered  with  mosaics,  now  destroyed,   in  memory  of  King  Roger 

and  of  his  successors  who  continued  the  building.    The  W.  entrance 

is  coeval  with  the  foundation.  The  portal  is  of  unique  construction. 

The  apses  are  decorated  externally,  but  the  outside  is  otherwise  plain. 
The  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  possesses  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  three  apses.  Nave  double  the  width  of  the  aisles.  Length  243, 
width  92  ft.  The  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  supported  by 
fifteen  columns  of  granite  and  one  of  cipoUino.  The  **'Jfo»aies  in  the 
tribune  are  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  in  Sicily,  and  most  resemble  those 
preserved  in  the  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos.  The  beautifully  executed  figure 
of  the  Saviour  was  completed  in  1148.  A  number  of  other  figures,  Mary 
with  four  archangels,  prophets  and  saints,  appear  from  their  selection  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.    In  the  transepts  once  stood  two  of 
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tbe  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  which  are  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo, 
and  contain  the  relics  of  the  emperors  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II. 

The  fine  *CloUtert  adjoining  the  church  resemble  those  at  Honreale 
but  are  not  so  well  preserved. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Baron  Mandralisca  possess  a  'small  col- 
lection of  antiquities  here,  including  almost  all  the  objects  of  in- 
terest found  in  the  island  of  Lipari  (p.  322). 

The  high  road  leads  from  Gefalti  to  (11  M.)  FinalCj  on  the 
Fiume  di  Pollina,  the  ancient  Monalus.  The  loftily  situated  little 
town  of  Pollinaj  3  M.  inland,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Apol" 
Umia  J  which  Timoleon  delivered  from  its  tyrant  Leptines. 

17^2  M*  Castel  di  Tusa.  Near  it,  on  an  eminence  to  the  E., 
lay  Halatsa  or  Alaesa,  founded  in  403  by  the  tyrant  Arohonides 
of  Herbita.  The  town  was  an  important  place  under  the  Romans ; 
its  ruins  are  2  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  skirted  by  the  Alems, 
now  Fiume  di  Pettineo.  The  road  crosses  this  river,  and  then 
the  Fiume  Reitano,  in  the  vaUey  of  which,  9  M.  inland,  lies  the 
town  of  Mistretta  (12,000  inhab.),  the  ancient  Amestratus, 

32V2  M.  8.  Stefano  di  Camastra^  vrith  5000  inhab.,  stands  on 
an  eminence  by  the  sea.  From  the  W.  side  of  the  town  there  Is  a 
fine  view  of  the  environs,  the  sea,  and  the  valley  below.  Cheese 
made  from  sheep's  milk  (cacio  cavallo)  and  wool  are  the  staple 
products. 

Between  S.  Stefano  and  S.  Agata  lies  the  Boaco  di  Caronia^ 
the  largest  forest  in  Sicily.  The  road  crosses  numerous  brooks, 
and  is  bordered  by  the  myrtle,  the  mastix,  and  the  cistus-rose. 
It  passes  the  harbour  of  Caronia  (6  M.  from  S.  Stefano),  the 
Calacte  ('beautiful  shore'),  founded  by  Ducetius  in  440,  and  then 
crosses  the  Fiumara  of  8,  FrateUOy  or  FurianOy  which  flows  through 
the  midst  of  a  perfect  grove  of  oleanders. 

The  town  of  S.  Fraiello  (7700  inhab.) ,  41/3  M.  inland,  is  one  of  the 
Lombard  colonies  which  accompanied  Adelaide  of  Monferrat,  wife  of 
Roger  I.,  to  Sicily.  Others  established  themselves  at  Piazza,  Nicosia,  Aidone, 
Randazzo,  Sperlinga,  Gapizzi,  Maniace,  etc.  The  Lombard  dialect  is  still 
spoken  at  S.  Fratello,  Piazza,  Nicosia,  and  Aidone.  Near  S.  Fratello  Ib 
the  grotto  of  San  Teodoro,  containing  many  fossil  bones  of  different  specieg 
of  mammalia. 

Farther  on  is  Acqua  Dolce^  11  M.  from  Caronia. 

52  M.  8,  Agata  del  MiliteUo  is  a  small  town  with  a  tolerable  inn 
(Strada  dei  Medici,  No.  45).  The  road  crosses  the  beds  of  numerous 
torrents,  in  the  first  of  which,  the  Rosamarinaj  bordered  by  ole- 
anders, are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  To  the  right  lies  8. 
MarcOy  probably  the  ancient  Aluntiumy  whence  it  is  also  called  8, 
Marco  di  Alunzio,  The  ruins  of  a  mediaBval  palace  in  the  Fiumara 
ZapuUa  are  next  passed.  Between  the  mouth  of  this  torrent  and 
Capo  d'Orlando  was  fought,  4th  July,  1299,  the  great  naval  battle 
in  which  Frederick  II.  was  defeated  by  the  united  fleets  of  Catalonia 
and  Anjou  under  Roger  Loria.  On  the  height  to  the  right,  facing 
us ,  we  observe  the  small  town  of  NasOy  where  the  silk-cultoie  is 
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extensiyely  carried  on.  The  whole  district  leBembles  a  luxuriant 
orchard.    As  soon,  however,  as  we  pass  — 

61  M.  Capo  d'OrlandOi  the  extreme  rocky  point  (305  ft.)  of 
Thich  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  appearance  of  the  country  is 
ciianged,  and  the  mountains  now  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Capo 
d'Orlando  is  75  M.  as  the  crow  flies  from  Palermo,  which  is  vlslhle 
from  the  end  of  the  promontory  in  clear  weather.  The  broad 
Fiumara  of  Naso  and  the  picturesque  Fiumara  of  Brolo ,  with  the 
small  town  of  that  name,  are  next  reached;  then  Piraino.  The 
traveller  may  proceed  direct  hence  vi^  Sorrentini  to  Patti,  and  thus 
considerably  shorten  his  journey.  A  high  mountain  must,  how- 
ever, be  traversed  (2610  ft.),  while  the  coast-route  vll  Oapo  Oalav^ 
is  remarkably  picturesque. 

The  road  ascends  from  a  valley  to  (70^2  M.)  Oiojosa  (Sicil. 
Oiujusa ;  5000  inhab.) ,  winds  at  a  great  height  above  the  sea 
round  the  abrupt  granite  promontory  of  Ckipo  Calav<i,  which  it 
penetrates  by  a  short  tunnel,  and  descends  to  the  Marina  of  Patti, 
whence  it  again  ascends  through  an  avenue  of  pepper-trees. 

76 Y2  ^-  Fatti  (small  Locanda),  an  episcopal  residence  with 
9400  inhab.,  and  large  monasteries,  is  unhealthy,  notwithstanding 
its  fine  situation  on  the  hill.  In  the  modernised  Cathedral  is 
interred  Adelasia,  mother  of  King  Roger,  and  widow  of  Count  Roger 
and  of  King  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem.  The  wealthiest  family  in  this 
district  is  that  of  the  barons  of  Sciacca,  who  possess  a  beautiful 
chateau  on  the  Seala,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Patti.  To  the  same  family 
belong  the  environs  of  Tyndaris. 

The  road  crosses  a  fiumara  and  winds  up  the  slope  of  the  Monte 
Plgnatara  (1210  ft.).  Capo  Tindaro,  the  promontory  to  the  left 
(020  ft),  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  and  well  worth  visiting,  consists 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  above  these  a  stratum  of  limestone.    It  was 

once  the  site  of  Tyndaris  (road-side  inn,  closed  in  winter). 

Tjfndaris^  one  of  the  latest  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  was  founded  in 
396  by  Dionyaiiis  I.  with  Locrians  and  Peloponnesian  Hessenians.  It  soon 
rose  to  prosperity,  at  an  early  period  became  allied  to  Timoleon,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars.  It  was  therefore 
favoured  by  the  Bomans,  and  attained  to  great  power  and  wealth.  During 
the  Christian  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  exact  date  of 
Its  destruction  is  unknown.  Before  the  time  of  Pliny  a  small  part  of  the 
town  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  by  a  landslip. 

The  course  of  the  old  town- walls  can  still  be  traced.  Remains 
of  a  Theatre  and  two  mosaic  pavements  have  been  preserved.  The 
internal  diameter  of  the  theatre  is  212  ft.,  orchestra  77  ft.;  the 
eavea  is  divided  Into  nine  eunei ,  and  contains  twenty-seven  tiers 
of  seats.  Several  Roman  statues  found  here  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  Palermo.  (Key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  antiquities.)  —  The 
fatigue  of  ascending  the  promontory,  on  which  there  is  a  telegraph 
tower,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  it  affords  of  the  sea, 
Milazzo,  the  Lipari  Islands,  the  Neptunian  Mts. ,  and  the  Pizzo  di 
Tripi  with  its  ruins;  then,  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  'fiumara', 
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Novara,   on  the  slope  of  the  conical  Bocca  di  Novara,  on  which 
Abaeaenum  once  lay ;  and  lastly  i£tna. 

Below  tbe  extremity  of  Capo  Tindaro  is  the  SiaiaetiU  ChroUo  of  Fata 
Donnavilla^  popularly  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  fairy  who  kidnap; 
bride<)  on  their  wedding-night,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  Fata  (fairy) 
Morgana.  The  eurioua  may  reach  the  entrance  by  being  lowered  over  tie 
elifT  with  ropes. 

The  road  then  descends  to  the  hay  of  Olivexi  hetween  Tyndsiis 
and  Mllazzo ,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Railway  to  JifossnrA 
(p.  307). 

The  fertile  plain  through  which  the  railway  runs^  pascdng 
(1^/4  M.)  Falcone^  (6  M.)  Castrortale^  and  (7M.)  CaatrortdU  Bagniy 
is  intersected  by  a  number  of  torrents  which  frequently  prove  very 
destructive.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  Oliveri,  Arancta,  Mataairra^ 
and  degli  Aranci,  on  which  last  are  situated  the  sulphureous  and 
chalybeate  baths  of  Termini  di  Castro  (well  fitted  up). 

10  M.  Bareellenai  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Longano^  is  a  pros- 
perous town  of  21,000  inhab. ,  with  sulphur  -  baths  (much  fre- 
quented from  May  to  September)  and  the  flourishing  suburb  of 
Pozso  di  Ootto.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  defeated  the  Mamertlnes  in  269  (comp.  p.  316),  but 
the  Longanus,  on  which  the  battle  took  place,  is  supposed  by  some 
authorities  to  be  a  river  to  the  E.  of  My  la. 

The  railway  crosses  the  fiumare  Cantone^  Larhdro^  and  8,  Lueic^ 
and  passes  through  the  vast  vineyards  of  the  Neapolitan  ex-minister 
Cassisi.    £mp.  Frederick  n.  possessed  a  large  gamepark  here. 

16^2  ^*  Milazzo  {Locanda  Villa  Ntiova,  tolerable;  Albergo  ^ 
Trattoria  Stella  d'ltaliay  both  in  the  main  street;  Brit*  and  Amer. 
vice-consuls),  the  ancient  Mylae^  a  town  with  13,000  inhab., 
possesses  a  good  harbour.  The  pinnacles  of  the  CastU,  erected  by 
Charles  Y.,  restored  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  now  a  prison,  command 
a  charming  *Yiew  (admission  obtained  on  application  to  the  com- 
mandant). 

Mplae  was  founded  before  B.C.  716  by  colonists  from  Messana-Zancle, 
and  remained  sul^ect  to  the  Messenians,  until  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  427.  In  994  the  citizens  of  Nazos  and  Catania ,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Dionysius,  occupied  Mvlee  for  a  short  time,  but  were  soon 
expelled  by  the  Messenians.  Here  in  260  Duilius  gained  for  the  Romans  their 
first  naval  victory,  having  by  means  of  his  boarding-bridges  assimilated 
the  naval  battle  to  a  conflict  on  land.  No  ancient  remains  have  been  die- 
covered  here,  as  in  the  middle  ages  Mllazzo  was  firequently  altered  and 
repeatedly  besieged.  The  castle  sustained  sieges  from  the  Due  de  Vivonne 
in  1675  and  during  the  Spanish  war  of  succession.  On  20th  July,  I860, 
Garibaldi  drove  the  Neapolitan  general  Bosco  back  into  the  castle,  and 
compelled  him  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  being  allowed  a  free  reteeat. 

A  drive  on  the  well-cultivated  peninsula  to  the  Capo  di  Mikumo 

(about  4Y2  M*   from  the  town;   carr.  4  fi:.),  affording  beautiftil 

glimpses  through  the   foliage,  of  the  sea  on  both  sides,    is  zer* 

commended.    The  lighthouse  commands  a  flue  view.    Exteaeive 

tunny -flsheries.  —  Boat  with  two  rowers  from  the  tonnara  to 

Tyndaris  in  2-2V2  hrs.,  10-12  fr.;  to0apod*0rlandoin4hi8.,  20  fr. 
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The  line  traverses  the  plain  of  the  eoast  vl^  (18  M.)  8.  FUippo 
Archi  and  (19  M.)  8,  Lucia  to  (22V2  M.)  Venetico  -  8padafora. 
Yenetico  lies  to  the  right,  Spadafora  on  the  coast,  to  the  left.  In 
the  bay  to  the  left  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  annihilated  by 
Agrippa.  On  the  heights  to  the  right  are  8.  Pier  Niceto  and  Mon- 
forte  8.  Oiorgio,  2^^^  M.  Rometta,  the  station  for  the  small  town 
of  that  name,  situated  to  the  right  among  the  mountains,  on  a 
summit  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs,  where  the  Christians  main- 
tained themselves  down  to  965.  Beyond  the  8aponara  the  train 
reaches  (26  M.)  8ap<ynara' Bauso ;  the  villages  of  these  names 
are  lituated  to  the  right  and  left*  The  line  now  turns  to  the  right 
and  ascends  the  Oullo  valley  to  (28^2  ^0  Oesso ;  the  small  town, 
where  the  Saracens  remained  until  a  late  period,  lies  on  a  hill  to 
the  left.  It  then  penetrates  the  Neptunian  Mts.  by  a  long  tunnel, 
and  descends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  right  to  (38  M.)  Metaina. 

Fbom  Gkbso  to  Hxssika  across  the  hilla,  either  on  root  or  in  an  open 
canlage  (about  2i/s  bra.)  If  time  permit  this  is  far  preferable  to  the  rail- 
way. The  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  fields  soon  diminishes,  and  we  reach 
the  Bone  of  the  heatii  and  grass  which  clothe  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the 
Neptunian  Uts.  Beautiful  retrospect.  The  summit  of  the  pass,  the  so- 
oaHed*Tel40ra/o,  or  OolU  di  San  Ritto  (1790  ft.),  commands  an  extensive 
view  (still  finer  fr  >m  the  ruinei  tower,  10  min.  above):  at  our  feet  lies 
the  strait  of  Jfe^^ina,  to  the  left  is  the  Faro,  opposite  to  it  Sdilla  in  Ca- 
labria, then  (on  a  projeeidng  angle)  S.  Oiovanni,  and  farther  to  the  right 
Reggio  \  the  forests  of  the  lofty  Aspromonte  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
Oalabrian  peninsula;  and  in  front  of  the  spectator  extends  the  sickle 
(Zancle)  shaped  harbour  of  Messina.  The  xoad  descends  to  a  profound  and 
sinuooa  ravine.    (The  Abbadiazsa,  see  p..  321.) 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Passengers  are  landed  in  small  boats  (tariff  1  fr.,  with 
or  without  luggage)  at  the  Beala  di  Marmo^  in  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Munieipale  (PI.  F,  8).  Luggage  is  slightly  scrutinised  at  the  dogana  by 
officers  of  the  municipal  customs.  Porter  for  ordinary  luggage  from  the 
Dogana  to  a  hotel,  1  fr.  —  One-horse  carriage  from  the  railway-station  to 
the  town  70  c,  with  luggage  1  fr. 

Hotels.  *Alb.  Trimacsia,  Strada  Garibaldi  i(K2.  B.,  L.,  it  A.  3-5,  B.  1, 
dtfj.  3,  D.  4Vs,  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-13,  omn.  */4  £r.<  bargain  advisable, 
English  spoken f  ^VrrroBiA  (PI.  a;  F,  3,  4),  Strada  Garibaldi  66,  near  the 
harbour,  B.  from  2V«,  L.  &  A.  li/«,  B.  iV«,  D.  5,  pens.  12,  omn.  1  fr.  j 
HdTBL  Bbllxvob,  Via  Garibaldi  146,  opposite  the  theatre  (PI.  2();  E,  3), 
B..  L.,  it  A.  4-5,  B.  1,  d^j.  S^/s,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  10,  omn. 
1  rr. ;  —  *Albbkoo  di  Vkhbzia  (PI.  b ;  E,  3),  Strada  della  Neve  7  and  11 
(with  d^pendanee,  H6tel  de  Oenive),  second-class,  B.  A  L.  2Vt  Ar. ,  bargain 
advisable;  Ai.b.  it  Bistor.  Bblvbdbbb,  Via  Primo  Settembre  4,  B.,  L.,  A 
A.  fri-m  IV2  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Albbroo  Kuovo  Gbntrale,  Piacsa  del 
Munletp^o  3,  room^  merely,  plain. 

Bestaurante.  Caff^  PaU»tro^  Oajffh  JhUUOy  both  in  the  Strada  Gari- 
baldi, between  the  theatre  and  the  Manicipio,  iJso  for  ladies;  TrinaeriOy 
Venetia,  see  above.  —  Oafia.  PaU$tro,  Dttitio,  see  above;  Avenire^  Peloro^ 
both  in  the  Oorso  Cavour,  I.argo  dell"  Annunziata  (coffee  15,  ^mezza  granita** 
16,  ^gelato^  25c.).  The  Chalet,  on  the  coast,  is  a  favourite  resort  in  fine 
weather  (musle  thrice  a  week).  — ■  Be  r  at  the  Birreria  (Tsnfr-oje,  corner 
of  the  Pia/aa  Munidpio  and  Via  Fomo  Serrato;  Birreria  avitstra^  Via 
S.  Camillo  19,  near  the  post-office ;  bottle  of  Vienna  beer  1  fr.  —  Clubs  with 
reading,  billiard,  and  other  rooms  are  the  Oatino  della  Berea  and  the  Oa- 
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binetto  di  Lettwa,  both  in  the  Teatro  Yitt.  Emanuele  (introduetion  by  a 
member  necessary). 

Omnibuses  traverse  tbe  town  by  tbe  long  streets  running  K.  and  S., 
and  also  ply  to  the  station;  fare  20  c,  half  trip  16  e. 

One  horse  Two  horses 

Oab  Tariff.  single    return  single    return 

Drive  in  the  town,  incl.  quay     ....  —  50  85  1  —       1.50 

To  the  station — 70  1—  1.50       2  — 

To  the  station  at  night 1.30  2  —  2.80       3  — 

To  the  Gampo  Santo       1.—  1.60  1.50       2  — 

To  the  Torre  di  Faro 6.—  6.50  6.50  10 

First  hour 1.80  —  2.50         — 

Each  additional  hour 1.10  —  1.60         — 

Bteam  Tramway  ttom  the  Ifarlna  to  the  Faro  (p.  828),  in  •/«  hr.  (fares 
90  or  50  c). 

Donkeys  for  hire  opposite  the  Ospedale  Civile  (PI.  14),  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Corso  Cavour,  per  day  5,  half-day  3  fr. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Oflloe  (PI.  F,  3),  Via  S.  Gamillo,  near  the  Palazzo 
del  Hunieipio  (open  8-6). 

Baths.  Sea  Baih*  near  the  quay,  well  fitted  up,  Vt  f'*  —  Mineral 
Baths  (sulphur),  Largo  del  Purgatorio  6,  first  floor,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
62.  —  Warm,  Vapour^  and  other  baths,  at  the  hydropathic  establishment, 
Pal.  Brunaccini,  Corso  Cavour,  managed  by  Dr.  Genovese. 

Theatre.  Teatro  VUtorio  Emanuele  (PI.  20).  subsidised  by  some  of 
the  richer  eitisens,  good  performances  \  ^platea  2  fr.  70,  'posti  distinti^ 
4  fr.  50  c.  —  Teatro  della  MimitUme,  etc. 

Bailway  to  Catania.  Syracuse^  Oirffenti,  and  Palermo,  see  RR.  34,  38, 
29,  27.  —  Bteamboats.  Office  of  the  Boeietin  Itorio-Rubattino,  Corso  vitt. 
Emanuele  132,  opposite  the  Sanitii.  —  To  B^ggio^  see  p.  822;  to  Villa  8. 
Giovanni,  p.  322. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Cammareri,  Via  Camerelle  62,  speaks  English;  Dr. 
Pomaroy  Via  Bovere,  speaks  French;  Dr.  Weies,  Via  Prime  Settembre 
(German);  Dr.  2V>omM<a,  Dr.  Soraei.  —  Chemists.  Buffe  A  Seguetua,  Corso 
Cavour;  Camareri- Miller,  Villa  Cardines. 

American  Consul:  Mr.  T.  Jones.  —  British  Vice-consul:  Mr, 
George  Pignatorre. 

English  Churdi,  Via  Seconda  del  Gran  Priorato  11;  service  at  10.30 
a.m. ;  also  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  British  Sailors'  Chapel,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
165 ;  chaplain,  Rev.  J.  J.  Vamier.  —  Italian  Protestant  Services  in  the  Wal- 
densian  Church  (11  &  7)  and  the  Methodist  Church,  Via  Torrente  Portalegni 
110  (11  A  6.30). 

Bookseller:  A»t.  TrimarOii  (Carlo  Clausen),  Corso  Cavour  160. 

Bankers:  Gaille,  Walker,  d:  Co.,  Strada  Garibaldi  179.  —  Koney- 
Changers:  FratelU  Oroseo,  Strada  Garibaldi  74  (also  dealers  in  old  coins, 
bronzes,  etc.). 

Photographs  and  Maps  of  Sicily  sold  by  Cella*  Via  S.  Oamillo  86. 

The  Climate  of  Uessina  is  healthy,  being  neither  Qold  in  winter  nor 
oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but  the  constant  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  strait  renders  it  trying  to  consumptive  or  rheumatic  persons.  Tibe 
mean  temperature  is  66^  Fahr. ;  in  spring  61®,  summer  80®,  autumn  69®, 
winter  66®.    The  freezing-point  is  rarely  reached. 

The  Fish  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  the  MetmerUne  Wine  of  the  adjoining 
hills,  were  famous  in  ancient  times,  and  are  still  esteemed. 

In  fine  weather  two  days  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  Messina.  The 
town  and  environs  present  some  excellent  points  of  view,  particularly 
towards  Calabria  by  evening  light,  while  the  morning  passage  to  Beggio 
affords  a  strikingly  grand  survey  of  Mt.  iEtna  and  the  other  mountains  of 
Sicily.  Steamers  plying  to  Villa  S.  Giovanni  offer  an  opportunity  of  a 
day's  excursion  to  Palmi  (p.  232),  with  the  Monte  Elia  commanding  fine 
views.  ''Excursion  to  Milazzo  (an  easy  day^s  journey),  see  p.  812.  The  sights 
of  the  town  itself  are  unimportant. 
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Messinot  next  to  Palermo  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Sicily, 
with  upwards  of  80,000  inhab.,  the  seat  of  an  appeal  court,  an 
archbishop,  and  a  univefsity,  is  situated  on  the  Faro  or  Strettodi 
Messina ,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  range  of  rugged  rocky  peaks. 
In  grandeur  of  scenery  it  vies  with  Palermo.  The  harbour,  which 
is  formed  by  a  peninsula  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  is  the  busiest 
in  Italy  in  point  of  steamboat  traffic,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  entered  annually  by  upwards  of  4000  large  vessels, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  1,130,000  tons,  of  which  about  1350 
are  steamers. 

The  town  is  on  the  whole  well  built,  and  has  several  handsome 
streets.  The  animated  harbour  is  flanked  by  the  Marina,  or  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele.  Parallel  to  the  Marina  runs  the  Via  Oaribaldij 
beyond  which  is  the  Corso  Cavour ;  and  the  Via  dei  Monasteri,  still 
farther  from  the  quay ,  forms  a  fourth  parallel  street.  The  upper 
streets  of  the  town,  and  particularly  the  Yia  Monasteri,  afford  charm- 
ing glimpses  of  the  sea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria  through 
the  cross-streets. 

Messina  has    experienced    many    vicissitudes.     It    was    founded   by 
Gumsean  pirates  and  Ghalddians  under  Pm-ieres  and  Orataemtnis  in  732 
on  the  site  of  a  Sikelian  town,  which  the  inhabitants  named  Zanele  (i.  «. 
sickle)  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  harbour,  and  it  was  governed  by  the 
laws  of  Gharondas.    Here,  as  in  other  Sicilian  towns,  the  conflicts  of  the 
people  with  their  rulers  ended  with  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny.    About 
493,  fugitives  from  Samos  and  Miletus,  by  the  advice  of  Anaxilat  of  Rhegium, 
took  possession  of  the  defenceless  city.  Anaxilas  soon  afterwards  establishea 
himself  here,  and  emigrants  from  all  quarters,  chiefly  Messenians  ftrom  the 
Peloponnesus,  settled  in  the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Messana.  Anaxilas 
maintained  his  supremacy  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  town  until 
his  death  in  477.    His  sons,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  supreme 
power  till  461  only,  when  the  original  constitution  of  the  town  was  revived. 
Messana  participated  in  the  wars  against  Ducetius,  and  subsequently  took 
the  part  of  the  Acragantines  against  Syracuse,  with  which  it  afterwards 
united  against  Leontini  and  the  Athenians.  To  the  latter,  however,  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender  in  427.    In  the  great  Athenian  and  Syracusan  war 
Messana  remained  neutral.    It  then  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Dionysius, 
but  without  decisive  result  owing  to  the  disunion  occasioned  by  party-spirit. 
In  386  the  town  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Garthaginian 
Himileo;  a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their  escape  to  the  moun- 
tains. Dionpsius  speedily  rebuilt  the  town,  whence  he  proceeded  to  conquer 
the  not  far  distant  Rhegium.  After  a  variety  of  changes  the  Garthaginians 
gained  possession  of  the  place,  but  were  expelled  by    TifnoUon,    In  the 
contests  with  Agathocles  It  again  took  the  side  of  the  Garthaginians.    In 
282  the  Mamertinet  ('sons  of  Mars'*),   the  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  after 
their  liberation  by  the  Syracnsans,    treacherously  possessed  themselves 
of  the  town  and  maintained  it  against  Pyrrhus.    Hiero  II.  of  S3rracuse 
succeeded  in  reducing  it.    But  the  fruits  of  his  victory  on  the  Longanus 
in   270  were   reaped   by   Sannibal^   who   seized   the   castle  of  Messana. 
Against  him  the  Mamertines  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  arose 
the  First  Punic  War.    When  it  was  invested  by  the  Syracusans  and  Gar- 
thaginians, the  siege  was  raised  by  Appiut  Claiutius,  and  it  thenceforth 
became  a  Roman  town,  being  afterwards  regarded  with  especial  favour  by 
its  new  masters,  and  even  by  Verres.    In  the  war  between  Octavian  and 
Sextus  Pompeius  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  former. 
Auffuttui  then  established  a  colony  here ,  and  Messina  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  great  importance,  although  not  exercising  so  decisive  an  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  as  Syracuse  and  Lilybseum.    The  Saracens  took 
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the  town  in  842,  and  it  subsequently  became  tbe  first  Norman  conquest. 
The  Crusades,  which  did  not  leave  Sicily  unaffected,  contributed  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  In  1189,  indeed,  it  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  Richard  Gceur  de  lion,  who  wilh  Philip  Augustus  wintered 
here,  but  from  that  period  also  date  the  great  privileges,  which,  down  to 
1678,  rendered  it  an  almost  independent  town  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  hatred  of  foreign  rule.  In  1282  it  was' in  vain  besieged  by  Charles 
of  Anjou.  The  bravery  of  its  commandant  Alatmo  and  the  courage  of  the 
Dina's  and  Chiarensa*»  at  a  critical  time  saved  the  town  and  the  island. 
The  citizens  of  Messina  have  repeatedly  evinced  heroic  constancy  of  char- 
acter. Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  the  town  enjoyed  tiie  utmost 
prosperity,  but  its  jealousy  of  Palermo  eventually  paved  the  way  for  its 
downfall.  In  the  IBth  cent,  the  JSmp.  Charles  V.  showed  great  favour  to 
Messina,  and  presented  it  with  gifts  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few  other 
towns,  m  recognition  of  which  a  street  was  named  and  a  statue  erected 
(p.  319)  in  honour  of  his  son  D<m  John  of  Atuiria  on  the  return  hittier  of 
the  victorious  hero  of  Lepanto  (1571)  in  his  24th  year.  But  a  quarrel 
between  the  aristocratic  families  (Merli)  and  the  democratic  party  (Malvizzi), 
stimulated  by  the  government,  which  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town,  caused  its  ruin  (1672-78).  The  Merli,  at  first  victorious, 
expelled  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  defended  themselves  heroically  against 
an  overwhelming  force.  To  save  their  city  from  capture  the  senato  sued  for 
the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sent  an  army  and  fleet  to  conquer  the  island. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained 
y  Duquetne  over  the  united  Spanish  and  Dutoh  fleets  under  De  Baxter. 
In  1678  the  French  abandoned  the  place  in  an  almost  clandestine  manner, 
and  the  population  was  now  reduced  from  120,000  to  a  tenth  of  that 
number.  The  town  never  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  was  after- 
wards kept  in  check  by  the  now  dismantled  citadel  erected  at  that  period. 
During  the  18th  cent.  Messina  was  overtaken  by  two  overwhelming  cala- 
mities —  a  fearful  plague  (1740) ,  of  which  40,(XX)  persons  died,  and  an 
earthquake  (1783)  which  overthrew  almost  the  whole  town.  (Messina 
lies  on  the  line  of  contact  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  on 
which  boundary  earthquakes  between  iBtna  and  Vesuvius  are  always  most 
violent.)  The  severe  bombardment  of  3rd-7th  Sept.,  1848,  also  caused  great 
damage,  and  in  1864  the  cholera  carried  off  no  fewer  than  16,(X)0  victims, 
but  at  the  present  day  the  town  is  again  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
original  town  lay  between  the  torrents  of  Porta^gni  and  Boceetta^  but 
was  extended  under  Charles  V.  towards  the  N.  and  S.  The  suburbs  of 
S.  Leo  on  the  N.  and  Zeura  on  the  S.  are  now  united  with  the  town. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  oalamities  which  Messina  has  sustained 
at  the  hand  of  man  and  fiom  natural  phenomena,  it  contains  fewer 
relics  of  antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 

The  *Cathedral»  or  la  Matriee  (PI.  1 ;  E ,  4),  an  edifice  of  the 
Norman  period,  was  begun  in  1098,  and  completed  under  Roger  II. 
In  1254  it  was  damaged  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  during  the 
obsequies  of  Conrad  IV.  In  1559  the  spire  of  the  campanile  was 
burned  down;  in  1682  the  interior  was  modernised,  the  pointed 
arches  made  semicircular,  and  the  walls  covered  with  stucco; 
and  in  1783  the  campanile  and  the  transept  were  overthrown  by 
the  earthquake,  so  that  little  of  the  original  building  is  now  left. 
The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  305  ft  in  length, 
and  across  the  transepts  145  ft.  in  width.  The  choir  with  its  two 
towers  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1865.  The  tasteful  entrance -fa- 
cade, on  which  are  small  reliefs  with  artless  scenes  of  cItIc  life 
and  symbolical  representations ,  is  early-Gothic ;  the  central  por- 
tal, however^  received  a  taU  pediment  in  the  15th  century. 
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IKTBBXOB.  Adjoining  the  main  entrance  is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist 
aserihed  to  Qagini.  The  twenty-six  granite  columns,  with  Byzantine  capitals, 
which  support  the  roof  are  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  temple  or 
Keptnne  near  the  Faro  (p.  932).  The  altars  of  the  twelve  chapels  with 
the  statnes  of  the  Apostles  were  designed  in  1547  by  MonUtrwli.  The 
marble  pulpit,  beneath  the  6th  arch  on  the  right,  is  by  Andrea  Calameeh. 

The  High  Altar,  which  is  decorated  richly,  but  in  bad  taste,  is  said 
to  have  cost  no  less  than  3,825,000  £r.  in  1628.  The  receptacle  in  the  interior 
is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  contain  the  celebrated  epistle  of  the  Madonna 
della  Lettera ,  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  sent  to  the  citizens 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  year  42,  and  In  honour  of  which  great  festivals  are 
still  celebrated  (3rd  June).  This,  like  several  other  documents,  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  well-known  Gonstantine  Lascaris  (d.  1501). 
—  The  sarcophagus  by  the  wall  of  the  choir,  to  the  right  near  the  high- 
altar,  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Emp.  Conrad  IV.,  whose  remains  were 
burned.  The  sarcophagus  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  left,  contains  the 
remains  of  Alphonso  the  Generous  (d.  1458),  and  anotfeuer  those  of  Queen 
Antonia,  widow  of  Frederick  III.  of  Aragon.  The  tasteful  choir'Stalls 
were  designed  by  Giorgio  Venezicmo  (1540).  —  The  Mosaics  in  the  apses  date 
from  the  14th  cent. :  to  the  right,  John  the  Evangelist,  with  King  Lewis  and 
the  Duke  of  Athens :  in  the  centre,  Christ  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon,  his  son  Peter,  and  Archbishop  Ouiodotto; 
to  the  left,  the  Madonna,  with  Queen  Eleonora  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  Transept,  on  the  left,  are  a  Renaissance  altar  of  1530,  and  a 
figure  of  the  Risen  Christ,  ascribed  to  Oagi$d;  on  the  right  is  the  inter- 
esting monument  of  the  archbishop  Guidotto  de'  Tabiati  (d.  1338),  by 
^regorio  da  Siena.-—  Two  marble  slabs  in  the  Nave,  to  the  left  by  the 
organ,  enumerate  the  privileges  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry  VL  The  ped- 
estal of  the  vessel  far  holy  water,  by  the  side-entrance  to  the  left,  bears 
a  Greek  inscription,  according  to  which  it  once  supported  a  votive  offering 
to  iBeculapius  and  Hygieia,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  town. 

In  tiie  Piazza  dbi^  Duomo  (PI.  E,  4),  nearly  opposite  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Fountain  of  Fra  Oiov.  Ang.  Mon- 
toraoii  (PI.  13),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  executed  in  1547-51, 
And  oyerladen  with  statues  and  hasreliefs,  with  allegorieal  figures 
of  the  Nile,  El)ro,  Tlher,  and  the  hrook  Oamaro  near  Messina  on  the 
margin  of  the  principal  hasln. 

Immediately  to  the  right  in  the  Yla  Prlmo  Settembre,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  is  the  narrow  facade  of  the  Norman  church  of 
La  Cattolica.  Farther  on  to  the  left  Is  the  small  Piazza  de^  Cata- 
lanl,  la  which  is  situated  8S.  Aimnniiata  del  Catalani  (PI.  4 ; 
E,  4) ,  the  oldest  Norman  church  in  Messina  (at  present  under- 
going restoration).  Half  of  the  apse  is  still  standing  in  the  Via 
Garibaldi.  A  temple  of  Neptune,  and  afterwards  a  mosque,  are 
said  once  to  have  occupied  the  same  site.  The  columns  in  the  In- 
terior are  antique.  —  Another  Norman  church,  8.  Maria  Alemannay 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Prlmo  Settembre,  Is  now  used  as  a  storehouse. 

Opposite  the  Montorsoll  Fountain  and  the  cathedral  facade  Is 
the  Via  delV  Vniversith,  leading  to  the  University  (PI.  22;  E,  4), 
which  contains  a  Library  with  some  valuable  MSS.  and  a  Natural 
History  Collection. 

In  the  Via  Cardines  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  opposite  No.  231 ,  Is  the 
church  deU^  IndirizzOj  with  a  Madonna  by  Oatalano  TAntico  at  the 
high-altar.  In  the  large  church  of  S.  Maddalena  (PI.  9;  E,  5), 
begun  by  Carlo  Marchioni  In  1765,  a  fearful  struggle  took  place  In 
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Sept.,  1848,  between  Messinisns  and  the  invading  Swiss  troops. 
—  We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Ospbdalb  Civico  (PI.  14 ; 
£,  5),  an  immense  pile  dating  from  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.;  in 
the  Delegazione  on  the  upper  floor  are  preserved  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred Majolica  Vases  from  Vrbino.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  large 
piazza.  —  In  the  next  street  is  the  little  church  of  8,  Lucia;  in 
the  Interior:  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  Riocio  (1st  altar  to  the 
left),  St.  Nicholas  by  the  same  (1st  altar  to  the  right),  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1516 ;  2nd  altar  to  the  right). 

The  Strada  de'  Monasteri  leads  N.  from  the  Largo  dell^  Ospe- 
dale  to  the  higher  quarters  of  the  town.  Here  are  situated  a  number 
of  convents  and  small  churches  (generally  closed  after  8  a.m.). 
Among  the  latter  are  those  of  88.  Cosma  e  Damianoj  8.  AtmOy  and 
8,  Rocco,  with  paintings  of  the  Sicilian  school. 

In  front  of  S.  Rocco  a  steep  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  S.  Gab- 
ooBio  (PI.  8 ;  E,  3,  4),  erected  in  1542  by  Andrea  CcUamteh,  with 
a  baroque  facade.  From  this  church  we  command  a  charming  view 
of  the  town  and  straits  of  Messina. 

Intbbiob  (bell  to  the  left  of  the  door).  In  the  middle  of  the  right 
transept:  OueremOy  Madonna  and  saints  (1666),  be^de  it,  BaHxtUmga^  SS. 
Gregory  and  Filocamo,  S.  Silvia  earned  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  middle  of 
the  left  transept:  Madonna  in  mosaic,  beside  it,  JjMkMMo  Biecio^  St.  Bene- 
dict between  SS.  Plaeidns  and  Maurus. 

The  adjoining  CoNYBNToS.  Q-begobio  contains  a  small  collection 
of  paintings,  including  works  by  the  Sicilians  Catalani  and  8ciUa, 
a  Christ  at  Emmaus  by  Caravaggio,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross 
of  the  school  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden^  but  its  chief  treasures  are 
flve  flne  though  sadly  damaged  works  by  Antonello  da  Messina 
(two  bishops;  an  ^Enthroned  Madonna,  1473;  Angels;  and  an 
Annunciation).  Also  antiquities  and  sculptures,  Including  Arabic 
and  Qreek  inscriptions,  Byzantine  holy-water  vessels  and  capitals, 
the  Scylla  from  the  harbour  (17th  cent.),  and  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  figures  of  Dsdalus  and  Icarus.  Adm.  to  both  collections  not 

easily  obtained. 

Another  flight  of  steps  farther  up  leads  to  S.  Maria  di  MmiaUo  (nsu- 
ally  closed),  in  which  there  are  a  Holy  Family  attrihnted  to  Titian  and 
a  Visitotion  by  Cardillo  (about  1400). 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  de'  Monasteri  is  the  church  of  8* 
Agostino ;  at  the  first  altar  to  the  right  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
dating  from  the  15th  cent. ;  beside  the  high-altar,  to  the  left.  Na- 
tivity, a  relief  of  1570  by  fionanno;  above  the  high-altar,  ^LaYer- 
gine  del  Buon  Consiglio^  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  was  borne  by  angels  across  the  sea  from  Soutaii 
to  Genazzano  in  the  year  1467. 

The  best  survey  of  the  town,  the  mountains  surrounding  it,  and 
the  strait  (best  towards  evening)  is  obtained  from  the  ^TillaBoeoa 
Onelfonia  (PI.  23 ;  D,  E,  3),  reached  by  the  second  side-street  on 
the  left  from  this  point.  It  belongs  to  the  advocate  Sig,  8anti  De 
CoUiy  who  kindly  admits  visitors  (small  fee  to  the  porter  on  leav- 
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Ing).  This  spot  is  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  the  castle 
of  the  Mamertines,  and  the  remains  of  the  Norman  stronghold  of 
Matagrifone  or  Boeea  Quelfonia  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

From  S.  Agostino  the  Yia  Monte  Yergine  leads  to  the  right  to 
the  small  church  Delia  Paob  ;  in  the  sacristy,  Vineenzo,  di  PaviOy 
SS.  Gosma  &  Damiano;  in  another  apartment,  AntoneUo  da  Mea* 
Hna,  Madonna  del  Bosario  (1479).  —  Adjacent  is  the  imposing 
Palasoio.  Orano  (16th  cent.).  —  At  the  end  of  the  Strada  de'  Mon- 
asteri  is  8,  Maria  della  Seala  (PI.  11 ;  E,  2,  3),  a  recently  restored 
14th  cent,  church ,  with  a  fine  Gothic  facade ;  the  side-portal  is 
adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  dating  from  the  16th  cent. ; 
and  the  interior  contains  a  Madonna  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance), 
attributed,  with  considerable  doubt,  to  Luca  della  Robbia. 

Beyond  the  Torrente  Boecetta  (PI.  D,  E,  2)  is  the  church  of 
S.  Fbanoesco  d'Assisi  (PI.  6 ;  E,  i)j  founded  in  1251  and  burned 
down  in  1884,  now  restored.  The  tomb  of  Angelo  Balsamo  (1501), 
beside  the  main  portal,  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  at  the  end  of  the  apse,  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Ant.  Oagini^  are  among  the  best  sculptures.  —  The 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Qiovanni  Deoollato  contains  a  *Be- 
heading  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Caravaggio. 

We  now  descend  the  Torrente  Boecetta  and  follow  the  Cono 
Cavour  (PI.  E,  3)  to  the  right  to  the  smaU  Piazza  delV  Annunziata 
(on  the  left),  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Don  John  of  Austria  (PI. 
19;  E,3),  erected  in  1572  (p.  316).— 5.  Oioaeehino  (PI.  7;  E,  3), 
in  the  next  side-street  on  the  right,  contains  a  beautiful  wooden 
crucifix,  and  a  painting  by  Scilla,  representing  St.  Hilarion  in  the 
arms  of  Death.    In  the  sacristy  are  some  pictures  by  Tuccari. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Cavour ,  to  the  right ,  is  the  church  of 
S.  NioooiiO  (PI.  12;  E,  4,  3),  a  tasteful  building  by  Andrea  Cata- 
mech.  Above  the  high  -  altar ,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Oirolamo  Alihrandi ;  in  the  left  transept ,  St.  Nicholas ,  by  An- 
tonello  da  Messina.  —  The  next  side-street  brings  us  to  the  Oba- 
Tosio  DI  San  Fbancesoo,  which  contains  some  interesting  paint- 
ings. Above  the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Francis ,  by  Bart.  8ehidone; 
on  the  left  wall,  Birth,  Baptism ,  and  Investiture  of  the  saint  by 
Rodriguez ;  on  the  right,  St.  Francis  among  the  thorns ,  by  an  un- 
known master ;  the  saint  listening  to  the  angelic  music,  while  the 
Madonna  appears  to  him,  by  Van  der  Brack j  a  Flemish  painter  who 
died  at  Messina  in  1665.  —  At  the  corner  of  the  Corso  Cavour  is 
the  Palazzo  Brunaceini  (PI.  15 ;  E,  4),  believed  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  interview,  admirably  described  by  Goethe,  between  that  illus- 
trious traveller  and  the  intendant. 

In  the  Yia  Gabibaldi  (PI.  F,  3),  adjoining  an  open  space 
where  a  band  often  plays  on  summer  evenings,  stands  the  Palazzo 
Xonioipale  (PI.  16 ;  F,  3),  erected  by  Minutoli  in  1806-29.  Oppo- 
site are  the  Exchange  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  18). 
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The  Corao  Vittofio  EmcmueU  (PI.  F,  4,  3,  2,  1),  skirting  ike 
*Harbonr,  with  its  brisk  steamboat  traffte,  affioids  a  pLsaaaat  walk. 
This  street  was  formerly  known  as  *LaPaliazzata\  from  the  aiiifoim 
row  of  palaces,  all  of  the  same  height,  which  line  it.  These,  begun 
before  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and  afterwards  restored,  have  only 
two  stories.  In  front  of  the  seaward  facade  of  the  Palazzo  dal  Muni- 
cipio  stands  a  Fountain,  designed  by  Montorsoli,  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  Neptane  (now  replaced  by  a  copy )  between  Scyilm  and 
Oharybdis.  —  On  the  S.  curve  of  the  harbonr  is  the  Dogana  (PL 
F,  5),  on  the  site  of  a  palace  once  occupied  by  JBmp.  Frederick  II. 
and  otilLer  monarchs. 

We  may  now  visit  the  peninsula  on  the  £.  side  of  the  hflibe«r. 
The  Citadel  (PI.  G,  4)  here  is  now  being  taken  down,  and  the  Ad- 
jacent arms  of  the  sea  are  spanned  by  temporary  bridges.  Beyond  it, 
on  the  right,  is  the  Prote^ant  Cemetery,  We  next  conae  to  the  large 
LighthoQfte  (Faro  Grande;  Pl.H,  3),  nearly  i  M.  from  the  Dogmoa^ 
which  comniands  a  remarkably  fine  ^Yiew  (custodiaa  Vq  ^'O-  ^^ 
the  W.  lies  the  town  with  its  sheltering  mountains  (the  Antemu^ 
mare  or  Dinnamari ,  the  highest  peak  on  the  left ,  3705  ft. ;  the 
^onte  Oicd  on  the  right ,  1995  ft.).  To  the  £.  are  the  mnwBtados 
of  Calabria,  which  look  wonderfully  near  in  dear  weather.  We 
may  then  return  from  the  Laxzaretto  to  Messina  by  boai  (V2  ^^0- 

An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  dismantled  £iNFt  ai 
^Castellaecie ,  situated  high  above  the  town  to  the  W.  (asoent 
72  hr.).  This  hill  was  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  again  under 
Charles  Y.,  but  the  works  have  recently  been  removed.  The  view 
embraces  the  town,  the  strait,  and  the  Calabrian  Mta. 

We  may  best  ascend  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Corto  Cavonr,  skiHing  the 
TorrenU  JPorUilegni  to  the  right  (W*) ;  after  3  min.  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  Via  Alloro,  and  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Torrente.  maintaining 
the  same  direction;  farther  on  the  Vieo  Lungo  Arcipe*9hiori  l«ad8  to 
the  gate;  immediately  beyond  the  gate  torn  to  the  left,  «p4  after  ttft 
naces  aacend  by  the  steep,  rain-worn  path  to  the  right  (camp*  PI*  Pj  4 ; 
D,  3;  C,  3). 

Farther  to  the  6.  rises  Fort  Oonxaga  (PI.  C,  5),  erected  in 
1540 ,  a  similar  point  of  view  (ascent  ^2  ^^*  't  ^^^  ^  ^^  right 
at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Cavour,  and  after  IM)  paces,  beyond  a 
fountain ,  cross  the  smaller  bridge  to  the  left).  The  hill  between 
Gonzaga  and  the  town  is  the  Mons  Chaleidieui,  on  whi(^  Hiere  H. 
pitched  his  camp  in  264,  and  where  Charies  of  Anjou  estahlktied 
his  headquarters  at  a  later  period.  In  1861  Cialdim  bombarded 
the  citadel  from  this  point. 

On  an  eminence  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  lies  the  new 
^ampo  Santo,  which  we  reach  by  the  Catania  road.  (Or,  about 
3/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Torrente  Portalegni ,  we  may 
follow  the  Yia  del  Oampo  Santo  to  the  right,  which  passes  the  back 
of  the  cemetery ;  comp.  PI.  D,  6;  cab,  see  p.  314.)  The  view  ttom 
this  height  is  very  striking.  Handsome  Ionic  colonnades  heve 
been  erected  here,  and  under  them  is  interred  the  parotic  Sleil* 
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ian  Mstorian  La  Farina,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  union  of 
Sieily  and  Piedmont  in  1860.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  modem 
church  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Another  fine  point  of  view  is  the  Monte  dei  Cappuecini  to  the 
N.  (PI.  D,  E,  1 ;  ascent  of  10  min.  from  the  end  of  the  Via  Gari- 
baldi, turning  to  the  left  beyond  the  Torrente  Trapani),  The  hill 
is  now  used  as  a  drilling-ground.  The  best  stand-point  is  near 
the  cross.  — A  pleasant  view  is  also  obtained  from  the  Eremitagpio 
di  Trapani,  reached  by  ascending  the  Torrente  Trapani  for  1  hr. 

A  highly  interesting  drive  may  be  taken  on  the  *Strada  Uili- 
tare»  which  connects  the  new  fortifications  and  encircles  the  town 
in  a  wide  curve  from  the  Campo  Inglese  to  the  Antennamare  (see 
below).  It  is  best  reached  from  the  Fort  Oonzaga  (p.  320)  or  from 
the  road  to  Milazzo  (see  below);  orpedestrians  may  follow  the  steeper 
ascent  through  the  valley  of  the  Torrente  Boccetta  (p.  319)  and  vi§i 
the  village  of  Correo.  -<—  The  ascent  of  the  Konte  ABtennamare 
(3705  ft. ;  p.  320),  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  may 

easily  be  accomplished  from  the  Strada  Militare. 

The  *TsuoKAro  (p.  318),  reached  by  carriage  in  3  brs.  by  the  new 
provinoial  road  (PI.  £,  1),  is  another  fine  point.  Walkers  should  choose 
ttie  roa4  throned  the  ravina  of  Abbadiazza  (p.  313),  via  S.  Maria  delta 
Scala,  or  4ella  Yalle,  commonly  known  as  I^'Abbadiasza,  the  interest- 
ing rains  of  a  Norman  nunnery.  The  W.  portal  and  other  parts  of  the 
church,  which  was  richly  endowed  by  William  II.  and  Constance,  date 
from  uie  12th  century.  When  Peter  of  Aragon  and  Matilda  Alaimo-6ca- 
letta  returned  to  Kessina,  which  had  just  been  relieved  from  the  siege  of 
Charles  of  Aigou,  they  were  received  here  by  the  jubilant  Uessinians  and 
their  brave  commandant  Alaimo  (3nd  Oct.  1^).  After  the  plague  of  1347 
the  nuns  removed  to  the  town,  using  the  nunoery  as  a  summer  residence, 
but  as  this  was  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  edifice  fell  to 
decay,  and  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin  with  desolate  surroundings.  —  A 
beautiful  view  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  so-called  Tel^rc^fo.  — 
We  ma^  descend  hence  to  Oe*so  (p.  31$)  and  return  to  Messina  by  railwav. 

If  time  permits,  the  traveller  may  proceed  to  tho  N.  of  t|ie  Telegraio 
to  Ccutanea  (Trattoria  in  the  Piazza,  tolerable,  with  rooms),  a  beautifully 
situated  village  on  the  IT.W.  slope  of  the  Mte.  Cicd  (2000  ft.>,  and  may  also 
ascend  the  latter  hill  itself  (extensive  view).  The  direct  route  to  thd  top 
of  Mte.  Cicci  (2Vs  hrs.)  ascends  the  Torrente  dti  Paradiso^  which  crosses 
the  Faro  road  and  falls  into  the  sea  2Vs  M.  to  the  K.  of  Messina.  The 
whole  range  commands  admirable  views  in  both  directions:  K.  as  far  as 
Milazzo  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  E.  over  the  strait  and  Calabria. 

*ExcuB8iON  TO  THE  Fabo  (7^2  M. ;  steam-tramway  in  Vi^m  ^^^ 
see  p.  314 ;  bargain  necessary  as  to  the  stay  to  be  made).  The  road 
skirts  thebase  of  precipitous  heights  rising  near  the  shore,  passes  the 
country-houses  al  BingOy  and  leads  to  the  suppressed  B^sllian  mon- 
astery of  Salvatcte  dei  Oreeiy  which  was  founded  by  Rogej  I.  on  the 
promontory  of  the  harbour,  but  transferred  hither  in  1540.  The  view 
of  Calabria  becomes  more  striking  as  the  strait  narrows.  We  next 
pass  the  flahing-vilUge  of  Pace  and  the  colonnade  of  the  chuiroh  of 
jba  Chotta,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana. 
The  two  salt-lakes  of  Pantani  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  open 
channels.  A  famous  temple  of  Neptune  onoe  stood  here« 
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The  flsMng-village  of  Faaro  (Hotel  Paloro)f  situated  on  the  pro- 
montory which  forms  the  N.£.  angle  of  the  island  of  Sicily  (Pro^ 
montorium  Pelorum)^  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  English  constructed  intrenchments  here  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  French  under  Murat  from  crossing  to  the  Sicilian 
coast.  On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  1/2  ^-  ^^^  ^^^  village, 
rises  the  Lighthouse,  which  should  he  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 
view  (custodian  not  always  on  the  spot ;  enquiry  to  be  made  in  the 
village).  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Messina  (3600 
yds.).  On  a  rock  opposite,  to  the  E.,  lies  Scilla ;  to  the  left  of  it  is 
Bagnara;  then  the  lofty  Monte  S.  Elia,  surmounted  by  a  small  cha- 
pel. To  the  left  below  the  promontory  glitters  Palmi,  beyond  whioh 
is  the  bay  of  Gioia  with  the  Capo  Yaticano  stretching  out  far  to  the 
W.    To  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the  Llpari  Islands  and  the  open  sea. 

CHABTBDiSf  according  to  the  legend  of  the  Greek  mariners,  lay  opposite 
to  Scylla,  whence  the  well-known  proverb;  but  the  name  is  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  applied  to  the  strong  currents  (rema,  &euu.a)  which 
sweep  round  tills  coast  on  a  change  of  tide.  The  principal  of  these  are 
off  Ihe  village  of  Faro  and  near  the  small  lighthouse  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ^sickle*  of  Messina.  The  latter  current  is  called  the  Oarofalo  (car- 
nation) owing  to  its  circular  form.  Into  this  species  of  whirlpool  the  diver 
Cola  Pesce  of  Catania  precipitated  himself  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II., 
an  incident  on  which  Schiller  founded  one  of  his  ballads.    Gomp.  p.  222. 

A  *Tkip  to  Bxgoio  (p.  217)  is  strongly  recommended,  especially  in 
the  morning,  when  the  Sicilian  mountains  and  the  majestic  JEtna  are 
lighted  by  the  sun.  Besides  the  large  steam-packets,  which  touch  at 
Reggio  almost  daily,  local  steamers  ply  twice  daily,  at  8  a.m.  and  3.45  p.mi.; 
returning  f^om  BegKio  at  10  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.,  see  p.  217;  the  local 
steamers  lie  alongside  the  quay  at  Messina.  —  FromB^sio  travellers  may 
proceed  in  the  morning  train  to  Villa  8.  CHovanni  (p.22S)  or  Scilla  (p.  222; 
ascent  of  the  Aspromonte,  see  p.  218),  or  even  to  Pakni  (p.  222),  and  return 
to  Messina  by  the  steamer  from  Villa  S.  Giovanni  (see  below). 

A  shorter  method  of  visiting  Scilla  and  Palmi,  with  the  *Monte  Ella, 
is  offered  by  the  Stbambb  to  Villa  S.  OiovAxna,  in  25-30  min.  (leaving 
Messina  about  6.80  and  11  a.m.  and  1  and  5  p.m.:  return-ticket 2 or l^^fr.). 
At  Villa  S.  (Hovanni  (landing  or  embarcation  lo  c)  the  train  is  usually 
found  waiting.  The  drive  to  Scilla  is  also  recommended  (there  and  back 
incl.  halt  6-7  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary).  To  Palmi  railway  in  1  hr.  (return* 
ticket  3  or  2  f^.  20  c. ;  no  3rd  cl.).  The  last  steamer  for  Messina  leaves 
Villa  S.  Giovanni  about  5  p.m. 

33.    The  Lipari  Islands. 

Comp.  the  Map  of  Sicily, 

A  steamer  of  the  FloriO'Rtii>attino  company  (no  refreshments  on  board) 
starts  from  Messina  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  midnight,  arriving  at 
Lipari  at  6  on  the  following  mornings.  These  steamers  also  touch  alter- 
nately at  S.  Marina  (8  a.m.),  the  chief  place  on  the  island  of  Salina,  and 
at  Malfa  (Wed.  at  9,  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m  )i  and  then  usually  return  at  once 
to  Messina  Oeaving  Malfa  on  Wed.  at  10,  Sun.  at  10.30:  S.  Marina  Wed. 
at  11,  Sun.  at  midday;  Lipari  at  2  p.m.;  reaching  Messina  at  8  p.m.).  On 
idtemate  Wed.  the  steamer  proceed^  via  Arenella  (arriving  8.15  a.m.)  and 
S.  Marina  (9  a.m.)  to  the  islands  of  Panaria  (10.30  a.m.)  and  Stromboli 
(1  p.m.),  where  a  halt  of  only  1  hr.  is  made  before  the  return,  weatber 
permitting  (Stromboli  being  left  at  2  p.m.,  Panaria  4.80  p.m.,  S.  Marina 
6.16  p.m.,  Arenella  7  p.m.,  Lipari  9  p.m.;  and  Messina  being  reached  at 
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3  a.m.  —  In  Lipari  travellers  may  pat  up  at  Fr.  Traind'i  Loetmda  (goo&) 
or  in  the  clean  thongh  humble  house  of  Giiueppe  Sdazone.  In  the  other 
islands  accommodation  must  be  obtained  at  private  houses,  at  which, 
however,  it  is  strongly  advisable  to  agree  on  the  charges  beforehand. 
Bartol&mmeo  IReotera  may  be  recommended  as  a  guide  to  Lipari  and  Vol* 
cano  (6  fr.  daily  and  food).  A  visit  to  the  Lipari  Islands  (costing  about 
60  fr. ;  to  Stromboli  &0  fr.  more)  is  not,  of  course,  without  its  annoyances 
(scarcely  advisable  for  ladies),  but  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  the 
naturalLit,  as  well  as  to  the  admirer  of  scenery,  and  irrespective  of  the 
varied  historical  associations  and  legendary  lore  connected  with  them, 
wHl  be  remembered  by  the  traveller  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  parts 
of  his  Italian  tour. 

The  Lipari  Iflla]ida(^o{>a«,  JU^araeae^  Vulcaniae^  iSr«pAa«««ad0O)  which 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  consist  of  seven  islands  and  ten  islets,  variously  named 
by  the  ancients.  At  an  early  period  they  supplied  abundant  food  for  the 
poetic  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  legends  made  these  islands  the  abode 
of  ^olus,  ruler  of  the  winds.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  x.)  is  said  to  have  visited 
iBolus  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  In  B.C.  579,  as  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  had  become  greatly  reduced ,  Pentathlus ,  a  Heraclides,  estab- 
lished on  the  island  a  colony  of  Gnidians  and  Bhodians,  who  had  been 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Sicily.  The  new 
settlers  cultivated  the  soil  in  common,  and  defended  themselves  bravely 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscan  pirates. 

Lipara,  which  ei\ioyed  the  friendship  of  Syracuse,  was  plundered  by 
the  Athenians.  The  islands  afterwards  suffered  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Carthaginians.  In  260  the  Roman  admiral  Gneeus  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
surrounded  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  Romans  sent  a  colony  thittier,  but  in  Cicero^s  time  the  islands 
were  only  partially  cultivated.  Thia  was  possibly  owing  to  the  convulsions 
of  nature  which  must  have  occurred  in  B.C.  204,  when  the  island  of  Vol- 
caMllo  was  upheaved  from  beneath  the  sea.  In  the  year  B.C.  126  erup- 
tions under  water  were  also  observed  here,  destroying  vast  numbers  of 
Ash.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  the  ialands,  but 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Normans  in  the  lith  cent.,  and  the  Lipari 
group  now  became  united  with  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  lith  cent, 
between  the  Sicilian  kings  and  the  Aigoua  of  Naples,  the  islands  changed 
hands  according  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  respective  belligerents. 
Alphonso  the  Generous  annexed  them  to  Naples,  but  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
united  them  finally  with  Sicily.  In  1544  they  were  plundered  by  Haireddin 
Barbarossa,  and  in  1783  suffered  greatly  from  the  earthquake. 

Lipari,  called  MeUgunit  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
largest  and  most  productive  of  the  islands ,  is  about  10^2  sq*  M- 
in  area.  The  ancient  town  of  the  same  name  (Xdiapa  probably 
signifies  Hhe  fertile')  lay  on  an  isolated  rock  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  island,  where  the  fort  is  now  situated,  around  which  the 
fertile  slopes  of  cultivated  land  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre towards  8ant'  iinyeZo,  the  central  mountain  of  the  island, 
extending  in  a  spacious  crescent  between  Monte  Rosa  (755  ft.) 
on  the  N.  and  M.  di  Ouardia  (1215  ft.)  on  the  S.  In  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  between  the  fort  and  the  ascent  towards  8.  Angelo, 
on  the  site  of  the  episcopal  palace,  were  once  situated  extensive 
Bath$j  partially  excavated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
but  again  filled  up  by  the  Bishop  Todaro,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  attract  visitors.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated  the  Necropolis, 
where  Greek  tombs  are  still  found,  bearing  inscriptions  on  the  ba- 
saltic tuff-stone,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  seminary.  The 
whole  area  is  now  called  Diana^  from  a  temple  to  that  goddess 

21* 
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which  OBoe  stood  here.  The  best  collection  of  Lipaiian  and^ui-^ 
ties  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Baron  Mandrallsca  at 
Oefaltl  (p.  309),  M.  Torremuzaa  enumerates  twenty-three  diffe- 
Tent  coins  of  Lipari.  Population  of  the  whole  island  19,000.  A 
bishop^  with  thirty-two  canons,  has  since  1400  presided  over  the 
diocese,  which  was  formerly  uniM  with  t^atti.  The  secuUr  ad* 
ministration  is  conducted  by  a  delegate,  subordinate  to  the  prefbet 
of  Messina.  The  town,  erected  around  the  fort,  is  of  modern 
origin.  The  cathedral  and  three  other  churches  are  situated  within 
the  precincts  of  the  castle.  The  Cathedral  and  the  church  of  iid- 
dolorata  contain  pictures  by  Alibrando  (b.  at  Messina  in  1470}. 
The  sacristy  of  the  former  commands  a  beautiful  yiew  towards  the 
sea.  The  Marma  LungOy  N.  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  by  fishermen 
only.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  warm  spring.  To  the  S.,  by  the  landing- 
place  of  the  steamboats,  contiguous  to  the  church  of  Anim§  del 
Furgat&riOj  which  abuts  on  the  sea,  are  situated  the  warehouses 
of  the  merchants  who  export  the  products  of  the  island :  pumice- 
stone,  currants  (passoUne)  grown  on  reed-trelUses,  sulphur,  Malm- 
sey wine ,  excellent  figs,  etc.  Oranges  do  not  thrive  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water.  For  domestic  purposes  the  rain  is  collected 
on  the  flat  roofs. 

A  visit  of  the  island  occupies  6-8  hrs.  (donkey  and  atten- 
dant 6  fr.).  We  ride  first  to  the  hot  springs  of  8an  Cdbgero 
(6  M.)»  in  A  desolate  valley  opening  towards  the  W.  side  of 
the  island,  which  issue  with  such  force  that  they  were  formerly 
used  to  turn  a  mill.  Temperature  about  126®  Fahr.  We  proceed 
thence  to  I^e  SPufe  (also  called  -Payno  8eeoo)j  the  vapour-baths 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  guide,  we 
may  succeed  in  finding  some  of  the  interesting  fossils  which  abound 
here  (leaves,  wood  in  lava,  etc.).  Monte  Sant'Angeio  (1950  ft.)  may 
next  be  ascended.  The  extinct  volcano,  now  overgrown  with  grass 
and  broom,  affords  the  best  survey  of  the  town  below  and  the  entire 
group  of  islands.  A  path  descends  thence  to  Capo  Caatagna^  the  N. 
end  of  the  Island,  passing  the  Monte  Chirica  (1980  ft.),  and  travers- 
ing the  Campo  Bianco,  where  pumice-stone  is  extensively  excavated, 
being  brought  to  the  surface  by  shafts,  and  dragged  down  to  the  coast 
(Baja  <UUa  Pumice)  by  an  exceedingly  rough  path  (a  walk  of 
3/4  hr.)  by  men,  women,  and  children.  From  this  point  we  return 
to  the  town. 

Volcaao  (Thermissaf  Hierdj  Vuleania,  Theraaia),  with  its  oon- 
stantly  smoking  crater  (Sicil.  La  Fossa'),  is  entirely  uncultivated 
(area  8V2  sq.  M.).  A  narrow  isthmus  connects  it  with  the  smaUe& 
island  of  Volcanello,  which  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  20),  was 
suddenly  upheaved  about  the  year  B.C.  200,  and  has  since  retained 
its  original  form.  In  order  to  visit  the  great  crater ,  we  proceed 
by  boat  with  two  rowers  (8-10  fr.)  from  Lipari  in  1  hr.  to  the  Porto 
di  Levantc,  the  bay  which  separates  Volcano  from  Yoloanello,  and 
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disembaric  bear  the  sulphur-works  of  the  Neapolitan  family  of 
Nunziante.  A  footpath  (where  the  peculiar  hollow  reverberation 
produced  by  a  heavy  footstep  should  be  observed)  leads  in  40  min. 
to  the  sum^t  of  the  volcano,  into  which  the  traveller  may  de- 
scend, not  without  some  difficulty,  as  the  guides  avoid  this  'Casa  del 
Diavolo'.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  crater  is  upwards  of  550  yds. 
The  precipitous  walls  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  covered  with  yellow 
incrustations  of  sulphur.  After  descending,  the  traveller  should 
visit  a  boiling-hot  sulphur-spring,  which  Issues  at  the  Porto  di 
PonenUj  a  few  paces  nom  the  shore,  and  then  return  to  Lipari. 
(Provisions  should  be  brought  from  Lipari,  as  nothing  can  be 
procured  from  the  workmen,  who  live  in  oaves,  and  subsist  on  bread 

and  ricotta  or  goats'  cheese,  here  called  frutte  di  mandra.) 

laola  8«Una  iDidyme^  i.e.  twins;  Arabic  Omr«i  Dindima;  'vea  IQi/b  8q» 
M.)  coasiats  of  the  cones  of  two  extinct  volcanoeSf  Monte  Verffme  (281a)  ft.) 
to  the  N.,  and  Monte  Sahatore  (3195  ft.),  or  MalaspinOy  to  the  S.  \  whence 
the  Oreek  name.  The  island  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  almost  exclusive 
source  of  the  famous  Malmsey  wine.  It  may  be  visited  from  Lipad  on 
the  same  day  as  Volcano.    Its  four  villages  contain  (djOO  inhabitants. 

7ilicuri  (2540  ft.}  Phoetaeuia,  Arabic  Gexiret  PicOda),  9  M.  to  the  W. 
of  8aUna,  was  anciently  clothed  with  palms,  whence  its  Greek  name,  but 
is  now  aunoat  entirely  uncultivated. 

Alicuri  (278l)  ft.),  91/3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Filicuri,  called  Sriousa  by  the 
ancients,  because  uncultivated  and  clothed  with  furze  only,  is  inhabited 
by  SOU  shepherds  and  fishermen.    No  tolerable  landing-place. 

To  the  K.B.  of  Lipari  is  eituated  a  small  group  of  islands,  which  pos- 
sibly formed  a  single  island,  prior  to  a  remarkable  eruption  recorded  by 
Pliny  and  Orosius,  which  took  place  here,  B.C.  126.  The  largest  of  these 
is  Panaria  (Hicetia)^  7Vs  M.  from  Lipari,  and  almost  entirely  uncidtivated. 
The  ancients  did  not  reckon  this  as  one  of  the  aeven  i£olian  islands,  but 
regarded  the  small  island  of  Lieca  Bianca^  or  Euonymue^  as  one  of  the 
number.  Highest  point  1380  ft.  —  The  island  of  Bcuiktzzo  contains  a  few 
relics  of  antiquity. 

Stiomboli»  22  M.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Lipari,  can  be  visited  only 
when  the  wind  is  favourable ;  and  even  in  that  case  a  sailing-boat 
takes  about  6  hrs.  for  the  voyage.  The  steamer  plying  once  a  • 
fortnight  should  be  used  for  the  return  (p.  322).  This  island,  named 
Strongyle  owing  to  its  circular  form,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  seat  of  iEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  for  which  Pliny  gives 
the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  reason,  that  the  weather  could  be 
foretold  three  days  in  advance  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano. 
In  the  middle  ages  Charles  Martel  was  believed  to  be  banished  into 
the  Crater  of  Stromboll.  Returning  crusaders  professed  to  have  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  lamentations  of  tortured  souls  in  purgatory,  to 
which  this  was  said  to  be  the  entrance,  imploring  the  Intercession 
of  the  monks  of  Gluny  for  their  deliverance.  The  cone  of  Strom- 
boll  (3020  ft.)  is  one  of  the  few  volcanoes  which  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  activity.  The  crater  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  highest  peak  of 
the  island ,  and  at  remarkably  brief  intervals  ejects  showers  of 
stones,  almost  all  of  which  again  fall  within  the  crater.  When 
the  smoke  is  not  too  dense ,  the  traveller  may  therefore  approach 
the  brink  and  survey  the  interior  without  danger. 
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34.  From  Messina  to  Catania.  Taormina. 

69  M.  Bailwat  in  3-4  hvB,  (farea  10  fr.  75, 7  fr.  55,  4  fr.  86  c;  express, 
11  fr.  86, 8fr.  dOe.))  to  0i*rdini  rTaormina)  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6fr.  45,  3  fr.  80, 
2  fr.  46  c,  express  6  fr.,  4  fr.  20c.);  to  Letojanni  (see  below;  no  express 
trains,  4  fr.  90,  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20  c).  —  A  Steamboat  also  plies  four  or  five 
times  weekly  from  Messina  to  Catania,  performing  the  trip  in  about  6  brs. 

Half-a-day  suffices  for  a  hasty  visit  to  Taormina.  The  traveller  whose 
time  is  limited  should  start  from  Messina  by  the  afternoon-train,  alight 
at  Giardini,  and  ascend  at  once  to  Taormina  in  order  thence  to  see  the 
sunset,  and  next  morning  tiie  sunrise.  (The  midday  lights  are  less  favour- 
able.)  Then  by  the  early  train  to  Catania.  If  possible^  however,  two  or 
three  days  should  be  devoted  to  Taormina.  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Sicily.  Those  who  intena  returning  to  Messina  should 
select  the  interesting  route  by  Letojanni. 

The  railway  skirts  the  coast,  penetrating  the  promontories  by 
means  of  fourteen  tunnels ,  crossing  many  flumare,  or  torrents,  the 
beds  of  which  are  generally  dry ,  and  affording  line  views  on  both 
sides.  Soon  after  leaving  Messina  we  observe  the  new  Gampo 
Santo  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  with  its  conspioaons  white  Gothic 
church.  4  M.  Tremcstieri;  5  M.  Mill;  7  M.  Oalati;  10 M.  Oiampi- 
lieri.  On  an  abrupt  eminence ,  Inland ,  is  situated  the  extensive 
monastery  of  8.  Plaeido^  to  which  a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made. 

11  M.  Sealettaj  the  residence  of  the  Ruffo  family,  Princes  of 
Scaletta.  The  picturesque  castle  rises  on  the  right  as  we  approach 
the  station.  15  M.  iltV,  with  sulphur-baths.  Beyond  it  Rocccdumera 
is  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  several  broad 
flumare.  17  M.  Nizza  di  Sicilia  (8.  Ferdinandojj  with  a  ruined 
castle  of  Prince  Alcontres.  Henry  YI.  died  of  a  fever  contracted 
in  the  woods  of  the  Fiume  di  Nisi.  2072  M.  8.  Terem.  Several 
more  broad  torrent-beds  are  crossed.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the 
beautiful  Capo  8.  AlessiOy  with  a  deserted  fort.  On  the  hill  to 
the  right  lies  the  town  of  Forza.  Beyond  the  tunnel  (Traforo  di 
S.  Alessio)  which  penetrates  the  cape ,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
promontory  of  Taoimina  with  the  ruins  of  the  theatre.  Here  are 
the  Tauiomenlan  passes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  frontier  between 

the  territories  of  Messana  and  Naxos.  —  27  M.  Letojanni. 

Taobmiha  (I-IV4  hr.  *,  donkey  2  fr.)  may  be  reached  hence  by  a  beautiful 
route,  which,  however,  is  better  suited  for  the  descent.  We  follow  the 
high-road  for  li/i  M.,  and  then  diverge  by  a  foo^ath  to  the  right  to  the 
marble-quarries.    A  boy  had  perhaps  better  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

An  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  bed  of  the  large  Fiukara 
OF  LsTOjANNi  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  which  commands  a  charming  *Vie'w 
of  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the  picturesque  valley  of  Mongivffi  on  the 
other.  Good  walkers  may  make  this  excursion  in  4Vs  hrs.,  following 
the  path  mentioned  above  (guide  desirable,  yt-itx.).  —  Those  who  do 
not  object  to  a  little  scrambling  should  quit  tne  path  about  5min.  before 
reaching  the  top  and  follow  the  bank  of  the  stream ,  in  order  to  see  the 
wild  and  romantic  scene  at  the  point  where  the  water  breaks  through 
the  barrier  of  rocks. 

30  M.  Oiardini,  an  insignificant  place,  often  visited  by  fever, 
is  the  station  for  Taormina.  From  the  bay  here  Garibaldi  crossed 
to  Oalabria  in  the  autumn  of  1860. 

Boating  Exoubsions  fxom  Oiabdjhi  are  exceedingly  enjoyable  in 
favourable  weather.    The  lofty  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  coast  are  honey- 
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combed  with  grottoes*    Bargaining  with  the  boatmen  necessary ;  1  fr.  per 
hr.,  or  IVs  fr*  for  a  party,  is  a  reasonable  charge. 


Taormina  lies  on  an  abiapt  hill  about  380  ft.  above  the  railway- 
station  of  Qiardini ,  and  is  reached  by  a  new  oarriage-road  (cable 
tramway  under  constraction).  The  road,  which  commands  beautiful 
views,  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Messina  road,  near  the  Capo  di 
Taormina,  about  174^-  ^^  ^^^  ^*  of  the  station,  and  ascends  in  long 
windings  for  3  M.  About  halfway  to  the  Capo  di  Taormina  a  steep 
footpath  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  rough  bridle-path  commonly 
used  (no  view)  ascends  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
station,  following  the  bed  of  the  Torrente  Sdina  part  of  the  way 
(reaching  the  town  in  V2  ^^0*  Sorter  to  carry  small  articles  of  lug- 
gage 3/4-I  fr. ;  donkey  1-1 V2  fr.;  diligence,  1  fr.  each;  carriage  for 
1  pers.  3-4  fr.,  2pers.  5fr.,  3  pers.  7fr.,  4per8. 8fr.  (bargain  advis- 
able). Most  travellers  will  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station. 

Taormma.  —  HoteU.  ^'HStbl  Tzmbo,  below  the  theatre,  commanding 
a  magnificent  view,  S.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  IV4.  d^j.  8,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine), 
pens.  8  fr.  (for  a  stay  of  a  week);  d^penaance  in  the  town  (not  recom- 
mended); Gband  HoTKL  DB  Taobminb,  also  close  to  the  theatre,  R.,  L., 
ft  A.  3V2-6V»,  B.  1V4,  d<j.  2V2,  J).  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.  5  'Hotel  Castello  Ca- 
tbbina,  below  Taormina,  pens,  from  9  fr.,  English  landlord  (resident  phy- 
sician); *HdTBL  l^AUMACHiB,  Corso  Umbcrto  86,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2Vs,  B.  1,  d^j. 
2,  D.  3  (both  incl.  wine) ,  pens.  7-8  fr.  j  *H6tel  Victobia,  Corso  Umberto, 
with  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2Vs-3,  d^j.  2,  D.  8  (both  incl.  wine),  pension 
7  fr.  (for  a  stay  of  some  time  6  fr.). 

Stddio  of  0,  OUeng^  near  the  Porta  Messina,  open  10*4  (oil  and  water- 
colour  paintings).  —  Photoobaphs:  Omjn,  Via  Teatro  Greco. 

Engli$h  Church  Service  occasionally  held  in  the  Palaszo  Corvaia  (p.  330) 
by  the  chaplain  from  Messina. 

Taorminaj  the  ancient  Tauromenium,  a  town  with  3000  inhab. , 
consisting  of  a  long  street  with  several  diverging  lanes ,  is  most 
beautifully  situated ,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  Castle 
perched  on  a  rocky  height  (1300  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  Above 
the  latter  rises  the  hill  of  Mola  (2080  ft.),  and  farther  distant  is 
the  Monte  Venere  (2900  ft.). 

The  castle  was  formerly  the  Acropolis  of  Tauromenium^  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  Kazos  by  Dionysius  in  B.C.  403,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi 
(396),  to  whom  Dionysius  granted  the  necessary  land.  They,  however, 
soon  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  and  joined  the  Carthaginians,  and 
in  394  Dionysius  besieged  their  town  in  vain.  In  392 ,  however ,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  mercenaries.  In  358  Andro- 
maehus,  father  of  the  historian  Thneeus^ho  was  bom  here,  transferred  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Kaxos  toTauromenium  (comp.  p.  381).  Timo- 
leon,  who  landed  on  the  rocks  below  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  his  death  dissensions  arose.  The  town  ttien  joined  the 
Carthaginians  against  Agathocles,  for  which  it  was  afterwards  chastised  by  the 
tyrant.  After  his  death  the  town  came  into  the  power  of  Tyndarion,  who  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  to  Sicily  and  induced  him  to  land  near  Tauromenium  (278). 
When  the  Romans  concluded  a  peace  with  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  the  town 
came  into  their  possession  and  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  A  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  established  themselves  here  during  the  First  Servile  War, 
and  offered  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  As  the  town,  being  an  ally  of 
Rome,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  thus  occasioned  great 
embarrassment  to  Octavian,  it  afterwards  experienced  the  effects  of  his  wrath, 
and  was  peopled  by  a  new  colony.    In^  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place  of 
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coiuldonbls  impOTUnca.  Ita  itrong  poiltion  loni  enabled  Uu  iobabitenti  t< 
wud  off  (be  ftltacka  of  Ihc  Suueiu,  wbo  in  869  bulesed  it  m»ucc«urultv 
But  an  let  Aug.,  e03,  it  wH  laken  by  the  bloodlblrsty  i»n>Aiin-i«i>-.Ufn(d 
&ner  thfl  enrrlaoii  b&l  aillled  furtb  ud  been  defsated  on  the  coul 
Hoik,  too,  w«  Mptured  bj  the  Moo™,  the  whole  popuUBon  msuacred,  tm 
the  tova  buraed.    The  adherents  of  llis  Biihop  Procoploi,  whoae  heu 

hie  corpse.  The  town,  howevU,  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow,  ini 
Batma,  tbB  flrat  Emir,    wu  obtif«d  to   beeleee  tnd    capture   it  uier 
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Ascending  the  main  street  (Gotso  Umberto)  from  the  Pt>rta  di 
Catania f  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town,  nearly  to  the  other  end  of 
Strada  the  town,  we  reach  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele.  Thence  the 
di  Giovanni ,  continaed  by  the  Salita  del  Teatro,  leads  S.E.  to  the 
celebrated  theatre,  by  far  the  most  interesting  sight  of  Taormina. 

The  *Theat&b  is  situated  420  ft.  aboye  the  sea- level,  on  a 

height  to  the  £.  of  the  town. 

The  enstodian  is  on  the  spot  the  whole  day  (1  tr.).  If  the  visitor  desires 
to  see  the  sunrise  from  this  point  he  should  give  the  enstodian  notice 
beforehand,  in  order  that  the  door  may  be  left  open  for  him.  —  The 
enstodian  shows  a  small  Mtueum  containing  a  torso  of  Bacchus ,  a  fine 
head  of  Apollo  from  the  theatre,  inscriptions,  mosaics,  sarcophagi,  and 
architectural  fragments. 

The  theatre  is  of  Greek  origin ,  but  dates  in  its  present  form 
from  a  restoration  carried  out  in  the  Roman  period ,  in  which  the 
stage  was  entirely  reconstructed.  Excavations  made  in  1882  prove 
that  a  building  of  the  Greek  period  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  near  the 
museum,  was  removed  by  the  Romans  to  make  room  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  upper  vestibule.  According  to  an  inscription  on  the 
road-side,  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  while  in 
reality  it  owes  its  ruin  to  the  Duoa  di  S.  Stefano,  who  employed 
its  marble  ornaments  in  decorating  his  palace.  In  1748  it  was 
partly  restored.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  in  a  semicircular  form, 
and  is  bounded  at  the  upper  end  and  on  two  sides  only  by  Roman 
masonry.  The  greatest  diameter  is  357  ft.,  that  of  the  orchestra 
about  126  ft.  The  stage,  next  to  that  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia, 
is  the  best-preserved  in  existence.  In  the  posterior  wall  are 
observed  the  three  doors  of  the  stage,  in  each  space  between 
whi6h  are  three  niches,  and  on  each  side  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
The  stage  itself  is  narrow,  as  in  Greek  theatres,  where  the 
orchestra  occupied  the  greater  space.  The  exact  position  of 
the  *thymela'  (or  raised  platform  for  the  choir)  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Beneath  the  stage  is  situated  a  vaulted  channel  for 
water.  The  precise  object  of  the  apertures  in  the  proscenium  is 
unknown,  but  they  were  probably  connected  with  the  machinery 
of  the  theatre.  Festal  processions  advanced  to  the  stage  ftrom  the 
vaulted  halls  on  each  side.  The  adjoining  smaller  apartments 
were  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms.  The  seats  fot  spectators 
were  divided  into  nine  cunei.  The  idea  that  the  thirty-four  niohes 
on  the  upper  praecinetiones  were  occupied  by  sounding-boards  is 
questionable,  as  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building  are  already 
so  successful  that  every  word  spoken  on  the  stage  Is  distinctly  aud- 
ible at  the  farther  extremity.  Oorresponding  with  the  remains  of 
the  forty-flve  columns  are  forty-live  pilasters  along  the  central  wall. 

The  **ViBW  fift>m  the  hill  <m  whieh  the  theatre  staada  i«  on*  of  ike 
most  beautiful  in  Italy.  We  first  take  up  our  position  on  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  small  museum  on  the  top.  On  tiie  right,  immediately  below 
us,  lies  the  well-preserved  theatre,  and  to  the  left  rises  the  gigantle  py- 
ramid of  JBtna.  to  the  left  in  the  foreground ,  in  the  valley  of  fk«  AV 
eantara,  are  the  mountains  of  Cattiglione,  and  then  the  hills  and  rocky 
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Seaka  beyond  the  theatre :  from  left  to  right  we  first  observe  La  Maestra, 
.  Maria  della  Rocca  (the  hermitage),  the  castle  of  Taormina,  and  beyond 
it  the  overhanging  hill  of  Mola  and  the  still  higher  Monte  Venere  or 
Venerella;  at  the  point  where  the  latter  slopes  down  towards  the  K.  is 
seen  the  rocky  peak  of  Lapa,  and  then,  nearer  us,  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
flumara ,  the  precipitous  M.  Zirreto  with  its  marble  quarries.  The  view 
is  even  more  beautiful  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  above  Calabria 
or  from  the  sea,  imparts  a  rosy  hue  to  the  snowy  peak  of  Mt.  iEtna,  and 
then  gilds  the  rocky  heights  beyond  the  theatre.  Those  who  make  a 
prolonged  stay  at  Taormina  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  some 
marvellous  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

The  other  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  by  those  who  have 
abundance  of  time.  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  329)  is 
the  Gothic  Palazzo  Coryaia.  The  interesting  oonrt  of  this  palace 
is  entered  by  a  door  in  the  Piazza  Gavour;  on  the  staircase  is  a 
relief  (14th  cent.)  representing  the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Flood,  and 
Adam  delving  and  Eve  spinning. 

Many  of  the  doorways  and  windows  in  the  Corso  are  either 
Gothic  or  Romanesque.  —  In  the  Giardino  del  Gapitolo,  in  the 
Strada  Naumachia,  which  diverges  to  the  left,  is  a  so-called  Roman 
Naumaehiay  probably  once  a  bath"establishment.  Of  five  Roman 
reservoirs  one  only  (Lo  Stagnone),  under  the  castle-hill,  is  in  good 
preservation.  —  The  Corso  leads  on  to  the  Cathedral j  the  side- 
entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  a  handsome  Gothic  portal.  Inside, 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar ,  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna ,  dating 
from  the  15th  century.  In  front  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  fountain. 
—  The  road  to  the  right  of  the  fountain  ascends  to  the  Villa  Zaccaro, 
near  which  is  the  Badia  Vecchiaf  a  fine  Gothic  ruin.  —  Farther  on 
in  the  Corso  is  the  Gothic  Palazzo  S,  Stefano ,  with  vaulted  baths 
borne  by  granite  columns.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  four 
interesting  grottoes. 

The  following  walk  is  recommended.  From  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  through  the  Porta  di  Messina  to  the  church  of  8.  Pan- 
erazio ,  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  (prostylos) ,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  be  that  of  ApoUo  Archagetes.  Then  back  to  the  road, 
which  we  descend,  passing  some  Roman  tombs  (turn  to  the  right 
after  5  min.),  to  the  (10  min.)  church  of  S8,  Pietro  e  Paolo j  near 
which  is  an  extensive  necropolis.  The  stairs  adjoining  the  church 
lead  to  the  former  convent  of  the  Frati  Osservanti ,  from  which  the 
town  is  regained  by  a  footpath. 

Another  beautiful  walk  is  to  Mola  (1  hr.,  guide  unnecessary; 
stony  path).  Within  the  Porta  di  Messina  we  turn  to  the  left 
towards  the  fountain,  pass  to  the  right  of  it,  and  follow  the  water- 
conduit  ;  then,  130  paces  from  the  fountain,  we  pass  to  the  left 
under  the  conduit  and  follow  the  road.  Mola  (osteria  by  the  Ma- 
trichiesa,  poor  and  dear),  a  dirty  village  which  lies  2080  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  commands  an  imposing  view,  the  finest  point  being 
the  ruined  castle  (key  obtained  for  a  trifling  gratuity).  In  returning 
we  follow  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  to  the  right  descends  to  the 
Fiumara  della  Deeima  and  to  the  left  to  the  TorrerUe  di  FotUana 
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Veechia,  and  reach  the  back  of  the  castle  of  Taoimina.   Under  the 

almond-trees  is  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  whence  another  admirable 

Tiew  is  obtained.    We  may  then  descend  to  the  S.E.  by  a  winding 

path  between  the  mountain  and  the  hermitage  (Madonna  della  Bocea). 

Near  the  Porta  Francese  are  rock-tombs  of  pre-Hellenic  origin. 

The  eastle  also  eommands  a  view  of  the  site  of  Naxos^  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Theocles  in  B.C.  736.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  lemon-plantation ,  situated  between  the  influx  of  the  Alcantara 
and  the  bay  on  which  Giardini  lies.  The  altar  of  Apollo  Archagetes,  the 
tutelary  god  of  tiie  colonists ,  on  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  wont  to  offer  sacrifices  before  starting  for  the  Hellenic  festal 
assemblies,  stood  between  the  river  and  Taormina.  IT^axos  was  subjugated 
by  Hiero  I.  of  Syracuse  in  476,  but  soon  regained  its  liberty  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Athens,  whose  general  Kicias  wintered  in  the  town  in  416-14. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  in  403. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Yenere  (2900  ft. ;  4-6  hrs.  there  and  back)  may 
easily  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  Hola,  and  should  not  be  omitted  by 
those  who  have  a  few  days  to  spend  at  Taormina.  At  the  deep  depression 
behind  the  hill  of  Mola  we  skirt  tile  ehurchyard  -  wall ,  following  the 
somewhat  stony  path  ascending  the  ar^te.  Refreshments  at  the  cottage 
passed  on  the  way.  The  top  commands  an  extensive  view,  including  the 
Val  d^Alcantara,  Gastiglione,  Randazzo,  etc. 

Continuation  op  Joubnby  to  Catania.  Beyond  Giardini  the 
railway  traverses  the  lava-streams  of  ^Etna.  On  the  northernmost 
of  these  stands  the  so-called  Castello  di  Schisb,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Naxos.  32  M.  Calatabiano ;  the  little  town  lies  above ,  to 
the  right.  The  train  crosses  the  Aledntaraj  the  ancient  Aeesines. 
Cantata  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  bridge.  The  Sicilians  name 
the  river  and  the  bridge  by  which  the  high-road  crosses  it  after  the 
town  of  (32^2  M.)  CalatabianOy  situated  to  the  right.  This  district 
is  rendered  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  lava-stream  which  descended 
beyond  (33V2  ^0  Alcantara  and  the  Ponte  deUa  Disgratia  across 
the  Fiume  FreddOj  prevented  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco  from 
proceeding  direct  to  Syracuse  after  the  destruction  of  Messana,  and 
compelled  him  to  march  round  the  mountain  to  the  N.  (B.C.  396). 
Here,  too,  the  road  now  diverges  which  leads  to  Catania  yi&  Ran- 
dazzo and  Adernd  (see  B.  35). 

351/2  M.  PiedimonU  (the  town,  p.  333,  is  situated  3  M.  from  the 
railway).  The  train  next  traverses  the  fertile  district  of  MatcaU  and 
reaches  (40^2  M.)  Qiafte-Riposto, 

Giarre  {Loeanda  deUa  Paeej  tolerable),  S/4  M.  from  the  station, 
is  a  town  with  18,000  inhab. ;  Riposto  (Soroflna*s  Inn,  tolerable) 
lies  to  the  left ,  on  the  coast.  Above  the  village  of  8.  Alfio ,  on 
the  slopes  of  iEtna,  4^2  M.  above  Giarre,  are  the  remains  of  the 
gigantic  chestnut-tree  di  Cento  Cavalli,  near  which  several  other 
famous  old  trees  are  still  flourishing.  The  craters  which  were  in 
activity  in  1865  and  the  Yalle  del  Bove  may  be  reached  from 
Giarre  in  5  hrs.  (comp.  p.  348). 

43^2  M.  Carruba;  46  M.  Mangano.  The  train  crosses  several 
lava-beds.    Fine  view  of  ifitna  and  the  sea.   Four  tunnels. 
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50V8  M.  APixMl;  SioU.  Jad  (^Oratid  Hota,  nwt  tke  stotion,  a 
l$,ige  efltobliihment  of  the  flirt  olMt »  with  gazden  and  S.  aspect, 
petiB.  8-10  fir.;  H6t€l  Buggieriy  iti  the  Piaisa  del  Daomo,  R.,  L.,  & 
A.  2,  d^.  %  D.4V21  both  ineL  wine^  peDs.8£r.)  unpretending,  but 
good),  a  wealthy  oottntrj^-town  with  24,000  inhah.,  hae  been  almost 
entirely  re-erected  since  the  earth-quake  of  1693 ,  and  stands  on 
several  different  lava-streams,  560  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate 
here  is  considered  so  healthy,  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
place  has  often  been  preferred  to  Oatania  for  a  prolonged  stay.  A 
\sitge  Bath-house  called  the  Ttrmt  di  8,  Venera  (mineral  bath  2  fr., 
vapour  bath  2V2  f^O*  ^^  heen  erected  to  the  left  of  the  station  for 
patients  using  the  tepid  mineral  water,  which  contains  sulphur 
and  iodine.  The  springs  (Potzo  di  8.  Ventta),  With  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  bath,  are  about  2  M.  distant  (intetestlng 
walk).  The  garden  of  the  bath-house  and  the  Villa  Belvedere 
(Oiardino  Pitbblieo),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  IV4  M.  ftom  the 
station,  command  admirable  views  of  Mt.  i£tna  and  the  coast.  The 
church  of  8.  Sebastiano,  in  the  market-place,  has  a  very  successful 
baroque  facade.  Baron  Salvatore  Pennisi  possesses  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  Sicilian  coins,  which,  however,  is  not  shown  without  a 
special  introduction.  —  The  environs  are  full  of  geological  interest. 
Pleasant  walks  or  drives  may  be  taken  to  the  villages  of  Valverde, 
Viagrandt,  Tre  Coitoffnij  and  BlandanOy  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  iEtna, 
surrounded  with  luxuriant  vegetation  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  342). 
The  myth  of  Acis,  Galatea,  and  the  giant  Polyphemus,  narrated 
by  Theocritus  and  Ovid  (Metamorph.  xiii)  is  associated  vdth  this 
locality.  A  precipitous  path  (la  Sealazsa)  descends  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ati9»  —  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken  by  8,  Antonio  (with 
the  palace  and  garden  of  Prince  Garcaci)  and  Tre  Castagni  to  Kico- 
losi  (p.  846  \  one-horse  carriage  15  fr. ;  2*/4  liM. ;  back  in  2  hrs,), 
and  to  Catania  by  the  high<^road  (carriage  12  fr.).  A  row  along  the 
ooast  to  the  Oyclopean  Islands  (see  below)  is  also  enjoyable. 

The  train  approaches  the  sea.  Near  Aci  Gastello,  we  perOeive 
on  the  left  the  seven  Saogli  de'  Ciclopij  or  FaraglUmij  the  rooks 
Which  the  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  crafty  Ulysses.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Isold  d'Aei^  the  largest  of  the  islands,  rises  the  most 
picturesque  of  these  rocks,  about  200  ft.  in  height  and  2000  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  consists  of  columnar  basalt,  in  which  beatttiful 
crystals  are  found,  and  is  covered  with  a  hard  stratum  of  Umestone 
containing  numerous  fossil  shells.  The  ooast  here  is  lofty,  and 
has  risen  more  than  40  ft.  within  the  historical  period.  Near  these 
cliffs  Mago,  although  cut  off  from  the  land-army  under  Himiloo, 
defeated  the  Syracusan  fleet  under  Leptines  in  396. 

5473  M.  Aei  Casiello,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Roger  Loria  defended  themselves  in  1297 
against  Frederick  II.  and  Artale  Aragona.  55^/3  M.  OitnnilaBaro. 
The  train  then  skirts  the  bay  of  L'Ongnina,  which  is  supposed  to 
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1)6  identioal  with  the  Portua  VlyxU  described  by  Ylrgil  (Mn.  iii. 
570),  and  filled  by  a  lava-stream  in  the  Idth  oentnry.  On  the  right 
we  at  length  peioelve  — 

59  M.  Catania,  see  p.  886. 

85.  From  Taormina  to  Catania  round  the  W.  aide 

of  Ht.  JEtna* 

Comp»  the  Map,  p.  3^3. 

The  distance  is  about  60  H.,  which  may  accompUahed  by  carriage  in 
two  days,  though  three  days  may  well  be  devoted  to  this  delightful  tour, 
which  gfivea  a  strlklngi  dea  of  the  derastating  volcanic  activity  of  tf  t.  iEtna. 
The  charge  for  a  carriage-aad-pair  is  about  26  fr.  daily,  with  35  fr.  more 
for  the  return-journey.  A  single  traveller  may  avail  himself  of  the  Gob* 
RiBBA  PosTALB,  which  starts  in  the  morning  from  Piedimonte^  the  third 
railway-station  to  theS.  ofGiardlni  (see  below),  reaching  ild^md  Inllhrs. 
Another  oorriera  leaves  Adenid  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  Catania  at 
3  a.m.  A  Diuobmza  also  runs  twice  daily  from  Aderno  to  Catania.  -^ 
The  inns  are  so  poor  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  provided  with  food.  —  A  local 
railway  round  Mt.  iBtna  (Ferrovia  (Hrcumetnea)  is  being  built,  but  only  the 
portion  between  CibuH  (a  suburb  of  Catania)  and  Mitiarbianco  (p.  SSS)  is 
near  completion. 

This  route  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  iEtna  eruption  of  1879.  Randatto  is  the  chief  place  for  guides 
for  that  puntose,  but  guides  may  also  be  obtained  at  BioMcwUla  (comp. 
p.  385).  —  The  distances  in  the  following  description  are  reckoned  from 
Giardini.  —  The  ascent  of  Etna  may  be  combined  with  this  excursion, 
by  proceeding  from  Lieodia  (p.  335)  to  NieoloH  (p.  846)  vi&  Belp€u»o. 

Oiardinij  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Taofminaj  see  p.  327.  — 
The  roate  (to  the  left  at  the  fork)  at  first  follows  the  Catania  load 
to  (3  M.)  Pasteria,  a  small  Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Calatdbiano 
(p.  331).  It  then  ciosses  the  rirer  Aleantara  and  farther  on  the 
Fiume  MeneMoU  and  diyerges  from  the  coast-road ,  following  the 
old  military  road  ftom  Messina  to  Palermo,  whioh  was  traversed 
by  Himilco  in  B.C.  396,  by  Timoleon  In  B.C.  344,  and  by  Char- 
les V.  in  A.D.  1534.  71/2  M.  Piedhnonte  (Alb.  della  Pace),  3  M, 
from  the  station  of  that  name  (p.  331),  whence  the  Corriera  starts. 
10^2  M.  lAnguaglosaa  (Alb.  Garibaldi,  clean).  To  the  right  is 
CasUffUone,  which  yields  the  best  Sicilian  hazel-nnts.  The  road  to 
Randazzo  intersects  extensive  nut-plantations.  A  little  beyond  Lin-^ 
guaglossa  we  obtain  a  more  nnintermpted  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Alcantara  and  the  chain  of  the  lofty  Nebrode,  at  the  point  where  the 
mountains  of  Castiglione  are  lost  to  view.  Near  the  hamlet  of  Mai- 
vagna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alcantara ,  stands  a  small  Byzantine 
church ,  the  only  one  In  Sicily  which  has  survived  the  Saracenic 
period,  an  interesting  object  to  architects.  In  the  vicinity  probably 
lay  the  town  of  Tissa  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The  neighbouring  village 
of  Mojo,  a  little  to  the  S.,  lies  near  the  northernmost  crater  of  the 
i£tna  region.  We  now  traverse  part  of  the  lava  ejected  by  Mt. 
iStna  in  1879  (guides  at  Randazzo,  comp.  p.  341).  The  lava  ad- 
vanced nearly  as  far  as  the  Alcantara,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  village  of  Mojo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sought  to  appease  the 
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wrath  of  natuie  by  a  religiouB  procession  bearing  the  statue  of  St. 
Anthony,  their  patron  saint. 

22  M.  Baadano  (2535  ft.;  Locanda  di  Joppolo ,  B.  2  fr.,  weU 
spoken  of),  with  8500  inhab.,  a  town  of  quite  a  medi»Yal  appearance, 
founded  by  a  Lombard  colony ,  was  sumamed  Etnea  by  the  Emp. 
Frederick  II.,  being  the  nearest  town  to  the  crater  of  the  yolcano, 
and  yet  having  escaped  destruction.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
'the  populous'.    The  churches  are  all  built  of  lava. 

The  church  of  8.  MariOj  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  dates 
from  the  13th  cent,  (choir),  the  lateral  walls  from  the  14th; 
the  campanile  has  been  added  to  the  original  tower  during  the 
present  century.  An  inscription  mentions  Petrus  Tignoso  as 
the  first  architect.  The  houses  present  many  interesting  speci- 
mens of  medisBval  architecture ,  such  as  the  Palazzo  Finochiaro 
with  an  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  the  mansion  of  Barone 
Fesaulj  and  the  Town  Hall  in  which  Charles  Y.  once  spent  a 
night.  From  the  old  Ducal  Palace^  now  a  prison,  stUl  protrude 
the  spikes  on  which  the  heads  of  criminals  were  exposed.  A  hand- 
some medisval  vaulted  passage  leads  from  the  main  street  to  the 
church  of  S.  Nieolb ,  which  is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of 
black  and  white  stone.  Don  Yagliasindi  possesses  a  small  Museum 
of  Roman  antiquities,  to  which  access  may  be  obtained  through  Sig. 
Joppolo,  landlord  of  the  hotel. 

The  road  to  Bronte  still  ascends,  at  first  through  a  forest  of 
oaks  with  ivy-clad  trunks,  and  the  vegetation  here  assumes  quite 
a  northern  character.  Before  the  path  to  the  small  town  of  Ma- 
letto  diverges,  we  reach  the  culminating  point  between  the  Al- 
cantara and  Simeto  (3810  ft.).  The  torrents  in  spring  form  the 
small  lake  Ourrita  in  the  valley  to  the  right,  the  exhalations  from 

which  poison  the  atmosphere  in  summer. 

To  the  right,  in  a  valley  below  Haletto,  lies  the  suppressed  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Maniadum.  Here  in  the  spring  of  1010  the  Greek  general  Mar 
niaces,  aided  by  ITorwegians  (commanded  by  Harald  Hardradr,  afterwards 
king)  and  Normans,  defeated  a  large  armv  of  Saracens.  Margaret,  mother  of 
William  U.,  founded  the  monastery  in  1174,  and  William  Blesensifl,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Pierre  de  Blois,  became  the  first  abbot.  Ferdinand  IV. 
presented  the  whole  estate  to  Nelson  in  1799,  and  created  him  Duke  of 
Bronte  (a  town  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  ppovtov,  to  thun- 
der). The  steward  of  General  Viscount  Bridport,  the  present  proprietor, 
resides  at  Maniace,  which  possesses  handsome  vaulted  gateways. 

The  high  mountain-ranges  to  the  right,  which  are  covered  with 
snow  in  spring,  and  the  far  more  lofty  'Pillar  of  Heaven', 
'Nourisher  of  the  Snow',  as  Pindar  calls  iEtna,  to  the  left,  invest 
the  scenery  with  an  almost  Alpine  character.  In  1651  a  vast 
lava-stream  descended  into  the  valley  close  to  Bronte. 

30  M.  Bronte  (2605  ft. ;  Locanda  dei  FraUlU  Cesare;  Loc,  del 
Real  CoUegio^  tolerable),  with  15,500  inhab.,  has  been  erected 
since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  —  The  road  thence  to  Adem5  traverses 
barren  beds  of  lava,  crossing  the  stream  of  1843  (2M.  from  Bronte), 
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and  those  of  1727, 1763, 160B,  1787,  and  1610.  The  craters  visible 
before  ns  are  (reckoned  from  the  summit  of  iBtna  downwards 
towards  the  W.)  the  Monti  LeprCy  Rovolo^  and  Minardo.  The  com 
munes  of  Ademd  and  Bronte  possess  a  beautiful  forest  here,  bound 
ed  by  Mte.  Minardo.  The  highest  mountain  to  the  right,  towards 
the  N.,  is  Monte  Cutib;  the  Serra  deUa  Spina  belongs  to  the  Nel- 
son estate.    The  Foresta  di  Traina  is  also  called  Monte  Cunano, 

4OV2  ^-  Adeznd  (Locanda  di  Boma^  tolerable),  a  wealthy  town 
with  16,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Piazza  rises  the  quadrangular  Nor- 
man castle  erected  by  Boger  I. ,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  Interior 
is  very  dilapidated.  In  the  chapel  are  seen  remains  of  frescoes 
representing  Adelasia,  grand-daughter  of  Roger  I.,  taking  the  yell. 
The  convent  of  S«  Lucia,  nearly  opposite,  was  founded  by  Roger  in 
1157.  In  ancient  times  the  Sikelian  city  of  Hadranum  stood  here, 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple  of  Hadranos,  which  was  guarded 
by  upwards  of  1000  dogs.  Fragments  of  this  structure,  perhaps  of 
the  cella,  are  shown  In  the  garden  of  Salvatore  Palermo  at  a  place 
called  Cartellemi ,  on  the  right,  outside  the  town.  This  was  the 
headquarters  of  Timoleon  after  he  had  defeated  Nicetas  of  Syra- 
cuse in  the  vicinity.  In  the  valley  of  the  Simeto ,  to  the  W.  of 
Ademd,  ^2  ^*  '^m  the  bridge  over  the  river,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  f'Ponte  Carcacei),  —  The  road  descends  from 
Ademd  to  the  town  of  — 

42V2M.  BiancaviUa,  with  14,000  Inhab.,  some  of  whom  are  of 
Albanian  origin.    Station  of  the  Mt.  ^Etna  guides,  see  p.  342* 

44V3  M.  8.  Maria  di  Licodia,  The  town  of  JStna  is  said  to  have 
lain  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  road  to  (1^4  M.)  Belpaaso  (see 
below)  diverges  to  the  left  Immediately  beyond  the  village.  Between 
Licodia  and  Patemd,  on  the  right,  1  M.  below  Licodia,  begins  the 
Roman  aqueduct  to  Catania. 

451/2 M.  Pateznd (A26eryo  Concordia^  well  spoken  of;  Locanda 
di  Sieilia ,  tolerable) ,  on  the  site  of  the  Sikelian  town  of  Hybla 
Minor,  now  contains  17,000  inhab.,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  landed  proprietors  having  retired  to  Catania  to  escape  the  ma- 
laria which  prevails  here.  The  square  tower  of  the  castle,  erected 
above  the  town  by  Roger  I.  in  1073,  is  used  as  a  prison.  Around 
this  stronghold  on  the  hill  lay  the  medissval  town ,  where  now  the 
Matrice  and  two  monasteries  alone  stand  (fine  views  of  the  valley). 

Hybla  became  completely  Hellenised  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  was 
the  only  Sikelian  town  which  did  not  participate  in  the  insurrection 
against  the  Qreeks  in  460  under  Ducetius.  In  416  the  territory  of  the 
town  was  devastated  by  the  Athenians.  The  ancient  road  between  Catania 
and  CenturipsB  passed  by  Hybla.  Two  arches  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Simeto  are  still  standing.  JStna  was  ascended  from  this  point  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  Conirada  di  Bella  Cortina ,  in  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, remains  of  baths  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Orotta 
del  Fraecoio,  through  which  an  impetuous  subterranean  stream  flows.  To 
the  K.E.  of  Patemo,  on  the  slopes  of  ^tna,  lies  the  town  of  Belpasso 
CdOOO  inhab.),  destroyed  by  an  eruption  in  1669,  and  subsequently  re-erect- 
ed on  a  new  site  (Mesgcteampo).    The  air  here  was  found  to  be  unhealthy, 
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in  eoDflequeBce  of  wbieh  the  iBbabitants  quitted  tk«  place  aad  rebuilt  their 
town  on  its  preftnt  site.  By  making  a  circuit  rottB4  the  Monti  Moui,  the 
traveller  may  from  this  point  reach  Nicoloti  (p.  346),  whence  ^tna  is  most 
conveniently  ascended.  —  "Sext  Patem6  is  a  Kind  of  mud-volcano,  named 
SaUfuUa ,  tibe  last  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1878-0. 

Before  tbe  descent  is  made  to  Mieterblanco,  the  laat  town  be- 
fore Catania ,  a  road  dlyerges  to  the  right  to  the  town  of  Motta  8, 
Ancatasia  (p.  302).  From  Motta  the  high-road  may  be  regained 
near  Mlsterblanco  by  traversing  the  Talley  to  the  right.  To  the 
left  before  reaching  the  main  road,  near  Erhe  Bicmehe^  we  observe 
the  fragments  of  aRomanballding,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  farther 
the  remains  of  baths,  called  Damusi, 

56  M.  Misterbianeo  f  a  town  with  TOOOinhab.,  was  destroyed 
in  1669  (railway  to  Catania,  see  p.  333).  To  the  right  rises  the 
Monteeardillo^  the  S.£.  crater  of  the  iGtna  gronp ,  OTerlooking  the 
plain.   Crossing  the  lava-stream  of  1669,  we  now  enter  — 

60  M.  Catania  by  the  Porta  del  Fortino. 

36.  Catania. 

JLxrival.  By  Railtoaif.  The  station  (Restaurant,  well  spoken  of)  lies 
N.B.  of  the  town  (PI.  H,  4)*,  omnibuses  from  the  principal  hotels  are 
waiting,  i  fir.;  cab,  see  below.  —  Bp  BUamer.  Landing  (or  embareation) 
Vs  ft**,  with  luggage  i  fr.  each  person. 

Hotels.  HdxsL  Osibntal,  Piassa  dei  Martiri  (PI.  <3k  5),  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  B.  4-6,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  l^A,  d^.  SVsi  -D.  5,  wine  firom  8, 
pens.  12-16,  omn.  i  fr.;  Alb.  Cbhtsalb,  via  Stesicoro-Btnea,  opposite  the 
university,  B.  A  A.  S1/4  fr.,  L.  60  c.^^j.  2M|,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens, 
incl,  wine  9-10  fr.,  well  spoken  of  j  HStbi.  Gkavde  Bbeta-onb,  Via  lancoln, 
B.  1V«-8V«>  L.  Vs.  A.  V«,  d<J.  2V«,  D.  4V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  9,  omn. 

1  fr.t  HoTBL  Du  Olobb,  Via  Stesicovo-Eftnea  9S,  &.  i^^Si/s  fir.,  L.  40  o., 
A.  Vt,  B.  IVsf  d^j.  3,  J>.  4yt,  pens.  10-il,  ovm.  i  fr.,  w«U  spoken  of.  — 
Unpretending  second-class  inns:  Vittosia,  Boka,  Malta,  etc.,  B.  iVs-Sfr. 
—  Furnished  Apartments  are  advertised  in  many  streets. 

Trattorie.  *Caf4  Europa^  Via  Stesicoro-Btnea;  Btstaur,  atmcvay  near 
the  Cathedral,  well  spoken  of;  Villa  FeUee,  Piassa  delP  University  and 
Via  La  Plana;  Ifuova  VUla  di  BidUaj  Via  Lincoln  259  (with  good  rooms  to 
let).  —  Vilia  Atfova,  to  the  right  in  the  passage  from  the  Piassa  del  Duomo 
to  the  Marina.  —  Gafi.  *Oa/i  di  Sieiiia,  Piassa  del  Buomo.  —  Beer  at  the 
Trattoria  di  FU.  ComigUano ,  Str.  Condurao  19  (divergins  firom  the  Corao 
Vitt.  Emanuele)  and  at  the  Fabbriea  di  Birra  e  Oatzosay  ^a  Biscari. 

Oaba.  With  one  horse,  per  drive  for  1-3  pers.  80,  at  night  40  c.  \  each 
pers.  additional  10  e.,  luggace  90  C}  per  hour  Ifr.  SO,  or  1  fir.  CO  e.  With 
two  horses,  per  hour,  3  fr.  BO,  at  night  2  fr.  60  e. 

Omnibus  to  Borgo  di  Catania  (on  the  Etna  road),  10  c. 

Beading  Room ,  with  Italian  and  a  few  French  newspapers ,  Palaseo 
della  Prefettura,  Via  8tesicoro-Etnea ,  on  the  left  when  approached  from 
the  univereitys  strangers  admitted  gratis. 

Tost  and  Telegraph  Ottoe,  Via  Seeondo  S.  Giuliano  (PI.  B,  4),  near  the 
University.  —  Bank:  Banca  di  Deposit  e  Soonti. 

BritiBh  Viee-Oonsul :  Mir.  R.  0.  Franck, —V.  8.  Oonsul :  Mr.  ChmrUs  Bemih. 

Bailwav  to  Messina^  five  trains  daily;  to  Syracuse  three;  to  Cam4eMH 
(Palwmo,  Qirgenti)  three.  —  Diligence  (until  the  railway  is  opened)  twioe 
daily  to  PaUmb  and  Ademb ,  starting  from  the  ^Rilievo*,  a  side-street  of 
ihe  Str.  Garibaldi;  a  Vettora  Corriera  also  runs  to  these  places  dally  at 

2  p.m.  —  Bteambeat  four  times  a  week  to  Messina ;  twice  a  week  to  Syra- 
cuse (ist  el.  8  fr.);  once  a  week  to  Athens. 

The  Silk  Stuffs  of  Catania  are  good  and  durable.  -*  Good  OryttmmMed 
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FtuiU^  espeoially  or&nges  and  lemons,  may  be  purchased  of  Bosario  Amato, 
Gono  Vitt.  Emannele.  —  Terracotta  Figures  of  Sicilian  peasants,  Sicilian 
Amber,  etc.,  at  Angelo  Leone^s,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Olimate  and  Healtii  (comp.  pp.  231,  232).  The  influence  of  the  snow- 
fields  of  Mt.  Mtrok  make  the  winter  temperatore  at  Oatania  lower  than 
at  Pi^ermo,  but  the  summer-heat  is  on  the  other  hand  much  greater,  so 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Catania  is  9*^  Fahr.  higher  than  that 
of  Palermo.  The  N.E.  wind  is  often  rery  cold  in  winter.  The  destruction 
of  the  forests  on  Mt.  ^tna  tends  also  to  make  the  climate  more  Tariable. 
The  drinking-water  is  generally  good ;  the  mineral  water  of  Patern6  is 
also  extensively  used.  —  Catania  used  to  suffer  terribly  from  the  cholera, 
but  recently  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  excellent.  As  a 
winter-resort  of  invalids  Catania  somewhat  resembles  Palermo ,  but  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  walks  and  of  gardens  for  sitting  in  the  open  air. 

The  town  is  not  attractive  to  tourists.  Most  of  the  antiquities  are 
uninteresting,  and  the  extensive  theatre  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  lava 
tiiat  it  is  completely  eclipsed  by  the  noble  similar  structures  at  Taormina 
and  Syracuse.  The  mediaeval  buildings  of  Catania  are  also  unimportant. 
The  chief  attraction  is  the  survey  of  JStna ,  the  finest  points  of  view 
being  the  tower  of  S.  Kicola  and  the  Villa  Bellini.  (Those  who  do  not 
ascend  Mt.  iBtna  should  at  least  make  an  excursion  to  the  Monti  Boss!, 
p.  346.)  —  The  festivals  of  8t.  Agata*  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town, 
are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Srd-Oth  Feb.  and  18th-21st  Aug.,  vying 
in  splendour  with  those  of  St.  Bosalia  at  Palermo. 

Calantaj  which  after  Palenno  is  the  most  popnlouB  city  in  the 
island  (116,000  inhab.),  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop ,  an  appeal  conit, 
and  a  university,  foanded  in  1445.  It  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily.  The  harbour  is  at  present  being  improyed. 
The  town  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  sulphur,  cotton,  wine,  grain, 
linseed,  almonds,  and  the  other  products  of  this  rich  and  extremely 
fertile  district.  The  Aeeademia  Oioenia  diSdenze  Naturaliy  founded 
in  1823,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  natural  features  and  products  of  Sicily.  The 
wealth  of  the  citizens ,  and  especially  of  the  resident  noblesse ,  is 
proved  by  their  perseverance,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  caused 
by  numerous  earthquakes,  in  rebuilding  their  spacious  palaces,  and 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  town ,  -which  is  in  many  respects 
the  cleanest  and  pleasantest  in  Sicily. 

Caiana^  founded  by  Chaicidians  about  729,  five  years  after  they  had 
founded  Kaxos,  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  Shortly  after  Zaleucus  had  pro- 
mulgated the  first  Hellenic  code  of  laws  among  the  Locroi  Epizephyrioi, 
CharondM  framed  a  code  for  Catana,  which  was  subsequently  recognised 
as  binding  by  all  the  Sicilian  communities  of  Ionian  and  Chalcidian  ex- 
traction. Tiiiatt  sumamed  8te$iehorus  on  account  of  his  merits  in  per- 
fecting the  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama,  bom  at  Himera  on  the  17.  coast  of 
the  island  about  the  vear  630,  closed  his  career  at  Catana  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the  present 
PiazEa  Stesicorea.  Catana  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the  Doric  colonies 
against  the  Chaicidians.  Hiero  I.  took  the  town  in  476  and  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Leontini,  re-populating  it  with  Syracusans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  changing  its  name  to  JSina.  In  461,  however,  the  new 
intruders  were  expelled  and  the  old  inhabitants  re-instated,  and  in  the 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  war  Catana  became  the  Athenian  headquarters. 
In  403  Dionysius  conquered  Ckitana,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery, 
and  gave  the  town  to  his  Campanian  mercenaries.  After  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Cyclopean  islands  in  896  Catana  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tne  Carihi^nians ,  and  in  339  was  delivered  by  Titnolean  from  the  tyrant 
Jiameretts.    It  was  one  of  the  first  Sicilian  towns  of  which  the  Bomans 
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took  posMMion,  and  under  tifaieir  eway  iMoame  oae  of  the  teoei  populous 
in  the  Island.  if^reUhu  undertook  extensive  improvemenls,  but  the  town 
sustained  great  damage  during  the  Servile  wars  and  the  civil  war  between 
SeTtut  Pimpeius  and  Ootavian.  The  latter  afterwards  Inttodueed  a  new 
colony.  During  the  early  part  of  ttie  middle  agee  Catenin  wus  a  plaee 
of  subordinate  importance*  It  was  wrested  from  the  Cho^  by  ^eWsoHtis, 
plundered  by  the  Sarac«bs,  eonquered  and  strongly  fbrtiAed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, but  in  1169  almost  totally  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  eentury  it  declared  in  favour  of  Duke  Tanond^  and  was 
in  consequence  taken  by  the  troops  of  Henry  YL  und^r  jETenry  i^  MialUnthiH 
and  rased  to  Uie  ground.  Again  restored,  and  in  1233  pro'^dded  by  Frtd- 
eriet  II.  with  the  fortress  of  Xoeca  CrsMet  (W.  of  the  harbour),  it  sub- 
sequently flourished  under  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  of  the  i4th  cent,  who 
generally  resided  here,  but  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  govertunent  was 
exposed  to  numerous  sieges.  In  1445  Alphonao  founded  the  first  Sicilian 
umversity  here,  and  after  that  date  Oatania  was  long  regarded  as  the  literary 
metropolis  of  the  island.  Since  <^at  period  the  tranquiUitj  of  ^e  town 
has  been  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  insignificant  contests  of  April,  18A8, 
and  May,  18d0;  but  its  progress  has  been  materially  retarded  by  calami- 
tous natural  phenomena.  On  8th  March,  IfiSB,  4  fearful  eruption  of  Mt. 
^tna  took  place ;  the  Monti  Rossi  were  upheaved,  and.  an  arm  of  the  lava- 
stream  (14  M.  in  length  and  26  ft.  in  width)  flowed  in  the  direction  of  the 
town.  The  pious  inhabitants,  however,  averted  its  course  by  extending 
the  veil  of  St.  Agata  towards  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stream  took 
a  W.  direction  near  the  Benedictine  monastery  and  deseended  into  the  sea 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  partly  filling  up  the  harbour.  An  earthquake  in 
16^,  by  which  the  whole  island  was  affected,  proved  especially  destructive 
to  Oatania,  and  the  present  town  has  been  erected  since  that  date. 

Leaving  the  Railwat  Station  (PI.  H,  4),  and  befoia  entering 
the  town,  we  follow  the  street  to  tiie  left,  leading  to  the  (^4  M.) 
Piaata  det  MarUft  (PL  G,  5) ,  which  U  adorned  with  «  statue  of 
St.  Agata  on  an  aneient  oolnmn. 

The  OoBso  YiTToato  Emakuxlb,  starting  from  thur  point ,  In-^ 
tersects  the  town  to  Its  opposite  end ,  upwards  of  1  M.  distant.  la 
10  min.  it  leads  to  the  Piaz2a  dbl  Duomo  (PL  £,  6),  which  is 
embellished  with  t  fountain  with  an  mntit|ue  Elephant  in  laya, 
bearing  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite.  The  Elephant  was  perhaps 
anciently  used  as  a  meta  in  an  arena,  but  when  it  was  er«6ted  here 
is  uncertain. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  6),  begun  by  Roger  I.  in  1091 ,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1169.  The  apses 
aud  part  of  the  fi.  transept  are  now  the  only  remains  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  granite  columns  of  the  facade  are  firom  tlie 
ancient  theatre ,  from  which  indeed  King  Roger  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  whole  of  his  building  materials. 

Around  the  high-altar  are  placed  sarcophagi  of  the  Arafoaese  sover- 
eigns. On  the  right,  Frederick  II.  (d.  1837)  and  his  son  John  of  Sandasao  ; 
King  Louis  (d.  1S65)$  Frederick  IIL  (d.  1377)^  Queen  Maria,  wife  of  Mar- 
tin L,  and  their  youthful  son  Frederick.  On  the  left,  the  monument  of 
Queen  Constance,  wi6s  of  Frederick  III.  (d.  1388).  The  ofaapti  of  St. 
Agata,  to  the  right  in  the  apse,  contains  the  relics  of  the  saint,  who 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Decius ,  AD.  263,  by  the  prsstor 
Quintianus^  whose  dishonourable  overtures  she  had  reijected.  Her  crown 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion.  The  silvnr 
sarcophagus  is  conveyed  through  the  city  during  ih4  February  festivnl 
by  men  in  white  robes,  accompanied  by  the  senate.  The  women  on  these 
occasions  cover  their  faces  so  as  to  leave  but  one  eye  visible,  and  amuse 
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kbamMlvw  by  coquetting  witb  tht  m»U  popntetioB.  -—  By  the  s^oond 

SUlar  to  the  right  is  the  Monument  c/  Bellini,  the  compoaer,  a  native  of 
iatania  ri803-3o)t  his  remains  were  brought  from  Paris,  where  he  died,  in 
1876«  "^  xhe  Sacristy  (l«fl)  contains  a  t^eaco  representing  the  eruption  of 
1669,  by  MiffMmi. 

The  sacristan  of  the  cathedral  keeps  the  key  of  the  nniatereeting 
Roman  Baths  under  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  entrance  to  which  adjoins 
the  cathedral  eolonnade. 

To  the  S.  of  the  datfaedral)  at  the  FonUma  delPAmeMmo^  we 
teaeh  the  Fmcihaia  (PI.  fi^  5),  or  fieli-matket ,  and  the&oe  pasA 
under  a  large  uoh  to  the  harbour ,  which  in  skirted  by  the  railway 
vladaot.  A  small  public  garden  here ,  called  the  Villa  Pacini  or 
Flora  dcUa  Matina,  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  &,  Pacini  (d.  1867)) 
the  composer  of  operas,  who  was  bOrn  at  Catania  in  1796.  The 
public  washing-place  Is  in  fkont  of  the  Villa. 

The  Via  Souto  leads  to  the  W.  firom  the  Pescheria  to  the  Ooutel 
Uraino  (PL  D,  6),  erected  by  Frederick  II.,  and  eunounded  by  laYa 
in  1669.  '-^  Thence  we  proceed  by  the  Via  Translto  to  the  Yia  Gari- 
baldi, in  which  is  the  PiaaaManiM  (PI.  E,  6),  bounded  by  a  colon- 
nade with  S2  antique  marble  columns,  diseoTered  beneath  the  mon- 
astery of  8.  A^ostino^  in  the  Gorso  Vittorio  fimanuele.  Two  similar 
columns  have  been  Introduced  beside  the  window  in  the  fi^ade  of 
the  convent  church  (PI.  D,  6).  In  the  same  street,  to  the  right,  lies 
the  Odeum  (see  below).  •—  No.  21  in  the  first  cross-street  is  tiie 
entrance  to  the  ancient  theatre.  (Custodian,  Gius.  CarofrateUo, 
who  shows  plans  of  the  building,  1  fr. ;  he  also  conducts  visitors 
to  the  other  sights  of  the  town,  2  fr.) 

The  lemainB  of  this  Gueco-Roman  Thoatfe  (PI.  D,  4,  5)  are 
cbiefly  underground,  and  some  parts  of  it  can  only  be  visited  by 
toroh«light,  so  tiiiat  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  its 
plan.  The  Roman  structure  (diameter  106  yds.,  orchestra  31  yds.) 
was  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  Greek.  It  contained  two 
imieeifietiones  and  nine  eunci.  It  was  perhaps  here  that  Aldblades 
harangued  the  assembled  Catanians  in  416,  and  induced  them  to 
league  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  «*^  The  adjacent  Odeum^ 
44  yds.  in  dismeter,  which  is  entirely  of  Roman  origin,  but  after- 
wards much  altered,  and  only  in  partial  preservation,  was  probably 
used  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  players  and  fox  musical  performances. 
—  Most  of  the  ruins  discovered  at  Catania  were  excavated  dnring 
the  last  century  by  Prince  Ignazio  Biscari* 

Following  the  same  street  to  the  W.,  we  pass  the  church  of 
8.  Maria  Bokmda  (PI.  D,  4)^  a  Roknan  circular  buildlag.  BeMnd 
the  high-altar  are  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  of  lava  and  brick ; 
to  the  left  of  the  exit,  a  Romanesque  holy- water  vessel. 

Farther  on,  the  first  street  diverging  to  the  right  ascends  to  the 
suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  6.  Vieolfty  or  8,  BenedeUo  (PI. 
C,  D,  4).  This  establishment,  whii^  covers  an  area  of  100,000  sq, 
yds.,  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  In  Europe 
after  that  of  Mafra  in  Portugal.    The  Church  with  its  unfinished 
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facade  is  a  grand  baroque  edifice.  The  organ ,  by  Donate  del  Piano, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  possesses  5  key -boards,  72  stops, 
and  2916  pipes.  In  the  transept  is  a  meridian-mark  calculated  in 
1841  by  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  and  Peters;  the  sacristy  be- 
hind contains  a  painting  by  NovelU :  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  The 
choir -stalls  were  caryed  by  Nice.  Bagnasco  of  Palermo.  The  tower 
commands  an  extensive  **Tibw  ofMt.^tna,  the  town  of  Catania,  the 
£•  coast  of  Sicily  and  of  Calabria  with  the  Aspromonte  (fee  to 
custodian  1  fr.).  The  monastery  was  formerly  situated  at  S.  Nicola 
d* Arena ,  near  Nicolosi,  but  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in 
1518.  In  1669  the  lava-stream  turned  aside  here,  but  in  1693  the 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  present  edifice 
was  then  erected,  and  has  been  inhabited  since  1735.  All  the  monks 
were  members  of  noble  families.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
astery in  1866  the  magazines  have  been  converted  into  barracks,  and 
the  other  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  educational  purposes.  Some 
of  the  rooms  contain  a  Museum  of  natural  curiosities,  antiquities, 
vases,  bronzes,  works  in  marble,  inscriptions,  and  medinval  arms, 
and  also  a  few  paintings  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1497)  and  others. 
The  Ubrary  contains  20,000  vols,  and  300  MSS.  We  enter  the 
gateway  to  the  left  of  the  church,  and  cross  the  court.  The  mon- 
astery contains  two  large  courts,  and  is  biseoted  by  double  corridors. 
The  *Garden  at  the  back  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  ^Gtna;  the 
entrance  is  to  the  right  of  the  church  (custodian,  see  above). 

A  Roman  Bathy  complete  in  almost  all  its  parts,  lies  under 
the  Carmelite  church  AW  Indirixxo  (PI.  £,  5).  It  consists  of  an  un- 
dressing-room (apodyterium)^  a  fire-room  (hypoeau8tum),  a  tepid  bath 
(tepidarium)y  a  steam-bath  (ealidarium) ,  and  a  warm  water  bath 
(balneum),  —  In  the  neighbourhood  the  custodiAU  points  out  an 
interesting  fragment  of  the  ancient  town-wall,  now  partly  covered 
by  a  stream  of  lava.  Below  it  bubbles  up  a  copious  spring,  probably 
issuing  from  the  subterranean  river  Amenanus,  mentioned  by 
Pindar,  which  comes  to  light  just  before  it  falls  into  the  harbour. 

The  Via  STBsiooBo-ETirEA  (PI.  £,  1-4),  running  from  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  in  the  direction. of  iGtna  (N.),  leads  first  to  the 
PiMta  delV  VniversiUij  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the  University 
(PI.  £,  4),  possessing  a  library  of  50,000  vols,  founded  in  1755,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  shells  (in  the  Museo,  on  the  2nd  fioor).  — 
We  next  reach  the  small  Piasaa  Quattro  Cantoniy  where  the  Via 
Stesicoro-Etnea  is  crossed  by  the  Strada  Lincoln,  another  of  the 
principal  streets  running  from  £.  to  W.  The  Strada  Lincoln,  which 
crosses  the  lava^stream  of  1669  and  leads  to  the  station,  has  re- 
cently been  levelled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic. 

The  Via  Stesicoro-Etnea  next  leads  to  the  Piazza  Stbsioobba 
(PI.  E,  3),  the  S.W.  part  of  which  was  once  occupied  by  a-Roman 
Amjihitheaire,  This  building,  of  which  there  are  remains  in  the 
Strada  Archebusieri,   was  restored  by  the  sons  of  Constantine,  but 
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paitiy  token  down  during  the  reign  of  Theodoric  in  order  that 
its  materials  might  be  used  in  building  the  town-wall.  The  longer 
diameter  is  38  yds.,  the  shorter  116  yds.  in  length. 

The  Piazza  Stesicoreais  embellished  with  a  Hdmunent  to  Bellini 
(1802-1835)  y  a  native  of  Catania,  erected  in  1882.  The  sitting 
flguxe  of  the  composer  and  the  flgares  on  the  pedestal  representing 
his  chief  operas  (Norma,  Pirata,  La  Somnambula,  I  Puritani)  were 
all  executed  by  ifonteverde  of  Rome. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  iSf.  Careere  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an 
interesting  Gneco-Norman  ♦Portal  of  the  11th  century.  The  small 
marble  statue  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  front  column  on  the  left 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  is  preserved 
ftn  impression  of  the  feet  of  St.  Agata  in  marble. 

Beyond  this  point  the  Via  Stesicoro-Etnea  is  uninteresting. 
Near  the  Piausa  M  Borgo  it  takes  the  name  of  Stbada  Etnea,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  street  is  situated  the  *Villa  Bellini  (PI.  E,  2), 
which  deserves  a  visit  for  its  tasteful  grounds  and  the  pleasant 
views  they  command.  It  contains  busts  of  Bellini  and  other  famous 
natives  of  Catania ,  of  Cavour  and  others,  and  a  statue  of  Mazzini. 
The  lava  has  in  many  places  been  laid  bare  below  the  walls  of  the 
new  terrace.    Concert  on  three  evenings  weekly  in  summer. 

S,  Maria  di  OesU  (PI.  D,  1),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  contains 

sculptures  by  Gagini.  Near  it  are  remains  of  Roman  tombs. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Catania  to  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  (p.  332);  driving  is  preferable  to  walking,  as  the  road  (6  M.)  is 
dusty. 

37.   MonxLt  iEtna, 

The  best  season  fbr  the  ascent  of  JBtna  is  the  summer  or  autumn 
(July-Sept.).  In  spring  the  snow  is  a  serious  obstacle,  and  in  winter 
the  guides  object  to  undertake  the  ascent.  In  spring  only  experienced 
mountaineers  should  attempt  the  ascent,  if  only  because  the  guides  some- 
times prove  quite  unequal  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  (in  any  case  a 
compass  should  not  be  forgotten).  A  moonlight  night  is  always  desirable, 
though  lanterns  may  be  used  in  case  of  need.  As  the  elements  are  very 
capricious  here ,  the  traveller  must  frequently  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of 
the  crater  only,  which,  however,  alone  repays  the  fatigue.  In  settled 
weather ,  when  the  smoke  ascends  calmly,  and  the  outline  of  the  moun* 
tain  is  clear,  a  fine  view  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  anticipated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smoke  is  driven  aside  by  the  wind  which  fre- 
quently prevails  on  the  summit,  the  prospect  is  partly,  ifnot  entirely  obscured. 

Gnioes  and  Mules.  A  Section  of  the  Italian  Aipine  (Suby  by  which 
guides  and  the  various  arrangements  for  the  ascent  of  Mt.  JStna  are 
superintended,  is  now  established  at  Catania  (office,  Via  Lincoln  197,  where 
information  is  most  courteously  supplied)).  It  has  granted  certificates  to 
a  number  of  guides,  who  wear  a  badge  with  the  initials  C.  A.  I.  and  a 
number,  and  are  provided  with  a  ^{tfrrstto  di  approvcuione*.  Only  these 
guides  should  be  employed ;  and  in  case  of  disputes  travellers  should  apply 
to  the  superintendent  of  guides  (C^opo  Outda,  p.  843)  or  to  the  director  of 
the  Alpine  Club  at  Catania.  There  are  several  places  on  the  skirts  of  Mt. 
iBtna  where  these  guides  may  be  obtained,  the  chief  of  which  is  at 
Nieoloti  (p.  846),  not  only  for  the  *grande  ascensione\  or  ascent  to  the 
summit,  Duf  also  for  a  visit  to  the  lava-stream  of  1886.  Others  are  «t 
Aan<la«jro(p.338),  for  the  craters  of  1874  and  1879,  and  for  the  N.  side 
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i;en«raUy4  £U»ne0villa  (ftJOS^  for  tlie  Hoi^te  Calv^rio,  the  Grotta  di  Seili, 
and  the  scene  of  the  srw.  eraptio^  of  1879, 

The  following  is  the  Tabxpp  of  the  Alpine  Clnb  (small  additional 
gratuity  customary). 

AacsHT  OF  Mt.  ^tna.  and  baetc,  from  Nicoloai.  CMd4  (OnUa)  12  ft.-. 
Apprentice  Quide  iAlHevo-Ouida)  9fr.  [The  ApprenHee  Ouides  are  thoroughly 
tnistworthy  and  efficient  young  men,  who  have  not  yet  received  a  guldens 
eertifieale.  They  are,  howerer,  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  aa  ascent 
except  as  the  assistant  of  a  regular  guide.)  The  guides  are  bound  to  carry, 
luggage  to  the  weight  of  17V2  lbs.,  or  11  lbs.  if  riding.  Porter  (to  carry 
40  lbs.)  10  fr.  Mule  (burden  not  to  exceed  220  lbs.)  11  nr.  The  CapoOuida 
decides  how  many  guides  or  mules  must  be  taken;  usnallir  under  Ikvourable 
eircumatances  one  guida  and  ope  or  mora  allievi  are  sufdcicmt  for  a  party 
of  travellers.  For  the  use  of  an  alpenstock  V^f'^i  V^ix  of  gloves  yttr.\  candles 
>/s  fr.  each  \  admission  to  the  Osservai&rio  or  Ceua  Inglese  costs  8  fr.,  for 
membeM  of  the  Alpine  Olub  or  of  tha  0.  A.  I.  4  fir. ;  watar  for  the  mules  at 
the  Casa  delBaseo.aOQ.  each.  ^  If  the  travaller  rida,  a  mule  (;lOfT.)must  alao 
be  provided  for  tne  guide,  which,  however,  can  also  carry  the  provisions, 
wraps,  etc.  Vo  mule  is  taken  for  an  ^Allievo-(3hiida\  Higher  charges  are 
made  for  the  deaeent  to  other  places,  or  for  the  ascent  from  Llngnaglotsa, 
Zafferana,  or  BtomcaviUa, 

Ascent  to  the  Honti  Rossi  {jo,  346).  Ouide  3  fr.,  Mule  2  fr.  -^  Asoskt 
TO  THE  HoNTB  Gekellaro  (p.  846).  €hi0e  7  fir.,  3Me  6  fr.  —  Rotjnd  Mts. 
GBHXLLAmo.    ChiMs  8  fr.,  1A*I<  6  fr. 

OaniafCB.  The  usual  charge  for  a  two -horse  carriage  to  Nleolosi, 
which  remains  there  during  the  night,  and  conveys  the  traveller  back  to 
Catania  next  day  vi&  Treettstagni^  is  28-80  fr.,  with  an  additional  gratuity 
of  3-5  fr.  (^tto  eompreso').  Oae*hona  cart.  15  fir.  and  2*8  fr.  gratuity.  Those 
who  walk  or  ride  to  l^icolosi  may  engage  a  carriage  for  the  return  only 
(with  one  horse  10,  with  two  15  tr.  and  1-2  fr.  fee).  (Carriage  of  course 
preferable  for  the  return  to  Catania  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  10-12  hrs., 
alttiough  the  charges  are  exorbitant.) 

Even  in  hot  weather  the  traveller  should  not  fUl  to  be  provided  with 
an  overcoat  or  plaid,  as  the  wind  on  the  mountain  is  often  bitterly  cold. 
In  winter  or  spring,  when  the  snow  is  still  unmelted.  a  veil  or  coloured 
spectacles  will  be  found  useful*  Large  spectacles  are  also  advantageous  in 
a  high  wind  as  a  protection  against  the  dust.  In  general  the  equipment 
for  alpine  asoents  suggests  what  is  necessary  here;  warm  glove«,  woollen 
stockinga,  and  strong  shoes  are  of  course  indispensable. 

Provisions  for  tw  ascent,  including  water,  had  better  be  in*ocured  at 
Kicoloai.  Suitable  basketf,  eentaining  strong  coffee  in  bottlea,  wine, 
bread,  ^old  meat,  and  salt,  mi^  be  ordered  at  the  hotels. 

J)|aUiloea«  From  Catania  to  ^icolosi  by  carriage  in  2Vs  brs.,  retun»ing 
in  IV4  hr. )  oa  foot  from  Bprgo  di  Catania,  to  which  point  driving  is  ad- 
visable (omnibus  10  c),  in  8i/t»  back  in  2  hrs.  Hule  from  Kicolosi  to  the 
Caaa  del  Bosco  S-S'/s  hra.^  thence  to  the  Osservatorio4-5  hrs. ;  on  foot  from 
Kicolosi  (not  advisable)  7-q  hrs.  (halts  not  included).  From  ikt  Osservatorio 
to  the  crater,  on  foot  only,  in  IVrl  Vi  b'*  \  ^^^  on  the  summit  and  descent 
to  tlie  Oaservatorio  2-2Vs  hra.^  thence  to  Kicolosi  4-5  hrs. 

Flan  of  Svsufaien.  In  winter  or  spring  travelleta  are  advised  to  drive 
in  the  afternoon  from  Catania  to  Kicolosi,  so  as  to  have  the  entive  night 
for  the  ascent,  Xujes  are  taken  only  to  the  snow -line,  generally  indeed 
only  to  the  Casa  del  Boaoo.  The  observatory  is  closed  at  this  season. 
The  summit  should  he  qnitted  for  the  return  before  the  sen  haa  melted 
the  anow  too  much.  -^  In  summer  and  autumn  the  ascent  is  usually  made 
as  follows:  —  Drive  from  Catania  to  Kicolosi  in  the  morning,  breakfast, 
and  start  again  at  10  a.m.,  reaching  the  Casa  del  Bosco  at  I.BO  pjn.|  rest 
here  for  1  hr*,  and  then .  ascend  te  the  Ossarvatorio,  where  the  guides 
usually  prepare  soup  f^ro^p,  Bug,  hroth)  from  meat  brought  for  the 
purpose.  Several  hours  of  repoae  are  enjoyed  here,  the  ascent  not  being 
resumed  till  2  or  2.80  a.m.,  and  the  summit  is  gained  at  8.15  ot  3.46  n.m. 
•^  The  guides  ahould  be  requited  to  observe  punetuaUy  the  preseiibed 
hours  of  starting ,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may  neither  arrive  too  late 
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Ai  tlid  OsMrv^itorio  nor  be  surpTised  by  the  sanrifie  before  reaching  tbe 
top.  Tbose  who  pass  the  night  in  Kicolosi  may  begin  the  ascent  about 
8  a.m.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to  start  from  ITieolosi  !n  the  afternoon, 
and  make  part  of  the  ascent  during  the  night. 

An  e^cceUeat  map  of  JStna  and  its  environs  was  published  by  Sartoritu 
von  Waltershawen  in  1848-5$  C-^tna^  Gottingen  and  Weimar^  2nd  edit.,  by 
LasaulXy  Leipzig,  1880). 

Honnt  JBtna  (10,835  ft.),  Italian  Ekna  and  Sldllaii  MongibeUo 
(from  'monte'  and  'jebel',  the  Arabic  for  mountain),  commonly  called 
^n  Monie\  is  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  highest 
mountain  In  Italy.  There  are  three  different  zones  of  vegetation  on 
the  slopes  of  JBtna.  The  first  extends  beyond  Nloolosi,  called  the 
Piemontese  or  ColtroaUiy  and  yielding  the  usual  Sicilian  products. 
Up  to  a  height  of  1600  ft.  grow- large  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons ; 
higher  up  the  vine  predominates,  being  occasionally  seen  at  a 
height  of  3600  ft.  The  next  zone  Is  the  Boscosa  or  Nwnorosei, 
extending!:  to  6900  ft.  and  subdivided  Into  two  regions.  The  lower 
of  these  (2^00-4200  ft.)  Is  clothed  chiefly  with  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
above  which  are  copper-beeches  (Fagas  silvatlca)  and  birches 
(Betnla  alba  and  Betula  Etnensls).  On  the  N.E.  side,  at  a  height 
of  6700  ft.,  are  extensive  forests  of  Larloio  pines  (Plnus  Lariclo, 
SicU.  zapplnu),  the  only  lofty  coniferous  trees  among  the  forests 
of  Mt.  iGtna.  In  the  highest  zone,  the  Begione  Deaeriay  from 
6900  ft.  to  the  summit,  the  vegetation  Is  of  a  most  stunted  descrip- 
tion. Even  at  a  height  of  6200  ft.  the  beeches  become  dwarfed. 
Ovdng  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  frequent  changes  In  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  no  Alpine  flora  can  exist  here,  but  there  Is  a  narrow 
zone  of  sub-Alpine  shrubs,  most  of  which  occur  also  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  wooded  region.  About  forty  species  of  plants  only  are 
found  here,  among  which  are  the  barberry,  Juniper,  Ylola  gracilis, 
and  Saponaria  depressa.  Within  the  last  2000  ft.  five  phanerogam- 
ous species  only  flourish :  Seneclo  Etnensls,  Anthemis  Etnensls, 
Robertsla  taraxacoldes  (these  three  peculiar  to  iEtna),  Tanacetum 
vulgare,  and  Astragalus  Slculus,  which  last  grows  in  tufts  of  3-4  ft. 
In  diameter.  The  Seneclo  Etnensls  is  found  as  high  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  crater,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Osservatorio. 
Not  a  trace  of  animal  life  can  bO  detected  on  the  higher  portion 
oi  the  mountain.  The  black  silent  waste,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, produces  an  Impression  seldom  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  It.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  wolves,  as 
well  as  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  few  wild  boars,  are  the  usual  ob- 
jects of  the  chase.  JStna  Is  clothed  with  flourteen  different 
forests,  whieh,  however,  present  no  definite  tine  of  demarcation. 
Ferns  (espeelally  the  Pteris  aquillna)  frequently  take  the  place 
of  underwood.  The  densest  forests  are  the  Bo$ehi  della  Cerrila 
and  di  Linguaglosaa  on  the  N.E.  side,  which,  however,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  eruption  of  1865.  As  lately  as  the  16th  cent. 
Impenetrable  forests  extended  from  the  summit  down  to  tbe 
vallly  of  the  Alcantara,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  extols  the  beauty  of 
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the  groves  of  plane-trees.  Aboiit  tlie  )>eg;inning  of  last  century  up- 
wards of  one-third  of  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily  was  atiU  oyergrown 
with  forest. 

Ebuptions.  iStna  has  been  known  as  a  voloano  Arom  the 
earliest  ages.  At  one  time  the  mountain  has  been  represented  as 
the  prison  of  the  giant  Encelados  or  Typhcsus,  at  another  as  the 
forge  of  Vulcan.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Qreek  mar- 
iners' traditions  in  Homer  do  not  allude  to  its  volcanic  character. 
Pindar,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  an  eruption  of  B.G.  476,  and  a 
violent  outbreak  in  prehistoric  times  made  the  Sicanians  abandon 
the  district.  About  eighty  eruptions  fall  within  the  limits  of  history. 
The  most  violent  were  those  of  B.C.  396,  126,  and  122,  and  A.D. 
1169,  1329,  1537,  and  1669.  The  last  of  these,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  all,  has  been  described  by  the  naturalist  Borelli. 
On  that  occasion  the  Monti.  Rossi  were  formed,  27,000  persons 
were  deprived  of  all  shelter,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  the 
rapidly  descending  streams  of  lava.  In  1693  an  eruption  was 
accompanied  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  partially  or  totally 
destroyed  forty  towns,  and  caused  a  loss  of  60-100,000  lives.  An 
eruption  took  place  in  1755,  the  year  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  others  in  1766  and  1792.  The  last  has  been  described 
by  Ferrara.  In  the  present  century  there  have  been  nineteen  erup- 
tions, an  average  of  one  every  four  or  Ave  years.  The  most  violent 
were  those  of  1S12,  1819,  1843,  1852,  and  1865.  The  first  of 
these  lasted  six  weeks  and  the  second  two  months ;  the  three  last- 
mentioned  were  especially  active  at  Bronte  ^  Zctfferana^  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mte.  Frumento  to  the  N.E.  of  the  principal  crater  respect- 
ively. The  eruption  of  1865  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  village  otLaMacchia.  JEtan  has  again  been  in 
eruption  in  1868,  1869,  1874, 1879,  1883,  1886,  and  1892. 

The  most  violent  recent  eruptions  were  those  of  1879  and  1886. 
The  former  (26th  May  to  6th  June,  1879)  occurred  on  the  N<  slope,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  simultaneous  out- 
break of  lava  on  the  W.S.W.  of  the  crater,  which,  however,  ceased 
flowing  at  a  height  of  6500  ft.  On  the  N.N.E.  side  the  lava  first 
appeared  in  the  crater  of  1874,  near  Monte  Grigio.  Here,  at  a  height 
of  4705  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  formed  a  new  crater,  which  Prof. 
Silvestri,  who  witnessed  its  formation,  has  named  Monte  Umieiio- 
Margherita,  The  lava  poured  forth  in  large  masses  from  an  opening 
at  the  foot  of  this  elevation.  Its  descent  was  at  first  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  ft.  per  minute,  afterwards  3-6  ft.  per  minute,  and  finally 
30-40  ft.  per  hour.  In  its  course  it  devastated  a  large  tract  of  culti- 
vated ground  (valued  at  upwards  of  20,0002.),  crossed  the  road 
from  Linguaglossa  to  Bandazzo  (p.  334),  and  did  not  cease  to  flow 
till  it  had  almost  reached  the  river  Alcantara.  The  superficial  area 
of  this  stream  of  lava  amounts  to  2,720,000  sq.  yds.,  while  that 
on  the  S.W.  side  covers  135,000  sq.  yds.  only. 
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The  eruption  of  1886  was  tlureatened  since  1883.  On  22nd  Maioh 
of  that  year,  earthquakes  and  loud  reports  were  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  flssore  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  to  the  £.  of 
MofUe  Coneilio  (marked  *Co*  on  our  map).   No  farther  effects  were 
obserred,  and  although  Prof.  Silyestri  prophesied  another  outbreak 
on  the  same  spot,  the  Toloano  remained  comparatively  quiescent 
for  three  years.    On  18th  May  1886,  however,  the  large  central 
crater  resumed  activity  and  emitted  dense  clouds  of  steam  and 
showers  of  ashes.    Early  the  next  morning  a  violent  earthquake 
was  felt  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  crater,  about 
4660  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  was  formed  to  the  N.E.  of  Monte  Con- 
eilio, about  Ay 4  M.  above  Nieolosi,   from  the  summit  of  which 
steam,  molten  stone,  and  ashes  were  hurled,  amid  crashes  and 
reports  Uke  thunder.  From  the  S.  base  of  this  new  hill,  now  known 
as  Monie  GemeUaro  (*Qe'  on  our  map),  molten  lava  poured  down 
the  mountain,  at  the  rate  of  160-190  ft.  per  hour.  The  fury  of  the 
eruption  reached  its  height  on  21st  May.  The  lava  continued  to  flow 
in  the  direction  of  Nieolosi,  the  tenor-stricken  inhabitants  of  which 
bore  the  pictures  of  the  saints  from  the  churches  in  a  supplicatory 
procession  to  the  so-called  Altarelli,  a  building  dedicated  to  the 
patron-saints  of  the  village,  and  situated  about  1  M.  above  it  on  a 
small  eminence.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  bishop  of  Catania 
solemnly  displayed  the  Veil  of  St.  Agata.    Three  days  later  the 
lava -stream  reached  the  Altarelll,  but  divided  at  the  eminence 
and  gradually  slackened  its  speed.    Another  stream ,  however,  on 
the  £.  side  of  Monte  Rosso,  made  straight  for  Nieolosi.  At  midday 
on  31st  May,  the  prefect  ordered  the  village  to  be  evacuated ,  and 
guarded  the  approach  to  it  with  soldiers.     On  3rd  June,  how- 
ever ,   the  lava  ceased  flowing,  vrlthin  370  yds.  of  the  first  hou- 
ses, and  next  day  the  eruption  ended  with  another  earthquake. 
This  eruption,  though  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  century,  was 
less  important  than  those  of  1865,  1852,  and  1843.   The  length  of 
the  lava-stream  is  about  4  M.,  it  covers  an  area  of  more. than  1000 
acres  and  destroyed  vineyards  and  cultivated  lands  to  the  value  of 
50,000i.  An  eruption  of  some  violence  occnrred  In  July-Sept.  1892. 
**A8CBNT.  We  quit  Catania  by  the  long  Strada  Etnea,  and  pass 
a  long  succession  of  country-residences.    If  time  permits,  the  tra- 
veller should  visit  the  park  of  the  Marchese  S.Giuliano,  at  Lieaiia, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  ^e  road.   By  the  Barriers  the  road  divides, 
that  to  Nieolosi  leading  to  the  left,   between  the  two  obelisks. 
The  ascent  becomes  more  rapid;    Oravina  is  passed,   then  Maa- 
ealueia  (3000  inhab.),  and  farther  on  Torre  di  Qrifo  (TorreJi/b, 
1750  ft.).    Between  this  and  Nieolosi  we  traverse  the  barren  sur- 
face of  the  lava^stream  of  1537.    The  rounded  and  at  places  tree- 
like bushes  of  broom  (Genista  £tnen8is)here  form  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  scene.    To  the  right  of  the  road,  about  1/2  M.  from  Nieolosi, 
Is  the  crater  called  the  Orotta  del  Bove^  which  may  be  visited  in 
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pAuing  (no  path,  thiongk  a  doorway  in  a  wall).   To  ike  left  tower 
tk«  reddlah  eoats  of  tiie  Jtfonti  Jiof «i  (tee  bekm). 

Vieeloei  (3985  ft. ;  ^H6ta  dctt'  Eti^  kept  by  MazttgHa,  mod- 
erate, basket  of  proylBiona  fbr  lt/2  day,  7  fr.  eadk  peieon;  Aik,  ^ 
Trattoria  Uotim,  well  tpoken  of,  Urlfl^pricee),  a  yillaga  with  2700 
Ink  ab.,  9  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Catania,  is  the  nsnal  starting-pointfor 
an  ascent  of  Mt.  i£tna.  The  trayeUer  shonld  at  once  apply  to  the 
*0apo-0aida',  In  the  l7/)leto  delU  Ouide,  and  make  the  needftil 
arrangements  with  him  (oomp.  p.  841),  Those  who  intend  to 
sleep  at  Nloolosi  shonld  arrive  in  time  to  make  an  exonrsion  to 
the  Henti  Bossi,  the  so-ealled  FraMli  (BllOft.,  in  2«3hra.,  there 
and  bask ;  gnide,  not  indispensable  for  experts,  see  p.  842)  the 
tame  afternoon.  Beyond  Micolosi  we  skirt  tke  cemetery  to  the  light, 
after  a  few  min.  enter  a  garden  on  the  right,  climb  the  low  laya^wall, 
and  ascend,  at  ilrst  In  the  depression  between  ^e  peaks,  to  the 
summit  on  the  left.  The  top  commands  a  fine  tIow,  especially  of  the 
IsTa-fleld  of  1886. — A  yisit  to  the  MomU  GemeUofo  (p.  846)  reqvfcrw 
nearly  a  day.  The  best  route  passes  the  Monte  Arse,  where  there  is 
a  cistern  containing  water  in  the  house  of  Sign.  Anteri.  To  the  fbot 
of  the  crater,  a  ride  of  5  hrs. ;  the  cone  must  be  ascended  on  foot. 

On  the  way  to  iBtna  we  pass  the  country-houses  of  Sign.  Bmno 
and  Sign.  Bonanno,  skirt  the  Monti  Rossi  to  the  W. ,  and  then 
cross  part  of  the  laya-stieam  of  1886.  In  3*872  his.  we  reach  the 
Casa  del  Boseo  (4215  it.),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monte  Binaui. 
Near  it  good  drinking-water  is  to  be  had,  of  which  the  guides 
carry  away  a  supply.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  other  housee, 
including  one  belonging  to  the  Duke  Alba  in  a  chestnut -plant-* 
stion.  The  path  winds  through  a  hollow  between  smaller  extinct 
volcanoes,  until,  about  6900  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  enters  the 
Repione  Deteria,  The  ascent  is  at  first  gradual.  To  the  right  is 
seen  the  MonktgnuoUt  (8670  ft.),  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Sarra 
del  SolfUd&j  below  which  to  the  S.  are  hollows  filled  with  8n«w 
To  the  N.  this  ridge  descends  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of 
2-3000  ft.  to  the  Yalle  del  Bove,  round  which  the  traveller 
proceeds  by  the  Piano  del  Lof^o,  after  a  short  but  precipitous 
part  of  the  ascent.  As  we  approach  the  ONervatorio  (or  Caaa 
InffleBe;  9600  ft.),  the  mules  begin  to  show  signs  of  fstigue  and 
impatience  to  reach  their  destination.  This  house,  wMch  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  climber  of  i£tna,  was  erected  by  order  of 
several  English  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  eentury  during 
the  occupation  of  Sicily.  After  having  stood  for  fifty  years,  during 
which  it  had  been  maintained  chiefly  by  the  hrotiiers  ^emettoro 
of  Nieolosi,  the  hut  was  repaired  in  1862,  and  mote  recently  it 
was  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club.  Com-> 
plaints,  however,  have  been  made  of  the  want  of  cleanliness.  The 
ObHfvMof^j  for  astronomical  and  meteorological  pmposee,  was 
opened  in  1887  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof .  Taeehinl. 
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We  now  beg^n  the  Moent  of  the  eiater,  the  most  laborious  portion 
of  the  expedition.  The  height  ippeam  Ineonslderable,  but  nearly 
iOQO  ft.  haT9  ttill  to  be  ascended.  The  walking  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ociie,  on  ashes  yielding  at  erery  step,  is  uneomfortable. 
Wlien  the  ftrm  rock  is  reached,  the  aseent  becomes  easier. 

In  1  hr.  we  attain  the  brink  of  the  Gnter,  the  form  of 
which  undergoes  constant  alteration.  At  one  time  it  consists  of 
a  single  profound  abyss,  %-9  M.  in  ciroumference,  at  another  it 
is  divided  by  a  barrier  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only  emits 
smoke.  The  summit  itself  is  usually  altered  by  every  eruption. 
In  1861,  it  was  on  the  E.  side,  in  1864  on  the  W.,  and  even 
ancient  writers  expressed  their  belief  that  the  crater  sank  to  some 
extent  after  every  eruption. 

After  a  short  pause  the  highest  peak  (10,835  ft.)  is  easily  ascend- 
ed ,  as  the  surface  is  soft.  From  this  spot  the  Sunsisb,  a  spectacle 
of  indescribable  grandeur,  should  be  witnessed.  The  summit  is 
ilhimlBed  by  the  morning  twilight  whilst  all  below  is  enveloped 
in  profound  obscurity.  The  sun  still  reposes  in  the  sea,  which 
ooeasienally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  bank  of  clouds, 
the  horizon  being  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  spectator 
would  expect.  For  some  time  purple  clouds  have  indicated 
the  point  where  the  sun  is  about  to  appear.  Suddenly  a  ray 
of  light  flits  across  the  surface  of  the  water,  gradually  changing 
to  a  golden  streak,  the  lower  part  of  which  shimmers  in 
an  intense  purple  as  it  widens.  The  beaming  disc  then  slowly 
emerges.  The  mountains  of  Calabria  still  cast  their  long  shadows 
on  the  sea;  the  top  of  uStna  alone  is  bathed  in  sunshine.  The 
light  gradually  descends  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  dark  riolet  shadow  which  the  vast  pyramid  casts  over  Sicily 
to  the  W.  deepens.  The  outlines  of  the  cone  and  its  summit  are 
distinctly  recognised,  forming  a  colossal  isosceles  triangle  on  the 
surface  of  the  island.  After  i/4  hr.  the  sublime  spectacle  is 
over,  and  the  flood  of  light  destroys  the  effect  produced  by  the 
shadows.  The  deep  valleys  and  the  precipitous  coast  alone  remain 
for  a  time  in  obscurity,  being  shaded  by  the  loftier  mountains. 
As  the  sun  continues  to  ascend,  new  points  heoome  visible. 
The  spectator  stands  at  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  Q60  M.  in 
diameter  and  800  H.  in  circumference.  Towards  the  N.E.  is  the 
peninsula  of  Calabria,  above  which  masses  of  clouds  frequently 
hover  on  the  N,,  giviof  it  the  appearance  of  an  iaUnd.  The  Faro 
of  Messina  (the  town  not  visiblej  lies  at  our  feet,  the  Neptunian 
Mts.  appear  like  inslgniflcant  hiUa,  and  the  Nebrode  only  a 
degree  higher.  The  Pizzo  di  Palermo,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Madonie  range  to  the  WJ^.W.,  and  the  Pizze  of  Corleone  and 
Caminarata  to  the  W.  are  the  only  conspicuous  points.  In 
winter,  wken  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  elesT,  the  motion  of 
the  waves  on  the  shores  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  distinguish- 
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able.  The  coast  of  AMca,  being  below  the  horizon,  cannot 
possibly  be  visible,  notwithstanding  the  assnrances  of  the  guides. 
Malta,  howeyer,  may  be  distinguished.  The  greater  part  of  the  £. 
coast  of  the  island  is  visible ;  the  Lipari  islands  appear  to  greet 
their  majestic  sovereign  with  their  columns  of  smoke;  the  pro- 
montory of  Milazzo  extends  far  into  the  sea;  and  numerous  other 
points,  which  cannot  be  enumerated,  are  descried. 

After  a  walk  round  the  crater  (which,  however,  is  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  smoke  in  a  high  wind ,  eomp.  p.  341),  we 
descend  rapidly  to  the  Osservatorio  and  remount  our  mules.  In 
descending,  we  make  a  slight  digression  towards  the  E.  in  order  to 
approach  the  upper  margin  of  the  Yalle  del  Bove^  a  black,  desolate 
gulf,  3  M.  in  width,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  perpendionlar  diffs, 
2000-4000  ft.  in  height  (left  Serra  deUe  Concaaxt,  right  Sena  del 
8olfixio)y  and  opening  towards  the  £.  only.  Geologically  this  basin 
is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  ^tna,  as  its  S.W.  angle,  the  so- 
called  Balso  di  Trifoglietto,  where  the  descent  is  steepest  and  most 
precipitous,  was  very  probably  the  original  crater  of  the  mountain. 
—  The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  direct  the  guides  to  conduct 
him  to  the  two  regular  cones  whence  an  eruption  in  1852  proceeded. 

Oeologlsta  may  make  the  fatiguing  descent  to  Ze^erana  (poor  aocom- 
modation  at  Francesca  Barbara'^s)  in  order  to  view  the  immense  lava-streams 
(see  p.  344)  in  the  Valle  del  Bove;  a  visit  there  and  back  from  Catania 
takes  li/s  day. 

From  the  upper  margin  of  the  Yalle  del  Bove  we  ride  to 
the  Torre  del  Filosofo  (9570  ft.),  the  traditional  observatory  of 
Empedodes,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  a  voluntary  death  in 
the  crater.  According  to  others  it  was  used  as  a  watch-tower 
in  ancient  times*  As  the  building  is  obviously  of  Roman  con- 
struction, it  was  possibly  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian's  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  witness  the  sunrise.  The 
descent  now  recommences;  the  steeper  portions  are  more  easily  and 
safely  traversed  on  foot.  Before  reaching  the  plain  of  Nicolosi,  we 
see  the  convent  of  8,  Nicola  d^ Arena  to  the  left,  where  the  Ben- 
edictines of  Catania  used  to  celebrate  their  vintage-festival.  It  was 
founded  in  1156  by  Simon,  Count  of  Policastro»  nephew  of  Boger  I. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Catania,  the  traveller  may  prefer  to 
proceed  from  Nicolosi  viH  Fedara  and  Viagrande  to  AeireaU,  (p.  332), 
and  thence  by  the  high-road  to  Oiardini  (p.  326). 

38.   From  Catania  to  Syracuse. 

54  M.  Railway,  three  trains  daily  in  3V4  hrs.  ( fares  9  fr.  85,  6  fp. 
90,  4  fr.  45  c).  —  Stbahboat  twice  weekly  in  4  hrs.  j  from  Syracuse  to 
Ualta,  see  p.  876. 

The  railway  intersects  the  Piano  di  CSafanto,  the  Campi  Lae- 

strygoniif    which  Cicero    extols  as  the   'uberrima   pan  Sieilie*, 

and  which  ace  still  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  island.    To  the 

right  lies  the  town  of  Misterbianeo  (j^,  336). 


i 
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5  M*  Bicoeea,  junction  for  Girgenti  and  Palenno  (R.  29).  10 M. 
PasmMarUno.  T)ieiX9iaetoBBBst\i9  8irMto(8ymaethu9)^  and  beyond 
it  the  Oumalunga.  Lower  down,  these  streams  unite  to  form  the 
Qkirretta.  In  winter  the  whole  plain  is  frequently  under  water, 
and  the  high-road  impassable.  Malaria  prevails  in  the  lower  parts 
in  summer.  The  railway  traverses  the  hilly  ground.  Tunnel.  16  M* 

Valsavoku 

A  Bbahgh  Railway  rans  bence  to  Beordia^  8>/s  M.,  in  40  min.  (fiares 
1  fr.  60.  1  fr.  15,  75  c).  6  M.  Leone^  from  which  a  diligence  plies  to  Galta- 
girone  (p.  302).   8i/s  V.  Scordia  is  noted  for  its  fine  oranges. 

The  train  now  appioaohes  the  Lago  di  Lentini,  frequented  by 
innumerable  waterfowl  in  winter.  This  lake,  the  largest  in  Sicily, 
did  not  exist  in  ancient  times.  It  is  usually  swollen  in  winter, 
while  in  summer  its  exhalations  poison  the  atmosphere  (Lentini  is 
therefore  to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place).  Its  circumference 
varies  from  9^2  to  12 Y2  M.,  according  to  the  height  of  the  water. 

18  M.  Lentini.    The  town  is  about  3  M.  from  the  station. 

Lentini  {Albergo  CtnfraU,  with  trattoria,  Well  spoken  of),  a  town  with 
11,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Leontinoiy  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily,  was  founded  in  B.C.  729  by  colonists  from  Nazos  under  Theocles,  sim* 
ultaneously  with  Catana.  A  century  later  the  transition  from  oligarchy  to 
democracy  was  succeeded  by  ttie  establishment  of  a  tyranny  by  Panaetius, 
who  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  tyrant  in  Sicily.  After  another  century 
the  town  succumbed  to  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  thus  became  subject 
to  the  tyrants  Gelon.  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse.  It  afterwards 
regained  its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued  by  Syracuse,  and  to  some 
extent  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Athens.  Gorgias,  tiie  great  orator  and  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  Leontinoi  (480-380),  and  it  was  by  his  persuasive  eloquence) 
as  is  well  known,  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Sicilians.  After  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war,  Leontinoi 
continued  subject  to  Syracuse ;  but  Timoleon  at  length  expelled  the  tyrant 
Hicetas  and  restored  its  independence.  In  the  3rd  cent,  it  came  into 
the  power  of  Hiero  II.,  whose  successor  Hieronymus  lost  his  life  here. 
Polybius,  who  records  this  event,  at  the  same  time  describes  the  situation 
of  the  town.  It  appears  to  have  Iain  to  the  S.W.  of  the  present  town, 
and  not  where  topographers  usually  place  it.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
of  little  importance.  The  Saracens  gained  possession  of  it  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  middle  ages  the  fortress  was  besieged  several  times,  and 
bravely  defended.  The  town  and  castle  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1693. 

A  road  ascends  in  long  windings  from  Lentini  to  CarltuUni^  a  poor 
town  with  5500  inhab..  founded  by  Charles  V.  (whence  the  name). 

From  Lentini,  or  irom  Augusta,  a  visit  mav  be  paid  to  the  tomb-ca- 
verns of  Pantaliea^  to  the  K.  of  Palazzolo  (p.  306)  \  carriage  there  and  back 
in  one  day  25  fr. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  £.  towards  the  coast,  following  the 
valley  of  the  8.  Leonardo  (the  Terms  of  the  ancients),  which  it 
afterwards  crosses.  This  river,  now  an  insignificant  stream  in 
a  shallow  valley  bounded  by  limestone  hills,  was  down  to  the 
12th  cent,  navigable  for  sea^going  vessels  as  far  as  Lentini. 

24  M.  Agnone,  To  the  left  the  so-called  Pantano,  a  marshy 
pond,  become^  visible.  31  M.  BmcoU.  The  line  skirts  the  lofty  coast. 
Large  salt-works  are  passed.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Poreari  (the  an- 
cient Pantaeyaa)^  which  here  breaks  its  way  through  the  hills,  lay 
TroUlon,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily. 
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35V2  BC.  Augiurtm  a  f<»rtifl«d  supoit  witii  11,900  inhab.,  was 
founded  by  Fredariok  II.  in  1232^  and  peopled  Mttk  the  Inhabiteatt 
of  Centttripe  (p.  301),  wbich  iras  dettroyed  in  1233*  It  Odcnpiei 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Xiphonia.  The  town  was  oonquored  and 
destroyed  several  times  in  the  middle  t^ies.  In  1676  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  and  Duquesne  h^ie  defeated  De  Ruyter,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  at  Syracuse  (see  p.  354).  In  1693  the  town  was  seyersly 
damaged  by  the  earth(^uak4. 

The  railway  follows  the  coast.  The  Megarecm  Bay  of  antiquity, 
extending  from  the  Capo  S,  Croee,  £.  of  Augusta,  to  the  Capo  8,  Pa- 
nagia  near  Syracuse,  was  formerly  bordered  with  a  number  of  towns. 
Here  from  N.  to  S.  liif  Xiphonia^  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  Alabon,  Me-^ 
gara  Hyblsa,  which  was  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Alean" 
tara  and  8.  Ousmano^  was  founded  in  728  by  colonists  from  Megara 
near  Athens,  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Gelon,  but  re-erected  af- 
ter the  Athenian  and  Syracusan  war  as  an  outlying  fort  of  Syracuse. 

39  M.  LumidoTQ,  On  the  hills  to  the  right  lies  the  small  town 
of  Afeitiit,  where  the  Hyblmin  honey,  to  highly  extolled  by  ^e  poets, 
was  produced.  0&  Ist  and  2nd  May  a  vast  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembles at  Melllli  to  offer  thanks  to  St.  Sebastian  for  the  miraoulous 
cures  effected  by  him^  and  to  celebrate  his  festival. 

44  M.  JPrioto;  the  village  lies  to  the  right.     To  the  left  is 

the  peninsula  of  MagnUi^  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 

isthmus.     This  was  the  peninsula  of  Thapnu^   well  known  in 

connection  with  the  Athenian  campaign.   The  Athenian  fleet  lay  to 

the  N.  of  the  isthmus.    Salt-works  are  now  situated  here. 

About  U/t  X.  from  Priolo  standi  th«  *T0rre  4«l  JiarmUo\  probably 
the  remftias  of  a  tomb,  bat  cottmooly  reputed  to  be  a  trophy  erected  here 
by  U arcellus  on  the  site  of  his  oamp  after  the  eonqueat  Of  ^yraouae* 

The  ttain  now  skirts  the  Trogiluij  the  bay  where  the  fleet 
of  Marcellus  lay,  and  approaches  the  terraoe  which  extended  from 
the  Belvedere  to  Oapo  S.  Panagia  and  bore  the  N.  Dionysian  town" 
wall  of  the  Achtadina.  It  crosses  the  wall  near  the  Tyclie  quarter 
of  the  town,  runs  eastwards  to  Capo  8,  Panagia^  and  Anally  skirts 
the  precipitous  E.  margin  of  the  bate,  rocky  plateau.  50  M.  8,  Pa- 
nagia. Passing  the  (r.)  Capuchin  Monastery  with  its  Latomia,  we 
at  length  reach  — 

54  M.  Stat.  Siraciua,  ^/^  M.  from  the  town  (one-horse  carriage 
90  c,  two*horse  1  fir.  20  o. ;  at  night  1  fr.  40  or  1  fif.  70  o.). 


39«   Syntouse. 

EoteLi  (bai^ln  advisable;  elettris  light  at  all).  Hdtit  DKstiTRANGBAs 
Caba.  Politi,  Piasfea  Kizza  (PI.  0,  4),  with  baths,  & ,  L.,  dt  A.  2V«>l^/e,  B. 
11/4,  d^).  3,  D.  4Vt  (both  iacl.  wlme),  nens.  742  (tor  itay  of  6  days  or 
more),  omn.  1  fr. ;  Vittobia  (PI.  bj  B,  3),  Via  Mirabella  32,  in  the  town, 
Without  view,  newlv  fitted  up,  B.,  L.,  tt  A.  SVs,  &•  1*  d^j.  2),  D.  5  (both 
inel.  wine),  pens.  10,  omn.  i  (t.  (new  building  on  the  Harlna  pfopoted)t 
RojiA^  VU  Roma  11  (PI.  C,  4),  B.,  L.,AA.  i«/4'3,  d*Sj.  2V4,  D.  4Vt,  pens". 
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5-7  (ftll  tD0l»  wiBe)t  omA.  1  Ir.,  waUy  well  spokea  of c  A&bsboo  dbi.  Solb, 
Gone  Viit.  Bmanutle^  n««r  tlie  quay,  S.,  L.,  A  ▲.  lVr2>/t|  d^}.  3,  D.  3V« 
Cboth  incl.  wine),  pent.  6Vs«  oma.  1  fr.,  medioere. 

BfMteanuftts.  Jloma,  see  p.  360 ;  Trattoria  4*i  PUmonUu,  oppoaite  the 
Crooe  di  Saroia  C9£6.  -^  J/tMcoto,  AmareaOs  I»9ia  Biaaeo^  and  otker  Syra- 
CQsan  winei  may  be  procured.  Among  the  favourite  varietiee  of  fish  are 
the  JUvttt9  GMTge,  but  delicate),  SalamoMy  J)eatM  (ao  called  from  ito  large 
teeth),  and  IkUamiitc  (resembling  salmon). 

Oafi.  *Cr#c«  di  JSavoiay  Piazaa  del  Duomo.  —  Xear  the  piaaza  is  a 
Clubj  well  snppjied  with  Italian  newspapers  (visitors  readily  admitted). 

Oaba.  Prom  the  station  to  the  town,  see  p.  860.  ^  Drive  in  the  town, 
with  one  horse  60  c.,  with  two  horses  80  c. ;  at  night  1  fV.  or  i  fr.  80  c.  — 
Per  hour  iVt  or  3  fr.,  at  night  3  or  3Vs  fr.  •,  each  additional  hal^hotlr  60 
or  80  c,  and  80  c.  or  1  fe.  Oarriages  may  eenerally  be  hired  at  a  lower 
rate  in  the  Piasza  del  Duomo  ^  at  the  hotels,  double  flare  is  charged.  — 
Luggage  20  c.,  if  over  a  hundredweight  40  e. 

Ghiides  (fee  8-10  fr.  for  a  whole  day).  8ta*at&ft  /b<tM,  Michel  Angtlo 
Politi  (speaks  a  little  French),  Cfabrieh  Vatro,  Albergo  Vittoria,  FeUoB  7a- 
{et*^,  Strada  Besalibera  14  (speaks  English,  French,  etc.),  Richard  Zunke^  etc. 

Donkey*,  about  8  fr.  per  day. 

Beata.  To  the  Cyane  (p.  S64)  6-8  fr. ;  to  the  month  of  the  Anapo  only, 
lVr3  fr.  ~  The  boatmen  here  are  generally  less  extortionate  in  their 
demands  than  those  in  other  parts  Of  Italy.  To  or  from  the  steamboats 
t/s  fr.  for  each  person.  Ferry  from  the  town  to  the  Sicilian  coast  (Pokbo 
aegli  Ingegneri)  or  across  the  Amail  harbour  to  the  K.,  10  c.  \  pedestrians 
thus  effect  a  considerable  saving. 

Steambeata  of  the  FlcHo-Rftbattino  C».  on  Tnes.  and  Frid.  at  8  a.m. 
to  Catania,  Kessina,  and  Palermo  \  on  Mon.  at  11  p.m.  to  Terranova ,  Li- 
cata (Girgenti ,  Sciacca,  Trapani,  and  Palermo  (see  p.  376).  On  Sun. 
and  wed.  at  9.80  p.m.  and  11  p.m.  to  Malta  (see  p.  876). 

Pett  and  Telegraph  OfAee,  Via  iLoma.  —  Diligence  to  PalacaoiO)  see 
p.  807. 

Britith  YieeoOonavl.    Sig,  Nitola  Bftani, 

ATTBAOttoira.  If  the  traveller  has  one  day  only  at  his  disposal ,  he 
should  devote  but  a  few  hours  to  the  modern  town,  and  the  fest  of  the 
day  to  the  ancient  city  \  and  he  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Oreek  theatre 
at  sunset.  The  chief  points  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  visited  by  carriage 
in  8-4  hrs.,  if  Fort  Enryelns  and  Telegrafb  be  omitted.  —  Two  days  at 
least  should,  however,  be  devoted  to  Syracuse  if  possible,  and  ilk  this  case 
an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  valley  of  the  Anapo.  There  are  many 
pleasant  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and 
the  following  directions  the  most  interesting  points  may  be  found  without 
a  guide.  Bread  and  cheese  and  also  good  wine  are  obtained  in  the  nu- 
merous osterie,  and  the  traveller  may  supplement  these  by  carrying  with 
him  some  eggs  or  cold  meat. 

Syracuse^  which  was  in  ancient  timos  the  mott  important  town 
in  Sicily,  tnd  indeed  the  moit  Important  of  all  the  Hellenic  citieft, 
now  contains  23,600  Inhab.  only.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  close 
to  the  coast,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop,  but  its  trade 
il  unimportant.  The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Porto 
OtantU ,  the  entrance  to  which  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
island  and  the  opposite  promontory  of  Ma$8olivieri ,  the  ancient 
PUmmyrkmy  is  1900  yds.  in  width.  The  N.  bay  Is  named  the 
Small  Harbour,  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Syracuse  contained 
no  fewer  than  500,000  inhab.,  and  it  ei^tended  over  a  large  tract 
of  the  lofty  coast  to  the  N.W.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  SlMly,  its  natural  beauties  vying  with  Its  great  classical 
attractions. 
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Spraeuse  was  founded  in  734  by  Corinthians  nndar  Arehita  on  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  where  a  Ph<Bnician  settlement  had  probably  been  established 
at  an  earher  period.  The  Sikelian  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  con* 
dition  of  serfs,  and  compelled  to  cultiyate  the  soil.  The  government  was 
conducted  by  the  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  tiie  founders,  who  were 
called  Oamores.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  colony  rapidly 
rose  to  prosperity,  and  within  70  years  after  its  establishment  founded 
Acrse  (Palazzolo)  and  Henna  (Gastrogiovanni),  and  20  years  later  Gasmenae. 
(It  is  probable,  however,  that  Henna  was  of  later  origin.)  Camarina 
was  founded  in  G99.  The  final  issue  of  the  contests  carried  on  with 
varying  success  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  was,  that  Oelon  in  485 
extended  his  supremacy  from  Gtela  to  Syracuse,  to  which  he  transferred 
his  residence.  He  contributed  in  every  respect  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  city,  and,  after  he  had  in  conjunction  with  Theron  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480,  the  golden  era  of  the  Chreek  supremacy 
in  Sicily  began.  During  a  long  series  of  years  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
island  were  now  interwoven  with  those  of  Syracuse.  Gelon,  who  reigned 
for  seven  years  only,  was,  after  his  death  in  478,  revered  as  a  demigod 
and  the  ^second  founder  of  the  city\ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero  I.  whose  rule  was  characterised 
by  the  same  energy  and  good  fortune.  He  defeated  the  formidable  Etruscans 
(p.  108)  near  Cunue;  and  at  his  court  ^tehyltu,  Findar^  Bimonidet^ 
Epieharmut^  Sophron^  and  Baeehjflidet  flourished.  After  a  reign  of  11  years 
only  he  was  succeeded  by  Thr€upbuiiu,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers. 

Notwithstanding  his  army  of  15,000  mercenaries,  Thrasybulus  was 
banished  from  the  city  in  the  year  of  his  accession  (467),  and  a  Democracy 
was  established.  In  the  confucts  with  the  Sikelian  prince  Ducetius  and 
the  Acragantines  the  army  of  Syracuse  maintained  its  superiority,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  city  gradually  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  island. 

Syracuse  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Egestans.  In  B.C.  415  they  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  of  134  triremes  to  Sicily  under  Nieitu  and  iMUMchut ,  hoping 
to  conquer  the  island  and  thus  extend  their  supremacy  over  the  western 
Mediterranean.  At  first  the  Athenians  were  successful,  especially  in  the 
summer  of  414  when  they  stormed  the  loftily  situated  Epipolse,  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  the  city  with  a  double  wall,  extending  from  the 
Trogilus  to  the  great  harbour.  The  beleaguered  city  was  on  the  point 
of  capitulating  when  the  Spartan  Oplipput^  who  had  landed  on  the  H.  side 
of  the  island  with  a  small  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the  Athenian  wall.  With 
his  aid  the  citizens  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  Phmmifrium,  the  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  harlK>ur  opposite 
Ortygia,  and  then  occupied  by  Kicias.  Once  more,  indeed,  the  nautical 
skill  of  the  Athenians  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Syracusan  fleet  ofi"  the 
harbour,  and  they  erected  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  of  La  Oalera 
below  Plemmyrium*,  but  this  was  their  last  success.  In  another  naval 
battle  the  Syracusans  were  victorious ,  while  the  prospects  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  but  temporarily  improved  by  the  arrival  of  Demoithettet  with 
auxiliaries.  A  desperate  attempt  made  by  the  latter  by  night  to  capture 
the  heights  of  Epipolse,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  Syracusan  intrenchments 
which  confined  the  Athenians  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Harbour,  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Disease  broke  out  among  the  Athenians, 
and  their  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  dissensions  among  their  generals. 
The  retreat  was  finally  determined  on,  but  was  frustrated  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  (27th  Aug.  413)  and  by  the  superstition  of  Kicias.  The  Syra- 
cusans then  resolved  to  endeavour  to  annihilate  their  enemy.  They 
were  again  victorious  in  a  naval  battle,  and  enclosed  their  harbour  by 
a  series  of  vessels,  anchored  and  connected  by  chains  across  the  entnince, 
8  stadia  in  width.  The  decisive  encounter  now  approached.  The  two 
land-armies  were  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  hkihour  and  stimulated 
the  combatants  by  loud  shouts,  whilst  the  fluctuating  tide  of  success 
elicited  alternate  expressions  of  joy  and  grief,  which  have  been  so 
graphically   described    by    Thucydides    as    resembling   the   surging  of    a 
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dramatic  chorus.  The  AthenianB  were  overpowered.  On  the  following 
day  the  crews  refused  to  attempt  again  to  force  a  passage,  and  on  the 
third  day  the  retreat  was  commenced  by  land  in  the  direction  of  the 
interior  of  the  island.  To  the  W.  of  Floridia^  however,  the  pass  was 
obstructed  (comp.  p.  807),  and  the  ill-fated  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
return  to  the  coast.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans. 
Demosthenes  with  6000  men  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  after  a 
fearful  struggle  on  the  AsinaniSy  near  Koto,  Nicias  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Few  escaped.  The  generals  were  executed,  and  the  prisoners 
languished  for  eight  months  in  the  Latomise,  after  which  the  survivors 
were  sold  as  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  said  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  their  skill  in  reciting  the  verses  of 
Euripides.  Thus  was  the  power  of  mighty  Athens  shattered  against 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  never  again  to  recover  its  ancient  prestige ;  and 
Thucydides  justly  observes  that  ^this  event  was  the  most  important  which 
befel  the  Greeks  during  this  war  (the  Peloponnesian),  or  indeed  in  any 
others  in  Oreek  history  which  are  known  to  us.** 

A  few  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  these  extremities 
the  Carthaginians  overran  the  island.  This  new  and  imminent  danger  was 
the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  Diony»iu»  /.,  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  with  great  ability  from  406  to  367.  Himilco,  who  besieged  the 
city  from  the  Plemmyrium  and  the  Olympieum,  was  fortunately  driven 
away  by  a  pestilence  in  396.  Dionysius  then  chastised  the  allies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fortified,  extended,  and  greatly  embellished  the  city. 
His  sway  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Greecia,  and  his 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself  was  so  great  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time  next  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

His  son  Dionpsius  II.  possessed  the  vices  without  the  virtues  of  his 
father.  In  356  he  was  banished  by  his  uncle  Diouy  and  again,  on  his  return 
to  the  city  after  the  assassination  of  Dion,  by  Timoleon  in  343.  The  latter 
re-established  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  colonists  from  Greece. 
After  his  death  in  33o,  however,  the  independence  of  the  Syracusans  again 
began  to  decline. 

In  317  the  tyrant  Agaihoele*  from  Thermee  (Termini)  usurped  the 
supreme;^power,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  (by  poison)  in  288.  He  was  a 
talented  monarch,  but  a  characteristic  example  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  Greeks  of  his  time  —  cruel,  faithless,  and  full  of  fantastic  schemes. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  besieging  Carthage,  Hamilcar  attacked  Syracuse 
(310),  but  unsuccessfully.  The  sway  of  Agathocles  extended  to  Lower  Italy 
also.  On  his  death  the  republican  form  of  government  was  re-established, 
but  in  288  Hicetas  usurped  the  tyranny,  and  was  assassinated  in  279.  His 
murderers  invited  Pyrrhus  ofEpirus,  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  from  Italy, 
who  arrived  in  278  and  conquered  nearly  the  whole  island.  He  gave  dissatis- 
faction, however,  to  the  Syracusans,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  276. 

On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  general  Hiero  II.  became  king,  and 
under  him  Syracuse  enjoyed  its  last  period  of  prosperity  (275-216).  Theo- 
erittUy  the  father  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  Archimedes  ^  the  mathematician, 
were  among  the  eminent  men  who  lived  at  his  court.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  wrest  Messana  from  the  Mamertines,  who  threw  themselves 
upon  the  protection  of  Rome.  In  the  First  Punic  War,  which  then  ensued, 
Iliero  at  first  took  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  afterwards  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  whose  faithful  ally  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Under  the  auspices  of  Hiero  was  constructed  a  magnificent 
and  famous  vessel  which  has  been  described  by  Athenseus. 

Hieronymus^  Hiero's  successor,  allied  himself  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  after  his  assassination  the  city  was  held  by  Carthaginian  agents.  It 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Marcellu*  in  214-212 ,  and  was  defended  against 
his  attacks  on  the  N.  and  from  the  sea  by  the  celebrated  Archimedes. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  some  of  the  bravest  Romans  scaled 
the  walls  of  Tyche  (by  the  Trogilus  harbour)  and,  proceeding  along  the 
summit,  captured  Hexapylon^  which  had  been  erected  by  Dionysius.  Tyche^ 
NeapoliSy  and  the  Epipolae  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harcellus,  but  the 
island  and  the  Achradina  were  not  yet  overcome.    Whilst  he  was  attack- 
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ing  the  Aebradina  in  its  entire  length  on  the  W.  the  besieged  quitted  the 
island  in  order  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack.  This  contingency  was  anti- 
cipated by  a  traitor,  who  introduced  the  crew  of  a  Roman  vessel  into  the 
town  by  means  of  the  Arethnsa,  and  conducted  them  to  Achradina.  The 
city  was  plundered,  and  Archimedes  slain  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know 
him.  In  order  to  paralyse  the  city'^s  power  of  resistance,  Marcellns  caused 
the  island,  which  since  the  erection  of  Achradina  had  been  connected 
with  the  mainland,  to  be  again  separated,  and  united  with  it  by  a  bridge 
only,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  Syracusans  to  inhabit  it. 

After  the  enormous  booty,  cmnprising  Taluable  works  of  art,  had  been 
conveyed  to  Rome,  Syracuse  sank  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  provincial 
town.  Cicero,  indeed,  describes  it  as  the  ^largest  of  Ghreek,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  cities^  but  this  was  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  testimony 
of  earlier  writers  in  happier  days.  It  was  so  reduced  by  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Octavian  tnat  the  latter,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
it  necessary  to  re-people  it  ¥dth  a  new  colony.  The  Apostle  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and,  although  he  did  not 
found  a  Christian  community  there,  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  toadition,  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  sent  St.  Marcian  hither  from  Antioch  in  the  year  44,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  Christianity. 

Belisarius  took  Syracuse  in  S65  and  made  It  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  under  Constcmtius,  in  668-668,  it  was  even  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  It  was  conquered  in  878  by  the  Saracens  and  in  1065 
by  the  Normans,  but  remained  at  this  period  of  no  importance.  —  Here 
in  1676,  after  the  battle  of  Agosta,  the  celebrated  naval  hero  2>s  Rupter  died 
(p.  850). 

In  1837  the  Neapolitan  government  transferred  the  prefecture  from 
Syracuse  to  Noto.  In  1865,  however,  the  city  was  again  raised  to  the 
rank  of  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  it  now  begins  to  recover  a  little 
of  its  ancient  importance. 

A  few  only  of  the  attractions  of  Syracnse  lie  within  the  modern 

town,  most  of  them  being  situated  on  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  N.W., 

the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

I.  Modern  Syracuse. 

Cathedral  (Temple  of  Minerva)  y  Afuscum,  Arethusaf  Temple  of  Diana, 

The  present  town,  as  already  stated,  occupies  the  island  of 
Ortygiaj  which  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  town,  which  is  now  lighted  by  electricity,  is  closely  and 
irregularly  built.  It  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  two  somewhat  wind- 
ing main  streets,  intersected  by  a  third,  the  Corso  Yittorio  Eman- 
uele,  formerly  called  the  Via  Maestranza.  The  cathedral-square  ad- 
joins the  Via  Gavour,  the  westernmost  of  the  two  long  streets. 

The  Cathedral  CP1.5;  B,3)  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Doric  temple, 
the  columns  of  which  with  their  capitals  and  the  entablature  with 
its  trlglyphs  are  still  seen  projecting  from  the  N.  side  of  the  church. 
The  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  on  a  basement  of  three  steps, 
about  61  yds.  in  length,  and  24  yds.  in  width.  Of  the  thirty-six 
columns  eleven  are  still  visible  on  the  N.  and  eight  on  the  S.  side. 
They  are  28  ft.  in  height  and  6V2  ft.  in  thickness.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  deity  the  temple  was  dedicated,  but  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Arethusa,  it  was  perhaps  a  temple  of  Diana.  Local  tradition 
calls  it  a  Temple  of  Minerva;   but  the  temple   of  that  goddess. 
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described  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches  against  Yerres  as  a  sumptuous 
edifice  containing  the  most  costly  treasures,  is  supposed  by  several 
authorities  to  have  stood  at  the  S*E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
tnterior  of  the  cathedral  is  of  no  great  interest.  The  pilasters  sep- 
arating the  naye  from  the  aisles  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  font,  formerly  in  S.  Giovanni  (p.  362],  con- 
sists of  an  antique  marble  basin  with  traces  of  a  Greek  inscription, 
supported  by  bronze  lions. 

The  *Mu8eiun  (beside  PI.  14 ;  B,  3),  situated  nearly  opposite 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  is  open  daily  12-3,  Sun.  12-2. 
The  collection,  which  is  admirably  arranged,  has  recently  been  cour 
siderably  extended.   The  director  Is  Commend,  Fr,  8.  Cavallari, 

GsoUHD  Floor.  To  the  right:  Christian  inscriptions;  Sarcophagus 
of  Valerias  found  in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Giovanni  and  dating  from  the 
5th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  centre,  Byzantine  capital.  —  In  the  adjoining  room, 
medieeval  objects  and  Renaissance  works;  by  the  left  wall,  Statue  of  the 
Madonna  (about  1600).  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  Renaissance  sarcophagus, 
with  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased,  from  ^,  Doxqco^co  (1^).  — 
To  the  left:  Room  I.  Inscriptions,  etc.  Room  II.  Gaskets  for  ashes. 
Room  III.  Architectural  fragments,  including  a  lion^s  head  &8  gargoyle  and 
a  fine  Corinthian  capital,  with  traces  of  painting..  Room  IV.  Romian  por- 
trait-statues;  fine  view  from  the  balcony.  The  small  room  to  the  left  of 
Room  IV.  contains  a  *Statue  of  FsntM  Anadyomtnt^  with  a  dolphin  by 
her  side,  found  by  March.  Landolina  in  the  Bonavia  garden  in  1804,  pre- 
served almost  entire  except  the  head.  —  On  the  right  side  of  the  central 
hall,  Greek  sculptures :  opposite  the  entrance,  very  antique  and  much  da- 
maged Relief  from  Megara  Hyblsea,  representing  a  kneeling  warrior; 
*BtatueUe  of  a  Woman;  *Eead  of  Zetu;  Greek  tomb-relief  of  a  boy  and)  a 
man  Qower  half) ;  opposite  the  window,  altar  from  the  proscenium  of  the 
Greek  theatre ;  masks,  etc.  We  now  return  through  the  court  and  ascend 
to  the  — 

FiBST  Floos.  The  vestibule  contains  clay  vessels  of  the  pre-Qrecian 
period,  found  in  Sikelian  tombs.  —  Straight  on  is  a  room  with  some  very 
ancient  terracottas.  Li  Case  1.  Articles  found  atHegara  Hyblea;  in  Case  2, 
beautiful  *  Female  Heads  from  Syracuse  and  Acree,  resembling  Tanagra 
figures ;  by  the  window,  to  the  right,  bronee  utensils  and  weapons  ;  straight 
on,  to  the  left,  glass  and  heads  of  Medusa  in  terracotta ;  to  the  ri^t, 
bronze  objects.  —  To  the  right  of  this  room  ia  the  director's  residence. — 
To  the  left,  valuable  collection  of  Greek  vases  (especially  Corinthian  vases 
from  Acrae,  Ortyeia,  Lentini,  Camerina,  Fusco,  and  Megara  HyblKa)  and 
lamps.  —  An  adjoining  room  (usually  locked ;  key  kept  by  the  director) 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  *- Greek  Coine^  chiefly  from  Syracuse;  and 
a  few  paintings,  including  a  Madonna  by  Antonello  Panormita  (1497). 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Library  (PI.  8)  with  9000  vols, 
and  a  few  MSS.,  open  10-12. 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  Maniaci  leads 
in  3  min.  to  the  celebrated Poontain  of  Arethnsa  (PI.  B,  4, 5),  which 
has  recently  been  enclosed  in  a  semicircular  basin,  adorned  with 
papyrus  plants.  The  nymph  Arethusa,  pursued  hither  from  Ells 
by  the  river  -  god  Alpheus ,  is  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
by  Diana  into  this  fountain.  The  water  is  now  salt,  the  result  of 
an  earthquake.  The  railing  is  opened,  if  desired,  by  the  custodian 
(20-30  c).  —  l\iQPa89tggiaiaArtiu8a  (PI.  A,  3, 4)  affords  a  pleasant 
walk  and  a  view  of  the  harbour  and  Mt.  i£tna. 

23* 
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The  ruins  of  a  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (PL  15;  B,  1)  in  the 
Vico  di  8,  Paolo  are  more  probably  those  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  This 
very  remarkable  Greek  temple,  the  front  part  of  which  recent  ex- 
cavations have  brought  to  light,  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  of  un- 
usual length,  and  must  have  been  flanked  by  at  least^nineteen  col- 
umns on  each  side.  A  very  early  inscription  on  the  highest  step  of 
the  basement,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  and  its  dedication  to  Apollo,  whose 
name  it  contains. 

The  other  antiquities  in  the  town  (remains  of  baths,  etc.)  are 
of  inferior  interest.  Among  the  numerous  remains  of  mediaBval 
architecture,  ih.»*Pala%zo  Montalto  (PI.  10;  B,  2)  deserves  mention. 
—  Above  the  Porta  Marina  are  ornaments  in  the  Saracenic  style. 

II.  Ancient  Syracuse. 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  arrange  hig'visit  as  follows.  Drive 
in  the  morning  to  Fort  Euryelus  (p.  360 ;  one-horse  carr.  about  2V2  f'- 
bargaia  advisable)  or  to  Belvedere  (p.  860^  3  fr.),  where  the  carriage  is 
dismissed.  Visit  the  Telegrafo  and  descend  in  1/2  hr.  to  Fort  Euryelus 
again.  Thence  by  a  path  following  the  ancient  aqueduct  (the  custodian 
will  show  the  beginning  of  the  path),  past  the  Latomia  dei  Filosofi,  to 
(IV2  hr.)  the  Neapolis,  the  inspection  of  which  should  begin ^at' the  Am- 
phitheatre (p.  358). 

Syracuse  was  the  largest  of  the  Hellenic  cities.  Strabo  states 
that  its  circumference  was  180  stadia  (20  M.).  It  consisted  of  five 
distinct  portions :  — 

1.  The  island  Ortygia  (p.  354),  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  town  on  the  precipitous  coast  to  the  N.  of  the  island, 
called  the  Achkadina  ,  one-half  being  situated  on  the  plateau  of 
limestone-rock,  the  other  half  between  the  latter  and  the  great  har- 
bour ,  excluding  a  small  portion  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  small  har- 
bour which  Dionysius  had  enclosed  with  a  lofty  wall  and  added  to 
the  island.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  Small  Harbour  (sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Marble  Harbour) ^  which  lay  between  the  wall 
and  the  island.  —  The  W.  wall  of  the  Achradina  (comp.  the 
Plan)  may  still  be  traced  by  the  remnants  which  extend  towards 
the  S.  from  the  tonnara  of  S.  Panagia.  Near  the  point  where  the 
roads  from  Noto  and  Floridia  converge,  the  wall  of  the  Achradina 
probably  abutted  on  the  Oreat  Harbour,  which  was  also  flanked 
with  quays.  Towards  the  sea  this  secure  part  of  the  town,  which 
could  never  be  reduced  by  violence,  was  defended  by  a  lofty  wall. 
Here  were  the  Market  ('Agora')  with  Colonnades,  the  Bouleuterion, 
where  the  national  assemblies  were  held,  the  Pentapylon  and  the 
Prytaneum.  The  latter  lay  opposite  to  the  island,  to  the  right  of 
the  present  road  to  Catania  (see  p.  358),  where  the  Timoleonteumj 
a  gymnasium  with  colonnades,  containing  the  tomb  of  Timoleon, 
also  rose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  equal  certainty  the  limits  of  the 
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parts  of  the  city  which  lay  to  theW.  of  the  Achradina,  on  the  plateau, 
which  contracts  as  it  ascends  towards  the  Epipolae  or  fortress, 

3.  Tychb  y  on  the  N.  side ,  deriyed  its  name  from  a  temple  of 
Fortune. 

4.  Nbapolis,  situated  to  the  S. ,  on  the  terrace  above  the  great 
harbour,  and  which  during  the  Roman  period  descended  to  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Floridia ,  was  named  T«- 
menites  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege.  Here  are  situated  the 
Oreek  Theatre ,  the  so-called  Ara ,  the  Roman  Amphitheatfe ,  the 
Palaestra  in  the  garden  of  Bufardeci ,  the  Latomie  del  Paradiso 
and  of  8.  Venera,  and  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

5.  The  Epipol^  ,  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  formed  the  W. 
angle  of  the  trilateral  plateau,  and  was  so  named  by  the  Syracusans, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides ,  from  being  on  the  top  of  or 
above  (Greek  ^iriiroX'^c)  the  rest  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  siege  this  point  was  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  city, 
although  not  left  unguarded.  The  Athenians  took  it  by  surprise,  con- 
structed Labdalonj  an  intrenchment  on  the  N.  side,  and  intended 
to  erect  a  wall  extending  from  the  harbour  Trogilus  in  a  curve  round 
Achradina,  Tyche,  and  the  Temenites  to  the  great  harbour.  Gylip- 
pus,  however,  by  the  construction  of  a  cross-wall,  rendered  the  un- 
dertaking useless,  just  as  it  was  approaching  completion. 

The  merit  of  surrounding  these  four  districts  by  a  City-wall^ 
constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  is  due  to  Dionysius  I.  The  N. 
portion  was  probably  erected  about  402.  Within  twenty  days,  it  is 
said,  60,000  workmen  with  6000  yoke  of  oxen  constructed  30  sta- 
dia (372  ^0  ®^  *^®  wall,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  the 
year  385. 

The  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  could  not  have  been  covered  with 
houses,  but  every  trace  of  buildings  having  completely  disappeared ,  the 
only  clue  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ground  was  so  occupied  consists  of  the 
number  of  wells  which  still  exist.  Two  vast  Aqueduct*  supplied  the  city, 
one  of  which  was  fed,  high  among  the  mountains,  by  the  Buttigliaraj  an 
affluent  of  the  Anapus,  whence  it  conveyed  the  water  by  subterranean 
channels,  several  miles  long,  up  to  the  level  of  the  Epipolse.  It  is  there 
seen  flowing  near  the  summit  uncovered,  after  which  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  height  near  the  theatre,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  har- 
bour. The  other  aqueduct  descends  from  Monte  Crimitiy  the  Thymbris  of 
Theocritus,  and  also  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  Epipolee ,  after  which  it 
skirts  the  K.  city-wall,  sending  several  branches  southwards  to  the  Achra- 
dina. It  then  turns  to  the  S.  and  proceeds  along  the  coast.  The  course 
of  this  channel  is  traced  by  means  of  the  numerous  rectangular  apertures 
hewn  in  the  rocky  plateau,  in  which,  far  below,  flowing  water  is  detected. 
As  these  openings  (tpiragli)  do  not  occur  for  a  long  way  between  the 
Epipolse  and  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  we  may  assume  that  this  space 
was  uninhabited.  The  Athenians,  as  is  well  known,  cut  off  the  supply 
of  one  aqueduct. 

Grossing  the  fortifications  of  the  inner,  and  then  (7  min.)  those 
of  the  outer  town-gate,  we  come  in  5  min.  more  to  a  circular  space 
fiom  which  three  roads  diverge.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  Noto 
(p.  306) ;   that  in  a  straight  direction  is  the  Floridia  and  Palazzolo 
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road  (p.  306),  which  leads  to  the  railway-station  and  Fort  Eoryelus 
(compf.  p.  360).  The  road  to  the  right  forks  after  a  few  hundred 
paces,  the  right  and  narrower  branch  leading  to  the  Gappnecini 
(p.  362),  and  the  left  branch  to  Catania  (p.  336).  The  latter  divides 
the  ancient  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  on  the  E.  (right)  lies 
the  Aehtadina,  on  the  W.  (left)  NeapoUs  and  Epipolae,  to  the  N. 
Tyche.  Our  description  begins  with  the  more  important  and  inter- 
esting W.  half. 

In  the  Bufikrdeci  Oarden ,  near  the  railway-station ,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  palestra,  marked  ^Oinmuio  Romano^  on  the  Plan,  were  excavated 
in  1864.  Among  the  interesting  rains  are  fragments  of  a  handsome  en- 
tablature. Beyond  this  is  visible  the  wall- of  the  Roman  Neapolis,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  an  ancient  street  has  been  discovered. 


a.    Western  Portion. 

Amphitheatre.  Eaoatomb  Altar.  *Xatomie  del  Paradise  and  di  Sta.  Tenera. 

*Theatre.  Street  of  Tombs.  *Xaryelas. 

In  a  meadow ,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  right  of  the  above- 
named  circular  space  outside  the  fortifications,  we  observe  a  column, 
which  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  magnificent  ancient  forum 
(Agora),  Not  far  from  this  column  passes  the  road  to  Catania,  from 
which  the  road  to  the  Cappuccini  immediately  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  p.  361). 

The  Catania  road  then  crosses  the  railway  and  ascends  gradually. 
After  V2  M.,  at  the  point  where  we  observe  the  rose- window  of  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  (p.  362)  on  the  right,  our  road  is  crossed  by 
another.  Following  the  latter  to  the  left  we  reach  (5  min.)  a  small 
osteria  and  the  house  of  the  Custode  delle  Antichitii.  Adjacent  is 
a  Roman  reservoir.  The  services  of  the  custodian  are  necessary 
for  the  Latomfa  del  Paradiso  only,  but  he  also  accompanies  visitors 
to  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Greek  Theatre  (fee  y^i  fir.}. 

Opposite  the  custodian's  house  a  path  to  the  left  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Ai&phitlieatre ,  a  Roman  structure  of  the  period  of 
Augustus,  77  yds.  in  length  and  44  yds.  in  width,  and  apparently 
destitute  of  subterranean  chambers.  Numerous  blocks  of  marble 
from  the  ancient  parapet  lie  scattered  in  the  arena ,  some  of  them 
bearing  inscriptions  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  seats 
which  they  adjoined. 

About  150  paces  farther,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  the  (dosed) 
entrance  to  the  great  Altar  of  HUro  II,  It  is  related  of  that  mon- 
arch that  he  erected  an  altar,  a  stadium  (202  yds.)  in  length ;  and 
this  structure  is  probably  the  same,  being  215  yds.  in  lengUi  and 
25  yds.  in  width.  Here  probably  were  sacrificed  the  hecatombs  of 
450  oxen,  which  were  annually  offered  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus. 

Opposite  Is  the  entrance  (closed)  to  the  *LatMBladelPftMdiMf  an 
ancient  quarry  hewn  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  35-^5  yds.,  and  now 
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overgrown  with  the  most  luxuiiant  vegetation.  These  Utomfe, 
which  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Syracuse ,  yielded  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  city  was  bmlt.  Some  of  them  are  of  later  origin 
than  the  aqneduots.  They  were  also  used  as  burial-places,  and  they 
sometimes  formed  prisons  for  captive  enemies  who  were  compelled 
to  work  in  them.  On  some  of  the  isolated  masses  of  rock  traces  of 
the  guard-houses  of  the  sentries  axe  said  to  he  still  distinguishable 
(?).  Adjoining  the  Latomfa  del  Paradise  (entrance  to  the  left  of 
the  gate)  is  the  *Ear  of  Dionysiuty  so  named  since  the  16th  cent., 
a  grotto  hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S ,  210  ft. 
deep,  74  ft.  in  height,  and  1&-35  ft.  in  width,  contracting  towards 
the  summit,  and  possessing  a  very  remarkable  acoustic  peculiarity. 
The  slightest  sound  in  the  grotto  is  heard  by  persons  at  the  upper 
end ,  and  produces  a  strong  reverberation  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
related  of  Dionysius  that  he  constructed  prisons  with  such  acoustic 
properties  that  at  a  certain  point  he  could  detect  every  word  spoken 
in  them,  even  when  whispered  only,  and  this  grotto  has  been 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  one  of  these.  The  custodian  will  if  desired 
awaken  the  echoes  by  firing  a  pistol  (5  soldi).  The  shape  of  the 
grotto  is  evidently  due  to  the  rounding  of  the  adjoining  theatre. 
—  The  neighbouring  Latomia  di  Bta.  Yenara  has  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The  road  then  passes  under  the  modern  arches  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  leads  to  the  right,  past  an  osteria,  to  the  *GTe6k  Theatre.  This 
was  the  largest  Greek  structure  of  the  kind,  after  those  of  Miletus 
and  Megalopolis,  and  was  erected  in  the  5tii  cent.  B.C..  It  is  hewn 
in  the  rock  in  a  nearly  semicircular  form,  165  yds.  in  diameter. 
Distinct  traces  of  forty-six  tiers  of  seats  are  still  visible,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  fifteen  more  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  excavation.  The  nine  eunei  were  intersected  by 
a  broad  and  a  narrow  praecineUOy  on  the  former  of  which  are  seen 
various  Greek  inscriptions ,  recording  the  names  of  King  Hiero, 
the  Queens  Philistis  and  Nereis,  and  Zeus  Olympius,  after  whom 
the  different  compartments  were  respectively  named.  Philistis  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Hiero  II.,  and  Nereis  to  have 
been  his  daughter-in-law.  The  eleven  lower  rows  only  were  covered 
with  marble.  The  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  commands  a 
superb  **Vibw,  particularly  towards  sunset,  of  the  town,  the  harbour, 
the  promontory  of  Plemmyrium,  and  the  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Above  the  theatre  is  the  Nymphaeumy  a  grotto  into  which  two 
water-conduits  issue.  Epitaphs  were  formerly  inserted  in  tiie  sur- 
rounding walls.  To  the  N.  is  the  entrance  to  the  last  sinuosity  of 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (see  above). 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre  the  rock-hewn  Street  of  the 
Tombs  (Via  delle  Tombe)  ascends  to  the  left.  In  the  sides  are 
numerous  cavities  and  tomb-chambers,  all  of  which  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  contents  and  decorations.    This  route  brings  us 
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in  5  min.  to  the  summit  of  the  desolate  plateau,  which  the  ped- 
estrian may  traverse  to  (1  Y2-^hrs.)  FortEuryelus  (in  the  hot  season 
this  route  is  comfortable  only  early  in  the  morning).  We  follow  the 
broad  road  to  the  right,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  con- 
duit, and  soon  contracts.  To  the  left  we  enjoy  a  view  over  the  plain 
in  which  lay  the  Roman  Neapolis ,  with  the  sumptuous  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  erected  by  Gelon  in  480  with  the  proceeds 
of  spoil  taken  f^om  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  height  which  we 
now  traverse  were  situated  the  ancient  Neapolis  and  Temenites ; 
and  within  the  latter  stood  the  Temenos  of  Apollo,  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  which  Yerres  attempted  to  carry  off,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome  by  Tiberius.  On  the  right,  farther 
on ,  we  pass  the  Buffalaro  hill ,  from  the  quarries  of  which  Diony- 
siuB  procured  stone  for  the  city-wall.  It  was  here  that  the  tyrant 
is  said  to  have  confined  the  poet  and  philosopher  Philoxenus  for 
having  disparaged  his  verses  (thence  named  Latomia  del  FUo9ofo), 

The  Cabbiaob  Road  to  Fort  Euryelus  (carr.  see  p.  356J  may 
be  recommended  even  to  walkers  in  preference  to  the  route  just 
described.  It  coincides  at  first  with  the  road  to  Floridia.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  Greek  Theatre  by  carriage  must,  accordingly, 
return  to  the  circular  space  mentioned  at  p.  367. — Beyond  that  point 
(to  the  W.)  the  railway  from  Syracuse  toModica  crosses  the  road,  and 
farther  on  the  road  to  Canicattini  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  right  is 
the  new  cemetery,  in  which  a  wall,  19  ft.  thick,  has  been  exhumed, 
believed  by  Cavallari  to  be  a  portion  of  the  peribolos  of  the  temple 
of  Demeter.  About  1^/4  M.  beyond  the  circular  space  above-men- 
tioned the  road  to  the  Euryelus  quits  that  to  Floridia.  It  then  de- 
scribes a  circuit  by  the  mill  of  Sineechia,  and  approaches  the  fort 
from  the  W.  in  a  wide  bend  (short-cats  for  pedestrians). 

*Fort  Euryelus  (now  Galled  HfongibSUesi)  stands  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  ancient  city ,  at  the  point  where  the  N.  and  S. 
walls  erected  by  Dionysius  on  the  table-land  converged.  It  ter- 
minates towards  the  W.  in  four  massive  towers,  flanked  with 
two  deep  fosses  hewn  in  the  rook.  (The  custodian,  who  keeps  the 
key  of  the  gate ,  is  generally  on  the  spot.  Gentlemen ,  however, 
may  explore  the  diiferent  passages  without  assistance.)  From  the 
first  of  these  fosses  diverge  a  number  of  subterranean  outlets, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  forming  passages  accessible  to  in- 
fantry, and  even  cavalry,  communicating  vrlth  the  great  court  be- 
hind the  towers.  Another  subterranean  passage ,  lately  cleared  of 
rubbish,  leads  to  a  fort  situated  on  the  line  of  the  city-wall  farther 
N.  In  the  rocks  opposite  these  apertures  are  hollows  which  were 
probably  used  as  magazines.  Those  to  the  right  contain  inscrip- 
tions of  letters  or  numbers  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

About  1 Y2  ^>  farther  is  the  miserable  village  of  Belvedere  (poor 
osteria),  which  lies  on  the  narrow  W.  ridge  extending  Arom  the  hill 
of  the  EpipolsB  towards  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of 
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the  ancient  fortifications.  Beyond  the  village  rises  the  *Telegrafo 
(615  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  hill  crowned  with  a  conspicuous  telegraph 
hnilding  (ascent  to  the  roof  permitted ;  no  fee),  and  commanding  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  site  of  ancient  Syracuse.  The  view  to  the  N,, 
however,  is  still  finer:  to  the  left  rises  the  Mte.  Orimiti,  the  ancient 
Thymbris ,  on  which  one  of  the  old  aqueducts  takes  its  rise ;  then 
iEtna  in  the  distance ;  in  the  background  the  mountains  of  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  more  to  the  right  the  mountains  of  Calabria. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Epipols  is  bounded  by  the  remains  of  the 
WaU  of  Dionysius ,  which  active  walkers  and  climbers  may  follow. 
Numerous  fine  views  are  obtained  of  both  land  and  sea.  At  several 
points  we  encounter  solitary  olive-trees ,  in  the  shade  of  which  a 
pleasant  rest  may  be  enjoyed  on  one  of  the  massive  blocks  of  the 
old  wall.  Halfway  between  the  Euryelus  and  the  point  where  the 
road  to  Catania  intersects  the  city-wall  probably  stood  the  Athenian 
Fort  ofLahdalon(j^.  357).  In  the  valley  below,  probably  on  the  sea, 
lay  Leon ,  whence  the  Athenians  stormed  the  Epipolae.  —  Those 
who  drive  to  the  Enryelus  and  then  visit  the  wall  of  Dionysius 
should  order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Scala  Greca  (p.  363). 

b.    Eastern  Portion, 

S.  Lucia.    *Latoinia  de'  Cappaodni.    Villa  Landolina.    Latomia  Casale. 

*S.  Giovanni  and  tho  Oatacombs. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  city  consists  chiefly  of  the  Achradina, 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  on 
all  sides.  It  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Ortygia  by  the  Small 
Harbour,  which  Dionysius  formed  by  throwing  an  embankment 
across  the  open  sea,  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  which  was  capable 
of  being  closed. 

We  may  either  follow  the  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the 
Catania  road  near  the  solitary  column  already  mentioned  (oomp. 
p.  368),  or  we  may  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  crossing  the 
small  harbour  directly  from  the  town-gate  (25  c).  Those  who  follow 
the  road  will  pass  the  so-called  House  of  Agathocles,  a  Roman 
building  in  a  garden  to  the  left,  and  (V4  hr.  from  the  gate)  the 
landing-place  of  the  boats ,  where  remains  of  ancient  boat-houses 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  water. 

At  this  point  the  road  divides.  The  right^  branch  skirts  the 
coast,  crosses  the  railway-cutting  by  a  bridge,  and  leads  direct  to 
the  Capuchin  monastery  (25  mln.;  see  p.  362). 

The  left  braneb  crosses  the  railway  immediately,  turns  to  the  right, 
and  leads  towards  the  conspicuous  campanile  of  Sta.  Lucia,  a  church 
erected  in  the  11th  cent,  on  the  spot  where  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town 
is  said  to  have  safiered  martyrdom,  but  frequently  restored.  The  W.  Portal 
is  the  only  part  of  the  original  church  still  existing.  Over  the  high-altar, 
the  Entombment  of  the  saint  (quite  ruined),  ascribed  to  Caravaggio.  A 
passage  from  the  8.  transept  leads  past  an  entrance  to  the  catacombs  to 
a  Round  Churchy  partly  subterranean,  containing  a  statue  of  8.  Lucia,  of 
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the  school  of  Bernini.  —  To  the  left  of  the  church  a  road  leads  to  CSmin.) 
S.  OioTaoiBi  (see  below). 

Passing  to  the  right  of  S.  Lucia,  and  turning  to  the  right  again 
after  10  min.,  above  the  cypress-planted  modern  cemetery  (Hypo- 
geum;  in  and  near  wMch  extensive  foundations,  perhaps  of  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  have  been  recently  discovered),  we  reach  (5  min.) 
a.  suppressed  Ccijpuchin  Monastery,  now  a  farm.  The  neighhouring 
*Iiat<»ttia  de'  Cappnoeiiii  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  of 
these  ancient  quarries,  and  it  was  here  probably  that  the  7000 
captive  Athenians  languished.  A  monument  to  Mazzini  was  erected 
here  in  1880.  To  ohtain  admission  (20-30  c),  we  ring  the  heU  at 
the  house  to  the  left  of  the  monastery. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  but  after  5  min. ,  above  the  cemetery,  we 
go  straight  on  by  a  low  wall,  and  in  5  min.  more  reach  a  road  as- 
cending to  the  upper  Achradina.  Following  this  road  to  the  left  be- 
tween garden- walls  for  5  min.,  we  reach  the  Villa  Landolina  (last 
door  on  the  right),  the  property  of  Principe  Terlanl,  situated  in  a 
small  latomia,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  the  German  poet  A.  v.  PUt" 
ten  (d.  1835).  —  A  few  paces  farther  we  reach  a  road  coming  from 
S.  Lucia ;  we  follow  it  to  the  right,  and  turning  to  the  right  again 
after  3  min.  we  observe  the  facade  of  S.  Giovanni  before  us.  — Those 
who  do  not  visit  the  Villa  Landolina  cross  the  road  mentioned  above, 
which  ascends  to  the  Achradina,  and  go  straight  on.  On  the  right, 
after  5  min. ,  is  the  Latomia  Casale,  in  which  the  Marchese  Casale 
has  laid  out  a  flower-garden  (now  neglected).  — From  this  point  we 
observe  the  Catania  road,  and  to  the  left  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni. 

S.  Oiovanni  was  founded  in  1182,  but  afterwards  frequently 
restored,  so  that  parts  of  the  W.  fa^de,  remarkable  for  its  rose- 
window,  and  the  portal  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original  building. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the  church  to  the  Crypt  of  Si.  Mar- 
dan,  which  dates  from  the  4th  century.  This  lower  church,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Sicily, 
and  stood  in  connection  with  the  Catacombs.  On  each  side  is  an 
apse,  except  on  the  W.,  where  it  is  approached  by  steps.  It  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  St.  Marcian,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom, bound  to  one  of  the  granite  columns  now  placed  here.  On 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  old  frescoes. 

Near  S.  Giovanni  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  (enquire  for 
the  custodian  at  S.  Giovanni ;  fee  1  fr.).  —  The  *Cataoom]M  of 
Syracuse  are  among  the  most  imposing  burial-places  of  the  kind 
known.  The  part  usually  visited  extends  under  the  anterior  terrace 
of  the  Achradina  in  one  story,  which  has  been  partially  excavated 
for  a  distance  of  about  100  yds.  It  dates  from  the  4th  cent.  A.D., 
and  not  from  an  ante-Christian  period  as  sometimes  supposed.  The 
large  circular  chambers,  among  which  the  'Rotonda  d'Antiochia'  is 
the  most  notable,  are  a  peculiarity  of  these  catacombs.  Of  the 
mural  decorations  few  traces  are  now  left.     The  early-Christian 
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sarcophagas  in  the  Mnsenm  (p.  365)  was  fonnd  here  in  1872. 
—  The  npper  story  of  the  catacombs  in  the  adjacent  Vigna  Cassia 
was  also  constructed  in  the  4th  cent.,  but  the  lower  story,  to  which 
access  is  difficult,  is  earlier  and  seems  to  be  ve^  extensive.  Other 
early-Christian  tombs  hare  been  fonnd  between  S.  Lucia  and  the 
Latomia  de'  Cappucdni. 

The  Catania  road  passes  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  S. 
Giovanni ;  and  we  reach  it  at  the  point  where  the  above-mentioned 
path  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Greek  Theatre  diverges.  —  About 
5  min.  to  the  N.  of  that  point ,  to  the  left  of  the  road ,  are  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  Tknoleon  and  ArehimedtSj  with  late -Doric 
fk^ades,  and  arbitrarily  named.  The  tomb  of  Archimedes ,  which 
was  re-discovered  by  Cicero,  was  probably  outside  the  town. 

If  time  permits ,  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  follow  the 
Catania  road  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  intersects  the 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  Tyehe  quarter  and  descends  to  the  coast 
(Seala  Oreca),  4  M.  from  the  town-gate.  The  ♦View  thence  of  the 
sea  and  iGtna  is  one  of  the  finest  near  Syracuse.  —  We  may  then 
follow  the  hills  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  Tonnara  of  S.  Panagia, 
and  skirt  the  upper  margin  of  the  picturesque  gorge,  overgrown  with 
oleanders.  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  gorge  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Mt.  JEtndL,  We  then  return  along  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Aohradlna, 
the  fortifications  of  which  are  still  partly  traceable.    This  walk  (to 

the  Latomia  de'  Cappuccini)  takes  172'^  ^^' 

A  charming  Walk  is  aflRsrded  by  a  circuit  of  the  various  Latomie, 
looking  down  upon  them  firom  above.  We  begin  with  the  Latomia  de**  Cap- 
puccini, and  proceed  thence  to  the  Latomie  Casale,  S.  Venera  (Targia), 
Grreco ,  and  Paradiso.  An  interesting  view  of  the  Lat.  Targia  is  obtained 
from  a  modem  aqueduct,  on  which  we  may  walk.  For  this  excursion  a 
good  guide  (such  as  Salv.  PoUU)  is  requisite;  the  detour  by  S.  Giovanni 
may  be  avoided  by  traversing  the  Abela  property. 

When  the  sea  is  calm,  a  pleasant  ^Exoobsion  bt  Boat  (lVs-2  fr.)  may 
be  taken  to  the  caverns  in  the  coast  of  the  Achradina,  situated  beyond 
the  rocky  islets  of  the  J>U9  FraUlli,  between  the  small  harbour  and  the 
Capo  Panagia  (the  Cfrotta  di  Ifettuno  and  others). 

III.  The  Anapo,  Olympieum,  and  Cyane. 

This  excursion  takes  S-4  hrs.,  and  is  usually  made  in  a  boat  with 
three  rowers  (to  the  Cyane  Fountain  6-6  fr.  and  fee).  If  the  sea  is  rough, 
travellers  may  prefer  to  drive  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo.  The  trip  up 
the  river  is  pleasant,  but  very  troublesome  for  the  hoatmen  owing  to  its 
narrovmess  and  the  thickness  of  the  water-plants.  About  halfway  the 
railway  crosses  the  river.  Walkers  may  ascend  by  a  small  embankment 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapo,  and  then,  beyond  the  railway,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cyane  as  far  as  the  papyrus-plants,  but  the  spring 
itself,  on  account  of  its  marshy  environs  can  only  be  reached  by  boat. 
—  The  two  columns  of  the  Olympieum  (of  no  great  interest)  may  be  visit- 
ed either  in  going  or  returning.  The  hill  can  only  be  approached  on  the 
B.,  N.,  or  N.W.  side,  as  the  ground  on  the  other  sides  is  very  marshy. 

The  road  to  Noto,  which  leads  to  the  S.W.  of  the  circular  space 

mentioned  at  p.  357,  runs  at  first  within  a  short  distance  of  the 

shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  traversing  the  swamps  of  Syraeo  and 
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Lysimelia.  Beyond  the  2nd  kilomdtre-stone  (1^4  M.)  it  crosses 
the  Anapo  (Anapusjj  which  rises  on  the  hills  to  the  W.  and  falls 
into  the  haiboar  of  Syracuse  after  a  winding  course  of  about  16  M. 

On  a  height  (BO  ft.  aboye  the  sea),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of 
this  point,  not  far  horn,  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams, 
stands  a  conspicuoas  and  solitary  pair  of  columns.  A  rough 
road  leads  towards  them  from  the  Anapo  bridge  in  10  min., 
but  before  it  enters  a  hollow  we  take  a  footpath  to  the 
right.  These  very  mutilated  columns,  to  which  the  path  does  not 
lead  the  whole  way,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  fields ,  and  now 
form  the  sole  remains  of  the  famous  Olympieum;  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  dating  firom  the  earliest  Syracusan  period  (pe- 
ripteral hexastyle).  Qelon  provided  the  statue  of  Zeus,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  extolled  by  Cicero,  with  a  golden  robe  from  the  spoil 
of  Himera,  which  Dionysius  I.  removed  as  being  'too  cold  in  winter, 
and  too  heavy  for  summer\  —  As  this  was  a  point  of  strategic  im- 
portance, it  was  usually  made  the  basis  of  operations  when  the 
city  was  besieged.  In  493  Hippocrates  of  Gela  established  his  head- 
quarters here.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Athenian  siege  (415)  the 
Olympieum  was  taken  by  Nicias  by  a  coup-de-main ,  but  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  he  did  not  venture  to  take  possession  of 
the  treasures  it  contained.  At  a  later  period  the  Syracusans 
fortified  it  and  surrounded  it  with  a  small  fortified  town  (Po- 
lickne) ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Himilco  in  396  and  Hamilcar  in 
310  from  pitching  their  camps  here ;  and  in  213  Marcellus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  the  spot.  The  surrounding  marshes, 
however,  were  fraught  with  peril  to  the  besiegers.  Fine  *View  of 
Syracuse.  Near  the  Olympieum  were  situated  the  handsome  tombs 
of  Gelon  and  his  self-sacrificing  wife  Damarata. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Olympieum  stands  is  washed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Cyane  Brook^  the  upper  part  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  On  both  banks,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn,  rise  lofty  papyrus-plants,  some  of  them  20  ft. 
in  height,  planted  here  by  the  Arabs,  and  imparting  a  strange  and 
almost  tropical  character  to  the  scene.  The  stream  has  its  source 
in  the  Fonntain  of  Cyane,  the  'azure  spring',  into  which  the  nymph 
of  that  name,  was  metamorphosed  for  opposing  Pluto  when  he  was 
carrying  Proserpine  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Syracusans  used  to 
celebrate  an  annual  festival  here  in  honour  of  Proserpine.  The  dear 
spring,  which  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  bordered  with  papyrus,  is 
now  called  La  Pisma, 

From  Syracuse  to  Noto^  see  p.  806  ^  to  Floridia  and  PaieuMolo^  p.  90T. 
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Stoamboats  (SocietH  Florio-Rubattino).  1.  Fbom  Lbohobn.  a.  Every 
Frid.  at  midnight  to  Gagliari  in  32  hrs. ;  returning  from  Gagliari  on  Thurs. 
at  9  p.m.  b.  Every  Tues.  at  3  p.m.,  vift  Maddalena,  Capo  Figari,  and  the 
other  ports  on  the  E.  coast,  to  Gagliari  in  40  hrs.^  returning  from  Gagliari 
on  Mon.  at  8  a.m.  c.  Every  Thurs.  at  10  a.m.  via  Bastia  (Coraica),  jPorto 
Torres,  Alghero,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  W.  coast,  to  Gagliari,  arriving 
on  Mon.  afternoon^  returning  from  Gagliari  on  Thurs.  at  7  a.m.,  arriving 
in  Leghorn  on  Sun.  at  4  p.m.  d.  Every  Sun.  at  noon,  via'Caprig^lIi^da- 
lena,  and  Santa  Teresa,  to  Porto  Torres,  in  16  hrs. ;  returning  on  Wed.  at 
9  a.m.  —  2.  Fbom  GivitA  Veoohia  daily  at  4  p.m.  toGapoFigari  in  11  hrs. 
—  3.  Fbom  I^aples  to  Gagliari  every  Sat.  at  11  a.m.  in  27  hrs.;  return- 
ing on  Thurs.  at  noon.  —  4.  Fbom  Palebmo  to  Gagliari  weekly  (Sat.  at 
2  p.m.)  in  22  hrs. ;  returning  on  Thurs.  at  2  p.m.  —  5.  Fbom  Tdhib  to 
Gagliari  every  Wed,  at  1  a.m.  in  17  hrs.;  returning  on  Sun.  at 'J  p.m.  — 
A  steamer  also  plies  alone  the  £.  coast  between  Gagliari  and  Gapo  Figari 
every  Sun.  and  Sat.,  in  24  hrs. 

Geoobapht  and  Glimatb.  Sardinia  (Ital.  Sardegna^  Greek  Sardd)^ 
situated  between  38°  52'  and  41<^  16'  K.  latitude,  and  separated  from 
Gorsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  is,  next  to  Sicily,  the  largest  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  1^.  to  S.  is  174  M.,  its  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  70  M.,  area  9463  sq.  M.,  population  (in  1890)  726,500  souls. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  island  are  mountainous ;  tiie  only  extensive  plain 
is  that  which  lies  between  the  bays  of  Gagliari  and  Oristano.  The 
mountains,  corresponding  in  direction  with  those  of  Gorsica,  stretch  from 
N.  to  S. ;  their  chief  formation,  especially  in  the  N.  portion,  is  granite, 
next  to  which  are  tertiary  rocks,  here  and  there  broken  by  extinct  vol- 
canoes. The  central  part  of  the  island  is  much  less  elevated  than  Gorsica, 
but  of  considerably  greater  breadth.  Brttncu  Spina,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Qennargentu,  is  ^290  ft.  in  height.  There  are  no  rivers  of  importance 
in  the  island  \  the  largest  is  the  7tr«o,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Oristano  ■, 
the  Bosa  or  Temo  descends  to  the  W.  coast,  the  Coghinas  to  the  N.,  and  the 
Flumendota  to  the  E.  —  Sardinia  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller 
islands,  such  as  Asinara,  La  MaddaUna,  Caprera  (residence  of  Garibaldi), 
and  Tavolara  on  the  "S.,  and  S.  Antioco  and  S.  Pietro  on  the  S.W.  The 
coast  is  somewhat  monotonous  and  uninteresting;  the  finest  part  is  on 
the  S.  side,  where  the  Bay  of  Gagliari  is  situated.  Sardinia  was  once  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  but  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  has 
now  lost  all  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  uncultivated,  whilst  among  the  mountains  about  one-fifth  of  the  area 
is  clothed  with  forest.  Gattie,  oil  (chiefly  from  Bosa),  and  wine  are 
exported,  several  different  varieties  of  the  last  being  produced,  including 
a  white  wine  like  sherry.  The  chief  exports,  however,  are  the  products 
of  the  mines,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Monteveeehio  (lead),  MatUe- 
poni  (lead  and  zinc),  and  La  Duehesta  and  Buggeru  (cadmia),  the  united 
yield  of  which  amounts  to  about  80,000  tons  yearly.  Silver  is  produced  in 
Montenarba  (to  the  annual  value  of  upwards  of  IVs  million  francs),  and  anti- 
mony in  Su  Suergiv  (about  350-400  tons  yearly).  Most  of  the  mines  are  worked 
by  foreign  capitalists.  The  construction  of  railways  and  roads  is  being 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  has  already  caused  a  considerable  increase  of 
traffic.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  development  of  the  island  is  still 
too  recent  to  admit  of  comparison  with  the  mainland.  Then  the  malaria, 
or  Intemperie  as  it  is  called  here,  renders  the  island,  with  the  exception 
of  the  larger  towns,  uninhabitable  for  strangers  from  July  to  October. 
Fever,  which  prevails  principally  on  the  low  ground,  frequently  extends 
its  ravages  to  a  considerable  height,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mines 
are  deserted  during  the  period  above  mentioned.  The  natives,  however, 
appear  to  be  habituated  to  dangers  which  would  often  prove  fatal  to 
strangers.  The  principal  precaution  they  use  consists  in  wearing  fleeces, 
a  usual  costume  of  the  Sardinian  shepherds,  who,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  travellers,  present  the  appearance  of  being  closely  enveloped  in 
fur  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  July  sun. 
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Customs  and  Ghabagtbbisxics.  The  Sardinians,  who  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Corsicans,  and  probably  belong  to  the  Iberian  funily,  more 
resemble  the  Spaniards  than  the  Italians  in  character,  and  this  peculiarity 
was  doubtless  confirmed  by  the  long  duration  of  the  Spanish  supremacy. 
Their  demeanour  is  grave  and  dignified  compared  with  that  of  the  Tivacious 
Italians,  and  exhibits  a  frequent  tendency  to  melancholy.  The  national 
costume  is  gradually  becoming  less  common.  The  Sardinians  are  still 
noted  for  their  unwavering  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  their  chivalric  sense 
of  honour,  and  their  hospitality.  The  language  consists  of  a  number  of 
dialects,  differing  widely  in  many  of  their  roots ;  several  of  them  closely 
resemble  Spanish,  or  rather  Latin  (e.  g.  bona  dUs^  good  day).  Strangers 
will  generally  find  it  impossible  to  understand  or  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  the  country-people,  though  there  are  usually  some.^^who  speak 
Italian  in  each  Tillage. 

AirriQUiTiss.  The  antiquities  of  Sardinia  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
other  peculiarities  of  the  country.  Those  which  date  from  the  periods  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  supremacy  or  from  the  middle  ages  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Unusual  interest,  however,  attaches  to 
the  curious  relics  of  a  far  more  remote  and  even  pre-bistoric  epoch.  These 
are  the  so-celled  Nuraghi^  conical  monuments  with  truncated  summits,  30- 
60  ft.  in  height,  35-100  ft.  in  dismeter  at  the  base,  constructed  sometimes 
of  hewn,  and  sometimes  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  without  mortar.  They 
are  situated  either  on  isolated  eminences  among  the  mountains,  or  on  ar- 
tificial mounds  on  the  plains,  and  usually  occur  in  groups  varying  in 
number  firom  three  or  four  to  two  hundred.  They  generally  contain  two  (in 
some  rare  instances  three)  conically  vaulted  chambers,  one  above  the  other, 
and  a  spiral  staircase  constructed  in  the  thick  walls  ascends  to  the  upper 
stories.  Of  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  purpose 
served  by  these  enigmatical  structures,  the  most  prevalent  now  is  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  as  places  of  refuge  in 
case  of  hostile  attacks.  The  Giants'  Graves  (  Tumbat  de  <os  Oigantes )y' oblong 
piles  of  stones  3-6  ft  in  breadth  and  l&-d6  ft.  long,  are  believed  to  belong 
to  the  same  remote  period  and  to  be  really  monumental  tombs.  The  Perda* 
fitUu ,  or  Perdtu  lungas^  monuments  of  stone  corresponding  to  the  Celtic 
menhirs  and  dolmens,  are  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  Sardinia. 

TEAVXLj:.iHa.  >->  The  most  suitable  season  for  a  visit  to  Sardinia  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  after  which  dangerous  fevers 
are  very  prevalent  down  to  the  beginning  of  November.  Abou1|600  M.  of 
Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1882  (eomp.  the  Map),  of  which  235  M. 
were  narrow-gauge.  Duliobnobs  run  on  the  principal  high-roads  daily. 
The  vehicles  are  generally  similar  to  those  on  the  mainland,  but  are  some- 
times very  uncomfortable  two-wheeled  machines  called  SaUa^oti.  The  most 
interesting  points  in  the  island,  however,  can  only  be  reached  on  Hobsb- 
BAOK.  As  moreover  the  language  cannot  be  understood  except  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  the  services  of  a  guide  are  indispensable  ^  and 
the  traveller  is  recommended  to  secure  the  services  of  a  guide  (vianda$tU) 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  two  horses  for  the  whole  expedition. 
The  charges  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances;  e.g.  Uie  greater  or  less 
amount  of  field-labour  at  the  time,  and  therefore  vary  very  much.  The 
Inms  are  very  mediocre,  and  away  from  the  railways  are  sometimes'quite 
intolerable.  Letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sassari 
or  Cagliari  are  therefore  most  desirable;  and,  once  provided  with  these, 
the  stranger  will  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  otikiers  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  way  tiuough  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  Sardinian  hos- 
pitality is  remarkable  for  the  cordiality  and  courtesy  with  whi^  it  is 
accorded.  The  etiquette  of  the  household  of  his  host  may,  however,  fre- 
quently prove  irksome  to  the  weary  traveller,  who  will  sometimes  be  obliged 
to  wait  several  hours  before  he  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  unwonted 
appetite.  The  upper  classes  generally  dine  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  and 
sup  between  9  and  11.  Remuneration  for  hospitality  is  invariably  decUaed, 
but  a  liberal  fee  should  be  given  to  the  servants  (2-5  Cr.  per  day  according 
to  circumstances).  —  Public  security,  as  recent  occurrences  testify,  can- 
not be  everywhere  guaranteed. 
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HisTOBT.  Of  the  mor«  ciTilised  nationB  of  antiquity  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Sardinia.  The  roads  of  Garalis  (Cagliari)  and 
Solcis  (S.  Antioco)  afforded  shelter  to  the  Phoenician  ships  when  over- 
taken by  storms  on  their  way  to  Tarshish^  and  the  Carthaginians  ulti- 
mately subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  During  their  supremacy, 
and  even  during  that  of  their  successors  the  Romans,  the  interior  of 
the  island  preserved  its  independence  to  some  extent.  Traces  of  the 
Phoenician  epoch  are  recognisable  in  a  few  Punic  inscriptions  still  extant, 
and  in  the  scarabeei,  or  stones  cut  in  the  form  of  beetles  and  worn  in 
rings,  presenting  a  thoroughly  Oriental  appearance.  [The  innumerable 
little  distorted  figures  of  bronze ,  formerly  taken  for  Phcenician  idols,  are 
probably  forgeries.]  In  B.C.  238,  shortly  after  the  First  Punic  War,  Sardinia 
was  wrested  from  the  Carthagimians  by  the  Romans^  who  found  it  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  on  account  of  the  productiveness  of  its  fields  and  its 
mines.  Criminals  condemned  for  grave  offences,  and  subsequently  numerous 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  work  in  these  mines.  The  Romans  themselves 
shunned  the  island  as  being  unhealthy  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  whilst 
they  manifested  little  partiality  for  the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  natives,  which  neither  war  nor  persecution  could  entirely  extinguish. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  brought  to  Borne  and  sold  as  slaves 
at  a  merely  nominal  price,  for  even  during  servitude  they  maintained 
their  indomitable  character  and  formed  no  very  desirable  acquisition  to 
their  purchasers  (whence  the  Roman  expression  Sardi  venales^  ^as  cheap 
as  a  Sardinian'*). 

In  458  the  Vandals  made  an  expedition  against  Sardinia  from  Africa 
and  conquered  the  island.  Under  Justinian,  in  533,  it  was  recaptured  for 
the  Eastern  Empire.  The  weakness  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  un- 
remitting attacks  of  the  Saracens,  favoured  the  gradual  rise  of  native 
princes,  who  recognised  the  pope  as  their  patron  and  protector.  When  at 
length  the  Arabs  began  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  island, 
John  XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  (1004)  against  the  infidels ,  promising  to 
bestow  the  island  on  those  who  should  succeed  in  expelling  them.  This  was 
effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans ,  and  their  rival 
claims  were  decided  in  favour  of  Pisa  in  1025.  The  island  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  Cagliari,  Torres  or  Logudoro ,  Gallura,  and  ArborSa, 
which  were  presided  over  by  ^OiudieC  or  judges.  Neither  Genoa,  however, 
renounced  her  claim,  nor  the  papal  see  its  supremacy;  and  the  Giudi<d, 
profiting  by  these  disputes,  succeeded  meanwhile  in  establishing  themselves 
as  independent  princes,  and  governed  the  island  in  accordance  with  its 
national  laws  and  customs.  In  1297  Boniface  VIII.  invested  the  kings  of 
Aragon  with  Sardinia,  and  they,  after  protracted  struggles,  succeeded  in 
putting  down  the  pretensions  oi  Genoa,  as  well  as  those  of  Pisa.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  native  princes  was  the  Giudichessa  Eleonora  of 
Arborea  (d.  1404),  whose  contests  with  Aragon  and  whose  code  of  laws, 
the  ^  Carta  de  LogtC  (del  luogo),  attained  great  local  celebrity.  This  code 
was  constituted  the  law  of  the  whole  island  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon  in 
1421,  and  Eleonora's  name  is  still  the  most  popular  among  those  of  the 
earlier  history  of  Sardinia.  In  1455  a  parliament  (Cortes)  was  established, 
consisting  of  three  estates  (stamenti),  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns, 
whose  principal  business  was  the  voting  of  taxes.  Under  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  1479  the  native  princes  were  deprived  of  their  independence, 
and  the  island  was  now  governed,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  inhab- 
itants, by  Spanish  Viceroys.  After  the  War  of  Succession  Spain  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  to  surrender  the  island  to  the 
House  of  Austria ,  who  in  1720  ceded  it  to  Victor  Amctdeus  11.^  Duke  of 
Bavoy^  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  Thenceforth  Sardinia  participated  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  family,  and  afforded  it  refuge  and  protection  during  the 
supremacy  of  Napoleon.  A  determined  attack  on  the  island  by  the  French, 
accompanied  by  Buonaparte  himself,  in  1793,  proved  a  signal  failure. 
In  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  17:20  the  Duke  of  Savoy  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  exchanged  in  1861  for  that  of 
King  of  Italy. 

LiTKRATDBE.    The  principal  work  on  Sardinia  is  by  Count  Alberto  Fer- 
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rero  della  Marmora  and  is  entitled  ^Voyage  en  Sardaigne  ou  Deser^ption 
ttatistique^  physique^  et  politique y  de  cette  Isle"  (Paris  et  Turin,  Iwd-GO 
5  vols.).  An  admirable  ^  Carta  dell'  Isola  e  Regno  di  8ardegna\  in  two  sheets 
(pub.  1845,  with  additions  down  to  1860,  price  4  fr.),  has  also  been  published 
by  the  same  author.  A  good  account  of  the  geology  of  the  island  is  given,  in 
a  German  work  by  G.  vom  Rath  CZwei  Reisen  in  Sardinien^).  A  history 
of  Sardinia  down  to  1773  was  published  in  1825  by  Baron  Giuseppe  Manno 
(Torino),  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  The  same  author  also 
wrote  a  Storia  Moderna  (1773-99),  which  appeared  in  1842  and  again  in 
1858  (Le  Honnier,  at  Florence),  containing  a  short  review  of  the  earlier 
history.  The  effects  of  the  French  revolution  on  Sardinia  and  the  attacks 
of  the  French  upon  the  island  are  here  fully  and  attractively  described. 
Antiquarian  research  in  Sardinia  has  been  chiefly  promoted  by  the  patriotic 
Canonico  Giovanni  Spano,  Rector  of  the  university  of  Cagliari  iBulUttmo 
Archeologico  Sardo^  with  several  smaller  annual  publications).  Gomp.  also 
La  Sardegna  Prima  del  Dominio  Romano^  by  Ettore  Pais  (Rome,  1^1;  in 
the  'Atti  dei  Lincei^);  La  Sardaigne  &  vol  d^oiteau^  by  Baron  Roissard  de 
Bellet  (Paris,  1884);  and  Sardinia  and  its  Resources,  by  Robert  Tennant 
(London,  1886). 

Cagliari. 

Hotel.  ScALA  DI  Febbo,  Via  di  S.  Eulalia,  with  trattoria,  R.  2V2-3  fr. ; 
the  rooms  in  the  house  opposite,  belonging  to  the  same  landlord,  are  un- 
comfortable. —  Cafes.  SeaUx  di  Ferro,  in  the  hotel  of  the  same  name; 
Coneordia,  Strada  di  Roma. 

Baths.  Bagni  Cerruti,  Via  S.  Rosalia  22;  Sea-baths  at  Cittk  di  Cagliari. 

Post  Office,  Via  S.  Rosalia,  opposite  the  house  of  the  Commandant. 
—  Telegraph  Offloe,  Piazza  S.  Carlo. 

British  Consul.  Mr.  E.  Pernis,  Via  Roma  3  (office-hours  84)..  —  IT.  B. 
Consular  Agent,  Sig.  Alphonse  Dol. 

Steamboat  Office  of  the  Societh  Fiona- Ruhattino,  Palazzo  Devoto,  Via 
Roma,  opposite  the  harbour. 

Diligences.  Office,  Contrada  Yenne  (to  the  left  when  reached  from 
the  large  piazza).    To  S.  Pietro  Pula  (p.  371)  twice  daily,  in  8Vs-4  hrs. 

Wine  of  the  country  indifferent.  Vemaceia^  a  finer  quality,  strong, 
but  acid,  2-3  fr.  per  bottle;  Simbirizzi^  good  and  cheap;  Malvasia  and 
Museato,  sweet.  —  The  Bread  of  Sardinia  is  excellent.  Parduku  is  a 
favourite  kind  of  cake.  Various  other  national  cakes  and  kinds  of  pastry 
may  be  tried  at  Cagliari  on  festivals. 

Cdgliari,  the  Caralis  of  the  Romans,  a  very  ancient  town 
founded  by  the  PhcBnicians,  the  capital  of  the  Island,  with  38,600 
Inhab.,  lies  on  an  extensive  bay,  bounding  the  flat  district  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  island,  and  terminated  on  the  W.  by  Capo  SparU- 
vento  and  on  the  E.  by  Capo  Carhonara,  To  the  E.  of  the  town 
projects  the  Capo  di  8.  Elia,  which  forms  one  extremity  of  the 
Oolfo  di  Quartu.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  extensive  lagoons, 
the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  on  the  W.  and  the  Stagno  di  MoUntargiu  on 
the  E.  side.  These  yield  abundance  of  salt,  which  forms  the  cargo 
of  numerous  vessels,  particularly  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  when 
returning  home  after  having  brought  supplies  of  pine-wood  to 
Spain  and  Italy.  Cagliari  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  precipitous 
hill,  290  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters :  the 
old  town  or  Castello  (Sard.  Casteddu)  j  below  It  to  the  E.  the  Villa 
Nuova ;  and  lastly  Marina  and  Stampaee. 

The  spacious  Piazza  i^el  Mercato,  embellished  with  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Charles  Felix  /.,  erected  in  1860  to  commemorate  the 
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oonstruetion  of  the  road  to  Porto  Torres,  forms  the  oentr&l  point  of 
the  modem  quarters  of  the  town.  It  is  separated  from  the  Pulbea 
YBVKii,  in  which  rises  an  ancient  column  with  inscriptionB,  by  the 
Via  C«fto  Feltctj  which  is  prolonged  towards  the  lower  town  as  the 
OoRSo  YrrroBio  Emanublb  and  towards  the  upper  as  the  Via 
Mctnno,  The  Oorso  is  the  busiest  street  in  Cagliari,  with  numerous 
shops,  where  among  other  things  the  gold  ornaments  commonly 
worn  by  the  country-people  should  be  observed.  In  the  continaa- 
tion  of  the  Gorso,  called  the  Stirada  di  RomOj  a  few  ancient  Roman 
houses  hare  recently  been  excavated,  one  of  which  contains  an  in- 
teresting triclinium  with  coloured  mosaics.  The  street  leads  to  a 
small  piazza  (to  the  ri^t  the  Oaff  Concordia),  and  then  descends 
to  Villa  Nnova.   To  the  left  it  ascends  in  two  zigzags  to  the  — 

Castle,  whioh  still  has  its  ancient  gates,  and  contains  the  chief 
buildings  and  the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  Three  terraces  laid  out 
on  the  old  bastion  of  8.  Caterina,  on  the  right,  connected  by 
flights  of  steps  and  planted  with  shady  pine-trees,  command  s  fine 
*yiew,  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  town. 
Here  is  situated  tiie  Teatro  Ot'vieo,  which  is  well  fitted  up. 

The  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Univexiityi  founded  in  1596 
by  Philip  in.  of  Spain,  and  remodelled  in  1764  by  Charles  £m- 
manuel  of  Savoy.  The  library  contains  22,000  vols.;  aknong  the 
MSS.  are  the  Ptrgamene  di  Arborea,  which,  except  in  Sardinia 
itself,  are  generally  regarded  as  modern  forgeries.  Inside  tiie  uni- 
versity, opposite  the  entrance,  is  the  colossal  figure  of  a  Roman 
provincial  official  of  hitfh  rank ,  clad  in  a  toga ;  this  statue  was 
found  at  S.  Antiooo  (p.  371) . 

The  Museum  contains  geological  and  mineralogioal  collections 
formed  by  La  Marmora,  whose  bust  is  placed  in  the  archsological 
saloon,  and  the  most  complete  collection  of  Sardinian  antiquities 
(to  which  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  Cavaliere 
Spano) ,  including  epitaphs,  milestones,  vessels  of  earthenware  and 
glass,  coins,  and  figures  in  bronze. 

Proceeding  f^m  the  Museum  through  the  Porta  AquUm  under 
the  Palazzo  Boyl,  we  enter  the  fortress. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  old  town  the  narrow  main  street 
leads  in  a  -straight  direction  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  on  the  right  to  the  Oathedral,  completed  in  1312  by 
the  Pisans,  but  afterwards  altered  and  modernised.  Baroque  facade 
of  1703. 

At  the  principal  entrance  are  two  *Ambone8  with  scenes  from  Scripture 
history.  —  In  the  "S,  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Martin  11.  of  Aragon  (d. 
1409).  The  chapels  contain  a  few  monuments  in  the  rococo  style.  —  In 
the  Crypt  is  a  monument  to  the  queen  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a  princess  of  Sa- 
voy (d.  1810),  and  another  to  the  only  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (d.  ilW). 

We  next  pass  the  Torre  deW  ElefantCy  erected  in  1307  by 
the  Pisans,  as  the  metrical  inscription  records,  and  reaoh  the 
*Baon  Oammino  promenade,  1/2  ^>  ^^  length,  which  affords  a 'fine 
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Surrey  of  the  bay  and  the  mountains  rising  above  it.  (A  still 
finer  point  of  yiew  is  the  Birreria  Boggtiti ,  above  the  promenade, 
on  the  right.)  Immediately  beyond  the  (r.)  Carlo  Alberto  bar- 
racks, erected  in  1847,  a  broad  road  descends  from  the  promenade 
to  the  left  to  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  where  there  are  several  rock- 
hewn  reservoirs  once  connected  with  a  Eoman  aqueduct.  Op- 
posite the  monastery  is  the  Amphitheatre!  recently  freed  from  rub- 
bish ,  the  greater  axis  of  which  measures  95V2  yds. ,  the  lesser 
79  yds.,  while  the  arena  was  about  55  by  34  yds.  A  natural  de- 
pression in  the  rock  which  slopes  hence  towards  the  sea  was 
turned  to  account  in  its  construction ,  and  most  of  the  rows  of 
seats  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  while  the  open  S.  extremity  was  closed 
by  masonry.  From  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  structure  also  it  is 
obvious  that  economy  was  carefully  observed  in  its  erection ;  and 
we  thus  obtain ,  on  comparing  this,  the  most  considerable  ruin  in 
Sardinia,  with  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Italy  and  Southern  France, 
an  additional  indication  of  the  subordinate  importance  attached  to 
the  island  at  that  period. 

The  Enyibons  of  Cagliari  present  aU  the  characteristics  of  a 
southern  land,  the  climate  being  hot,  and  rain  very  scarce ;  but  the 
town  itself,  even  in  summer,  is  generally  free  from  fever.  Here, 
as  in  Sicily  and  Africa ,  the  fields  are  usually  enclosed  with  hedges 
of  cactus.  The  Campidano  di  Cagliari,  an  extensive  plain  stretching 
hence  to  Oristano,  is  fertile  and  tolerably  well  peopled. 

On  a  rocky  plateau,  1V«  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Cagliari,  is  situated  an 
extensive  Necropolis.  The  route  to  it  first  passes  the  Punic  Tombs,  con- 
sisting of  subterranean  chambers  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock,  with  symbols 
in  the  Egyptian  style  over  the  entrances.  (Caution  must  be  used,  as  many 
of  the  entrances  are  overgrown  with  plantis.)  The  minority  of  these  are 
below  the  Casino  Massa.  Farther  W.  are  the  Roman  Tombs.  Many  of 
these  also  border  the  road  to  the  S.,  leading  through  the  Borgo  di  S. 
Avendrace.  The  finest  of  them  is  the  Orotta  delle  Vipere^  with  a  hand- 
some facade,  being  the  tomb  of  Atilia  Pomptilla  and  her  husband  Cassias 
Philippus,  who  died  here  as  exiles  from  Rome,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions.    Excellent  view  from  the  top  of  the  plateau. 

Fbom  Caoliabi  to  Quabtu,  iVs  M.  to  the  N.W.  (omnibus  twice 
daily  each  way  in  1  hr.;  coup^  li/s  fr.).  The  road  starts  from  the  Villa- 
nuova  Quarter  of  the  town.  On  the  right  we  have  a  view  of  the  Capo 
di  S.  Elia  and  a  large  swamp  which  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  flamingo 
in  spring.  Qnartu ,  a  town  with  6000  inhab. ,  is  worthy  of  a  visit  on  a 
Sunday,  when  the  rich  costumes  and  curious  gold  ornaments  of  Asiatic 
type  worn  by  the  women  are  seen  in  perfection.  The  old-fashioned  Sar- 
dinian round  dance,  accompanied  by  the  rustic  double  flute,  is  also  some- 
times performed  in  the  piazza  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  favourite 
delicacies  on  such  festive  occasions  consist  of  porchettu  (roast  pork)  and 
the  excellent  Malvagia  wine  produced  near  Quartu.  On  21st  May  the 
festival  of  St.  Helena  is  celebrated  here ,  the  main  feature  of  it  being  a 
procession  of  richly  decked  oxen. 

Fbom  Caguabi  to  8.  Mabia  di  Buonabia,  »/«  br.  — -  We  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  Via  di  Buonana,  and  pass  the  remains 
of  the  very  ancient  church  of  S.  Bardiglio.  The  church  of  8.  Maria  di 
Buonaria  contains  numerous  votive  offerings  from  mariners  and  convicts. 
About  Vs  ^'  fi'om  it  there  is  a  large  prison.  In  Vs  ^^*  more  we  arrive 
at  the  top  of  the  Capo  S.  Mia,  where  some  rude  attempts  at  hewing  the 
rock  appear  to  indicate  that  an  ancient  settlement  once  existed  here. 
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The  S.  E.  angle  of  Sardinia  is  the  wildest  and  least  populous 
portion.     Excursions  towards  the  S.  W.  are  more  interesting. 

To  Poi^,  171/2  M.  (by  diligenee,  see  p.  368 ;  or  on  horseback).  The  road 
intersects  the  Plaiay  a  series  of  sandy  islands  connected  by  numerous 
bridges  and  separating  the  Stagno  di  Gagliari  from  the  sea.  It  passes  Orri^ 
where  there  is  a  picturesque  country-seat  of  the  Marchese  Villa  Hermosa ; 
it  then  leads  to  8.  Pietro  PulUj  and  past  a  ruined  'nnrago''  and  a  Roman 
aqueduct  on  the  promontory  of  Pnla  (2  H.)  to  the  church  of  S.  EJhio^ 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ifora^  of  which  a  few  traces  (a  quay,  the 
small  theatre  of  La  Leoniera,  etc.)  are  still  visible.  Pula  possesses  ex- 
cellent spring-water,  and  has  therefore  always  been  a  favourite  naval  station. 
In  1804  Nelson  spent  a  considerable  time  here. 

To  I0LE8IA8.  There  are  numerous  mines  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  is- 
land, of  which  Iglesias  is  the  principal  town.  Railway  thither  (34  H.) 
from  Cagliari  •,  two  trains  daily  in  274  hrs.  \  fares  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  30,  2  fr. 
45  c.  —  The  line  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  Deeimomannu  (see  below). 
Stations  Uta^  Siliqua^  Musei.  —  Iglesias  (AU>.  del  Leone,  with  trattoria,  R. 
2  fr.  *,  Cafi  deUa  Orotta,  adjoining  the  cathedral),  a  picturesquely  situated 
town  with  12,000  inhab.,  is  an  episcopal  see  with  a  cathedral  of  1215, 
and  possesses  ancient  walls  and  a  castle  which  was  restored  by  the  Ar- 
agonese  in  1325.  It  also  contains  a  good  engineering  school,  with  some 
interesting  collections.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 
the  finest  of  which  belongs  to  the  Dominicans.  —  About  2  M.  from  Igle- 
sias lies  Monteponi  (1095  ft.;  omn.  daily  in  Vshr.,  60c.),  near  which  is 
a  very  productive  lead-mine.  A  private  railway  runs  hence  vi&  0/s  H.) 
PontB  Cartau,  (3  M.)  Oonneia^  where  the  omnibus  (mentioned  below)  to  8. 
Antioco  meets  the  train,  and  (8  M.)  Culmine^  to  (13  M.)  Poriovetme,  near 
the  fishing-village  of  Porto  Scuso.  To  Carlo/orte ,  the  chief  place  of  the 
small  island  of  8.  Pietro,  opposite  Porto  Scuso,  by  boat  in  1  hr. 

From  Qonnesa  an  omnibus  plies  daily  in  6  hrs.  to  S.  Antioeo  (no 
inn),  a  town  with  35CX)  inhab.  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  separated  from  Sardinia  by  a  narrow  strait  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
Kear  the  town,  which  occupies  an  unusually  healthy  situation,  numerous 
relics  of  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  Among  these  are  FortificaHons, 
two  Roman  NecropoUte,  extensive  Christian  Catacombs^  with  some  tolerably 
well-preserved  frescoes,  and  numerous  IneeripHons.  The  women  of  this 
district  wear  a  very  picturesque  costume. 

To  the  "S.  of  Iglesias,  in  the  middle  of  a  mining  district  which  was 
also  worked  by  the  ancients,  lies  the  ruined  Temple  of  Aniat,  called  by 
the  neighbouring  shepherds  the  ^Domus  di  Gregori".  To  reach  it  we  ascend 
on  foot  to  (2Vr3  hrs.)  the  farm  of  8.  Angelo,  where  we  procure  a  guide  to 
lead  us  to  the  (Va  hr.)  ruins. 

From  Gagliari  to  Saasaxi. 

161  M.  Railwat  in  11  hrs.  (one  through-train  daily);  fares  29 fr.  40, 
20  fr.  60,  11  fr.  90  c. 

The  train  traverses  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Campidario^  and 
passes  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari,  5  M.  Elmas;  8  M.  Asaemini;  10^2  M. 
DecimomannUj  where  the  line  to  Iglesias  (see  aboye)  diverges. 

IBM.  VUlasor;  2OV2M.  Strramanna;  24 M.  Samaasi,  whence 
an  omnibus  plies  daily  to  Laconi  (p.  375). 

28  M.  Saniuri  is  a  large  yUlage  with  a  ruined  castle  and  several 
old  churches,  where  a  son  of  the  Axagonese  king  Martin  defeated 
Brancaleone  Doria  in  1409.  The  manners  and  costume  of  the  peas* 
antry  here  are  peculiar.  The  houses  in  the  Gampidano  are  built  of 
spongy,  sun-dried  brick. 

31  M.  S.  Oavino.    To  the  right  we  observe  the  castle  of  Mofi" 
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realty  once  the  seat  of  the  Giudioi  of  Arborea,  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  Saffron  is  largely  cultivated  here.  96  M.  PabiUonis; 
43  M.  Vrasy  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic  Monte 
Aroi,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Marchese  d^Oristano 
over  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  1470.  —  48  M.  Marrubiu,  whence  an 
omnibus  runs  to  Torralba  (p.  373).  The  train  now  skirts  a  lake 
separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  only  from  the  Bay  of  Oriatcmo. 
59  M.  Oriitano  (Caaa  Mauea,  Caffh  ^  Albtrgo  d'Arbortaj  both 
indifferent),  a  town  with  7000  inbab.,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
is  situated  on  the  Tirao,  in  a  marshy  locality  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain.  It  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  Tharrus.  Many  towers  of  the  mediseval  fortifications 
are  still  standing.  The  palace  in  which  the  Giudici  of  Arborea  re- 
sided is  still  pointed  out.  The  large  Cathedral  of  the  17th  cent. 
contains  several  pictures  by  Marghinotti,  a  modern  Sardinian  artist. 
The  piazza  adjoining  the  cathedral  is  embellished  with  a  marble 

Statue  of  Eleonora  d^ Arborea  (p.  367). 

EXCUK8ION8.  Oristano  itself  is  an  uninviting  place,  but  there  are  several 
points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  TharroSy  with  its  tombs,  the  richest 
mine  of  antiquities  in  Sardinia,  may  be  reached  on  horseback  in  3-4  hrs. 
Kearly  halfway  to  it  lies  Cobras ,  on  the  salt-lake  Man  PontU  (excellent 
fishing),  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  where  Eleonora  of  Arborea  first  accorded 
the  charter  of  liberty  (Carta  de  Logu)  to  her  subjects.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  native  costumes  is  to  be  had  here  on  Thursdays, 
when  numerous  peasants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  to  provide 
themselves  with  fish  for  their  Friday  fast.  Leaving  Gabras,  a  ride  of 
1  hrs.  more  brings  us  to  the  PromonUny  of  8.  Marco ,  wh«re  the  abbey- 
church  of  8.  Cfiavanni  de  Sinis  indicates  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Tharros.  Farther  S.,  on  the  coast,  is  situated  the  Neeropolit^  where  nu- 
merous antiquities  have  been  found.  On  the  brow  of  the  promontory 
there  are  upwards  of  20  nuraghi. 

Another  excursion  is  from  Oristano  (by  carriage  in  2V«-3  hre.)  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  ComuSy  situated  on  the  coast  to  the  N.  — 
The  village  of  Milis^  at  the  base  of  Monte  Ferru  (3440  ft.),  may  be  reach- 
ed by  carriage  in  2  hrs.  ^  near  it  is  the  charming  country -residence 
of  the  Marchese  Boyl,  with  beautiful  orange-gardens ,  conteining  upwards 
of  300,000  trees  (some  of  them  6  ft.  in  circumference).  —  To  Fordungiatnu^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tirso,  on  horseback  in  3Vs  hrs.  The  modem 
village  (no  inn)  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Trajani^  the  greater 
part  of  which  lies  3-6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  Belies  of 
antiquity  are  seen  on  every  side.  Near  the  river  is  a  thermal  spring,  with 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  baths.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  the  way  to 
Villa  Nuavay  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Ciasa  del  Gomane 
contains  a  collection  of  antiquities.  From  this  point  to  Tonara  or  Aritso 
at  the  base  of  Gennargentn  is  a  day'^s  ride  (comp.  p.  376);  road  to  the 
station  of  Simaxis  (see  below). 

Beyond  Oristano ,  of  which  a  fine  retrospect  is  enjoyed ,  the 
train  traverses  a  fertile  plain  and  several  green  valleys.  63  M. 
Simaxisj  whence  a  road  leads  to  Fordungianus  (see  above) ;  64^2  M. 
Solarussa;  70  M.  Bardadu.  At  (77  M.)  PauliUxtino  (3000  inhab.) 
we  observe  a  nurago  and  several  giants'  graves.  The  vegetation  now 
loses  the  African  character  presented  by  the  palms  and  cacti,  and 
become  more  like  that  of  Central  Italy.  On  the  left  are  the  heights 
')f  Mente  Ferru.  81  M.  Abbasantaf  ^1^1^  M.  Borort;  90  M.  Birori. 
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96^2  M.  Xaeemex  (Mherffo  Toscanoy  tolerable  ^  &  new  hotel  was 
recently  opened  near  the  station ;  Caffh  OaribdLdi)^  a  small  town  with 
2500  Inhab.,  loftily  situated  (1890  ft.  above  the  sea)  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Catena  del  Matghine,  commanding  distant 
views  of  the  Gennargentu  and  other  peaks  of  the  central  chain. 
Near  it  lay  the  ancient  Macopaisa,  where  a  number  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  found.  In  front  of  the  church  are  three  ancient 
milestones,  two  of  Vespasian  and  one  of  Sept.  Severus,  proving  that 
a  Roman  road  once  passed  here.  Macomer  is  connected  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  with  Bosaj  on  the  "W.  coast,  and  Nuoro  (p.  376; 
diligence  hence  to  Oroaei  on  the  E.  coast). 

No  district  in  Sardinia  contains  such  a  number  of  Kdkaohi  as  the 
environs  of  Hacomer.  These  moniimeBts  are  sufAciently  eonapiciioas,  but 
as  they  are  often  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  rank  grass  and  under- 
wood surrounding  them,  the  services  of  a  guide  will  be  found  acceptable. 
That  of  *S.  Barbara  f  about  V2  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  not  far  f^om 
the  high-road,  deserves  a  visit  on  aecotint  of  its  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  is  square  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  four  small  cones. 
Another  similar  monument,  called  Tamuli  (possibly  from  'tumuli''),  is 
about  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Macomer.  It  is  a  well-preserved  nurago,  in 
which  were  discovered  curious  idols,  believed  by  La  Marmora  to  be 
Phoenician.  The  platform  commands  an  admirable  view.  About  50  paces 
to  the  E.  of  the  Tamuli,  and  partly  concealed  by  thistles,  are  six  cones 
of  stone  5  ft.  in  height,  three  of  tiiem  with  women^s  breasts. 

Beyond  Macomer  the  train  reaches  the  plateau  of  La  Campeda 
(2260  ft.).  101  M.  Campeda;  112  M.  Bonorva,  a  town  with  5000 
Inhab.,  who  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  and  rearing  cattle; 
116  M.  Oiave.  119  M.  Torratba,  with  the  ancient,  formeriy  epi- 
scopal church  of  8.  Pietro  di  Torres  (containing  medieval  siMilptuies), 
and  two  of  the  most  remarkable  nuraghi  in  Sardinia,  those  of  Sant* 
Antlno  and  Oes,  the  former  consisting  of  several  chambers  one  above 
the  other,  the  latter  surrounded  by  three  small  cones  of  stone* 
Prom  Torralba  an  omnibus  plies  daily  to  Marrubiu  (p.  372). 

128  M.  Mores.  —  132  M.  Chilivani,  whence  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (6  M.)  Ozieri  (to  be  continued  to  Tir«o,  a  station  on  the  above- 
mentioned  branch-line  from  Macomer  to  Nuoro). 

Fbom  Gbilivani  to  Golfo  dboli  Abanci  ,  571/2  M.,  railway  in  3  hrs. 
(fares  lOfr.  60,  7  fr.  35,  4  fr.  20  c.)j  one  through-train  daily.  The  inter- 
vening stations  are  Ozieri^  Osehiri,  Berehidda^  Monti,  and  JBnnas.,  (From 
Monti  a  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  to  Tempio  via  CSalangianus,  Luras,  and 
Nuchis:  25  M.  in  about  2  hrs.,  fares  4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  75,  and  1  fr.  60  c.)  — 
44  M.  Terranova  {AVbergo;  Brit,  vice-consul),  a  town  with  2500  inhab.,  on 
the  £.  coast,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia,  the  walls  of  which  may 
still  be  traced.  A  Roman  Bath  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  the  court 
of  a  house  here.  —  51  Vs  M.  Marinella;  57  M.  Oo^o  dtgli  Aranci  Stazione; 
57 Vs  M.  Ool/o  degli  Aranci  Marina,  the  terminus,  at  the  Capo  Figari,  a  port 
of  call  for  several  lines  of  steamers  Cp.  365). 

The  train  now  follows  the  Rio  de  laa  Perdas  Alvaa,  which  flows 
to  the  "W.  between  wooded  heights.  139  M.  Ardara.  Near  (1441/2 
M.)  PLoaghe  rises  a  volcanic  hill,  where  an  ancient  stream  of  lava 
is  distinctly  traced.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  ravine  stands  a  *Nurago, 
the  *Nnraghu  Nieddu'  (i.  e,  *the  black'),  consisting  of  several 
chambers  one  above  the  other,  and  easy  of  access. 
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150  M.  Campomela;  1521/2  M.  Seala  di  Oiocea;  157  M.  Tis8i- 
Vaini;  159  M.  Caniga;  161  M.  Sassari* 

SaBsari. 

Hotels.  ^Italia,  Piazza  Azuni,  B.,  d^j.,  A  D.  7  fr. ;  H6tbl  8.  Mak- 
TiNo,  new  \  CoKOOBDiA,  Via  delle  Finanze,  good  Genoese  cuisine,  bat  poor 
rooms.  —  Caffi  Mortara^  Piazza  Gastello.  —  Drinking-water  bad. 

BHtith  Viee-Camul,  Slg.  C.  BeUieni. 

Sassari,  tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  with  36,400 
inhab.,  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  seat  of  a  university,  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  island  next  to  Gagliari,  but  is  built  in  a  much  better 
and  more  modern  style.  The  two  towns  have  for  centuries  aspired  to 
the  exclusive  rank  of  capital  of  Sardinia.  In  Aug.,  1855,  the  cholera 
carried  off  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  within  twenty  days. 
The  native  costumes  of  the  neighbouring  villages  are  picturesque. 

The  handsome  Piatza  is  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  AzurU  (d. 
1827),  the  eminent  teacher  of  commercial  law,  erected  in  1862.  — 
The  ancient  WaUa  and  the  Doria  tower  owe  their  origin  to  the  Gen- 
oese. The  picturesque  Castle  (now  a  barrack)  was  erected  by  the 
Aragonese  in  1330.  —  The  ^Cathedral^  with  a  modern  fa^e,  con- 
tains a  painting  of  the  school  of  Garracci,  and  (to  the  left  of  the  choir) 
the  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Maurienne,  a  brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802.  The  church  delta  Trinity  has  a  Descent 
from  the  Gross  of  the  15th  century.  The  University,  dating  from 
the  17th  cent.,  is  attended  by  about  80  students  only.  It  contains 
small  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  natural  history. 

The  Theatre,  the  Municipalitdt,  and  the  Hospital  are  handsome 
buildings.  The  Museum  is  rich  in  terracottas,  lamps,  pottery,  and 
other  antiquities  of  PhoBnician  and  Roman  origin.  The  town  is 
now  encircled  by  promenades,  including  the  Qiardino  Pubblieo, 

where  concerts  are  often  given. 

On  the  E.  side  of  Sassari  is  the  copious  Fontana  del  Rosello^  the 
water  of  which  is  carried  np  to  the  town  in  small  barrels  by  donkeys. 
The  fountain,  dating  from  1^,  is  in  the  tasteless  style  of  the  period,  and 
is  crowned  with  a  statue  of  S.  Gavinus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  island,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  centurion  and  to  have 
embraced  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian. 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Sassari  is  to  the  village  of  Onto  (2  hra. 
on  horseback),  situated  2130  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  commanding  fine 
views,  especially  from  the  pinnacles  of  a-  ruined  castle  of  the  Halaspina 
family,  or  from  the  still  loftier  Cappella  di  Bonaria  (2500  ft.). 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  romantic  valley  of  CioecUy  and 
the  abbey  of  the  Madonna  di  Saeeargia  (date  1116),  constructed  of  co- 
loured marble. 

From  Sassari  a  Bail  way  (narrow  gauge),  21  V«  M.,  in  l*/t  hr.  (fares  3  fr. 
60,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  40  c),  runs  viS.  (7Vs  H.)  Olmedo  to  the  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Alghero,  with  10,000  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Genoese  family 
of  Doria  in  1102.  At  a  later  period  Catalonians.  whose  language  is  still 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  settled  here.  In  1541  Charles  V.  landed  here 
on  his  way  to  Africa,  and  spent  several  days  in  the  Caaa  Albis,  which  is 
still  shown.  The  town  is  an  episcopal  see  and  possesses  a  cathedral  of  1510. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  mediaeval  origin,  (^ral  and  shell-fish  are  among 
the   staple  commodities  (the  pinna  marina  is  often  found   here).     The  en- 
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virons  produce  wine,  oil,  and  southern  fruits  in  abundance.  The  neigh- 
bouring *Orottoes  of  Neptune  contain  remarkably  fine  stalactites. 

Fbom  Sassari  to  Porto  Torres,  121/2  M.,  railway  in  8/4  hr. 
(fares  2  fir.  30,  1  fr.  60,  95  0.).  Stations:  21/2  M.  8anV  Orsola; 
B  M.  San  Oiorgio;  41/2  M.  San  Oiovanni. 

I2V2  M.  Porto  Torres  (Cafi  Suisse^  and  seyeial  other  caf^s  and 
restaurants),  occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  Turris  LibyssonU,  now 
the  seaport  of  Sassari,  and  consisting  of  a  single  long  street,  is  noto* 
rious  for  its  malaria.  The  shipping-trade  is  of  some  importance,  the 
chief  branch  of  it  being  the  export  of  oxen  to  Marseilles.  Above  the 
town  (i/4  M.  from  the  quay)  stands  the  church  of  *8.  Qavino,  a  ba- 
silica of  the  11th  cent.,  in  the  ancient  style,  with  antique  columns, 
raised  choir,  and  an  open  roof.  Several  ancient  relics  are  built  into 
the  walls.  The  crypt  contains  the  saint's  tomb  and  ancient  sarcophagi. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  harbour  (reached  by  the  road  to  the 
right)  are  situated  extensive  Roman  ruins.  The  brook  which  falls 
into  the  harbour  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge  of  seven 
arches  of  unequal  span ,  substantially  constructed  of  massive  blocks 
of  stone.  Between  the  bridge  and  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  Temple  of  Fortune,  near  which  once  stood  a  basilica,  restored 
by  the  Emp.  Philip  the  Arabian  in  A.D.  247.  The  relics  of  the 
latter  now  bear  the  name  of  IL  Palazzo  del  Re  Barbaro.  An  aqueduct 
and  numerous  rock-tombs  also  still  exist.   Steamboats,  see  p.  365. 

From  Cagliari  to  Nnoro,  with  Excnrflions  to  the  Xonntains 

of  La  Barbag^ 

Excursions  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior  are  most  con- 
veniently made  by  the  Naxaow-Gaugb  Bailwax  from  Cagliari  vi&  Isili  to 
Sorgo|io  (102Vi  M.),  and  thence  by  the  Caksiaob  BoiJ>  leading  tp  Nuoro, 
which  is  traversed  by  diligences.  Digressions  must  of  course  be  made  on 
foot  or  horseback.     From  Cagliari  to  Nuoro  in  all  about  12A  M. 

The  railway  runs  towards  the  N.,  passing  (372  M.)  MonserratO" 
Pirri,  (7  M.)  Settimo,  (13  M.)  SoleminU,  (15  M.)  Sicei,  and  (22  M.) 
Donori.  Beyond  (27^/2  M.)  Barrali,  where  the  valley  of  the  Mannu 
is  reached ,  we  ascend  along  that  riyer  to  (32  M.)  Senorhi ,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  hilly  and  fertile  district  of  Trejenta,  34  M. 
Suelli;  38V2M.  Gesico;  43  M.  Mandas  (1610  ft.);  46  M.  Serri; 
51  M.  Isili  (1460  ft.),  the  capital  of  this  province.  The  neigh- 
bouring district  contains  numerous  nuraghi.  The  railway  next  tra- 
verses the  lofty  plain  of  La  Qiara,  entirely  of  basaltic  formation, 
with  a  great  number  of  nuraghi  on  the  heights.  It  then  leads  through 
a  pleasant  valley,  passes  the  chapel  of  8.  Sebastiano  and  the  vil- 
lage of  (661/2  M.)  Nurallao  (1335  ft.),  and  reaches  the  small  town 
of  (66  M.)  Laconi  (2000  inhab. ;  1750  ft.  above  the  sea),  situated 
at  the  W.  base  of  the  shelving  plain  of  Sarcidano,  whence  a  torrent 
descends  near  a  ruined  castle  and  forms  a  waterfall  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Marchese  di  Laconi.  An  omnibus  runs  daily  from  Laconi  to 
Samassi  (p.  371). 
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The  railway  next  proceeds  to  the  N.  to  (69^/2  M.)  Fonkmameia^ 
(72  M.)  Ortuabis^  and  (79  M/)  Meana,  and  then  ascends  to  the  £. 
to  (90  M.)  Belvi-Arltso  (2680  ft.),  the  latter  a  mountain-yillage 
alt  the  foot  of  the  Fontana  Congicida  (4946  ft.),  whence  Cagliari 
derives  its  supply  of  ice  in  summer. 

Aritzo  is  an  excellent  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  mountainous 
district  of  tlie  Barbagia,  the  wildest  part  of  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  boast  that  they  never  succumbed  either  to  the  CartbagiBiaiis  or 
to  the  Romans.  The  expedition  requires  3-4  days.  A  guide  and  a  supply 
of  food  and  blankets  should  be  obtained  at  Ariteo,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  spend  a  night  in  a  8hepherd''s  hut. 

1st  Day.  On  hoiaebaok  (S-4  hrs.)  to  the  *Punta  Bruneu  Spina  (6290  ft.), 
the  summit  of  the  Oennarqentu,  and  the  highest  point  in  Sardinia,  com- 
manding a  superb  view  of  the  island  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  spring 
near  the  top  is  a  suitable  spot  for  a  halt.  The  desoent  is  made  on  the 
N.  side  to  Fomi  (3^5  ft.),  on  the  MimU  Sfa^n  (6836  ft.)t  »  town  with 
3200  inhab.,  where  the  night  is  spent. 

2nd  Day.  From  Fonni  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Odbbo  to  the  pass 
of  Coh  di  Correboi  (4175  ft.);  then  a  descent  int»  the  valley  of  the  Bio  di 
Ferda  CuaddOy  one  of  the  highest  affluents  of  the  Flumeadosa.  A  good 
resting-place  is  near  the  picturesquely-shaped  rocks  of  Perdaliana  (4310  ft.)* 

3rd  Day.  Through  the  woods  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Flumendosa  to 
the  chapel  of  8.  S€baiti4MO  (3110  ft.),  near  Btui^  where  there  are  coal- 
miaes;  thence  between  Monte  On*u  and  MonU  Perdedu  to  Seulo  (2625  ft.). 

4th  Day.  From  Seulo  we  return  to  Laconi,  either  towards  the  W., 
crossing  the  Flumendosa  by  a  ford  (passable  in  dry  weather  only),  and 
traversing  the  lofty  district  of  Sarcidano  and  the  oak-forest  of  Lacoai 
(the  more  direct  route);  or  from  Seulo  we  proceed  towards  the  S.,  paas 
the  nurago  of  S.  Cosimo  and  a  small  mud-volcano  (similar  to  the  Macca- 
lubi  in  Sicily),  descend  to  the  Flumendosa,  cross  the  river  by  a  ford, 
li/s  M.  to  the  K.  of  VUlanova  Tulo^  and  ascend  to  that  village,  whence 
we  cross  the  plain  of  Sarcidano  to  Laeoni  (6  hrs. ;  a  longer  route  than  the 
above,  but  pleasanter  and  more  picturesque). 

From  Aritzo  the  railway  leads  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Gen- 
iiargentu  (see  above),  passing  (921/2  M.)  DemOo-Toncwa^  the  latter 
a  picturesquely-situated  mountain-village,  whence  the  summit  may 
be  reached  without  difficulty  in  3-4  hrs.  —  IO2V2  M.  Sorgono  (Inn, 
tolerable),  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  From  this  point  the  more 
direct  route  to  Nuoro  (about  22  M.)  does  not  lead  to  Qavoi^  but 
passes  Fonni  and  proceeds  to  Mamojada^  whence  there  is  also  a 
carriage-road  (a  drive  of  3  hrs.)  to  — 

Nuoro  {Ali>ergo  del  Caftnon  d'Oro,  very  fair),  a  district-capital 
and  episcopal  see  (6300  inhab.),  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
(1906  ft.))  ^^^^  *  '^^^^  0^  *^e  Gennargentu  and  the  nearer  moun- 
tains. Nuoro  is  connected  by  a  narrow-gauge  railway  with  Macomer 
(oomp.  p.  373).  Diligence  from  Nuoro  to  Orosei  daily  in  5  hrs.  Oroiei, 
the  ancient  CedrinWj  is  a  small  seaport  on  the  £.  coast.  Steamers, 
see  p.  366. 

41*  Ezdursion  to  Malta. 

The  STBAMsas  of  the  Florio-Subattino  Co.  afford  a  oonvenieat  oppor- 
tuntty  of  visiting  the  isl&nd  of  Halta  from  Syracuse.  They  start  onoe  a 
week  (Sun.  9  p.m.),  reach  Malta  next  morning,  and  quit  it  again  in  th« 
afternoon.  Fare  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  shilling.  Passports,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary,  are  useful.  Those  who  intend  returning  to  Sicily 
the  same  evening  should  devote  the  forenoon  to  the  town  (harbour,  eathe- 
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dral,  and  palace  of  the  gOTemor),  then  drive  to  Gittk  Veechia  (p.  379),  now 
connected  by  railway  with  La  Yaletta  (calesse,  a  kind  of  gig,  there  and 
back  4-5  fr.).  —  Steamboats  also  ply  between  Malta  and  Tunis,  Tripolij 
Atgiert,  etc. 

English  money  is  the  currency  of  the  island ,  but  French  and  Italian 
gold  is  also  in  common  circulation. 

The  group  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozto,  and  Comino  lies 
56  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  174  M.  from  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  and  187  M.  from  the  African  coast.  N.  latitude 
of  La  Valetta,  the  capital,  35®  54';  E.  longitude  14°  31'.  Malta  is 
20  M.  in  length ,  and  91/2  M.  in  breadth;  €h)zzo  IO72  M.  long  and 
574  M.  broad;  Comino  IV2  H.  long  and  1^4  M.  broad.  The  high- 
est point  of  Malta  is  590  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  is  160,000  souls,  of  whom  about  10,000  are 
English  and  foreigners.  The  climate  is  hot  (mean  temperature  in 
January  61°,  in  August  95°  Fahr.).  The  island  of  Malta  rises  pre- 
eipitously  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  sterile  rock,  and  appears  at 
first  sight  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ,  the  fields  and  gardens 
being  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  terraces  of  stone.  Through 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  pulverising  the 
upper  stratum  of  rock  and  in  irrigating  the  soil,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  barren  surface  have  been  converted  into  luxuriantly 
fertile  arable  land.  The  produce  yielded  is  rarely  less  than  fifteen 
to  twenty-fold,  whilst  in  some  favoured  spots  it  amounts  to  fifty 
or  sixty-fold.  After  the  hay  or  corn-harvest  in  May  and  June 
the  land  is  generally  sown  for  the  second  time  with  cotton, 
which  is  also  manufactured  here.  Fruit  is  very  abundant, 
especially  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs.  The  natives  are  a  mixed 
race,  being  descendants  of  the  various  nations  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  masters  of  the  island.  Their  language  is  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic  mingled  with  Italian  (lingua  Maltese), 
Most  of  the  higher  classes  understand  Italian ,  which  is  also  the 
official  language  in  the  law-courts.  English,  however,  is  used  in 
the  other  departments  of  government  and  spoken  by  the  higher 
officials.  The  Maltese  are  well  known  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  an  enterprising  seafaring  and  commercial  people.  Their 
island  is  indebted  to  its  central  position  for  its  great  strategic 
importance.  Being  a  convenient  station  on  the  route  to  the  East, 
and  boasting  of  an  admirable  harbour,  the  island  is,  like  Qibraltar, 
one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England. 

The  English  garrison  usually  numbers  about  7000  men. 

Malta  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  island  of  Ogygia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  where  the  nymph  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  whose  cavern 
is  still  pointed  out  on  the  acljacent  island  of  Gozzo,  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing enslaved  Odysseus.  The  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  most  probably  founded  a 
colony  here  at  a  very  early  period,  after  which  Greek  settlers  repaired  to 
the  island  (about  the  year  B.C.  786).  The  island,  then  called  Melite ,  with 
a  capital  of  the  same  name,  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians  about 
B.  C.  400,  and  afterwards  (in  B.  C.  211^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
The  latter  erected  temples  to  Apollo  and  Proserpine,  and  a  theatre,  a  few 
traces  of  which  still  exist.    In  the  autumn  of  A.D.  61  8t.  Paul  was  wrecked 
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on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  and  converted  several  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Christianity.  In  454  Malta  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  in  464  by  the 
Goths,  in  533  by  Belisarius  for  the  E.  Empire,  in  870  by  the  Arabs,  and 
again  in  1090  by  the  Normans  under  Roger,  by  whom  it  was  united  witb 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  It  then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  down  to  1530, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  presented  the  island  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  The  order  now 
assumed  the  title  of  knights  of  Malta,  and  gallantly  defended  the  island, 
which  had  become  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity,  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks.  The  most  fearful  siege  they  sustained  was 
hat  of  1565,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  principal  armament  of  Sultan 
Soliman  II.  under  Mustapha  and  Piale.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the 
Grand  Master  Jean  de  la  Yalette  founded  the  town  of  La  Valette  (now  the 
capital),  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  On  17th  June,  1798,  Buona- 
parte, when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  gained  possession  of  the  town  through 
treachery  and  stratagem,  but  on  8th  Sept.,  1800,  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who  have  since  been  masters  of 
the  island. 

La  Yaletta.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Imperial  ,  Via  S.  Luda  91,  pens,  for 
more  than  2  days^  9«.}  DuBNePOXD's  Hotel,  Strada  Reale  247,  pens.  9s.. 
cheaper  after  Aprils  Angletbseb,  pens.  10  fr.;  all  of  the  &Tst  class  and 
in  the  English  style  j  H6tel  de  Pakis,  Via  Stretta  44,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-5, 
ddj.  2V2,  D.  8  fr.  (both  incl.  wine)  5  HdTBL  d'Austealie,  unpretending. 

VcUetta^  the  capital  of  the  island,  erected  in  1566-71,  with 
about  70,000  inhab. ,  rises  in  an  amphitheatrical  form  on  a  pro- 
montory, which  is  surrounded  by  deeply  indented  bays.  The  Har- 
bour on  the  S.E.  side,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mediterranean,  being 
well  sheltered  and  upwards  of  60  ft.  deep,  is  defended  by  Fort 
St.  Elmo  and  other  batteries  and  considered  almost  impregnable. 
Various  Oriental  elements  are  observable  in  the  busy  scene  here. 
The  streets  ascend  precipitously  from  the  quay,  often  by  means  of 
long  flights  of  steps ,  and  are  far  superior  in  cleanliness  to  those 
of  other  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Strada  Reale,  extending 
from  St.  Elmo  to  the  Porta  Reale,  a  distance  of  more  than  Y2  ^m 
is  the  principal  street. 

The  richly  decorated  cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni,  dating  from 
1576,  contains  numerous  monuments  of  Grand  Masters  and  knights 
of  the  Maltese  Order,  grouped  according  to  their  nationality. 

1st  Chapel  on  the  right  (del  Oroeifisto) :  Beheading  of  St.  John,  altar- 
piece  by  Mich.  Angelo  Caravaggio.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Portuguese :  monuments 
of  Manoel  Pinto  and  the  Grand  Master  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  the  latter  en- 
tirely of  bronze.  —  3rd  Chapel,  Spanish:  monuments  of  four  Orand 
Masters,  the  largest  being  those  of  Boccafeuil  and  N.  Coloner.  —  4th 
Chapel,  Provencals.  —  5th  Chapel,  della  Vergine^  richly  decorated  with 
silver:  town-keys,  taken  from  the  Turks,  are  preserved  here  as  trophies. 
—  To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  bronze  monument  of  the 
Grand  Master  Marc  Antonio  Zondadario.  —  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  (or 
Sacristy)  contains  a  few  portraits.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Ausiricms.  —  3rd 
Chapel,  Italians:  pictures  (St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalene)  attributed  to 
Caravaggio.  —  4th  Chapel,  Frenchmen :  monuments  of  two  Grand  Masters 
and  of  Prince  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  (d.  1808).  —  5th  Chapel,  Bava- 
rians. —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  a  vault  containing  the  sarcophagi 
of  L'Isle  Adam,  the  first  Grand  Master,  La  Valette,  and  several  others. 

The  Palacb  of  the  Governob,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Master ,  is  sumptuously  fitted  up  ,  and  still  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  objects,  though  the  French  plundered  it  of  many 
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of  its  tieasuies.  The  councll-chambei  contains  some  fine  tapestry, 
and  the  armoury  a  collection  of  weapons  of  the  period  of  the  knights. 
One  of  the  corridors  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Grand  Masters.  — 
The  Houses  of  the  different  nationalities  (such  as  the  Auberge  de 
Provence^  d'Auvtrgne^  dt  CastiUe^  dt  France^  and  d^Jtalie)  have  all 
undergone  considerable  change.  —  Adjacent  to  the  palace  is  the 
handsome  building  of  the  Library,  with  about  40,000  vols,  and  a 
few  PhoBnician  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  island. 

Pleasant  Walks  along  the  ramparts,  which  are  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  of  Grand  Masters  and  of  English  Governors.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  at  the  Baracea  Nuova.  The  Botanic  Garden 
is  also  a  favourite  resort. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Ciiih  Viitoriosa,  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  Farther 
distant  is  the  Burmula ,  or  Ciith  Cospicua ,  with  its  new  docks ; 
and  lastly  the  Senglea  or  Isola,  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  here 
is  commanded  by  the  fort  of  Ricasoli, 

An  aqueduct,  begun  in  1610,  with  numerous  arches  intersect- 
ing the  environs,  supplies  the  town  with  water.  The  Palace  of 
8,  Antonio,  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  with  a  large  and  well- 
kept  garden  (visitors  admitted),  is  about  472  M.  distant.  The  forti- 
fied Citt^Yeoohia,  or  La  NotabiUy  2M.  farther  (railway,  seep.  377), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  richly  decorated  Cathedral  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Publlus,  who  when  governor  of  the  island  accord- 
ed a  hospitable  reception  to  St.  Paul  (Acts,  xxYiii).  The  terrace 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  church  of  8,  Pooh  is  erected 
over  a  grotto  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Apostle 
during  the  three  months  of  his  stay  on  the  island.  The  sacristan 
also  shows  some  catacombs  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  partly  of 
ante-Christian  origin,  bnt  otherwise  uninteresting.  —  Jl  BoschettOj 
an  extensive  public  garden  which  may  be  visited  if  time  permits, 
lies  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cittk  Vecchia. 

The  island  of  Ck>]ni2io  is  almost  uninhabited.  OossOi  which 
is  well  cultivated,  was  the  ancient  Oauloa,  the  site  of  a  Phoenician, 
and  afterwards  of  a  Roman  town.  La  Torre  de'  Oiganti,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  rock  without  mortar,  possibly  belonged  to  a 
Phoenician  temple. 

42.  Excursion  to  Tunis. 

Carthage. 

Conip.  the  Map,  p.  379.  Th€  latter  U  founded  on  the  iatest  French  ord- 
nance map,  tchich  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  hcu  also  been  followed  in  the 
spelUng  of  the  Arabic  names  in  the  text. 

Steamboats  to  CK>l6tta  (Tunis).  1.  Fbom  Caqliabi  (and  from  Genua, 
Leghorn,  or  Naples).  A  steamboat  of  the  Soeietit  Florio-Enbattino  leaves 
Genoa  every  Thursday  at  9  p.m.,  and  Leghorn  on  Fridays  at  midnight ; 
another  leaves  Kaples  on  Saturdays  at  11  a.m.  (passengers  for  Goletta  by 
the  last  must  change  boats  at  Cagliari)  •,  from  Cagliari  on  Sunday  at  7  p.m. 
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croAfling  direct,  reaching  Gtoletta  on  Monday  at  12  noon  and  returning  on 
Wednesday  at  1  p.m.  Farea  from  Gagliari  to  Goletta,  48  Ar. ,  32  fr.  — 
2.  Fbox  Palbkmo  a  steamer  of  the  Florio-Rnbattino  Co.  plies  once  weekly 
to  Goletta  via  2V*apa»«,  Faviffwrnay  Manaiay  and  the  island  of  Pantellaariay 
starting  on  Tnes.  at  midnight,  leaving  Marsala  at  9  pjn.on  Wed. ,  and 
arriving  at  Pantellaria  at  5  a.m.  and  Goletta  at  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  The 
long  sea -voyage  from  Palermo  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  train  to 
Marsala,  in  which  case  a  visit  to  Segesta  and  Selinunto  may  be  combined 
with  this  excursion.  Fares  from  Palermo  to  Goletta,  66  fr.,  45  &. :  from 
Marsala  46  fr.,  30  fr.  Return-tickets,  see  pp.  xvii,  276.  —  3.  From  Mai.ta 
a  steamer  of  the  same  company  sails  every  week  vift  Tripoli.  —  4.  A 
steamer  of  the  CompagnU  Qinirale  TraMatlantique  leaves  (lO  Mars^Ues 
for  Tunis  direct  every  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fiid.  at  5  p.m.  (fares  126,  95, 
55  fr.)*,  (b)  from  Malta  every  Thurs.  at  noon,  returning  on  Mon.  at  10  a.m. 
—  A  passport  is  not  required.  Travellers  should  enquire  on  the  spot 
with  regard  to  these  routes,  in  case  of  alterations,  and  also  with  regard 
to  quarantine  regulations.  The  small  Italian  steamers  are  sometimes  de- 
layed an  entire  day  by  bad  weather.   The  French  steamers  are  preferable. 

French  Gold  is  the  best  kind  of  money  for  this  excursion  (eomp.  p.  3S8>. 

The  steamboats  from  Cagliaxi  and  from  Malta  do  not  touch  any- 
where on  their  way  to^  Tunis.    The  steamer  from  Palermo  ealls  at 
Trapani,  Favignana,  and  Marsala,  and  7  hrs.  after  leaving  the  last 
reaches  PanteUerla,  an  island  of  yolcanic  origin,  30  M.  in  circum- 
ference,  and  58  sq.  M.  in  area,  situated  more  than  halfway  to  the 
African  coast.    The  extinct  crater  in  the  interior  of  the  island  rises 
nearly  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.    Numerous  hot  mineral  springs  still 
afTord  evidence  of  slumbering  volcanic  agency.    The  inhabitants, 
7000  in  number,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  compounded  of  Arahic 
and  Italian,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  excellent  figs, 
raisins,  capers,  and  other  products  of  their  island.  PantelUria  was 
the  Cossyra  of  antiquity.   It  was  occupied  by  the  PhoBuicians  at 
an  early  period.  The  chief  village  (2500  inhab.),  lies  on  the  N.W 
side  of  the  island.    The  citadel  contains  an  Italian  penal  colony. 

Farther  on  we  come  in  sight  of  Cap€  Farina  (W.)  and  Capt  Bon 
(E.),  with  its  lighthouse,  two  conspicuous  points  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  green  in  winter  only,  and  we  soon  enter  the  Bay  of  Tunis. 
To  the  £.  of  the  entrance  he  the  small  islands  of  I>^ami2r  (the.£gi- 
mures  of  the  ancients) ,  the  larger  of  which  is  called  Zimbra  and 
the  smaller  Zimbretta. 

The  bay  contracts ;  to  the  left  rise  precipitous  and  barren 
cliffs,  forming  an  imposing  frame  to  the  bay ;  and  in  a  few  hoars 
the  landing-place  at  Ooletta  becomes  visible.  On  the  right  rises 
the  promontory  of  Carthage,  which  marks  the  spot  where  stood  the 
ancient  city  of  that  name  (comp.  p.  386);  it  is  crowned  by  a  con- 
spicuous lighthouse  and  slopes  precipitously  on  the  £.  and  N. 
sides,  while  on  it  now  lies  the  Arab  village  of  Bou-Satd.  On  the 
left  rise  the  high  mountains  of  Boukoumin  andDje&ef  Resas,  Farther 
to  the  S.  the  fine  outline  of  the  Zaghouan  range  is  descried. 

Ctoletta.  —  Arrival.  The  steamboat  casts  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Ctoletta.  The  traveller  is  conveyed  in  a 
small  steamer  to  the  Douans  (custom-house),  where  his  luggage  is  slightly 
examined. 

The  most  promising  of  the  throng  of  negroes  and  Arabs  who  proffer 
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their  services  may  be  engaged  to  carry  luggage  to  the  Railway  fot  Tunis 
(see  below),  and  to  act  as  guide  (fee  50-70  c).  The  necessary  directions 
may  be  given  (as  shortly  and  simply  as  possible)  in  Italian,  whieh  most 
of  them  understand  a  little.  Offers  of  assistance  from  other  persons  should 
be  declined. 

Hotel.    Hotel  db  Fbamob,  tolerable. 

Oolettay  Fr.  La  Ooutette^  with  about  3600inhab.,  chiefly  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  negroes,  in  picturesqe  oostumes,  is  the  port  of  Tunis, 
from  which  it  is  about  10  M.  distant ;  its  fortifications  are  unim- 
portant. Its  coolness  in  summer  (thermometer  seldom  above  90^ 
Fahr.  in  the  shade)  and  its  excellent  sea-baths  render  it  a  favourite 
Tesort  at  that  season.  The  Palace  of  the  Bey,  is  situated  to  the  right 
of  the  canal  which  connects  the  bay  with  the  inner  creek,  ElBahira, 
On  the  left  of  this  canal  are  the  DouanCj  the  Harem  of  the  Bey, 
the  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Arsenal. 

The  Railway  of  the  Florio  -  Rubattino  Go.  has  two  lines  (comp. 
the  Map),  on  which  most  of  the  trains  make  a  circular  trip:  from 
Tunis  via  La  Marsa  (p.  386)  and  La  Malka  (p.  386)  to  Goletta, 
and  then  back  direct;  or  vice  vers&.  Only  a  few  trains  run  exclu- 
sively on  the  direct  line  from  Goletta  to  Tunis. 

1.  DiBBCT  Line,  10  M.,  in  1/2  ^'  (fares  2  fr.  5,  1  ft,  45,  75  c). 
The  train  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  the  "bay  of  El  Bahira,  and  we 
observe  the  island  ofSchikly^  with  a  medieval  castle  built  hy  Char- 
les v.,  which  contains  a  large  leaden  reservoir.  The  lake  is  enliv- 
ened by  countless  wild  fowl,  including  flamingoes,  which  afford 
excellent  sport  (free  to  all).  The  station  at  Tunis  is  on  the  Marina, 
to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

1,  YiA  La  Mars  a,  15  M.,  in  about  Ihr.  The  train  soon  diverges 
from  the  direct  line ,  and  runs  to  the  N. ,  passing  the  stations  of 
New  Goletta  (La  Nouvelle  Goulette),  Kkeredine,  Khram^  Carthage, 
and  La  Malka^ Saint-Louis. —  41/2  M.  La  Marsa^  a  favourite  sum- 
mer-resort of  the  Tunisian  grandees  (p.  386).  From  La  Marsa  to 
Tunis  the  train  takes  Y2  ^'*  ?  passing  El  Aouina,  near  the  spot 
where  Regulus  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

Tonis.    Porters,  as  at  Goletta,  50-70  c. 

Hotels.  *0&AND  HdTBL,  B.  from  31/2,  pens.  19  fr. ;  *HdTBL  db  Paris, 
11  Vs  fr.  per  day,  cheaper  for  a  prolonged  stay,  under  the  same  man- 
agement ;  HdTBii  GioiNO.  noisily  situated  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  pens. 
9  fr.,  well  spoken  of:  Hotbl  db  l'''Union,  comer  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse; 
H6TBI.  DD  LotJVBB,  Bue  de  la  Commission,  cheaper,  but  not  scrupulously 
lelean,  B.  2,  A.  Vsi  d^j-  ^  I>-  2Vs«  pens.  (A.  extra)  7  fr.  (bargain  desirable). 
—  Pension  at  these  does  not  include  B.,  which  is  beat  obtained  in  a  caf^. 

Bestaurants.  Papayanni,  Bue  d'*Ita]ie ;  Restaurant  FrangtM,  Bue  de  la 
Commission,  2nd  floor,  at  both  D.  incl.  wine  2  fr^  to  subscribers  IV2  fr.  — 
Beer  at  the  Brasserie  Kissler,  behind  the  Grand  Hdtel.  —  It  is  the  universal 
custom  to  lunch  between  12  and  2  o^clock  and  to  dine  between  6  and  8  p.m. 

Cafes.  De  VUnivers,  Place  de  la  Bourse;  De  France,  Aleauar,  both  in 
the  Avenue  de  France. 

Fnraished  Apartments  (let  even  for  a  few  days;  prepayment  usual) 
are  numerous:  e.g.  Maiwn  MeubUe,  Bue  de  la  Commission  8. 

Baths  in  the  Bue  d'Allemagne,  well  fitted  up ;  bath  l>/4,  Moorish  bath, 
with  massage  ete.,  2V2  f^. 

Steamboat  Of&ee  of  the  Floric  -  IMaitino  Oo.  next  the  Italian  station 
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Post  Office.  Franco  -  Tunisian  Post  Office,  Avenue  de  France,  near 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Italian  Post  Office  (poste  restante  for  all  letters 
from  Italy),  Rue  des  Glaci^res. 

Carriages.  Voituret  de  place :  per  day  15  fr. ;  per  hr. ,  in  the  town 
1  fr.  80,  outside  the  town  2  fr.  40  c. ;  per  drive ,  within  the  town ,  1  fr. 
Voituree  de  RemUe:  per  day  20  fr. ;  per  hr.,  in  the  town  2  fr.  40  c,  oat- 
side  the  town  3  fr.  —  Cheaper  carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  Piazza  Car- 
taghine^  near  Bah  Cartagine. 

Tramways,  starting  near  the  Place  de  la  Bourse:  1.  Along  the  Ma- 
Hna.  —  2.  Through  the  Rtte  Djcuira,  —  8.  Through  the  Rne  des  Maiiau 
and  its  continuations.  Fare  in  all  cases  10  c.  —  Omnihus  to  various  points 
in  the  suburbs. 

G-uides.  None  should  be  engaged  but  those  recommended  by  the  hotel- 
keepers  or  consuls  or  other  respectable  persons  (5-6  fr.  per  day).  The  Jew- 
ish guides  offering  themselves  in  the  streets  should  be  avoided. 

British  Consul,  B.  Drummond  Hay^  Esq.  —  Permission  to  visit  the 
Bardo  (p.  384)  must  be  obtained  through  the  traveller''s  consul. 

Bankers.  Bank  of  Tunis;  Compagnie  Algirienne.  —  Goods  Agent: 
M.  Helft^  trustworthy.  —  Physician:  Dr.  B.  8.  Camilleri.  —  Oculist: 
Dr.  A.  Kunitz.  —  Photographs  at  CatalanottVt  and  Qarigne''s.  —  Plaas 
of  Tunis  and  Old  Carthage,  guide-books,  etc.,  at  Demofiys"*^  Avenue  de  la 
Marine,  and  V.  BrunU^  Bue  Djazira.  —  Newspapers.  Dipiehe  Tvnizienne, 
ObservateuTy  French^  Unione^  Italian. 

Theatre,  with  occasional  French  and  Italian  performances,  usually  in 
summer  only.  —  Vabibtt  Thkatbbs  and  Music  Halls  (for  gentlemen 
only):  French  in  the  C(tf4  Alcassar  (p.  381);  Arabic  in  the  C<nfS  Ifewifori^ 
Avenue  de  la  Marine,  and  the  C<nf6  Orient^  beside  the  Italian  station.  A 
brief  visit  to  the  last  is  not  uninteresting. 

English  Church  (8t.  Augustine);  service  at  10  a.m. 

Plan  for  a  short  visit.  Immediately  on  arriving,  the  traveller  should 
take  a  walk  about  the  town;  visit  one  of  the  numerous  coffee-houses  in 
the  Hal/a-ouine  square  (p.  384;  no  fee),  where  the  Muslim  may  be  seen 
over  his  cigarette  and  coffee.  —  1st  Day:  Visit  the  Bazaar  (p.  383),  the 
Ddr  el-Bey  (p.  384) ,  the  old  Fort  de  la  Manottbia  (p.  884),  and  the  Jeznsh 
Quarter  (p.  383).  After  lunch  vi^it  the  Hal/a-ouine  Square  (p.  384)  and 
the  view- point  marked  Belvedere  on  our  map  (p.  384),  to  see  the  sunset. 
The  evening  may  be  spent  at  one  of  the  caf^s  in  the  Halfthouine  square. 
—  2nd  Day  :  Excursion  to  Ciorthage^  see  p.  385.  —  3rd  Day :  Drive  via  the  fort 
Sidi-ben-Eassin  and  the  town  (8  M.)  of  Mohaamdiay  to  Ud''na  (p.  387).  On  the 
way  back  the  Sidi-ben-Hassdn  fort  should  be  ascended  for  its  incomparable 
view  about  sun«et.  —  The  traveller  should  consult  his  consul  before  under- 
taking any  of  the  longer  excursions,  to  Zaghouan^  Utica^  or  Porto  Farina. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  that  name,  and  the  third 
largest  town  in  Africa,  contains  upwards  of  160,000  inhab. ,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  are  native  Jews,  and  one-flfth  Europeans 
of  various  nationalities,  chiefly  Italians,  Maltese,  Greeks,  and  French. 
The  remainder  are  Moors,  Arabs,  Turks,  Berbers,  and  negroes.  The 
regency  has  been  a  protectorate  of  France  since  1881  and  since  that 
date  the  French  language  and  customs  have  made  extraordinary 
progress,  although  theltallan  element  is  the  largest  among  the  Euro- 
peans. Order  is  In  general  well-maintained,  and  strangers  may  visit 
even  the  Oriental  quarters  of  the  town  In  security.  The  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Arabs  must  of  course  be  respected ;  and  attempts 
to  enter  their  mosques  should  on  no  account  be  made. 

The  KiNODOM,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Bsobkct.  of  Tunis, 
was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  from  1575  to  1881,  when 
it  came  under  French  protection.  It  occupies  an  area  of  70,000  square  IE.,  and 
contains  about  two  million  inhabitants.  The  present  Bey,  ^l«,  who  was  born 
.in  1817,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Hussein  family,  which  has  occupied  the  throne 
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since  1691;he  succeeded  bis  brother,  Mohammed  es-Sadok^  on  Oct.  27th,  1882. 
Tbe  French  General-Besident  acts  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
French  command er-in-chief  as  minister  of  war.  Finance,  the  post-office, 
education,  and  public  works  are  also  under  the  control  of  French  officials, 
assisted  by  a  Mohammedan  prime  minister  and  a  secretary  of  state.  Europeans 
and  their  dependents  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  French  courts,  natives/ 
to  that  of  the  Ferik  and  the  so-called  Shaara  (access  on  Thurs.  under  Mre 
escort  of  a  dragoman  from  the  consulate).  The  Bey  is  permitted  to  main- 
tain a  small  army  as  a  guard  of  honour,  but  the  real  effective  force  eon- 
aists  of  French  troops. 

MoNBT.  The  current  coins  of  the  country  irtpiastres  and  kharubs: 
1  piastre==16  silver  kharubs=26  copper  kharubs ;  82  piastres=:20  francs= 
16  Bbillings.  A  piastre  is  therefore  worth  about  sixpence,  and  IVs  piastre 
about  one  franc,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  varies.  French  money  is  the 
only  foreign  currency  exchanged  without  difficulty. 

The  Europeans  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the  European  Quar- 
ter, which  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town,  and  has  hroad, 
modem  streets.  The  central  point  is  the  Avenue  de  la  Marine ,  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  which  Is  the  Italian  railway  station,  and  a  little 
to  the  S.  the  French  station.  To  the  E.  this  ayenue  extends  almost 
as  far  as  the  El  Bahira  Lake  (p.  381) ;  in  the  opposite  direction  it 
is  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Avenue  de  France  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bourte  (see  below).  The  Avenue  de  France,  where  the  French 
minister -resident  lives,  is  the  favorite  promenade  (military  band 
at  4  p.m.  In  winter). 

The  Maltese  and  the  Oriental  quarters  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  town.  The  Arabic  and  Moorish  quarters  (to  the  8.W.  and  N.W.) 
are  the  cleanest ;  the  Jewish  and  Maltese  quarters  are  the  dirtiest. 
Various  phases  of  Oriental  life  may  be  witnessed  in  the  narrow  and 
sometimes  unpaved  streets,  which  are  almost  impassable  after  heavy 
rain.  The  town  contains  the  tombs  of  numerous  Mohammedan  saints. 

A  visit  to  the  Oriental  quarters  is  most  conveniently  begun  at 
the  above-mentioned  Place  de  la  Bourse^  which  is  always  thronged. 
From  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  square  leads  the  narrow  and  busy  Rue 
de  la  Kaabah  to  the  Kashah  or  citadel  (p.  384).  Most  of  the  Jewish 
population  dwell  to  the  right  of  this  street ;  a  visit  to  their  quarter 
is  specially  recommended  on  their  Sabbath,  on  acount  of  the  gaily- 
coloured  costumes  of  the  young  women  and  children. 

To  the  left  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasbah  is  the  *Bazaar  (PI.  1), 
consisting  of  narrow  lanes,  largely  vaulted  or  covered  with  boards. 
These  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  SHUes  (Fr.  Souks)^  which 
properly  means  the  various  divisions,  each  of  which  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  one  particular  class :  in  the  SHic 
eUKKbehdftye  (throwsters')  are  sold  fringes  and  silk  wares ;  in  the 
Sdk  el'Attdrin  exquisite  essences^  in  the  Siik  «^Btrfca  (formerly 
the  slave*market)  jewellery  of  every  kind  and  ancient  coins ;  and 
at  the  two  lateral  approaches,  burnouses,  haiks,  scarfs,  etc.  Pur- 
chases should  be  made  without  the  presence  of  a  guide ;  and  the 
various  touts  should  be  repulsed  with  decision.  The  reserved  and 
grave  Arab  traders  are  generally  to  be  prefered.  For  the  dearer 
articles  about  one  fourth  of  the  price  first  demanded  will  be  taken. 
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Some  distance  up  the  Rne  de  la  Kasbah  we  come  to  a  small 
square  with  gardens.  Here  to  the  left  Is  the  Palace  of  the  Bey  (Ddr 
el-Bey,  adm.  9-11  and  3-5;  apply  at  the  door;  tde  1  fr.).  It  eon- 
tains  an  interesting  small  round  saloon  and  a  few  other  rooms  with 
beautifully  executed  stucco-work  in  a  style  introduced  by  Moors 
from  Spain.  Fine  ^Ylew  from  the  flat  roof  over  the  white  houses  of 
the  town,  the  numerous  mosques  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  their 
minarets,  and  the  hills  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  Dar  el-Bey,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  dty,  rises 
the  Kabbah  (PI.  2),  an  extensive  citadel,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Emp.  Charles  V .  In  the  vicinity  is  also  the  palace  of  the  Ferik ,  or 
governor  of  the  city,  near  which  are  the  pleasant  promenades  of  the 
80-oalled  ForUana,  or  main  reservoir  of  the  waterworks. 

The  western  visitor  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  Haifa'- 
ouine  square,  or  in  the  course  of  a  walk  along  the  streets  enciroling 
the  inner  town  (^Bue  Djaxira,,  Bue  des  Maltais,  and  their  continua- 
tions) ;  while  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  lif^  in  the  caravans 
may  be  studied  at  the  town -gates,  J3a6-<Z-G'ouf)gf«m ,  Bab-el^ 
Livtma,  Ba^-Sidi-AbdaUc^,  and  the  adjoining  streets  and  squares. 

Ezcnrsions. 

1.  Fort  de  la  Manoubia,  We  may  take  the  tramway  through  the 
Bae  Djazira  (p.  387)  to  its  terminus.  Thence  passing  the  Zouave 
banacks  and  through  the  gateBa6-e^-Gottfpen^,  we  roach  the(Vshz.) 
hill  immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  Tunis,  on  which  once  stood  the 
fort.  The  top  affords  a  magnifloent*Yiew  of  the  town,  the  El  Bahira 
bay,  with  Goletta  and  Oarthage  on  its  farther  side,  and  the  sea  and 
the  mountains  enclosing  the  gulf  in  the  background.  To  the  N.  is 
the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  390.  To  the  S.W.  at  our  feet  lie  ike 
salt  lake  of  Sedjoumi  and  the  extensive  plain,  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  Zaghouan,  rising  to  the  height  of  6250  ft. 

2.  Another  fine  point  of  view  (especially  at  sunset)  is  the 
chain  of  hills  (the  so-called  Belvedere)  to  the  E.  of  Tunis,  about 
2i/4M.  from  the  gate  (omn.  trom  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  to  the  Bab- 
el-Kadrah  10  c. ;  thence  40  mln.  walk).  The  village  of  El  Arianay 
about  2  M.  to  the  E.  (omnibus  from  the  Place  Garthagene  hourly 
30  c),  is  famous  for  its  roses. 

3.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Tunis  is  situated  the  *Basi>o, 
an  exten^ve  pile  of  buildings  resembling  a  town  in  miniature, 
containing  a  palace,  which  the  Bey  seldom  visits,  and  a  state-prison. 
Admission  by  card  only,  9-11  and  3-5;  see  p.  387),  The  railway 
to  theBardo  is  not  used;  visitors  should  hire  a  carriage  by  the  hour. 

The  Vestibule  is  adorned  with  elaborate  Moorish  stucco-work.  Between 
3  and  4  p.  m.  yisitors  may  be  present  here  at  the  Saldtn  AUk^  or  'salute'' 
which  is  performed  in  honour  of  the  Sultan  of  Turlcey  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  in  the  name  of  the  Bey,  and  &s  accompanied  by  drums  and 
filfes.  To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  the  Thkonb  Boom,  containing  numer- 
ous and  for  the  most  part  miserably  bad  portraits  of  Beys  and  Tunisian 
dignitaries,  and  a  number  of  valuable  gifts  from  foreSgn  sovereigns.    In 
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one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  is  an  Ahtzquabian  Hdsbdic  (closed),  containing 
Roman  mosaics.    The  Balookt  commands  a  fine  view.  —  Fee,  1  it. 

Adjacent  to  the  Bardo  is  the  chateau  of  Kaw  Said,  where  the 
late  Bey  resided,  with  uninteresting  and  neglected  gardens.  About 
31/2  ^*  off  ^  ^®  Manouha,  a  group  of  yillas  belonging  to  the  Bey 
and  his  magnates,  and  here  also  is  a  Catihagmian  Aqueduct,  which 
is  still  used  in  supplying  the  town  with  excellent  running  water  from 
the  springs  of  Zaghouan,  about  20  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tunis.  Manouba 
is  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Algiers. 

4.  For  a  visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Gabthagb  an  entire  day  is 
required  (provisions  should  be  taken).  Return-tickets  to  La  Marsa 
(valid  on  both  lines,  p.  381)  should  be  taken,  and  the  train  quitted 
at  La  Malka.  Photographs  and  a  good  plan  of  the  environs  of  Car- 
thage (50  c.)  may  be  obtained  in  the  mission-station.  A  guide  may 

be  dispensed  with. 

Kariha4ay  or  ^new  town"*,  as  the  city  was  originally  called,  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  (Dido),  about  B.C.  880,  and  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  be- 
gan to  extend  its  dominion  over  the  W.  Mediterranean.  In  180  B.O.  the 
CarthaKiBians  eame  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in 
264  B.O.  with  the  Romans.  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Agathocles  in  8iO^07,  menaced  by  the  Consul  Regulus  in  the  First  Punic 
War  in  366,  and  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  Bcipio  in  146.  Augustus 
established  a  Roman  colony  here,  which  owing  to  the  incomparable  situ- 
ation of  the  town  and  the  fertility  of  its  environs,  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  the  third  city  of  the  empire.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  conouered  by  Oen- 
serie  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire,  but  in  688  succumbed  to 
the  attacks  of  Belisarius.  The  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  was 
subverted  by  the  Arabs  in  647,  and  the  city  destroyed.  —  The  outline  of 
the  early  city  is  no  longer  traceable  in  consequence  of  its  having  so  fre- 
quently been  des^yed,  and  the  site  itself  has  undergone  extensive  changes; 
but  the  spot  where  the  Queen  of  the  seas  once  had  her  throne  is  still 
rich  in  interest. 

We  proceed  by  train  to  La  Malea,  near  the  railway-station  of 
which,  to  the  W.  of  the  line,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. We  traverse  the  Arab  village  of  La  Malka  to  the  E.,  built 
upon  ancient  remains  known  as  the  Qreat  Cistern,  Y2  ^*  beyond 
which  lies  the  Byrsa,  or  castle -hill  of  ancient  Carthage,  crowned 
by  a  cathedral  in  the  Oriental  style,  erected  by  Cardinal  Layigerie 
(p.  386).  A  small  chapel  was  erected  on  this  hill  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  1841  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor  Louis  the  Saint,  who 
died  here  in  1270  when  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  Tunis.  The 
museum  at  the  mission-station  connected  with  the  chapel  contains 
an  interesting  collection  of  marble  sculptures,  small  bronzes,  lamps 
and  other  terracottas,  coins,  and  gems,  arranged  and  described 
by  the  Abbtf  Delattre,  the  erudite  director  of  the  mission  (admission 
on  Sun.,  Mon.,  Thurs. ,  and  Sat.,  2.30-6  p.m.).  The  garden  in 
which  the  chapel  stands,  and  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbour  of  Carthage  (see  p.  386),  contains  Phoenician  and  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  reliefs  of  the  Imperial  era.  There  is  also  a  frag- 
ment of  old  wall  here ,  with  two  niches.  This  hill  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  god  of  healing  (the  Roman  ^scula- 
pius) ,  which  rested  on  a  basement  approached  by  60  steps. 
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Due  S.  of  the  Byrsa  (Ghapelle  de  St.  Louis)  was  situated  the  double 
Harbour  of  Carthage,  constructed  by  artificial  means :  the  outer  or  cominer^ 
cial  harbour  was  an  oblong  quadrangle;  the  inner  or  naval  harbour,  the 
Kothon,  was  of  a  circular  form.  The  two  were  separated  by  the  city-wall, 
which  extending  E.  from  the  Byrsa,  excluded  the  neck  of  land  and  the 
outer  harbour,  but  included  the  naval  harbour,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the 
latter  must  have  been  closed  by  a  gate.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  naval  harbour 
was  situated  the  market-place,  connected  by  three  narrow  streets,  the  chief 
scene  of  contest  during  the  storming  by  Scipio,  with  the  castle,  w^hich 
was  open  towards  the  town. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  St.  Lonis  are  the  Little  Cisterns, 
seventeen  gigantic  barrel-vaulted  subterranean  chambers,  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  and  half- filled  with  water,  which  have  been  partly 
restored  since  1887.  The  neighbouring  Fort  Bordj  Djdid  com- 
mands a  fine  view. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  village  of  Sidi  Bou  Said,  picturesquely 
situated  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  St.  Louis  and  1^4  M.  from  the  cisterns, 
on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Carthage  or  Cape 
Cartagena  (380  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  ancient  town.  To  the  left  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  a  cathe- 
dral of  the  Yandals  were  recently  laid  bare.  Refreshments  may  be 
obtained  at  one  of  the  Arab  coffee-houses  of  the  village ,  which 
has  maintained  its  Oriental  character  unimpaired  by  contact  with 
western  civilization.  The  Lighthouse  (*Phare'  on  the  Map;  fee 
1/2  fr.)  commands  an  incomparable  **Vlew.  The  site  of  ancient 
Carthage  lies  at  our  feet ,  stretching  on  the  S.  almost  to  the  El 
Bahlra  bay ;  beyond  we  survey  the  whole  Gulf  of  Tunis  from  Gape 
Farina  on  the  W.  to  Gape  Bon  on  the  E. ,  and  in  the  distance  are 
the  hills  of  Boukournin,  the  Djebel  Resas,  the  mountains  of 
Zaghouan  (to  the  S.),  and  the  wide  plain  of  Tunis. 

We  turn  to  the  N.W.  from  the  lighthouse,  and  follow  the  clifib 
forming  the  top  of  the  cape,  passing  the  palace  of  Cardinal  La- 
vigerie,  archbishop  of  Tunis,  to  {^/^  hr.)  La  Mabsa,  a  station  on 
the  line  mentioned  at  p.  381,  with  the  residences  of  the  Bey  and  of 
Taieb  Bey,  the  heir-apparent,  the  country-house  of  the  French  min- 
ister, etc.  We  may  conclude  our  tour  here  ,  or  extend  it  with  ad- 
vantage for  lV2-2hrs.  more,  by  visiting  Djebel  Khaoul  and  Kamart. 

On  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  Djebel  Khaoui  (345  ft.),  stUl 
dotted  with  numerous  remains  of  Punic  tombs ,  lay  the  necropolis 
of  Carthage.  It  commands  a  fine  view ,  to  the  S.  Tunis,  to  the 
N.W.  the  salt  lake  of  Sehkha  er-Rouan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utica,  and  to  the  E.  the  open  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  N. 
lies  Kamabt,  where  the  villa  of  Ben  Ayed,  charmingly  surrounded 
with  palm-trees,  may  be  visited.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
with  its  shifting  sand-hills,  affords  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  desert.  Near  it,  on  the  Sebkha  el-ROuan,  are  salt-works  belong- 
ing to  the  government. 

5.  The  excursion  to  Utiea  takes  a  whole  day.  The  mins  of  this  very 
ancient  Phoenician  seaport,  which  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  a 
Roman  proconsul,  where  the  younger  Cato  committed  suicide  (B.C.  46)  on 
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the  overthrow  of  Pompe7'*8  party  in  tbe  civil  war  against  Caeaar,  are  now 
situated  5  M.  from  the  coast.  They  do  not  repay  a  visit.  A  visit  to  Mo- 
hamedia^  abandoned  in  1837  (p.  382),  and  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  (TdTna 
(Uthina),  situated  to  the  B. ,  with  the  imposing  remains  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Zaghouan  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  is  more  Interesting. 

6.  The  warm  springs  and  baths  of  iTanvfulmX^/'lie  to  theS.E.  of  Tunis 
(lOVt  M.;  railway  in  Vt  hr.  from  the  French  station).  To  the  S.  of  Hamm&m 
Lif  (by  carriage  from  Tunis  in  2i/a  hrs.)  is  a  lead-mine  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  DJ4b€l  Resas^  dating  from  the  Roman  period.  —  The  attractive  as- 
cent of  the  Boutoumin  (about  2300  ft)  may  be  made  from  Hamm&m  Lif; 
extensive  view  from  the  top. 

43.  Excursion  to  Corfu. 

A  Stxakboat  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  leaves  Brindisi  for  Corfu  once  a 
week ',  steamers  of  the  Florio-Bubattino  Co.  thrice  a  week,  making  the  trip 
in  about  12  hrs.  (fares  25  fr.  90,  16  fr.  90  c,  food  extra) ;  and  a  steamer  of 
a  Greek  company  once  a  week.  The  Austrian  and  Qreek  steamers  return 
on  Thurs.  afternoon,  the  FIorio-Rubattino  boats  on  Sun.  at  4  p.m.  and  on 
Wei.  at  2  p.m.  There  is  also  regular  steamboat  communication  between 
Corfti  and  Trieste,  the  Piraeus,  Alexandria,  etc. 

MoNBT.  The  French  system  has  been  introduced  into  Greece :  1  drachma 
s  100  Upia  (centimes). 

A  visit  to  the  charming  island  of  Corfu  is  recommended  even  to  those 
who  have  only  two  or  three  days  at  their  disposal  and  are  consequently  un> 
able  to  extend  their  excursion  to  Greece. 

Bftfuitsi,  see  p.  200.  On  quitting  the  harbour  the  steamer  at 
once  steers  towards  the  S.E.,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  Next 
day  towards  morning  tlie  outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  In 
sight,  and  later  the  island  of  Corfu.  Othonom,  Ertkousi,  and  the 
other  Othonian  Islands  are  seen  to  tbe  right.  On  the  left,  in  Al- 
bania, rise  the  lofty  peaks  of  Konto  Vouni.  The  scenery  of  the  wide 
Strait  of  Corfa,  separating  the  island  f^om  the  mainland,  is  very  im- 
posing. To  the  right  towers  Monte  8.  Salvatore,  the  loftiest  summit 
in  the  island.  The  beautifully  situated  town  of  Corfu  is  at  first 
concealed  by  the  island  of  Vido, 

Corfu.  —  ArrivaL  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  fr.,  with  heavy 
luggage  lVs-2fr.  The  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  great 
confusion  prevails,  so  that  the  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commission- 
naire  of  the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage, 
for  which  a  charge  of  2-2V2  fr.  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house 
examination  in  quickly  over. 

Hotels.  •Hotel  St.  Geoeob,  frequented  by  the  English;  ♦H6tel 
d'^ANQLETKEKB  A  Bellb  Venise ;  thcsc  two  are  of  the  first  class,  with 
baths;  the  back -windows  overlook  the  Esplanade;  B.  from  3,  pension 
9-12,  for  a  long  stay  8-10  fr.,  L.  1-1  V«,  bottle  of  English  or  Vienna  beer  2, 
Corfu  wine  (sweet)  1,  Ithaca  wine  2V2  fr.  —  Hotel  d'Obient,  with  trat- 
toria, prettily  sltifated  on  the  esplanade;  *HdTEL  de  Constantinople,  near 
the  Dogana,  unpretending;  Pension  Julib,  pens.  7-8  fr.,  well  spoken  of, 
adapted  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 

Gaffta.  The  principal  caf^s  are  in  the  Esplanade,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  avenue  mentioned  at  p.  888;  cup  of  coffee  prepared  in  the  Turkish 
manner  1(>  c.  —  Bter  in  the  hotels,  at  Pappad6poulo^»,  near  the  theatre, 
and  at  a  beer-saloon  in  the  Vikephoros  Street,  near  the  Esplanade;  Vienna 
beer  1^/t,  native  */«  fr.  per  bottle. 

Britiah  Gonanl,  R.  Beade,  B*q.  —  United  States  Consular  Agent,  T. 
WocdWif^  Esq. 
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Post  Ofilee,  adjoining  the  Sanitli,   at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 

the  flea. 

Bteantboat  Offteea.  near  the  poat-offlce. 

Garriagea  obtained  at  the  hotels,  5  fr.  per  drive  in  the  town  or  en- 
virons ;  for  longer  excursions,  see  p.  390. 

Valets-de-71aee,  6  fr.  per  day,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Theatre.    Italian  opera  in  winter. 

Glimate.  In  the  latter  half  of  Mareh.  in  Aprils  and  May  the  dimate 
of  Corfu  is  usually  charming,  and  a  resilience  here  at  that  season,  amid 
its  luxnriuit  vegetation,  is  delightful.  The  temperature  is  also  mild  and 
equable  during  October  and  the  beginning  of  Jfovemlber,  but  /mm,  July,  and 
August  are  very  hot,  and  in  winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  invar 
lids,  particularly  those  with  pulmonary  complaints ,  Ck)rfn  therefore  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  best-known  health-resorts  of  Italy. 

Corfu,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  island  of  the  same  name  and  of  a 
nomarcliy  oz  piovince  including  the  islands  of  Paxos,  Antipaxos, 
and  Leukas ,  and  the  seat  of  archbishops  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
Catholic  clinzches,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  In  modem 
Greece.  With  its  suburbs  of  Kastrades  or  Oaritta  and  Mandoukio, 
it  contains  25,000  inhab. ,  among  whom  are  4000  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  2700  Jews.  The  spacious  harbour  is  enlivened  with  an 
active  trade,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  olive  oil  and 
the  import  of  Russian  grain  and  English  manufactures.  Tl&e  for- 
tifications constructed  by  the  Yenetians,  the  ForUzza  VeeMa  to 
the  £.  of  the  town  and  the  Fortesisa  Nuova  on  the  N.W.,  were 
once  of  great  strength,  but  they  were  blown  up  by  the  English  be- 
fore their  departure  in  1864,  and  are  now  unimportant.  As  the 
town  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  busy  streets  are  very 
narrow  and  the  houses  often  four  or  five  stories  high. 

Corfu  (Gr.  JCi(f»UQa,  Lat  Coreyra),  the  second,  but  most  important  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Scheria,  the  land 
of  the  Pheeaci  and  of  their  king  Alcinous.  Colonised  from  Corinth  at  an 
early  period  (B.C.  784).  its  power  increased  so  greatly  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  its  mother-city;  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  tbe 
Peloponnesian  War.  The  name  of  Corfu  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages 
and  was  at  first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  in  the  old  fortifi- 
cations ;  it  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ^Eoryphous\  From  1886  to  1797  the 
island  was  under  Venetian  supremacy ;  from  1816  to  1864  it  was,  with  the 
other  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  England  and  the  seat  of 
government,  after  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

On  disembarking  we  cross  the  court  of  the  Dogana ,  pass  the 
H6tel  de  Constantinople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  new  street 
called  Sulle  Mura,  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording 
numerous  fine  views ,  and  reaches  the  Esplanade  near  the  Royal 
Palace.  Or  we  may  proceed  from  the  harbour  to  the^left  through  the 
principal  street  (^Rne  Nic^phore^)  to  the  Esplanade  in  5  minutes. 

The  Esplanade  Is  an  extensive  open  space  between  the  town 
and  the  old  fortifications.  It  is  traversed  by  an  avenue  with  double 
rows  of  trees ,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  main  street.  On  the 
W.  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  row  of  handsome  houses  with  arcades 
on  the  ground-floor,  among  which  are  the  two  principal  hotels.  On 
the  N.  side  rises  the  — 
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Boyal  Fftlaee ,  a  three-storied  edifice  with  two  wings ,  in  gprey 
Maltese  stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  A 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
Yestibnle  contains  an  antique  lion  conchant.  The  throne-room  is 
adorned  with  portraits  of  British  soTerelgns,  and  the  coundl-cham- 
l>er  of  the  former  Ionian  Senate  contains  portraits  of  the  presidents 
(visitors  generally  admitted  on  application ;  castellan,  1  fr.).  —  In 
ttont  of  the  palace  Is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  who 
conferred  nnmeroas  benefits  on  the  island  daring  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  (1823-32). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Esplanade  are  a  small  Circular  Temple  and  an 
Obelisk,  also  raised  in  honour  of  English  Commissioners. 

At  the  end  of  the  ayenue  leading  to  the  fortress,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfu  against 
the  Turks  by  the  Yenetian  general  Count  von  der  Schulenhurg  in 
1716.  We  now  pass  the  sentinels,  cross  the  bridge  over  the  wide 
and  deep  moat,  and  reach  the  — 

*Fortezza  Veccliia ,  the  buildings  of  which  are  now  used  only 
for  barracks  and  a  military  hospital.  The  second  gateway  leads  to 
the  Commandant's  Residence,  where  we  obtain  permission  to  inspect 
the  works  in  the  office  (frourarcMon)  on  the  ground-fioor  (to  the  left ; 
Italian  understood).  We  then  pass  through  another  gateway,  cross 
a  drawbridge  to  the  left,  and  traverse  a  long  vaulted  passage ,  at 
the  end  of  which  we  give  up  our  permesso  to  a  sentinel.  The  ram- 
parts are  overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  platform  on  the  W.  side, 
reached  by  a  few  steps,  commands  a  superb  ••View  of  the  town  of 
Corfu,  and  of  the  whole  island  from  Monte  Salvatore  and  Capo 
Cassopo  on  the  N.  to  Capo  Bianco  on  the  S.  Opposite  to  us  lies  the 
Turkish  coast  of  Eplrus  with  its  lofty  mountains.  The  custodian, 
who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  telescope  to  the  visitor  (25  c). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade  is  the  Gymnasium  (last  house 
to  the  right),  with  a  fine  flight  of  steps.  On  the  open  space  in 
front  a  marble  Statue  of  Kapodistrias  was  erected  in  1887.  A  broad 
street  descends  hence  to  the  Boulbyabd  op  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, formerly  the  Strada  Marina,  which  is  a  favourite  evening 
promenade  of  the  Corfiotes.  In  6-8  min.  we  reach  the  entrance  of 
the  suburb  of  Kastradei  or  Oaritxa ,  where  the  dismantled  Fort  S, 
Salvador  rises  on  the  right.  Near  the  E.  base  of  the  dilapidated 
rampart ,  about  200  paces  from  the  Boulevard  of  the  Empress  Eli- 
zabeth, is  the  Tomb  op  Mbnbcbatbs,  a  low  circular  structure 
dating  from  the  6tb  or  7tb  cent.  B.C. 

The  Boulevard  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  runs  hence  to  the  left 
along  the  coast,  and  ends  near  the  remains  of  an  old  wind-mill. 
We  follow  the  principal  street  towards  the  S. ,  passing  a  church 
and  a  red  house.  In  5  min.  we  ascend  by  a  road  diverging  to  the 
right,  opposite  the  circular  apse  of  the  old  church  of  8.  Corcyra.  The 
gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  royal  villa  of  *Honrepoi  (  Villa 
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BeaUJj  the  extensive  gardens  of  which  eommand  be&attfal  rieirs  of 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Corfu  (open  free  on  Thurs.  and  Son.  after- 
noons ;  on  other  days,  fee  ^2-^  ^0- 

The  above-mentioned  road,  passing  the  entranee  to  the  Villa,  lemda 
to  the  village  of  Analipsi*.  Near  the  village  a  path  diverges  to  the  left 
and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  the  sea.  After  about  200  paces 
we  reach,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  interesting  and  curiotis  substmctore^ 
of  an  Ancient  Temple  discovered  in  1822.  This  ruin  lies  about  iOO  ft. 
above  the  sea  in  a  narrow  ravine  called  Kardakiy  a  name  also  extended 
to  the  surrounding  district. 

The  principal  street  follows  the  W.  slope  of  the  hilly  peninsula, 

which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  of  Kalikidpoulo  and  tlie 

sea.   This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ,  the  principal 

commercial  harbour  of  which  was  formed. by  the  Bay  of  Kastrades, 

while  the  lake  of  Kalikl6poulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  hare  been 

the  ancient  HyUaean  Harbour,  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war. 

The  street,  which  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings ,  is  flanked 

by  rose  and  orange  gardens,  and  farther  on  by  beautiful  olive  groves. 

It  ends,  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade,  in  a  circular  space, 

named  the  Canone,  or  Or^-gun  Batteryj  commanding  a  beautiful 

♦View  of  the  E.  coast. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  old  Hylleean  harbour  lies  the  islet  of 
PondikonM  (mouse-island),  said  to  be  the  Phseacian  ship,  which  had 
brought  Ulysses  to  Ithaca  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  stone  by 
Poseidon.  The  mouth  of  a  brook  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Lake  Kalikidponlo, 
which  is  called  Kreesida^  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Ulysses  was 
cast  ashore  and  met  the  princess  Xausicaa. 

Several  charming  *EzcTLrsion8  may  be  made  from  the  capital 
into  the  interior  of  the  Island,  which,  thanks  to  the  English  admin- 
istration, is  almost  everywhere  traversed  by  good  carriage-roads. 

To  THE  South.  —  To  the  Monte  S.  Deea  (1860  ft.),  Greek 
Hagi  Deka,  by  carriage  (15  fr. ;  there  and  back  6hrs.).  We  drive 
to  the  village  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
ascend  with  a  guide  to  the  top  in  1  hour.  Splendid  panorama, 
especially  of  the  Albanian  coast.  We  descend  by  a  rough  goat-path 
to  (1  hr.)  Epano-Oarouna  and  thence  walk  to  (V4^0  '^»  Teddoro  or 
Hagios  Theddoros,  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us 
to  Corfu  a  drive  of  IY2  ^r.).  —  To  Oasturi  and  Benitm,  about 
1  M.,  by  carriage  (15  fr.)  in  2^2  lirs-  The  road  skirts  the  lake  of 
Kalikiopoulo  and  then  ascends  in  windings  to  (9Y2M.)  Oasturi^  a 
prettily  situated  village,  with  the  magnificent  ViUa  AdUlUion,  be- 
longing to  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Fine  view  from  the  church  above. 
Thence  we  descend  in  windings  (myrtles  numerous)  to  (1^/4  M.) 
Benizza.  Mear  the  priest's  house  are  the  well-preserved  remains  of 
a  Roman  villa  in  a  fine  orange-grove ,  whose  owner  invites  visitors 
to  taste  the  fruit  (fee  1-2  fr.).  Close  by  is  the  source  for  the  aque- 
duct of  Corfu. 

To  THE  Wbst.  —  To  Pelleka  (there  and  back  in  81/2-^  hrs., 
carr.  12  fr.)  and  the  W.  coast  of  the  Island.  On  leaving  the  carr- 
iage we  engage  a  boy  to  guide  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (890  ft.), 
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whence  an  admirable  yiew  is  enjoyed,  yery  beantifal  towards 
Bunset. 

To  THE  NoBTH.  —  To  OoviTio,  with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian 
arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay.  We  go  via  Alipoii  and  return 
by  Potam^,  an  exquisite  drive  of  2Y2-3  hrs.  (carr.  8-10  fr.). 

To  PalcBokastrizzay  a  whole  day,  carriage  25  fr.,  a  very  pleasant 
road  with  beautiful  views.  About  halfway  to  Palasokastrizza,  near 
the  Bridge  of  Pheleka^  the  road  to  the  N.  part  of  the  island  diverges 
from  that  leading  to  Govino  (p.  390),  and  crosses  the  highest 
range  of  hills  in  the  island  by  the  Pass  of  8.  Pantaleone,  To  the 
right  towers  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore,  Greek  Pantokrator  (2990  ft. ; 
ascent  from  Olyphb,  the  landing-station  for  the  high-lying  village 
of  Signes).  The  monastery  of  Palaokastrizza  lies  on  a  rock  in  a  bay 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  commands  an  admirable  view  of 
the  coast  and  the  beautiful  blue  sea. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Corfu,  see  Baedeker's  Handbook 
to  Oreeee, 
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Abbreviations:  A.  s=  architect,  P.  s=  painter,  S.  s=  sculptor;  ea.  s 
circa,  about;  B.  =  Bolognese,  Flor.  =  Florentine,  Ferr.  =  Ferrarese, 
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The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art>Bottces 
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Aition,  Greek  P.,  2nd  cent  A.  D.  — 

(xl). 
Ainimolo,  VineeMo  diPavia  (  Vine,  Ro- 
mano)^ Palerm.  P.,  d.  1540.  —  (245). 
Alibrando,  Girol.,  Hess.  P.,  1470-1524. 
Allegrif  Ant.^  see  Correggio. 
Amerighij  see  Caravaggio^  Mich. 
Angelieo  da  FiitoUy  Era  Oiov,,  Flor. 

P.,  1887-1455. 
ApeUa,  Greek  P.,  356-306  B.  G.  — 

(xxxix) . 
ApollodoruM^  Greek  P.,  end  of  5th 

cent.  B.  C.  —  (xxzviii). 
ApolUmius    of    Tralles,     Ghreek    S., 

brother  of  Tauriscus.  —  (xxxvi). 
iljtMla,  Silvettro  detr,  8.,  15th  cent. 
— ,    Potnpeo^  d*,  P.,  second  half  of 

16th  cent. 
Arittides,  Greek  P.,  370-330  B.  G.  — 

(xxxix). 
Amolfo  del  (di)  Cambio.  see  Oambio. 
Arpinoj   CctvcMere  df  (Gitu.    Cetari)^ 

Bom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640. 
Auria,  Dom.  eP,   Neap.  8.,  pupil  of 

Qiov.  da  Kola,  d.  1585. 
BahocHo.  Ant,^  Keap.  8.,  A.,  1851-  ca. 

1415. 
BarMertf,  see  Outreino, 
BarUano,   bronze -founder,    end   of 

12th  cent. 
Bartolommeo  delta  Fbrta.  Fra,  Flor. 

P.,  147W517. 
Biueano^  Jaeopo  (da  Ponte)^  Yen.  P., 

1510-92. 
— ,  Leandro  (da  PonU) ,  son  of  Ja- 
eopo, Yen.  P.,  1558-1623. 
BwfA^  Qiov,  Ant.^  see  Sodoma. 
Bellini.  Oentile,  brother  of  Giovanni, 

Yen.  P.,  1^-1607. 
— ,  Giovanni^  Yen.  P.,  1426-1516. 
BelotUj  Bern.,  see  Canaletto, 
Beltraffio,  see  BoUratfio. 
Bemardi,   Oi<n.,  da  Caetelbolognese, 

Bol.  goldsmith,  d.  1554. 


Bernini,  Oiov.  Lcrento,  Bom.  A.,  S., 


Bigordi,  see  OMrlandaJo, 
Bol,  Ferd.,  Dutch  P.,  1611-81. 
Boltraffio   (Beltraffio),    Oiov.    AnL, 

Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 

1467-1516. 
Bonannut,  Pisan  A.,  8.,  end  of  ISth 

cent. 
Bonilo,  Nice,,  Bom.  P.,  18th  cent. 
Bonvicino,  see  Moretto. 
Bottieelli,  Alee*,  or  Sandro,  Flor.  P., 

1446-1610. 
Brontino,  Angela^  Flor.  P.,  1602-72. 
Brueghel,  Pieter,  the  Elder,  Flemish 

P.,  1620-69. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angeto, 
Buono  (Buoni),  SHveetro,  Neap.   P., 

d.  1480. 
Caldbrese,  il  (Matfeo  Pireti),  Neap. 

P.,  1613-99. 
Caliari,  Paolo,  see  Veroneee. 
Cambiaeo,Luca,  Genovese  P.,  1527-86. 
CanMo,  Amolfo  del  (di),  rlor.  A., 

8.,  1240-1311.  —  (xlix). 
CamilKani  (Camillani),  Flor.  S.,  end 

of  Ibth  cent 
(kunuedni.  Vine,,  Bom.  P..  1773-1844. 
CamuUo,  Bartol.  da,  8iciL  P.,  iitb 

cent. 
Canaletto  (Bern,  BelotH),   Yen.  P., 

1724^. 
Oanova,  Antonio,  8.,  1757-1833. 
(Uxppuccino  Oenoveee,  see  StroMttL 
(kunxed,  see  Carraeci, 
Caraeeiolo,    Qiov,  BaU.   (pan.  Bat- 

tUtello),  Neap.  P.,  d.  1641.  —  (ly. 
Caravaggio,  JUiehael  Angelo  Amerighi 

da,  Lomb.  and  Bom.  P.,  1669-1609. 
— ,  PolidSro  Caldara  da.  Bom.  P., 

149&-154d.  —  a). 
Carraed,   AnntbaU,   Bol.  P.,   1560- 

1609. 
— ,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1566-1619. 
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CavtMMy  PMro,  Eom.  P.,  14tb  cent. 

-  (xUx). 

Celebranoy   Franc  ^   Keap.   S.,   18th 

e«nt. 
€f«lUnL  BmwMuto.  Flor.  8.  and  cold- 
smith,  1600-72. 
Cieetone,  Andrei.  Keap.  A.,  8.,  d. 

1467. 
Oktude  U  Lorrain  (OeUie),  French 

P.,  1600^2. 
Canca^  Seb.,  Keap.  P.,  1679-1764. 
Conradini  (Correid.)^   Ant.^    8.,    d. 

1702. 
Corentio,  BeUtario^  P.,  1558-1643. — 0). 
ComelUsm,  Jaeob^  Duteh  P.,  15-16th. 

eent.  —  (206). 
Correggio  (Antonio  AUegri  da).  Parm. 

P.,  14847-1534. 
Corto,  Vine.,  Keap.  P.,  d.  1545. 
Cotmati,     Rom.    family    of    stone- 

mosaiciats,  13th  cent. 
Cronacft,   Lue.-.   German    P.,    1472- 

1558. 
Oredi,  Lorenxo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 
CretcenMio,  Ant.,  8ici].  P.,  first  half 

of  15th  cent.  —  (259). 
CriMeuolo,  Qiov.  Fil..  Keap.  P.,  1495- 

1584. 
CriUot,  Greek  8.,  5th  cent.  B.  O.  — 

(zxxiii). 
Crivelli.  Carlo.  Yen.  P.,  ca.  1468-93. 
Dolei,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86. 
DomenicMno    (Domenica,    JSampiiri), 

Bol.  P.,  A.,  1581-1641.  —  0). 
Donafello  (Donate  di  Niecolb  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1386-1466. 
Dongello.  Piero  and  Ippol,  Keap.  P., 

allegea  pupils   of  Zingaro,    15ih 

cent.  —  (zlix). 
Mrer,  Albr.,  German  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dyek,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  1599-1641. 
BKphrainor,  Greek  8.,  P.,  375-335  B.  G. 

—  (xxxix). 

Bvek,  Hubert  van,  Flemish  P.,  bom 

oa.  1360-70,  d.  ca.  1426. 
—,  Jan  van,  Flemish  P.,  bom  ca. 

1381-95,  d.  1440. 
FabriatM,    Oentiie  da,  Umbr.  P., 

1870-1460. 
FcOeone,  Aniellc,  Keap.  P.,  1600-1665. 

-0). 
Famaga,  Cosimo,  P.,  8.,  A.,  1591-1678. 
FUtole.  Fra  QUnanni  Angelieo  da, 

see  Angelieo, 
FtnogUa,  Faolo  Bom.,  Keap.  P.,  d. 

Fiore,  Aanello  del,  Keap.  8.,  d.  ca. 

1500. 
•*.  Colantonio  del  (mec.  TomaH),  P., 

i4th  cent. 
Fontana,  Bom.,  Bom.  A.,  1543-1607. 
Fcntema,  Lavinia,  Bol.  P.,  1552-1602. 
Franco,  A(inolo,  Keap.  P.,  d.  ca.  1445. 


Fueelo,  A.,  iint  half  of  18ih  cent 
Fuga,  Fernando,  Bom.  A.,  1699-1780. 
OtMele  dTAgnoio,  Keap.  A.,  ca.  1496. 
OatkmOy   Scipione,   Keap.  P.,   16th 

cent. 
Oagini  (OaggM),    Ant.,   8icil.    8., 

bom  1480,  and  sons.  ->  (^X 
Gargiuio,  Bom»,  sum.  Mieeo  Spadaro, 

Keap.  P.,  1612-79. 
GarS/ato    (BenmemUo    Tieio),    Ferr. 

P.,  1481-1559. 
OMrlandaJo,  Bom,   (Bom.  Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1U9-94. 
Giordano,    Luea,    snm.   Fa  jn*e*to, 

Keap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1706.  —  (1). 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  8., 

1276-1337.  —  (xlix). 
Cfuereino,  il  (Giov,  Frane.  Bttrbieri), 

Bol.  P.,  159(>-1666. 
Haclert,  Phil.,  German  P.,  1737-1807. 
Hayex,  Franc.,  Ital.  P.,  bora  1791. 
Ka^flnann,  Maria  AngeUea,  German 

P.,  1741-1807. 
Lama,    (Han  Bernardo,   Keap.    P., 

1608-79. 
Lan/rcuieo,    Giov.,  Lomb.  and  Bom. 

P.,  1580M647. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  P.,  8.,  A.,  1452- 

1519. 
Lotto,  Lorengo,  Yen.  P.,  14a0?-1554? 
Lucas  van  Ley  den  (Luea  d^Olanda) 

Dutch  P.,  1494-1533. 
Luini,  Bernardino,  Mil.  P.,   1470?- 

1590?. 
Maglione,  Flor.  P.,  8.,  second  half 

of  13th  cent. 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,  Flor.  A.,  8., 

1442-97. 
— ,  GiuUano  da,  Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  Pad.  P.,  1431-1506. 
Maeuceio  the  Elder,  Keap.  A.,  8.,  ca. 

1280-1805. 
— ,  the   Younger,  Keap.  A.,  8.,  ca. 

1291-1388. 
MaMtoni,  Guido  (il  Modanino),  Hod. 

8.,  d.  1518. 
MoMMuola,  Fil.,  Parm.  P.,  d.  1605. 
",  Frane.,  see  Parmigicmino. 
Menge,  Ant.  Raphael,  P.,  1728-79. 
MerUano,  Giov.,  see  Nola,  Giov.  da. 
Messina,  Antonello  da,  Sicil.  P.,  b. 

after  1410,  d.  ca.  1493.  —  (245). 
Michael  Angela  Buonarroti,  A.,  8., 

P.,  1475-1564. 
Miehetotto,  Flor.  A.,  8..  1391-1472. 
Mignard,  Pierre,  French  P.,  1612-96. 
Modanino,  see  Meusoni. 
Monrealete,  see  Novelli,  Pietro, 
Montoredli,  Fra  Giov.  Ang.,  Flor.  8., 

ca.  1506-63. 
Moretto  da  Brescia  (Alessandro  Bon- 

vidni  or  Bonvioino),  Yen.  P.,  1498- 

1655. 
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Murano,  Bdrioh  da\  see  Vi»arini. 
JTecfofes,  Greek  8.,  6th  cent.  B.  C.  -> 

(xxxiii). 
Nieta*^  Greek  P.,  ca.  848-306  B.  C. 

—  (xxxix). 

Nicomaehu»^   Greek  P.,    about  400 

B.  0.  —  (xxxix). 
Nola.    Oiov.    da    (Oio9.    Merliano)^ 

Neap.  S.,  147&-156e. 
Novtlli.  Pietro  (H  Manrealete),  SicU. 

P.    1603-47. (245). 

PMrna  VeecMo.  Giac   'Yen.  P.,  1480- 

1628. 
Ffimnini,  Giov.  Paolo.  Bom.  P.,  1606- 

1768. 
Papa,  Simone,  the  Elder,  Neap.  P., 

15th  cent.  —  (zlix). 
— ,    8im.,   the    Younger,   Neap.    P., 

1506-67. 
Parmeggiano  or  ParmigiaMino 

(Francesco   Jicutuola),    Parm.  P., 

1503-40. 
Parrhaeitu,    Greek  P.,    end   of  5th 

cent.  B.  C.  —  (xxxviii). 
PtttiUleg,  Greco-Bom.  S.,  72-48  B.  G. 

—  (xxxvi). 

Pausiat,  Greek  P.,  4th  cent.  B.  G. 

—  (xxxix). 

Pauton,  Greek  P.,  about  400  B.C. 

(xxxiii). 
Pentgino,    Pietro  (Pietro   Vannued), 

Umbr.  P.,  1446-1524. 
Phidiae,  Greek  S.,  600430  B.  0. 
Pinturiechio,  Bern.,  Umbr.  P.,  1464- 

1513. 
Piombo,  Sebaet.  del,  see  Sebeutiano. 
Pippi^  see  Bomano, 
Pisano,    Giov.,  Pis.   A.,  S.,   son  of 

Niccol6,  d.  1320. 
— ,  jrieeola(d).  Pie.  A.,  8.,  d.  1278. 
PolidSro,  see  Caravaggio, 
Polgeletutj  Greek  S.,  6th  cent.  B.  G. 

—  (xxxiy). 

Polygnotut,  Greek  P.,  480-30  B.  0.  — 

—  (xxxvii). 

Pontormo,  Joe.  (Carrucd)  da,  Flor. 

P.,  1494-1657. 
Porta,  Bart,  della,  see  Bartolommeo. 
— ,  Gugliehno  della,  Lomb.  8.,  d.  1677. 
Praxitelee,  Greek  8.,  about  864  B.  G. 
I^ete  Gtnoveee,  see  Strozti. 
Preti,  Matteo,  see  Calabreee. 
PuUgo,  Dom.,  Flor.  P.,  1475-1527. 
dueirolo.  Ant.,  8.,  18tli  cent. 
Rap?iael   8anti   da   Urbino,    P.,   A., 

1488-1520. 
Rembrandt  Harmenez  vanBiJn,  Dutch 

P.,  1607-69. 
Rent,  Outdo,  Bol.  P.,  1574-1642. 
Ribera,  see  SpagnoUtto. 
Rehueti,  see  Tintoretto. 
RomanelU,  Giov.  Franc,  P.,  oa.  1610- 

62. 


Romano,  OiuUo  (0.  Ptepi),  Bom.  P., 

A.    1492-1546. 
Rosa,  Salvator.,  Keap.  P.,  1615-73.  — 

(1). 
Roteellino.Ant.,  Flor.  8.,  A.,  b.  1427, 

d.  ea.  1478. 
Rubene,  Petrue  PicnUrn,  Flemisli  P., 

1577-1640. 
RwnOone,  Pietro,  SicU.  P.,  15th  cent. 

-(245). 
Sabattini,  Andr.,  see  BaUmo,  Andr. 

da. 
Salerno,  Andrea  da  (Andr.  BahattiaH), 

Neap.    P.,    follower    of   Bapbael, 

1480-1545.  —  (1). 
Baliba,  Antonello  da,  Sicil.  P.,  15th 

cent.  —  (245). 
Bammartino,    (Hue.,  Neap.  8.,  1728- 

1800. 
Banetts,  Oiac.  de.  Neap.  A.,  d.  1543. 
Bangallo,  Francesco  da,  son  of  Giu- 

iiano  da  8.,  Flor.  8.,  1497-1675. 
Bantaeroce,  Girol.  (da).  Yen.  P.,  ca. 

152049. 
Santafede,  Fdbrizio,  Neap.  P.,  1560- 

— ,  Francesco,  Neap.  P.,   father   of 

Fabrizio,  16th  cent. 
Barto,  Andrea  del,  Flor.  P.,  1487-1631. 
Bassoferrato  (Cfiov.  Bait.  Balvi),  Bom. 

P.,  1605-85. 
Behidone,  Bart.,  Mod.  P.,  d.  1616. 
Beilla,  AgosU,  Sicil.  P.,  1639-1700. 
Bebastiano    del   Piombo,    Yen.    and 

Rom.  P.,  1485-1647. 
Berpotta,  Giaeomo,  Sieil.  S.,  1666- 

1732.  —  (245). 
Besto,   Cesare  da.  Mil.  P.,  pupil  of 

Leonardo  da  Yinci,  d.  after  1624. 
Biciliano,  Cficv.  Bernardinoj  Neap.  P., 

St,  1606-87. 
Siena,  Marco  da.  P.,  A.,  seeond  half 

of  16th  cent. 
— ,  MatUo  da.  P.,  middle  of  16th  cent. 
Bimme  di  Martino  (Sim.  Martini), 

Sien.  P.,  1283-1344.  —  (xlix). 
Sddoma,  U  (Giov.  Ant.  Bazzi),  Sien. 

and  Lomb.  P.,  ca.  1478-1549. 
Bolario,  Ant.,  see  Zingaro. 
BoUmena,  jnxine.  (sum.  Abbaie  CHedo) 

Neap.  P.,  1657-1747. 
Bpada,  Lionello,  Bol.  P.,  1556-1623. 
SpagnoUtto   (Gins.    RSbera),    Spaa.- 

Neap.  P.,  1588-1656.  —  0). 
^anzioni,  Massimo,  Neap.  P.,  1666- 

1656.  —  (1). 
Btefani,  Pietro  degU,  Neap.   8.,  P., 

b.  1228,  d.  after  1318. 
— ,   Tommaso  degli.  Neap.  P.,  1231- 

1310. 
Btrozzi,  Bernardo  (it  (kq>pneelnc  or 

il   Prete  Genovese),  Genoveee  P., 

1681-1644. 
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!raiir<«CH«of  Tralles,  Greek  S.,  brother 
of  ApoUoniuB.  —  (xxxvi). 

Thorvaldten.  Bertel,  Danish  S.,  1T70- 
1844. 

Timanthetj  Greek  P.,  about  40O  B.  G. 

—  (zxxix). 

Timomachus.  Greek  P.,  about  900 B.  C. 

-  (xl). 

Tintoretto.  U  (Jae.  RobutH).  Ven.  P., 

1518-94. 
2V«<o,  Benven.,  gee  Oaro/alo. 
Titian  (Tisiano  VeeelUo  da  Cadore). 

Von.  P.,  1477-1675 
Traversa  fCAoWe*  Franf.  de  la  Tra- 

veree),  French  P.,  d.  1778. 
Vacearoj  Andrea,  Neap.  P.,  1666-1670. 
Vannueeij  Metro,  see  Perugino, 
VanvitetH,  Lvigi,  A.,  1700-73. 
Vtudri,  OioTffio,  Flor.   P.,  A.,  and 

writer  on  art,  1513-74. 


VeeeUio^  Tigiano,  see  Titian. 
VelasqueM  (Diego  V.  de  BUva),  Span. 

P.,  1699-1660. 
Venueti.  Mareello,  P.,  pupil  of  Hichael 

Angelo,  d.  ca.  1670. 
Veronese.  Paolo  (P.  Caliari),  Ven. 

P.,  162fr«8. 
Vigilia,  Tommato  di,  Sicil.  P.,  pupil  of 

Ant.  Crescenzio,  l5th  cent.  —  (245). 
Vineento  di  Pavia,  see  Ainemolo. 
Vineiy  Leonardo  da,  see  Leonardo. 
Vivarini,  Alvite  (or  Luigi),  Ven.  P., 

ca.  1464^1503. 
— ,  Bart.  (Bart,  da  Mwrano),  Ven. 

P.,  ca.  1456-99. 
Zampiiri,  see  DomeniiMno. 
Zeuxit,  Greek  P.,  4th  cent.  B.  G.  — > 

(xxzTiii). 
Zingaro,  lo  (Ant.  Solario),  Neap.  P., 

ca.  1^1455.  —  (xUz). 
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Abaeaenttm  312. 
Abbadiazza  SR21. 
Abbasanta  373. 
Abella  174. 
Abellinutn  175. 
AbriizBi,  the  176. 
Acciano  IBl. 
Acerenza  209. 
Acerra  10. 
Acerr<»e  10. 
Acherontia  195.  209. 
Achenisian  Lake  102. 
Aci  Castello  832. 
Aci,  Isola  d'  332. 
Acireale  245.  332. 
Aeiris  213. 
AcithU  285. 

—  Acqaa  Dolce  310. 
Acquasanta  268. 
Acqaaviva  delle  Fonti 

200. 

Platani  292. 

Aerae  234.  SU6. 

AcroffagOai.  293. 

Acri  219. 

Acrocoro  dellaTone  307. 

Adern6  335. 

JSgadian  Islands  226. 287. 

JSgimureg  380. 

jEnaria  105. 

^olian  Islands  323. 

^temia  185. 

^tna,  Mount  341.  228. 

jEtna  335. 

S.  Agata,  near  Sorrento 

151. 

—  de'  Goti  204. 

—  del  MiUtello  310. 
Agathymum  233. 
Ager  Falemtu  18. 

—  Taurianut  220. 
Agerola  146. 
Agira  283.  301. 
Agnano,  Laeo  d'  92. 
S.  Agnello  147. 
Agno,  the  10. 
Agnone  349. 
Agosta  360. 
Agri,  river  203.  213. 
Agriffentum  293. 


Agropoli  166. 

Agyrium  233.  301. 

Aielli  184. 

Alabon  360. 

Alaeta  310. 

Alanno  186. 

Alaro  216. 

Alatri  2. 

Alba  Fueetuis  182. 

Albanella  166. 

Albano  11. 

—  di  Lucania  209. 

Albe  182. 

Alberi  152. 

Albumus  207. 

Alcamo  277. 

Alcantara,  river  228.  831. 

833.  360. 
Alento,  river  191. 
Alessano  203. 
S.  Alessio,  Capo  326. 
Alesus  310. 
Aletriutn  2. 
Alezio  202. 
S.  Alflo  331. 
Alghero  374. 
AU  326. 
Alia  292. 
Alicata  303. 
Alicuri  325. 
Alimena  291. 
Alipoii  390. 

Altarello  di  Baida  272. 
Altavilla  175.  290. 
AltiUa  192. 
Alto  Campana  181. 
Aluntium  233.  310. 
Amalfi  169. 
Amantea  224. 
Atnantia  224. 
Amaro,   Monte  185.  191. 
Amaseno,  river  12. 
Amenanus,  river  840. 
Amendola  193. 
Amendolara  214. 
Axnendolea  217. 
Amettratus  310. 
Amitemum  180. 
Amorosi  204. 
Amyclae  15. 


Anacapri  167. 

Anagni  1. 

AnagnUi  2. 

AnaUpsis  393. 

Anapiu,  river  364. 

Anazzo  200. 

Ancona  176. 

S.  Andrea  216. 

— ^  Monte  15. 

Andria  196. 

S.  Angelo,  Castel  177. 

— ^  Monastery  174. 

— .  Monte,  near  Terracina 

— ,  — ,  Lipari  323.  324. 
— ,  — ,  the  LitUe  151. 
— .  -r,  near  Manfredonia 


— ,  — ,  near  Sorrento  145. 
—  in  Formis  9. 
Angri  160. 
S.  Annunziata  (Bavello) 

172. 
Antas,  Temple  of  371. 
Antenna,  Pizzo  226.  909. 
Antennamare  321. 
Antignano  89. 
S.  Antimo  203. 
Antinum  187. 
S.  Antioco  365.  371. 
S.  Antonio  332. 
Antrodoco  177. 
Antrosano  183. 
AntuUo,  Pozzo  d'  2. 
Anversa  184. 
Anxanum  191. 
Anxw  13. 
Aouina,  El  881. 
Apennines,  the  176.  177. 
Apice  206. 
ApoUonia  310. 
Appula  200. 
Apricena  192. 
Aqua  C&melia  290. 
Aquae  CutUiae  177. 
Aquila  178. 
Aquino  3. 
Aquinum  3. 
Aragona  292. 299. 
Aranci,Fiumara  degU312. 
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Arand,  Golfo  degli  373. 
Arancia,  Fiumara  312. 
Arbore  152. 
Arce  188. 
Arclii-Beggio  223. 
Arco,  the  146. 
Atco  Felice  103. 

—  Katarale  156. 
Ardara  373. 
Axdore  217. 
Arena  Bianca  220. 
Ariano  di  Paglia  206. 
Arienzo  10. 

Ariteo  376.  372. 
Anni,  Capo  deir  217. 
Armstrong,  Gantiere  97. 
Arpaia  10. 
Arpi  193. 

Arpincu^  Intvia  187. 
Albino  188. 
Arpinum  188. 
Arsoli  181. 
Artemisio,  Monte  11. 
Artena  11. 

Artesino,  Monte  300. 
Arx  YoUcorum  191. 
Aaaro,  238. 
Ascensione,  Monte  deir 

189.    - 
Ascoli  Piceno  189- 
-,  Porto  d'  189.  190. 

—  Satriano  194. 
Asculum  Picenum  189. 
Asinara  366. 
Asinartu  306. 
Asinello  286. 
Aao,  brook  189. 
Aspra'276. 
Aflpromonte,  Mt.  218. 217. 

222.224. 
Assaro  301. 
Assemini  371. 
Assergi  180. 
Auorus  233.  301. 
Afltore,  Monte  221. 
Astroni  93. 
AUlla  203.  209. 
Atena  207. 

Atemo,  river  178. 180. 190. 
Atina  207. 
Atrani  169. 
— ,  yalley  of  171. 
Atri  190. 

Atrio  del  Cavallo  118. 
Atripalda  176. 
Aujldus  194.  207. 
Anguflta  360. 
Anletta  207. 
Anricarre  199. 
Avseuhan  Apulum  194. 
Avella  174. 
Arellino  176. 
Avtmui  Laetu  98. 


Ayersa  208. 
Avezzano  182. 
AyigUano  209. 
Avola  306. 

Bacoli  100. 

Badia  di  8.  Spirito  186. 

299. 
Badoiato  216. 
Bagaria  or  Bagberia  276. 
Bagnara  222. 
Bagni  di  17erone  96. 
Bagno  dlscbia  106. 

—  del  Purgatorio  118. 

—  della  Begina  Oio- 
Tanna  149. 

Bagnoli  93. 

Bagnolo  del  Salento  206. 

Babira.  £1  381. 

Baiae  99. 

Baiano  174. 

Baida  273. 

Baia  99. 

Balensal  306. 

Balestrate  277. 

Balsorano  187. 

Balvano  206. 

Balzo    di   Trifoglietto 

348. 
Bambina  283. 
Bantia  196. 

Banzi,  Abbadia  de'  196. 
Baragiano  206. 
Baranica  151. 
Barano  106. 
Baranello  192. 
Barbagia,  la  376. 
Barbaro,  Monte  279. 
Barbaroflsa,    Gaatello   di 

167. 
Barcellona  312. 
S.  Bardiglio  370. 
Bardo,  the  384. 
Bari  198. 
— ,  Terra  dl  176. 
Barium  198. 
Barletta  196. 
Baronifli  166. 
Barra,  La  112. 
Barrafranca  302. 
BarraU  375. 
S.    Bartolommeo,   river 

2n. 

Basento,  river  206. 
Baailicato,  the  176.  206. 
S.  Basilio  200. 

—  Piflticci  213. 
Basiluzzo  826. 
Batinus  190. 
Battaglia  199. 
Battipaglia  165.  207. 
Bancina  289. 
Baoladu  872. 


Batai  100. 

Bauso  313. 

Beffi  181. 

Belice.  river  288. 

Bella  206. 

Bellante  190. 

Belmonte,  in  Calabria 

224. 
— ,  near  Palermo  274. 
Belpasso  336. 
Belvedere  (Calabria)  223. 

—  (near  Castellammare) 
146. 

—  (near  Syracnse)  360. 
Belvi  876. 

S.  Benedetto  184.  189. 
Benevento  204> 
Beneventum  2(^. 
Berchidda  373. 
Bernalda  209. 
S.  Biagio,  river  303. 
Biancavilla  336. 
Bianconnovo  217. 
Bicocca  302.  349. 
Bifarera  289. 
Bifemo,  river  192. 
Bilice,  valley  of  the  298. 
BilUemi,  Monti  276. 
Birgi,  river  286. 
Birori  372. 
Bisacquino  289. 
Bisceglie  197. 
Biflignano  219. 
Bitetto  199. 
Bitonto  197. 
Bivona  221. 
Blandano  332. 
Bine  Grotto  156. 
Boccadifalco  272. 
Boeo,  Capo  226.  234. 
Boiano  185. 

Bolognetta  Marineo  289. 
Bon,  Cape  380.  226. 
Bonea  Grotto  162. 
Bonefro  191. 
Bonifato,  Monte  277. 
Bonorva  373. 
Borgo  177. 
Borore  372. 
Bosa  366.  373. 
Bosco  d*Aeovia  10. 

—  di  Calataflmi  279. 

—  de'  Coronia  310. 

—  deir  Umbra  193. 
Bo0coreale  10. 
Boscotrecase  118. 
Botricello  216. 
Botte,  La  14. 
Boukoumln.  Mts.  380.387. 
Bon-Said  880. 

Bova  217. 
Bovalino  217. 
Bove,  Monte  182. 
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Bore,  Valle  del  348. 
Bovianvm  Undecimano- 

rum  186. 
Bovino  206. 
Bradano,  the  210. 
Brancaccio  274. 
Brancaleone  217. 
Brentesion  201. 
Brindisi  200. 
— Montagna  209. 
Brolo,  Fiuxnara  311. 
Bronte  334. 
Brucato  290. 
Bracoli  349. 

Bruncu  Spina,  Pnnta  376. 
BrundUium  201. 
Brnsciano  174. 
Buccino  203. 
Buffaloria  214. 
Buggeru  365. 
Bugnara  184. 
Buonalbergo  206. 
Buonfomello  306. 
Buonpietro  291. 
Buraco,  Monte  289. 
Burgio  288. 
BuLsambra  289. 
Bugcemi  307. 
Busento,  river  219. 
Bu88i  186. 
Butera  303. 
ButtigUara  857. 

Gabraa  372. 
Caccamo  291. 
Caevparis  306. 
Cagliari  368. 
— ,  Stagno  di  368. 
Gaianello  6.  186. 
Caiazzo  10. 
Caieta  17. 
Cairo,  Monte  6. 
Calabria  200.  176. 
Calabrian  Mts.  233. 
Calaete  310. 
Calascibetta  900. 
Calatabiano  331. 
Calatafimi  277. 
Calavk,  prom.  311.  227. 
Calciano  209. 
Caldare  292.  299. 
Cales  7. 
Callipolis  203. 
S.  Calogero.  Monte,  near 

Sciacca  !»8. 
— ,  Lipari  324. 
— ,  Termini  291. 
Calore,  river  204. 
Caltabelotta  289. 
~,  river  289. 
Caltagirone  302. 
Caltaniasetta  227.  299. 
Caltavuturo  391. 


Galvello,  Monte  11. 
Calvi  7. 

Calvo,  Monte  177.  193. 
Camaldoli  near  Naples  90 

—  deir  Avvocata  168. 

—  di  Meta  152. 

~  della  Torre  111. 
Camaldolilli  90. 
Camarana,  river  304. 
Camarda  180. 
Camarina  284.  304. 
Camerelle,  the  156. 
Camastra,  river  209. 
Cammaxata  292.  206. 
Campana  214. 
Campanaro,  Monte  298. 
Campanella,  Panta  di  IGO. 

Campania  7. 
Campeda,  la  373. 
Campi  Oeloi  304. 

—  Lae»triganii  348. 

—  Palentini  183. 
Campidano  870.  371. 
Campo  Bianco  324. 

—  di  Qiove  185. 

—  Pericoli  180. 
Campobasso  191. 
Campobello  283.  399. 
Campofelice  308. 
Campofiorito  289. 
Campofranco  392. 
Campolattaro  192. 
Campolieto  191. 
Gampomaggiore  209. 
Campomarino  192. 
Campomela  374. 
Campoeano  174. 
Cancello  10. 
Candela  194. 
Canicatti  299. 
Caniga  374. 
Cannae  196. 
Cannita  276. 
Cannitello  222. 
Cannizzaro  332. 
Cannole  203. 
Canosa  196. 
Cantone,  Fiumara  312. 
Ccmuiium  196. 
Ganzano  190. 
Capaccio  Nuovo  166. 

—  Vecchio  166. 
Capaci  277. 
CapiBtrello  187. 
Capitanata,  the  176.  192. 
Capo,  Lo  (Capri)  166.223. 
Capo  Bianco  290. 

—  di  Conca  173. 

—  di  aallo  224. 

—  Plgari  373. 

—  Kao  215. 

—  d  Orlando  146.  811. 


Capo  d'Orso  168, 

—  Soprano  304. 

—  di  Sorrento  149- 

—  SottUe  173. 

—  Tnmolo  168. 
Capodimonte,  near     Na- 
ples 81. 

— ,  near  Sorrento  149. 
Caposele,  Villa  16. 
Cappelle  182. 
Cappelliere  288. 
Capreae  154. 
Caprera  365. 
Capri  152.  155. 
Gapzjie  157. 
Capna  7. 
Capurso  199. 
Caralis  368. 
Carbonara,  Capo  868. 
Career!  di  Nerone  100. 
Cardellieri,  Monte  289. 
Cardito,  Monte  190. 
Cariati  214. 
Carini  277. 
Carinola  18. 
Carlentini  348. 
Carloforte  971. 
Caronia  310. 
Carotto  147.  150. 
Carovigno  200. 
Carpanzano  220. 
Carpineto  2. 
Carrito  Ortona  184. 
Carrubia  331. 
Carteoli  181. 
Carsoli  181. 
Cartellemi  336. 
Carthage  385.  381. 
Carthagine,   Cape   386. 

380. 
Casa  del  Bosco  346. 

—  Inglese  346. 
Casacalenda  191. 
Casaferro  174. 
Caaalbordino  191. 
Casalbuono  208. 
Casalduni  304. 
Casalnnovo  10.  174. 
Caaamicciola  106. 
Cascano  18. 
Caacia  177. 
CaserU  9.  204. 

—  Vecdbia  10. 
Catilinum  7. 
Casino  Chiriaco  221. 
Casinum  4. 
Ca»menae  234.  806. 
Casoria  208. 
Cassano  200.  218. 
Cassaro  392.  907. 
Gassibile  906. 

■^  river  806. 
CaMino  8. 
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Gaasino,  Monte  5. 
Castagna,  Capo  934. 
Gafltitnea  821. 
Gastel  S.  Angelo  177. 

—  Fiorentino  194. 

—  8.  Giorgio  175. 

—  di  Lama  189. 

—  di  8angro  185. 

—  Tennini  292. 

—  di  Tusa  310. 
Gasteldaccia  290. 
Castella,  Capo  216. 
Gastellalto  190. 
Gaatellammare  Adriatico 

190    187 

—  d^  Golfo  (Sicily)  277. 

—  di  Stabia   (near  Sor- 
rento) 144. 

Gastellaneta  200. 
Gastello  diBarbaro88al57. 

—  di  Cifitemo  174. 

—  di  Hare  Dolce  274. 

—  del  Monte  197. 

—  in  Parco  161. 

—  di  Schiso  331. 
Gastelluccio  2CI8. 
Caatelvetere  216. 
Gastelvetrano  279. 
Castiglione  888. 
— ,  Monte  156. 
Gastro  203. 
Gaatroenceo  16'^.  207. 
Gaotrofilippo  '^99. 
Gastrogiovanni  227.  299. 
GastronoTO  292. 
Gastroreale  813. 
Gastrovillari  206.  219. 
Ccutrum  Minervae  208. 

—  Novum  190. 
8.  Gataldo  299. 
Catalfanoj  Monte  224. 275. 
Catana  2^8. 

Catania  886. 

— ,  Piano  di  848. 

Catanzsro  215. 

Catena  del  Marghine  873. 

Catenanuova  801. 

8.  Gaterina,  near  Reggie 

223. 
— ,  Sicily  299. 
->,  near  Squillace  216. 
Catona  223. 
8.  Cattaldo,   Castello  di 

202. 
Gandine  Forks  10.  204. 
Caudium  10. 
Caulimia  216. 
Cava,  dei  Tirreni  161. 
GaTaliere  Ibl. 
Caya]Uno.2U2. 
Ciayone,  river  218. 
Ceccano  2. 
Gecehin*  11. 


Oe<IWn««  376. 
Cefala-Diana  289. 
Cefalone,  Pizso  180. 
Cefalii  309. 
Celano  184. 
Ciellole  Fasani  18. 
Cento  Camerelle  100.' 
Centorbi  801. 
Centuripe  283.  301. 
Cephaloedium  809. 
Ceprano  3. 
CercaUae  188. 
Cercbio  184. 
Cerda  291. 
Cerignola  195. 
Gerreto  204. 

Cerrila,  Bosco  della  343. 
Certosa!,  tbe  (Capri)  155. 

—  (nearMileto)  221. 

—  di  8.  Lorenzo  207. 
Cervaro  6.  194.  207. 
— ,  river  2  )6. 
Cervico  219. 
Cesarano  151. 
Cetara  168. 
Cetraro  228. 
Charybdis  222.  322. 
Cbiajolella  105. 
(Mancbe  175. 
Chiatona  210. 
Chiazza  302. 
Chienti.  river  189. 
Chieti  186. 

Chieuti  192. 
Chilivani  378. 
Chirica,  Monte  324. 
Cbiunzo,  Monte  160. 
Chiusa-Sclafani  289. 
Chotradti  211. 
Chrytas  301. 
Ciampino  1. 
Cicala  174. 
Cicci,  Monte  321. 
Cicciano  174. 
Cicero^  Tomb  16. 

—  Villa  16. 

Ciclopi,  Scogli  dei  332. 
Ciniiti,  Capo  delle  216. 
Ciniitile  174. 
Cineto  181. 
Ciniai  277. 
Cinquemiglia,   Piano    di 

Cintairia,  la  286. 
Ciocca  374. 
Circeii  14. 

Circeo  or  Circello,  Mont^ 
or  Promo.ntorio  14. 11. 
Cir6  2l4.    . 

S.  Giro,  arotta  di  274. 
Cifitema  ii. 
C»0temino  200. 
Cittk  Santangelo  190. 


C!itt&  Vecobia  379. 
Cittaducale  177. 
Gittanova  217. 
Civita  d  Antino  187. 
'-  Lavinia  11. 
Civitanova  189. 
Civitella  Roveto  187. 
Clanitu  10. 
8.  Clemente  di  Casauria 

186 

Cocullo  184. 
Cocuzzo,  Monte  220.  224. 
Codola  161.  175. 
Coghinas  365. 
Collarmele  184. 
Collea  Leucogaei  95. 
Collesano  306. 
Colli  182.  189. 
Colonne,  Capo  delle  215. 
Comino  379.  377. 
C6mi80  SOU. 
Comitini  292.  299. 
Conca,  Capo  di  173. 
— ,  Gorge  of  149. 
Conca  d  Oro,  la  249. 
Concazze,  Serra  delle  348. 
Concilio,  Monte  345. 
Conero,  Mte.  176. 
8.  Cono  802. 
ConBtniia  219. 
Consiliana  207. 
Contessa  289. 
Conti  delle  Fontanelle 

157. 

—  di  Geremenna  152. 
Contigliano  177. 
Contursi  207. 
Conversano  200. 
Copiae  214. 
Coppola,  Monte  145. 
Cora  11. 

Corace,  river  220. 

Coraci  220. 

Corato  197. 

Corcyra  388. 

Cor/inium  186. 

Corfu  387. 

Cori  11. 

Corigliano  Calabro  214. 

—  d'Otranto  903. 
Corleone  289. 
Como,  Monte  180. 
Comus  372. 
Coroglio,  Capo  88. 
Corpo  di  Cava  162. 
Correboi,  Col  di  876. 
O>rreo  321. 
Corsari  289. 

Co$a  219. 

Coscile,  river  206.  219. 

Cosenza  219. 

8.  8.  Gosma  18. 

Coiiyra  380. 
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8.  Cofltanzo,  Mte.  100. 
Gotrone  215. 
GrapoUa  100. 
CrathU  219. 
Grati,  river  214.  219. 
Cretaro,  Monte  146. 
Grimiti,  Honte  357. 
S.  Groce  304. 
— ,  Gapo  880. 

—  del  Sannio  192. 

—  (Mt.  Veauvius)  118. 
Grocelle  di  Agrifoglio, 

Le  220. 
Gropani  215. 
CroUm  215. 
GrncoU  214. 
Gnba«  La  270. 
Cuccio,  Honte  224. 
Gttlatrello  307. 
Gulmine  371. 
CumoB  102.  30. 
Gnnano,  Monte  385. 
Cftper$anum  200. 
Gupra  Marittima  189. 
Cutili{t«j  Locus  177. 
OuTTO,  Monte  184. 
Gatro  216. 
Gutt6,  Monte  886. 
Gyane  Brook,  864. 
Gyclopean  Islands  882. 
Cyme  102. 

Damecnta  157. 

Damiano  Gastelforte  18. 

Damnsi  386. 

S.  Deca,  Mte  390. 

Decima,  Fiamara  880. 

Decimomannn  871. 

Delia  299. 

— ,  river  288. 

8.  Demetrio  ne'  Yestini 

181. 
Deserto  151. 
Desulo  876. 
Diamante  223. 
Dieaectrehia  94. 
DieaeopoUs  278. 
JHdytM  325. 
Dittaino,  river  301. 
DjamAr  880. 
Djebel-Kbaoni  386. 
Iljebel<Besas,Mt8880.887. 
8.  Domenico  Soriano  221. 
Donna  Beatrice  289. 
DoBori  375. 
Drepana  285. 
Duehessa,  La  365. 
Due  Fratelli  168. 
Dugento  30&. 
Dorillo,  river  804. 

Bboli  207. 

St.  Bflaio,  Olmrch  371. 


EgMta  278. 
Egnatia  200. 
Eknomos  308. 
Eleuthenu  276. 
S.  Elia  191.  276. 
— ,  Gapo  368.  370. 
— ,  Monte  222. 
Elmas  371. 
8.  Elpidio  189. 
Enguium  291. 
Etma  227.  300. 
Ennas  378. 
Entella  283.  289. 
Epano  390. 

Epitomo,  Pnnta  deir  98. 
Epomeo,  Monte  106.105. 
Bpomeus  106. 
Epopeut  106. 
Erbe  Blanche  386. 
Erbessfu  299. 
Eremitaggio  di  Trapani 

321. 
Erieuta  325. 
Erikoosi  387. 
Eryx  227.  233.  286. 
Etna,  see  ^tna. 
8.  Enfemia  220. 
—,  Golfo  di  224. 
Euonymus  325. 

Yabrateria  nova  3. 
—  vetu*  2. 
Fagnano  181. 
Faito,  Monte  145. 
Falconara  306. 
— ,  river  306. 
Falconaria  386. 
Falcone  313. 
Falconiera,  Monte  276. 
Falemui^  ■A.ger  18. 
Falsomiele  278. 
Fano  Adriano  190. 
FaragUoni  155.  882. 
Farina,  Gape  380. 
Faro  822. 
Fasano  200. 
Favara  303. 
— ,  La  274. 
Favarotta  296.  302. 
FavaEEina  222. 
Favignana  286. 
Favorita,    la,    Portici 

112. 
— ,  near  Palenno  269. 
8.  Felice  10. 
S.  Ferdinando  326. 
Ferentino  2. 
Ferentinnm  2. 
Ferentwn  195. 
Ferla  807. 
Fermo  189. 
Ferrandina  909. 
Ferra,  Monte  813. 


Fibrenos,  river  187. 

FicarasEelli  275. 

Ficarazzi  275. 

FicuzEa  289. 

Figlino  160. 

Filicnri  325. 

8.  FiUppo  d'Argird  801. 

Finale  310. 

Finisterra,     promontoxy 

203. 
Firmum  Pieenmn  188. 
Finmara,  river  196. 
Fiume  Caldo  377. 

—  Freddo  234.  277.  881. 

—  Grande  226.  291.  806. 
"  Salso  226.  399.  308. 

—  Torto  291.  806. 
8.  Flavia  275.  290. 
8.  Flaviano  190. 
Floridia  307. 
Flnmendosa  365. 
Foggia  192. 
Fondi  16. 

Fonni  376. 

Fans  BandusUss  195. 

Fontana  108.  218. 

—  Gongiada  376. 

—  Grande  196. 

—  Vecchia  33a'381. 
Fontanamela  376. 
Fontanarosa  193. 
Fontone  188. 
Fonteccbio  181. 
FonUs  Leueogasi  96. 
Fordungianns  872. 
Forenza  196. 
Forio  107. 

Forli  186. 
Formia  16. 
FortniM  16. 
Fomacelle  102. 
Forno,  D  101. 
Fortore,  river  193. 
Fortm  PopiUi  207. 

—  Trajani  872. 

—  Vuloani  96. 
Forza  336. 
Fossacesia  191. 
Fossanuova  13. 
Fragneto  193. 
Francavilla  191.  218.  23L 
8.  Franco,  Monte  190. 
Francolisi  18. 

Frasso  204.  18. 
8.  Fratello  810. 
— ,  Finmara  810. 
Frattamaggiore-Oromo 

Fratte  166. 
Frattoccbie  11. 
FregsUas  3. 
Frsnto  192. 
Frosinone  2. 
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Frumento,  Monte  844. 
Frusino  ^. 

Fucino,  Lago  di  182. 
Ftmdi  15. 
Fuorigrotta  86.  9S. 
Furculae  Caudinae  10. 

ao4. 

Fnriano,  Finmara  di  310. 
Furore  178. 
Fusaro,  Lago  del  102. 
Fuscaldo  W. 

Oaeta  17. 

Ghiggera,  river  278. 
Oagliano  301. 
aalati  826. 
Oalatina  202. 
Galatone  202. 
Oaldo  207. 
OaUi,  I  173. 
OalUco  223. 
OalliBella,  river  277. 
OaUipoU  202.  203. 
Gallo,  Capo  di  224. 
Gangi  291^ 
Garagnso  209. 
Gargano,  Monte  178. 192. 
Garigliaoo,  river  3.  18. 
Qarofalo,  the  322. 
Garonna  390. 
Gaulos  379. 
8.  Gavino  371. 
Gavoi  376. 
Oela  234.  80i. 
Gela,  river  304. 
Gemellaro,  Monte  345. 
Gemini,  Monte  292. 
Generosa,  La  291. 
Gennargentu,  Mt.  365. 

376. 
8.   Gennaro,   monastery 

95. 
Gerace  216. 
Gerbini  302. 
8.  Qermano  4. 
--,  Stafe  di  92. 
Gesico  375. 
Gesso  318. 
S.  Qiacomo  214. 
Qiampilieri  326. 
Qiara,  La  376. 
Qiardinetto  206. 
Giardini  326. 
Giarre  831. 
Giarretta.  river  349. 
Giave  378. 
Gibellina  279. 
Gibilmanna  309. 
Gibilrossa  274. 
Gigantt,  Grotta  de\  274. 
Ginosa  210. 
Oioia  Tanro  231. 
-  del  CoUe  200. 


Gioiosa  Foniea  216.  311. 
8.  Giorgio,  near  AveUing 

175. 
~,  in  Sardinia  375. 
— ,  in  Sicily  313. 
8.  Giovanni  in  Carico  3. 

—  in  Fiori  220. 

— e  Paolo  diCasamari  188. 

—  de  Sinis  372. 

—  a  Tednccio  108.  112. 

—  (Sardinia)  375. 
Giovenco  184. 
Giovinauo  198. 
Girgenti  293. 

Acropolis  294. 
Biblioteca  Lncchesiana 

298. 
Catacombs  298. 
Cathedral  297. 
Cloacae  of  Phseax  297. 
Fonte  dei  Greci  294. 
Gates  293. 
S.  Giorgio  298. 
8.  Gregorio  delleRape 

295. 
Grotta  de"*  Frangapani 

295. 
Hippodrome  297. 
S.  Maria  dei  Grecl  297. 
Mnsenm  298. 
S.  Nicola  295. 
Oratory  of  Phalaris 

295. 
Panitteri  Garden  295. 
Passeggiata  298. 
Piscina  297. 
Porta  Anrea  293. 
—  del  Ponte  294. 
Pargatorio,  Ghiesa  del 


Bock  of  Athene  298. 
Bnpe  Atenea  298. 
Temnle  of  ^scnlapins 

—  Castor  and  Pollux 
296. 

—  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
294. 

—  Concord  295. 

—  Hercules  2S6. 

—  Juno  Lacinia  295. 

—  Jupiter  PoUeus  298. 

—  Vulcan  297. 

—  Zeus  296. 
Tomb  of  Theron  296. 
8.  Vito  298. 

Giuliana  289. 

Giulianello  11 

8.  Giuliano  del  Sannio 

192. 

— ,  Monte  286.  227. 
Giulianova  190. 
Giurdignano  2(^. 


Babdsksb.    Italy  III.    11th  Edition. 


S.  Giuseppe  10. 

Gizio,  river  181. 

Glypho  391. 

Gnathia  200. 

Gobbo,  Bio  376. 

Godrano  289. 

Goletto  380. 

Golfo  degli  Aranci  373. 

Gonnesa  371. 

Gorgo  di  Cotone  280. 

Gh)riano  184. 

Govino  890. 

GoBzo  879.  377. 

Gradelle,  Punta  147. 

Gragnano  143. 

Grammichele  302. 

Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  180. 

196. 
Grassano  209. 
Gratteri  309. 
Gravina  345. 
Grazia  Vecchia  273. 
Greccio  287. 
Greci  206. 
S.  Gregorio  217. 
Griffone,  Monte  224.  274. 
Grotta,  La  321. 
Grotta  d'Avemo  98. 

—  Azzurra  158. 
— .  Bianca  159. 

—  del  Bove  845. 

—  del  Bove  Marino  159. 

—  del  Cane  92. 

—  di  CoUepardo  2. 

—  Dragonara  101. 

—  della  Fata  Donnavilla 
312. 

—  del  Fracasso  335. 

—  dei  Giganti  274. 

—  di  Mitromania  157. 

—  della  Pace  103. 

—  della  Sibilla  98.  103. 
284. 

—  deile  Stalattite  159. 

—  Verde  159. 
Grottaglio  218. 
Grrottammare  189. 
Grotte,  Le  299. 
Grottole  209. 
Orutnentum  208. 
Grumo  200. 
Guardia  223. 

— ,  Monte  di  328. 
Guglionesi  191. 
Gullo  VaUey  813. 
Gumalunga,    river  349. 
Gurrita  334.  228. 
8.  Gusmano,  river  350. 

Kadranum  335. 
Halaesa  310. 
JSalieyae  279. 
Halycus  289. 
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Hamm&m  Lif  387. 
Hatria  190. 
B9irct9  268. 
Helorus  306. 
Bemichttra  291. 
Bephaestiadu  323. 
BeraeUa  213. 

—  Minoa  290. 
Beretcleia  109. 
Herculaneam  109. 
BerdwUa  194. 
Hermitage  (Mt.  VesnTius) 

117. 
iTice^ia  326. 
Biera  32i. 
HimelU  182. 
Bimtra  808.  234. 

—  Meridionalit  226.  291. 
299.  303. 

—  aepteniri&nali822li.QQi. 
90S, 

BipparU  804. 
J7tj3|pont<m  221. 
Bittonium  191. 
iTydto  ^«ra«a  233.  305. 

—  Minor  336. 
Byecara  277. 
Bydruntum  208. 
Bydnu  203. 
HyUeeaB  Harboar  390. 
iTKp^iM  288. 

Iglesias  371. 
8.  Uario  193. 
Imaehara  291. 
Imele,  river  182. 
Imera  299. 
Inarime  105. 
Inice,  Monte  279. 
Insula  ArpitMM  187. 
Insulae  Dumudeae  191. 
Jnterdmna  190. 
Intermeaole  JPiBso  d'  180. 
Interoerea  177. 
/ntetpromttMn  186. 
Irno  166. 
Irpino  175. 
Ischia  105.  106. 
Ischitella  193. 
Iscla  106. 
Iflclero,  the  204. 
Isemia  186. 
Isili  376. 
Isola  Gapo-Bizzato  216. 

—  d'Aci  832. 

—  delle  Femine  277. 

—  del  Liri  188. 

—  Ferdinandea  289. 

—  Grande  284. 

—  Lnnga  284. 

—  8.  Paola  187. 
-  Salina  326. 

oletto  3. 


Ispica,  Val  d*  306. 
Itri  16. 

Jnlian  Aqueduct  100. 

Kalikiopoulo,  Lake  89a 
Eamart  386. 
Kardakf  390. 
Karihada  386. 
Kaar-Sad  276. 
Kheredine  ^1. 
Khram  881. 
Konto  Vouni  387. 
Kressida  390. 
K^BM  30. 

Labioo  1. 
Lacco,  Honte  107. 
Lacinian  promontory216. 
Laconi  375.  376. 
Laetarii  Monies  146. 
Laetis  Aeherutius  i02. 

—  Amyelantu  16. 

—  Avemtu  98. 

—  CtUiliae  177. 

—  Fuciniu  183. 
-  Ftmdanus  15. 

—  Lucrinut  97. 

—  ITiger  208. 

—  Faliconm  303. 
LaestrygoniU  Campi  848. 
Lagonegro  206. 

Lama,  Castol  di  189. 

Lamato,  river  220. 

Lanciano  191. 

Landro,  Fiumara  312. 

Lanuvium  11. 

Lao,  river  206. 

Laos  209. 

LariBO.191. 

Larintim  191. 

Laacari  309. 

Latiano  213. 

Lattarico  219. 

Lattaro,  Hte.  146. 

Lauria  206. 

LauTO,  Hte.  227. 

LauttUae  16. 

Lavello  194. 

Lavoro,  Terra  di  7.  16. 

Laszaro  317. 

8.  Lazsaro,  Fort  146. 171. 

Leano,  Honte  18« 

Leece  202. 

Lentini  349. 

— ,  Lago  di  849. 

S.  Leonardo  193.  349. 

— ,  river  290. 

Leone  303.  849. 

Leoneasa  177. 

Leonforte  801. 

Leoniini  233.  349. 

Lepre,  Honte  335. 


Lercara  227.  293. 
Lesina,  Lago  di  192. 
Lete  Vivo,  brook  188. 
Letojanni  336. 
Lettere  143. 
Leuca  206. 

Lenea,  Promontory  208, 
S.  Leueio,  CaBino  Reale 

di  10. 
Levanzo  286. 
Liberatore,  Honte  162. 
Licato  228.  303. 
Licatia  346. 
Licosa,  Promont.  della 

233. 
Lilibeo,  Capo  384. 
Lilyha€um  284. 
Linguaglossa  383. 
— ,  Bosco  di  848. 
Liparaem  823. 
Lipari  ^3. 

—  iBlandfl  226.  322. 
Liris,  river  3.  18.  182. 
LiBCa  Bianca  326. 
Locnri  EpittpkyrUn  31fi. 

317. 

Lone  171. 

Longano  812. 

Lontrano,  ravine  207. 

8.    Lorenzo    (near    Pa- 
lermo) 376. 

— ,  Certosa  207. 

—  Haggiore304. 
Loreto  176.  189. 
8.  Louis  381. 
LuearUa  176.  206. 
Luce  214. 
Lueera  193. 
Luceria  193. 

S.  LucU  213.  813. 
8.  Lucido  224. 
Luco  183. 
Lucrino  97, 
Luerinus^  Laem$  97. 
Imcus  AngiUae  183. 
Lumidoro  360. 
Luparo,  Honte  184. 
lA^ina  m 
Lusdano,  Villa  97. 
LysimeUa  364. 

Kacaf*a  290. 
Haccalubi  393. 
Hacchia  186. 
->,  La  8U. 
Hacomer  373. 
Maeopsisa  373. 
Haddalena  366. 
Haddaloni  10.  304. 
Hadohia  Hts.  906. 
Hadonna  deirAnnunsiata 

286 
I—  deil'  Autu  277. 
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Madonna  del  Capo  315. 

—  del  Laoro  147. 

—  della  Rocca  831. 

—  di  Saccargia  374. 
Haenza  13. 
Hagliano  183. 
Haglie  203. 
Magna  Grauia  176. 
Hagnisi  360. 
Haida  221. 

Haiella,  Ht.  176.  185. 

191. 
Haiori  168. 
Maiorisi  18. 
Malaspina,  Monte  925. 
Maletto  334. 
Malevenium  205. 
Malka,  la  381.  885. 
•Malta  377. 
Malvagna  383. 
Mamoiada  376. 
Mandas  775. 
Mandela  181. 
Manfredonia  193. 
Mangano  381. 
ManiacSum  834. 
Mannn,  river  376. 
Manoppello  186. 
Manouba,  the  386. 
Marano  189. 
Maransa  285. 
Marcianise  204. 
8.  Marco  219. 

—  di  Alnnzio  310. 
— ,  Cape  372. 
MareeMaro  88. 
Marecoccola ,    Telegrafo 

di  152. 
Mare  Dolce,  Castello  di 
274. 

—  Grande  210. 

—  Morto  101.  102. 

—  Piccolo  210.  212. 

—  Pontis  372. 
Marescia  199. 

8.  Margarita  106. 

8.  Margherita  289. 

S.  Maria  dei  Bisognosi 

181. 
— ,  near  Catanzaro  315. 
— ,    near  Massalubrense 

150. 

—  di  Bnonaria  370. 

—  di  Gapna  Vetera  8. 

—  a  Castello  162. 

—  del  Castello  118. 

—  di  Gesii  273. 

—  di  Lenca  208. 

—  di  Licodia  885. 

—  di  Lnco  184. 

—  Maggiore  161. 

—  a  Monte  Vereine  289. 

—  della  JTeve  151. 


8.  Maria  a  Pozzano  146. 

—  del  Bosario  160. 

—  della  Scala  321. 

—  di  Sinonto  193. 
-  del  soccorso  156. 

—  della  Valle  321. 

—  della  Vittoria  182. 
— ,  island  284. 
Marianopoli  296. 

8.  MaHe  182. 
Mariglianella  174. 
Marigliano  10.  174. 
Marina  del  Cantone  160. 

—  di  Gazzano  147. 

—  di  Equa  146. 

—  di  Puolo  149. 
Marinella  873. 
Marino  189. 
Maritimo  226. 
Marmore  177. 
Marro,  river  222. 
Marmbiu  372. 
Marruvitan  184. 
Marsa,  La  386. 
Marsala  283. 
Marsico  Knovo  308. 
S.  Martino   (near  Pa- 
lermo) 272. 

—  in  Pensills  191. 
Mascali  331. 
Mascalucia  345. 
Massa  (Ve<^uvias)  115. 

—  d'Albe  182. 
Massafra  200. 
Massalubrense  150. 
Massico,  Monte  18. 
Massolivieri,  promont. 

351. 
Mater  Domini  161. 
Matese  10. 
Matrice  191. 
Jfatrmus  190. 
Maeara  283. 
Mazaras,  river  283. 
Mazzara  283.  313. 
Meana  376. 

Megara  Hyhlaea  350. 233. 
Megarean  Bay  360. 
Megaris  34. 
Melfl  194. 
— ,  Pizzuto  di  195. 
Jfeligunis  323. 
Melilli  360. 

Meiiu  srr. 

Melito  217. 
Menae  333.  303. 
Menessale,  river  383. 
Menfrici  or  Menfl  288. 
Mercante,  Passo  del  217. 
Mereato  8.  Severino  175. 
Mercogliano  175. 
Mesagne  213. 
Mesima,  river  224. 


Meitana  315. 
Keiiina  318. 

S.  Agostino  818. 

8.  Anna  818. 

S.  Annanziata  817. 

Campo  Santo  820. 

Cappucdni,  Monte  de 

Cathedral  316. 
Cattolica,  la  817. 
Cemetery,  Prot.  830. 
Citadel  320. 
Corso  Cavonr  319. 

—  Vitt.  Emannele  820. 
88.  Cosma  &  Damiano 

818. 
Dogana  820. 
Exchange  830. 
Fort  Castellaccio  830. 

—  Gonzago  820. 
Fountain  of  MontorsoU 

317. 
8.  Francesco   d^Assisi 

319. 
— ,  Oratorio  di  819. 
8.  Gioacchino  319. 
S.  Giovanni  DecoUato 

319. 
8.  Gregorio  318. 
Harbour  320. 
Indirizzo  (chnrch)  817. 
Lazzaretto  320. 
Library  317. 
Lighthouse  320. 
8.  Lucia  318. 
S.  Maddalena  817. 
8.   Maria  Alemanna 

317. 

—  di  Mortalto  818. 

—  della  Scala  819. 
Matagrifone  319. 
Matrice  816. 
l^atural   History    Col- 
lection 817. 

8.  l^iccolo  319. 
Ospedale  Civico  818. 
Pace,Chie8a  della  819. 
Palazzo  Brunaccini819. 

—  Grano  819. 

—  Municipale  819. 
Post  Offlce  320. 
Bocca  Guelfonia  819. 
Statue  of  Don  John  of 

Au.stria  3 19. 

Strada  Militare  331. 

Teatro  Vitt.  Eman.  814. 

University  817. 

Via  Garibaldi  819. 

Villa  Guelfonia  318. 
Messina,  the  Strait  of  334. 

815. 
Meta  147. 
Metaponto  209. 
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Metapontum  209. 
Metaurum  221. 
Metaurtu  222. 
Mezzagno  274. 
Mezzocampo  335. 
Hezzojoso  289. 
8.  Michele,  Mte.  155. 
— ,  nearManfredonia  196. 
— ,  near  Melfl  195. 
Mignano  6. 
MUazzo  228.  312. 
Hileto  221. 
Miletto,  Monte  10. 
Kill  3!^. 
Hilis  372. 
Miliscola  102. 
Militello  a02. 
Himiani  298. 
Mimnerrman  272. 
Minardo,  Monte  335. 
Mineo  238.  302. 
Minervlno,  Margie  di  197. 
MiniBCola  Spiaggia  di  102. 
Minoa  290. 
Minopom  200. 
Minori  169. 
Mintuma  18. 
Mintumae  18. 
Mirto-Crosia  214. 
Miseno  101. 
-—,  Capo  101. 
Misenum  101. 
Misilmeri  288. 
Misterbianco  336. 
Mistretta  310. 
Mitroinania,Grotta  di  157. 
Modica  305. 
Modione,  river  280. 
Modngno  197.  199. 
Mojano  204. 
Mojo  333. 
Mola  di  Ban  200. 
—  di  Oaeta  16. 
— ,  near  Taormina  380. 
Molentargia,    Stagno  di 

368. 
Moles  Puteokmae  94. 
Molfetto  197. 
Molina  181. 
— ,  PunU  106. 
Molini,  Valle  de'  171. 
Monacilione  191. 
Monacone,  II  155. 
Monalus  310. 
Monaaterace  216. 
Mondello  270. 
Mondragone  18. 
Monflna,  Rocca  6. 
Monforte  192.  313. 
^Mongibello  343. 
Mongiuffl  326. 
Mongrassano  219. 
Monopoli  200. 


Monreale  (Sicily)  271. 

—  (Sardinia)372. 
Monserrato  875. 
Montagano  191. 
Montagnuola,  the  346. 
Montagato  206. 
Montalbano  213. 
Montallegro  290. 
Montalto  218.  219.  224. 
Montanro  216. 
Monte  Cairo  6. 

—  Gassino  5. 

—  Compatri  1. 

—  Fortino  1. 

—  Giordano  214. 

—  8.  QiuUano  286.  227. 

—  Grosae  307. 

—  Lattoro  146. 

—  Nuovo  97.  114. 

—  Santangelo  193. 

—  Vergine  175. 
Montecalvo  206. 
MontecardUlo  336. 
Montecorvino  165. 
Monteiasl  213. 
Monteleone  ISl. 
Montemaggiore  291. 
Montemesola  213. 
Montenarba  365. 
Montenero  191. 
Montepagano  190. 
Montepertuso  146. 
Monteponi  365.  371. 
Monteprandone  189. 
Montesampolo  189. 
Montesano  208. 
Montesarchio  10. 
Montesardo  208. 
Montesilvano  190. 
Monies  Laetaru  146. 

—  Jfeptunii  226. 

—  Pelorides  226. 
Monteyecehio  365. 
Monti  373. 

—  Rossi  346.  336. 
Monticelli  15. 
Mohtorio  190. 
Montoro  175. 
Morano  208. 
Morcone  192. 
Mores  373. 
Morgantiwn  233. 
Morino  187. 
Mormanno  206. 
Morolo  2. 
Moropano  108. 
Moscia,  Monte  216. 
Mosciano  190. 
Motta  192. 

Motta  8.  Anastasia  303. 

336 
Moltola  200. 
Moiye  234.  284. 


Muglia  903. 

Molinazzo  289. 

Muranum  208. 

Murata,  La  209. 

Margie  di  Minervino  197. 

Maro  208. 

—  Lacano  206. 

Masei  371. 

Massuneli  392. 

Matignano  190. 

Mylae  312. 

Nao.  Capo  215. 
Naples  19. 

Accademia  Pontaniana 
47. 

Acqaa  di  Serino  81. 

Albergo  dei  Poveri  41. 

S.  Angelo  a  l^ilo  47. 

S.  Anna  dei  Lombardi 
43. 

SS.  Annanziata  48. 

Aqaarium  83. 

ArcheUeUo,  Y  88. 

Archivea  48. 

Arcivescovado  53. 

Arrival  19. 

Arsenal  38. 

Banca  Nazionale  41. 

Bankers  23. 

8.  Barbara  38. 

Baths  24. 

Basaar  41. 

Beer  21. 

Boarding  Hoases  20. 

Boats  23. 

Booksellers  25. 

Botanic  Gtodta  41. 

Cable  Tramways  28. 82. 

Caf^  21. 

Camaldoli  90. 

Campi  Santi  49. 

Capo  CorogUo  88. 

—  di  PosiUpo  88. 
Capodimonte  81. 
Gappella  del  Sole  60. 

—  del  Tesoro  51. 
8.  Carlo,  Theatre  36. 
Carnival  28. 
Carriages  21. 
Casa  dei  Trovatelli  49. 
Castello  Capuano  49. 

—  del  Carmine  39. 

—  Naovo  37. 

—  dell'  Ovo  34. 

—  Sanf  Elmo  83. 
Catacombs  80. 
8.  Caterina  a  Formello 

49. 
Cathedral  51. 
Cemeteries  49. 
Chemists  24. 
Chiaja,  the  33. 
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Kaplea: 
S.  Chiara  U. 
Ghiesa   del   Sannasaro 

87. 

'  Cigars  21. 

Colonna  de'  Kartlri  40. 

GommandanfB   Besid. 

35. 
Commissionnaires  90. 
Confectioners  21. 
Gonservatorium   of 

Mnsic  55. 
Consulates  24. 
Corso  Garibaldi  39.  49. 

—  Vittorio  Emannele 
88. 

8.  Croce  al  Hercato  39. 
Cnmse  Railway  91. 
Gostom  House  88. 
Dado  Consumo  89. 
D^ntacione  di  Salnte 

Dogana  88. 

8.  Domenico  Maggiore 

45. 
Duomo  61. 

English  Churches  24. 
Exchange  37. 
Festivals,  national  and 

religious  28. 
8.  Filippo  17eri  53. 
Foundlings'  Home  49. 
8.  Francesco  di  Paola 

86. 
Frisio,  8coglio  dl  87. 
Fnorigrotta  86. 
Galleria  Prindpe  di  X  a- 

poli  41. 

—  Umberto  I  36. 
S.  Gennaro  80. 
Qtah  l^uOYO  44. 
8.  Giacomo  della  Marca 

43. 

—  degli  Spagnuoli  87. 
8.   Giovanni  a  Garbo- 

nara  50. 

—  Maggiore  47. 

—  de^  Pappacoda  47. 
Goods  Agents  26. 
Grotta  l^uova  dl  Posi- 

lipo  86. 
Grotto  of  Sejanus  88. 
Guides  80. 
Harbours  88. 
History  SO. 
Hospitals  24.  86.  87. 
Hotels  19.  20. 
Immacolatella  88. 
Incoronata  42. 
8.  Januarins,  Chap.  51. 
Larco  della  Carita  40. 

—  8.  Domenico  45. 

—  8.  Ferdinando  36. 


Kaples : 
Largo  del  Mercatello41. 

—  S.  Trinitii  Magg.  U. 

—  della  Vittoiia  34. 
Liceo  Vitt.  Eman.  41. 
Lighthouse  38. 
8.  Lorenzo  54. 
Lotto  28. 
8.  Lucia  34. 
8.Haria  del  Carmine  39. 

—  Costantinopolitana 
82. 

—  del  Faro  88. 

—  la  Kuova  42. 

—  del  Parto  87. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  86. 

—  della  Pietkde'Sangri 
47. 

8.  Martino  88. 
Martyrs*  Monument  4Q> 
Mergellina,  the  86. 
Miracoli,  de'  82. 
Miradois  81. 
Molo  Angioino  38. 

—  Piccolo  38. 
Money  Changers  28. 
Monte  Oliveto  48. 

—  di  Pietii  48. 

—  Santo  40.  82. 
Municipio  37. 
Museo  CapodimonteSl. 
Muaeo  Girico  Filangieri 

53. 
Museo  Kazionale  66. 
Aeschines,  Statue  of 

68. 
Alexander,  Battle  of 

65.  xliv. 
AmaKon,  etc.,  of  the 

Pergam.  School  62. 

xxxiv. 
Animals  (Bronze)  67. 
Apollo    playing  the 

Lyre  68.  xxxvi. 
Balbi,  Statues  of  the 

63.  ^ 

Bronzes,  Ancient  67. 
— ,  Small  78.  . 

Caligula,    Statue   of 

69. 
Chinese    Collections 

61. 
Christian   Inscrip- 
tions 61. 
Coins  74. 

Crystal,  Ancient  74. 
Camsean    Collection 

70. 
Dancing  Faun  67. 
Dante,  Bust  of  70. 
Doryphorus  of  Poly 

cletus  62.  xxxiv. 
Drunken  Faun  68. 


Naples: 
Museo  Nazionele: 
S^ptifti^  Antiquities 

Emperors,  Busts  and 
Stotues  of  64. 

Engravings  70. 

Famese    Bull   60. 
xxxiv. 

—  Flora  66. 

—  Hera   (Juno)    62. 
xxxii. 

—  Hercules  60. 
Food  Collection  71. 
Frescoes,  Ancient, 

from  Pompeii,  etc. 

56.  69.  xli. 
— ,  Copies  of  70. 
Gold  and  Silver 

Ornaments  79. 
Harmodius  and  Aris- 

togeiton  62.  xxxiii. 
Heraclea,  Tables  of 

60. 
Homer  62. 
Inscriptions  59. 
Library  74. 
Marble  Sculptures  61 . 
Mercury  Reposing  68. 
Mosaics  68. 
Museo  Santangelo76. 
Karcissus  67. 
Orestes  and  Electra 

61.  XXX vi. 
Ornamental     Paint- 
ings 59. 
Orpheus    relief   66. 

xxxiii. 
Papyri ,   Library    of 

Pictures,  Modem  71. 

74. 
Pompeian  Frescoes 

56.  69.  xli. 
Pompeii,    Model   of 

78. 
Portico  degli   Impe- 

ratori  64. 
Portridt  Statues  and 

Busts  68. 
Precious  Relics  79. 
Psyche  of  Capua  63. 

xxxvi. 
Raccolta    Pomogra- 

fica  74. 
Reliefs  65.  66. 
Renaissance   Works 

70. 
Salpion,  Vase  of  66. 

xxxvi. 
Satyrs  63.  67.  68. 
Terracottas,  Ancient 
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Kaples : 
Mu5eo  Kazionale: 
Vases,  Collection  "of 

76. 
Venas  Gallipygus  63. 
—   of  Capoa  62. 

xxxvi. 
— ,  Statues  of  68. 
Weapons,  Collection 

of  69. 
Wounded    Gfaul   62. 
xxxiv. 
Museum  of  S.  Hartino 

84. 
Newspapers  28. 
Observatory  81. 
Omnibuses  23. 
Ospedale  della  Pace  51. 
S.  Paolo  Haggiore  54. 
Palazzo  d^Angri  41. 

—  Arcivescovile  53. 

—  Calabritto  40. 

—  di  Capodimonte  81. 

—  Casacalenda  45. 

—  Cavlati  45. 

—  Corigliano  45. 

—  Cuomo  53. 

—  di  Donn'  Anna  87. 

—  Fondi  42. 

—  Oravina  48. 

—  Haddaloni  41. 

—  de'  Jlinisteri  37. 

—  Kunziante  40. 

—  Partanna  40. 

—  Reale  35. 

—  8.  Severo  45. 

—  Sirignano  37 

8.  Pinio  Maggiore  54. 
Parco  Hargherita  84. 

—  Savola  85. 
Pausilypon  85. 
Pensions  20. 
Photographs  26. 
Physicians  24. 
Piazza  Cavour  41. 

—  Dante  41. 

—  8.  Ferdinando  86. 

—  Garibaldi  39. 

—  8.  Oennaro  51. 

—  Gerolomini  58. 

—  de'  Martin  40. 

—  del  Mercato  39. 

—  di  Montoliveto  43. 

—  del  Municipio  37. 

—  del  Plebiscito  36. 

—  Salvator  Bosa  &i. 

—  la  Torretta  85. 

—  Umberto  33.  85. 

8.  Pietro  a  Maiella  64. 

—  Martire  38. 
Pixzofalcone  34. 
Police  Office  19. 
Ponte  di  Chiaja  40. 


Kaples : 
Ponte  della  Sanitit  80. 
Porta  Alba  41. 

—  Capuana  49. 

—  del  Carmine  39. 

—  Kolana  39. 
Porto  Grande  38. 

—  Mercantile  88. 

—  Militare  38. 

—  Piccolo  38. 
PosUipo  85.  86. 
Post  Office  24.  43. 
Prefettura  35. 
Railways  19. 
Reclusorio  41. 
Restaurants  20. 
S.  Restituta  52. 
Riviera  di  Chiaja  32. 
Sannazaro,  Chiesa  del 

87. 
Sansevero,  Cappella  di 

47. 
Scuola  di  Yirgilio  88. 
8.  Sebastiano  38. 
S.  Severino  e  Sosio  47. 
Shops  25. 

Slaughter  House  49. 
Specola.  la  81. 
Statue  of  Alvino  38. 

—  of  Bellini  55. 

—  of  Charles  III.  35. 

—  of  Collette  33. 

—  of  Dante  41. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  35. 

—  of  Italia  36. 

—  of  Mercad.-'nte  42. 

—  of  Poerio  42. 

—  of  ThaJberg  33. 

—  of  Vico  33. 
Steamboats  19. 
Strada  S.  Anna  deLom 

bardi  41. 

—  8.  Biagio  de'  Librai 
48. 

—  Calabntto  40. 

—  Caracciolo  32. 

—  Carbonara  50. 

—  8.  Carlo  36. 

—  8.  Caterina  40. 

—  di  Chiiga  40. 

—  del  Duomo  53. 

—  Foria  41. 

—  S.  Gennaro  del  Po- 
veri  80. 

—  del  Gigante  34. 

—  8.  Giuseppe  42. 

—  di  S.  Lucia  34. 

—  Medina  42.  37. 

—  di  Mergellina  86. 

—  Montoliveto  48. 

—  Nuova  39. 

—  —  di  Capodimonte 
80. 


ITaples : 
Strada  Nuova  di  Poai- 
lipo  87.86. 

—  Partenope  34. 

—  di  PiedigrottaSft.  86. 
~  del  Piliero  38. 

—  di  Porto  38. 

—  di  Roma  40. 

—  Salv.  Roaa  82. 

—  Tasso  85. 

—  S.  Tere!>a  degli 
Scalzi  bO. 

—  del  TribunaU  61. 63. 

—  S.  Trinitik  Magg.  44. 

—  deir  Universiti  47. 
Street  Scenes  27. 
Telegraph  Office  24. 43. 
Theatres  26.  86.  38. 
Toledo  40. 

Tombola  29. 

Tondo  di  Capodimonte 

80. 
Tramways  23. 
Trattorie  21.  20. 
S.  Trinitk  Maggiore  44. 
University  47. 
Via,  see  Strada. 
Vicaria,  la  49. 
Villa  Kazionale,  the  82. 

—  Angri  87. 

—  Avelli  81. 

—  Gottrau  87. 

—  Forquet  81. 

—  Gallo  81. 

—  De  la  Hanti  88. 

—  Meuricofire  81. 

—  Nazionale  83! 

—  del  Popolo  39. 

—  Rendell  87. 

—  Rufib  81. 

—  Sanasouci  88. 

—  Thai  berg  88. 
Virgirs  Tomb  86. 
8.  Vitale  92. 
Vbmero  83. 89. 
Wine  21. 
Zoological  Station  8S. 

Kard6  202. 

Karo  303. 

Naso  310. 

— ,  Fiumara  811. 

Nasone,  Punta  del  US. 

Katiolum  IPS. 

Naxos  388.  881. 

Nazaret  88. 

Kebrodic  Mts.,   the  226. 

833. 
Kegro,  river  207. 
Neptunian  Mts.,  the  313. 

Kerano  160. 
Neretum  202. 
Nuii  88. 
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JTetium  198. 
Nicastro  221. 
S.  Kiccolo  Vareo  109. 
S.  Mcola  168.  194. 
— ,  Monte  103. 

—  (Capua)  9. 

—  (Lecee)  208. 

—  (Maszara)  283. 

—  (Termini)  290. 

—  d* Arena  848. 
Kicolosi  346.  336. 
Nicosia  291. 
Nicotera  224. 
Ninfa,  river  11. 
S.  Ninfa  279. 
Nisi,  Fiume  di  826. 
Visida  88. 

Nizza  di  Sicilia  326. 
Noce  273. 
Voctella,  river  2T7. 
Nocera  de'  Pagani  160. 

—  Superiore  161. 
-^,  in  Calabria  234. 
Noicattaro  2C0. 
Nola  178.  174. 
ITora  371. 

Iforba  11. 
Norcia  177.  190. 
Korma  11. 
Notobile,  La  379. 
Notareseo  190. 
Noto  3U6. 
Kova  Sin  214. 
Vovara  312. 
Jfueeria  A{/atema  160. 
Kuoro  376.  878. 
Narallao  376. 
Nuriia  177. 

Ocre  181. 
O&ntino  196. 
Ofanto  river  194.  196. 
Offida  189. 

Ogliastro,  in  SlcUy  289. 
— ,  near  Paestum  166. 
Ogpgia  377. 
Olbia  373. 
-Oliveri  312. 
— ,  Fiumara  312. 
Olmedo  874. 
Ongnina,  L'  332. 
Ontanese  11. 
Ordona  194. 
Orcto.  river  274. 
Oria  218. 
Oristano  372. 
-Orlando,  Capod'SU.  146. 
Crosei  876.  773. 
Orri871. 
Orm,  Monte  376. 
OrMra  di  Puglia  206. 
Ofso,  Capo  d'  168. 
— ,  Monte  277. 


S.  Orsola  376. 
Orta  Nova  195. 
Ortona  191. 
Ortnabis  376. 
Oschiri  373. 
Osimo  189. 
Ostuni  200. 
Othonian  Islands  387. 
Othonoas  387. 
Otranto  203. 
■^,  Terra  d'  176.  200. 
Ottaiano  10.  174. 
Ovindoli  181. 
Ozieri  373. 

Fabillonis  372. 
Pachino  306. 
Pace  321. 
Paceco  285. 
Pachynum,  Promont. 

306. 
Padala  207. 
Piestum  165.  166. 
Pagani  160. 
Paganica  180.  181. 
Palieokastrizza  401. 
Palaeopolis  30. 
Palagianello  200. 
Palagiano  200. 
Palagonia  302. 
Palavicini  270. 
Palazzo  195. 
Palazzolo  Acreide  306. 
Palermo  246. 

Acqnasanta  263. 

8.  Agata  li  Scomggi260. 

8.  Agostino  259. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri  270. 

SB.  AnnnnziaU  267. 

S.  Antonio  257.  268. 

S.  Assunta  253. 

Bagaria  .  or    Bagheria 

Baida  273. 
Benedictine  Monastery 

272. 
Biblioteca    Comunale 

256. 
Botan.  Garden  269. 
Cala,  La  249.  257.  267. 
Campo  8    Orsola  or  di 

8.  Spirito  274. 
Canaris  Monument  259. 
Cancelliere,  Chiesadel 

254. 
Cappella  Palatina  260. 
Capuchin  Monastery 

TtO. 
(3arceri  2R8. 
Carmine  Maggiore  256. 
Casa  Professa  265. 
Ouiino  Nnovo  247. . 
<3astellaccio,  II  272. 


Palermo : 
Castellammare,  Fort 

367. 
Gastello  dl  Mare  Dolce 

274. 
Catacombs  267. 
S.  Cataldo  256. 
S.  Gaterina  255. 
Cathedral  253. 
(Charles  Y. ,  Statue  of 

264. 
S.  Chiara  266. 
8.  Ciro  274. 
8.  Cita  266. 
CoUegio  Kuovo  264. 
Conservatorio  257. 
Oorso  Alberto  Amedeo 

267. 

—  (^alatafimi  270. 
Cottone,  Statue  of  260. 
Cuba,  La  270. 
Cubola  270. 
8.  Domenico  266. 
English  Cemetery  268. 

—  church  248.  267. 
S.  Eulalia  269. 
Falde  268. 
Favara,  La  274. 
Favorita,  La  269. 
Finance  Office  257. 
Flora,  La  259. 
Florio,   Vine,   Statue 

of  267. 
Fontana     del    Oaraffo 

2!y7. 
Foro  Italico  259. 
FoundlingHospital267. 
8.  Francesco  de"*  Ohio- 

dari2d7. 
Oangia,  la  258. 
Giaraino    d"*  Accllma- 

zione  271. 

—  Garibaldi  257. 

—  Inglese  260. 
S.  Giorgio  287. 
8.  Giovanni  degli  Ere- 

miti  252. 

—  de'  Leprosi  274. 
S.  Giuseppe  dei  Teatini 

254. 
Grotta  de'  (Mganti  2T4. 

—  di  S.  Rosalia  269. 
Harbour  249. 
Health  248. 
History  249. 
Hotels  246. 
Infirmeria   dei   Sacer- 

doti258. 
IsUtuto  Agrario  270. 
Jesuits'  Church  256. 
Lyceum  264. 
Ibdonna    dell'   Incor- 

onata  253. 
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Palermo : 
Madonna  della  ProYi- 

denza  254. 
Magione,  La  258. 
8.  Marco  260. 
8.  Maria  di  Altofonie 
273. 

—  dell'   Ammiraglio 
265. 

~  della  Catena  257. 

—  di  Oesii  273. 

—  di  Qrazie  256. 

—  del  MiracoU  257. 

—  17uova  287. 

—  dello  8pa8inio  958. 

—  della  Yittorla  258. 

—  deUa  Volta  358. 
Marina  269. 

8.  Martino  272. 

Martorana  256. 

8.  Matteo  256. 

Meli,  Statue  of  258. 

Mimnermum  2T2. 
'   Monreale  271. 

Monte  Pellegrino  268. 

Monterosato's  Collec- 
tion 265. 

Mofleo  Nazionale  260. 

National  Library  254. 

8.  Niccolo  deir  Al- 
ber^eria  256. 

—  dei  Greci  267. 

8.  Ninfa  (tower)  251. 
Observatory  251. 
Oratorio  di  8.  Lorenzo 
267. 

—  del  8.  Bosario  267. 
Palazzo  Abbatelli  358. 

—  Aintamicristo  256. 

—  Arcivescovile  262. 

—  Baacina  258. 

—  Belmonte  254. 

—  Bntera  258. 

—  8.  Cataldo  258. 

—  Cattolica  257. 

—  Chiaramonte  257. 

—  della  Citti  255. 

—  Federico  25Q. 

—  Forcella  258. 

—  Geraci  254. 

—  Municipide  255. 

—  Pietratagliata  250. 

—  Bafiadale  256. 

—  Reale  260. 

—  Riso  264. 

—  Sclafani  252. 

—  Serradi&lco  255. 

—  Sattimo  356. 

—  dei  Tribunal!  258. 

—  VUlafranca  254. 
Philip  v.,   Monument 

of  iK3. 
Piazza  Bologni  254. 


Palermo : 
Piazza  della  Croce  de' 
Yespri  256. 

—  del  Duomo  253. 

—  dell'   Indipendenza 
252. 

—  d^la  Kalsa  258. 

—  della  Magione  258. 

—  Marina  267. 

—  deir  Olivella  260. 

—  Pretoria  256. 

—  della  Bivolnzione 
256. 

—  Ruggero    Settimo 
260. 

—  Yigliena  254. 

—  deUa  Yittoria  250. 
Pi^  di  Orotta,  churcb 

267. 
PietJt,   CMesa  della 

258. 
8.  Pietro  Martire  259. 
Politeama  Garibaldi 

260. 
Ponte  deir  Ammiraglio 

274. 

—  delle  Grazie  373. 
Porrazzi  278. 

Porta  8.  Antonino  356. 

—  di  Castro  258. 

—  FeUce  267. 

—  Garibaldi  256. 

—  de'  Greci  258. 

—  Kuova253. 

—  d'Ossuna387. 
Portella  273. 

Porio  Salvo,  GMesa  di 

257. 
Post  Office  248.  254. 
Punta  di  Bersaglio 

268. 
Quattro  Arie  278. 

—  Canti  254. 
Railway  Stations  246. 

256. 

Rocca,  La  271. 

8.  Rosalia,   Grotto   of 
269. 

8.  Salvatore  254. 

Settimo,  Ruggiero,  Sta- 
tue of  260. 

Spedale  Grande  262. 

8.  Spirito  274. 

Steamboats  248. 

Steri,  Lo  357. 

Stradone  del  Borgo  368. 

Teatro  Yittorio 
Emanuele  360. 

Teresa,  8.  358. 

Tramways  247. 

University  256. 

Via  della  Bara  360. 

—  Garibaldi  366. 


Palermo : 
Via  della  Liberta  360. 

—  Macqueda  265.  259. 

—  Vlttorio  Emanuele 
256.  264. 

Villa  Belmonte  288. 

—  Butera  267.  275. 

—  Florio  267. 

—  Giulia  259. 

—  Grazia  373. 

.—  Palagonia  275. 

—  Serradifalco   267. 

—  Sofia  269. 

—  Tasca  271. 

—  Valguamera  276. 
Zisa,  La  267. 

Palestrina  1. 

Palica  302. 

PaUd,  Laeo  de'  902. 

PaUzzi  217. 

Palma,  near  Nola  174. 

—  di  Montechiaro  306. 
Palmaria  14. 
Palmarola  14. 

Palmi  233. 

Palo  del  Colle  199. 

Paludi  Pontine  12. 

Palyeui  228. 

8.    Panacda,    Capo  SCO. 

Panaria  326. 

Pandateria  14. 

Panni  206. 

Panormos  234.  249. 

PatUacyat  349. 

8.  Pantaleo,  Isola  284. 

Pantaleone,  Mt.  891. 

Pantalica  349. 

Pantani,  lakes  321. 

Pantano  349. 

—  dell'  Acerra  10. 

—  di  PoUeoro  314. 
PanteUeria  38a  336. 
Paola  236. 

— ,  Lago  di  16. 

S.  Paolo,  near  SyracuM 

306.  307. 
— ,  Island,  near  Sora  187. 
— ,  near  Taranto  200. 
Paradiso.Torrentedi  321. 
Parco  273. 
Partanna  289. 
ParViei^op€  30. 
Partinico  277. 
Passero,  Promontorio  236. 

306. 
Passo  della  Portella  180. 
Passofondnto  392. 
Passo  Martino  348. 
Pasteria  888. 
Pastina  171. 
Patemo  177.  100.  184. 
Patem6  385. 
Patti  311. 
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Patii  206. 
Paulilatino  372. 
Patuilffpon  88. 
Peeoriello  (Orotto)  149. 
Pedara  348. 
Pedaso  189. 
8.  Pelino  186. 
Pellaro  217. 
Pellegrino,  Honte  268. 

224. 228.  276. 
Pelleka  390. 
Peloric  Hto.  226. 
Pendolo,  Honte  146. 
Penna,  Punta  di  191. 
— ,  Punta  della  212. 
Pennata,  Punta  di  101. 
Penne  190. 
Pentima  186. 
Perda   Gnadda,    Bio    di 

376. 
Perdaliana  S76. 
PerdasAlvas,  Rio  de  las 

378. 
Perdedu,  Monte  376. 
Pergusa,  Lago  90E3. 
PerieoU,  Oampo  180. 
Penano  207.     . 
Pertosa  207. 
Pescara  186.  190. 
Pesdna  184. 
PMcolamazza  192. 
Pescolanciano  185. 
Pesto  166. 
Petina  207. 
Petraea  291. 
Petrale  286. 
Petralia  di  Sopra  291. 

—  di  Sotto  291. 
Pettineo,  Finme  di  310. 
Pettorano  186. 
Phalerm  30. 
Pheleka,  bridge  391. 
Phlegreean  Plain,  tlie  91. 
Phoenicusa  336i 

Plana  dei  Oreci  273. 
Piano,  Monte  190. 

—  de*  Gappuccini  286. 

—  del  Lago  346. 

—  di  Ginqiiemiglia  185. 
Piazza  Armerina  202. 
Picerno  208. 
Piediluco  177. 
Piedimonte  d'  Alife  10. 

—  331.  338. 

8.  Pier  Niceto  313. 
Pietrabbondante  185. 
Pietracamela  181. 
Pletra-Blcina  193. 
Pietragalla  209. 
Pietrapaola  214. 
Pietrspertosa  209. 
PietraperzU  802. 
Pietra  Santa  162. 


S.  Pietro,  Avezzano  182. 
— ,  BasiUca  150. 
— ,  island  (Taranto)  210. 
— ,  —  (Sard.)  371.  366. 

—  in  Fine  6. 

—  Pula  371. 

—  di  Torres  373. 

—  VemoUco  202. 
Pignatara,  Monte  311. 
Pignataro  7. 

Pigne,  Valle  delle  151. 
Pilae  94. 
Pilastri  92. 
Pimonte  146. 
Pineto,  Monte  307. 
Pinna  190. 
Piomba,  river  190. 
Pipemo  12. 
Piraino  311. 
Pirri  "375. 
Pisciarelli,  I  95. 
Piscina  Grande  97. 
Piscina  Mirabilis  100. 
Pisdotta  166. 
Pisticci  209. 
Pitheeusa  105. 
Pizzo  221. 

—  Gefalone  180. 

—  d''Interme8ole  180. 

—  di  Sevo  189. 
Pizzone,  11  212. 
Pizzuta,  La  306. 
Placeolum  306. 
8.  Placido  326. 
Plaia,  the  371. 
Platani,  river  289.  392. 
Platano,  river  208. 
Plemmifrian  351. 
Ploaghe  373. 
Poetelia  214. 

Pofi  3. 

Pogerola  171. 

Poggio  di  8.  Angelo  303. 

—  Imperiale  193. 
Poggioreale  174. 
Policastro  223. 
Policoro  213. 
Polignano  a  Mare  200. 
Polizzi  291. 

Polla  207. 

Pollina  310. 

— ,  Fiume  di  310. 

Pollino,  Monte  206.  214. 

219.  223. 
Pomigliano  d**  Arco  174. 
Pompeii  119. 

Altar  of  the  Lares  134. 

Amphitheatre  143. 

Bakehouse  139. 

BasiUca  125. 

Bidental  129. 

Gardo  131.  130. 

Guria  127. 


Pompeii : 
Guria  Isiaoa  130. 
Gustom  House  140. 
Decumanus  Major  and 
Minor  122.  125.  136. 
Eumacbia,  building  of 

128. 
Forum  Givile  126. 

—  Triangulare  129. 
Fountain  of  Abundantia 

131. 
FuUonica  134. 137. 
Oates  ISO.  140. 
Gladiators'  Barracks 

129. 
Hotels  119. 
House    (casa)    of  the 

WoundedAdonis  139. 

—  of  the  Anchor  137. 

—  of  Anteros  134. 

—  of  Apollo  139. 

—  of  Ariadne  136. 

—  with    the    Balcony 
133. 

—  of  the  Boar  Hunt  128. 

—  of  Giecilius  Jucun- 
dus  136. 

—  dei  Gapitelli  Figu- 
rati  135. 

-^  of  Gastor  and  Pollux 
138. 

—  of  the  Gentaur  138. 

—  del  Gentenario  134. 

—  of  the  Ghase  185. 

—  of  Corn.  Bufus  131. 

—  dei  Diadumeni  131. 

—  of  Epid.  Bufus  131. 

—  ofEpid.Sabinu8l31. 

—  of  the  Faun  135. 

—  of  the  Large  Foun- 
tain 138. 

—  of  the  Small  Foun- 
tain 138. 

—  of  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany  135. 

—  of  Holconins  132. 

—  of  theLabyrinth  138. 

—  of  M.  Lucretius  133. 

—  of  Meleager  189. 

—  of   the  Mosaic  Go- 
lumns  141. 

—  dell'  Orso  133. 

—  of  Pansa  187. 

—  della   Pareta   Nera 
135. 

—  of  Pomponius  187. 

—  of  Sallust  139. 

—  of  Siricus  132. 

—  of  the  Surgeon  140. 

—  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
136. 

—  of  Vesonius  Primus 
134. 
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Pompeii : 
Hoase  of  ttie  Vestals 

140. 
Insnlie  122. 
Library  159. 
Lupanare  133. 
Hacellum  137. 
Museum  124. 
Oscan  tombs  141. 
Pa^s  Augustus  Felix 

140. 
Pantheon  127. 
Pavement  122. 
Porta  diErcolanol40. 

—  Marina  124. 

—  di  Stabia  130. 
Regions  121. 

Scuola      Archeologica 

139. 
Shops  122.  133. 
Stabian  Therm  ee  131. 
Strada     deir     Abbon- 

danza  131. 

—  dei  Diadumeni  131. 

—  della  Fortuna  135. 

—  della  FuUonica  138. 

—  del  Lupanare  133. 

—  di  Mercurio  137. 

—  di  Kola  134. 

—  di  SaUustio  139. 

—  della  Scuola  128. 

—  dei  Sepolcri  110. 

—  Stabianal30.133.134. 

—  delle  Termc  136. 
Street  of  Tombs  140. 
Streets  122. 
Taverns  138.  140. 
Temple  of  ^sculapius 

—  of  Apollo  126.  129. 

—  of  Augustus  128. 

—  of  Fortuna  136. 

—  of  Isis  130. 

—  of  Jupiter  126. 

—  of  the  Lares  137. 

—  of  Mercury  128. 
Theatre,  the  Oreat  129. 
— ,  the  Small  130. 
ThermsB  133.  136. 

— ,  Stabian  131. 
Tomb    of    M.    Arrius 
Diomedes  142. 

—  of  Calventius  Quin- 
tus  141. 

—  of  Cerinius  141. 

—  of  the  Oarlands  141. 

—  of  M.  Libella  143. 

—  of  Mamia  141. 

—  of  Ksevoleia  Tyche 
142. 

—  of  M.  Porcius  141. 

—  of  Scaurus  141. 

—  of  ServiUa  141. 


Pompeii : 
Tomb  of  Terentius  141. 

—  of  Veins  141. 

—  of  N.  Velasiua  Gra- 
ins 143. 

Town  Wall  140. 
Tribunals  128. 
Triclinium  143. 
TriumphalArchl26.137. 
Via  Marina  125. 
Vico  del  Lupanare  132. 
Vicolo  dei  Teatri  129. 
Villa  of  Cicero  141. 

—  of  Diomedes  142. 
Pondikonisi  390. 
Ponte  di  Bovino  206. 

—  di  Callgola  94. 

—  Carcacei  335. 

—  Cartau  371. 

—  di  Cicerone  188. 

—  8.  Cono  208. 

—  della  Disgrazia  331. 

—  della  Maddalena  HI. 

—  Maggiore  147. 

—  di  Silla  307. 

—  Valentino  306. 
Pontecagnano  165. 
Pontelandolfo  193. 
Ponti  della  Valle  10.  204. 
Pontiae  14. 

Pontine  Islands  14. 

—  Marshes  12. 
Pontone  169.  173. 
— ,  Castello  169. 
Ponza  Islands  14. 
Popoli  186. 
Porcari.  river  349. 
Porrazzi  273. 
Portella,  La  15. 

—  di  Mare  273.  276. 
— ,  Monte  della  180. 
— ,  Passo  della  180. 
Porticella  276. 
Portici  108. 

Porto  d'Ascoli  189.  190. 

—  Givitanova  189. 

—  Empedocle  293.228.290 

—  S.  Giorgio  189. 

—  d'Ischia  106. 

—  di  Levante  324. 

—  Palo  306. 
-  di  Ponente  335. 

—  Scuso  371. 

—  Torres  875. 

—  d'Ulisse  306. 
Portocannone  191. 
Portovesme  871. 
Portti9  Caieta  17. 

—  JuUus  98. 

—  Ulyxis  333. 
Poseidonia  166. 
Posilipo  85.  86. 
Positano  178.  163. 


Potamo  890. 
Potentia  206. 
Potenza  206. 

—  Picena  189. 
Pozzallo  806. 
Pozzano  145. 
Pozzo  d'  AntuUo  3. 

—  di  Gotto  312. 

—  di  Latignano  177. 

—  di  S.  Venera  883. 
Pozzopiano  147.  153. 
Pozzuoli  93. 
Prajano  173. 

Prata  176. 
Pratola  175. 

—  -PeUgna  186. 
Preazzano  152. 
Presenzano  6.  186. 
Presicce  203. 
Prezza  184. 
Priolo  360. 
Priora  150. 
Privemwm  12. 
Prochyta  104. 
Procida  104. 

— ,  Canale  di  103. 
— ,  Monte  di  103. 
Promonterivm  Sercultt 
217. 

—  lapyffium  206. 

—  Leucopetrae  217. 
-—  Minervae  150. 

—  Pelorum  322. 

—  Salentinum  306. 
Prossedi  13.  * 
Pudano  215. 
Pula  371. 
PuteoUtneuin  97. 
Puteoli  94. 

Quadriga  di  Messo  376. 
S.  Quaranta  206. 
Quartu  370.  368. 
Quattro  Arie  273. 
Quisisana  145. 

Racalmuto  399. 
Raddusa  901. 
Badicena  317. 
Ragattisi  385. 
Ragusa  305. 
Rahal  Zabuth  389. 
Raiano  181. 

—  Saperiore  184. 
Baito  168. 

Rama,  Capo  di  277. 
Bandazzo  334. 
Rapido,  river  4. 
BapoUa  194. 
Ris  el-Bel&t  288. 
Ravello  171. 
ReaU  177. 
Recanati  189. 
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Beggto217. 
Regi  Lagni  10. 
Beginolo,  river  169. 
Beitano,  river  310. 
Bende  S.  Fill  219. 
Bendina.  river  194. 
Beaina  109. 
Bedro  15. 
Bevigtiano  113. 
Bhegium  217. 
Biace  216. 
Biardo  6. 
Bibera  289. 

Bicti  m. 

Bigaao,  Passo  di,  278. 
Biofreddo  181. 
Bionera  185. 
Bipabottoni  191. 
BIpalimosano  191. 
Bipalta  192. 
Bipatransone  189. 
Bipattone  190. 
Bipoflto  381. 
BivisondoU  185. 
8.  Bizzo,  Ck>lle  di  313. 
Bizzato,  Capo  216. 
Bocca  Bemarda  215. 

—  Ginquemiglia  185. 

—  di  Cbrno  178. 

—  di  Gasa  283. 

—  d'Evandro  6. 

—  di  Fondi  177/178. 
^  Gorga  12. 

—  Grande  292. 

—  Guelfonia  319. 

—  Imperiale  214. 

—  di  Mezzo  181. 

—  Honfina  6. 

—  Pia  185. 

—  Bavindola  186. 

—  di  Sanio  291. 

—  Seeea  12. 
-^  Valloscura  185. 
Bocealmnera  326. 
BoccapsJumba  291. 
Boccarainola  174. 
Boccarasa  186. 
Boccasecca  3.  188. 
Bocceletta,  La  215. 
BoceeUa  (SicUy)  306. 

—  lonioa  217. 
Boeehetta  S.  Antonio  194. 
BocGioU,  Punta  di  104. 
Boggiano  219. 
Bogliano  220. 
Bomagnano  206. 
Bomano  181. 
Bometto  313. 
Bosa,  Mte.  328. 
Bo8amarina,Fiumara  310l 
Bosamo  221. 
Bose  219. 
Boseto  214. 


Bosolini  306. 
Bosaano  214. 
Botello  191. 
Boveto,  Monte  di  292. 
-,  Val  di  187. 
Boviano  181. 
Bovolo.  Monte  335. 
RuM  197. 
Rudiae  202. 
Bugge  202. 
Ru9-Melkarth  290. 
Rutigliano  200. 
Bdvo  197. 

Babato,  river  204. 
aabdtus  220. 
Sacco,  river  1. 
Sa^num  192. 
Sagittario  184.  185. 
Sagrtu  216. 
Sagrus  185.'  191. 
Sala  207. 

—  (Gatanzaro)  21& 
Salandra  209. 
Salandrella,  river  200. 
Salemi  279. 

Salerno  163. 
Salemum  163. 
Salina,  Isola  325. 
Saline  217. 
Salinella  336. 
Salto  182. 

Salvaticbi,  Monte  de*  102. 
Salvatore,  Monte  (Gefalii) 

809.  m. 

(Corfu)  387.  391. 

(Lipari  Islands)  326. 

—  dei  Greci  321. 
Salvo,  Monte  800. 
8.  Salvo  191. 
SamaMi  371. 
Sambncca  289. 
JSamnium  176. 
Sampieri  306. 
Sangro,  river  185.  191. 
Sanlori  871. 
Sansone,  Chieaa  di  209. 
Saponara  206.  313. 
Sarcidano  375. 
Sardinia  366. 

8amo  174. 
— ,  river  143.  174. 
— ,  VilU  92.  96. 
Sassa  178. 
Sasaano  207. 
Saaaari  374. 
Saticola  204. 
Saviano  174. 
Savignano  206. 
Savone,  river  18.' 
Savuto,  river  220.  224. 
Scafati  160. 
Scala  171.  172. 


SoaU  di  Giocca  374. 
—,  near  Patti  811. 
Scaletta,  near  Ravellol72. 
— ,  near  Messina  826. 
ScaUlU  289. 
Scatnander  278. 
Scanno  184.  186. 
Scanzano  289.  218. 
Schikly,  island  381. 
Schioppo,  Lo  187. 
Schisd,  Caatello  di  381. 
Sciacca  288. 
Sciara  291. 
Scicli  305. 
ScUla  222. 
Scisciano  174. 
Sclafani  291. 
ScogU  de'  Ciclopi  382. 
Scoglitti  304. 
Scordia  302.  849. 
Scnreola  182. 
Scutolo,  Punto  di  146. 
8eylauum  216. 
aeylla  222. 
S.  Sebastiano  876.  876. 

•  (VesuviusX  115. 
Sebeto,  river  108. 
Sebka  el-Bouan  886. 
Segeata  278. 
Segni  1. 

Sele,  river  166.207. 
Selina,  Torrente  327. 
Selinunto  280.  283. 
a€linu$  280.  284. 
Sella  di  Como  178. 
Sella-MiaUbeai  289. 
SeUia  216. 
Seminara  217. 
Senorbi  376. 
Sepino  192. 
Serapeom,  the  98. 
Serino  176. 
— ,  Lago  di  206. 
Sermoneta  11. 
Serra  delle  Concasze  348. 

—  del  Solflzib  846. 

—  della  Spina  836. 
Serracapriola  192. 
Serradifalco  299. 
Serramanna  371. 
Serri  375. 

Seaaa  Aurunca  18. 
Sesto  Gampano  186. 

—  GaprUti  186. 
Betia  12. 
Settimo  375.     ' 
Seal  376. 
Seulo  376. 

S.  Severo  192. 
Sevo,  Pizzo  di  189. 
Sezze  12. 
Sferracavallo  277. 
Sferro  308. 
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Sgurgola  2. 

Sibari  214. 

Sibilla,  Hontftgna   della 

•  176.  189. 

Sied  876. 

Sicignano  207. 

Sicily  226. 

SicoU  18&. 

Sidemo  216. 

Sidi-Boa-Said  386. 

Signia  1. 

Signora,  la  306. 

aUteUa  226. 

sua  Honntoins  220.  214. 

218. 
auartu  166. 
Siliqua  371. 
SUvi  190. 
Simaxis  872. 
Simeto  302.  349. 
— ,  river  228.  301.  302. 
Simmeri  216. 
Sinno,  river  206.  214. 
Sinutssa  18. 
Binnt  Terinaetu  220. 
S^ontum  1^. 
Sirens',    IslandB    of  the 

160. 
Sirino,  Monte  206. 
Siris  206.  214. 
Soccavo  91. 
Solanto  276. 
Solaro,  Monte  168.  164. 
Solamssa  372. 
Solemnia  376. 
Soleto  202. 
Solfatara  96. 
Solflsio,  Serra  del  346. 
Solmona  184. 
Soloeit  276.  284. 
Solofra  176. 
Solopaca  201. 
Soluntwn  276. 
Somma,  Monte  118.  118. 
Sonnino  12. 
Sora  187.  8. 
Sorgono  376. 
Son,  Monte,  226. 
Soriand  231. 
Sorrentini  311. 
Sorrento  147. 
— ,  Piano  di  147. 
— ,  Pnnta  di  149. 
Sortino  307. 
8.  Sostene  216. 
Sotir  292. 
Soverato  216. 
Spaccafomo  306. 
Spada,  Monte  376. 
Spadafora  SIS. 
Spagnuola  286. 
Spampinato,  Cava  di  307. 
Sparagit),  Monte  287. 


Sparanise  7.  18. 
Spartivento,    Capo    217. 

223.  368. 
Sperlinga  291. 
Sperlonga  16. 
Sperone  174. 
Spezzano  208.  219. 
Spiaggla   di  Miniscola 

Spina,  Monte  92. 
SpinetoU  189. 
S.  Spirito  198. 

(Sicily)  186.  399. 

Spoleto  190. 
SquiUace  216. 
Squinzano  3^. 
atabiae  144. 
Staglino  199. 
StagniceUo  802. 
Stagnone,  Lo  284. 
Stampad  806. 
S.  Stefano  14. 

—  del  Bosco  221. 

—  di  Camastra  310. 
Stilo  216. 

Strato  86. 
StromboU  224.  825. 
Stroncone  177. 
StrongoU  214. 
8tr<mgyle  326. 
Stufe,  le  824. 

—  di  8.  Germano  92. 
Snbveni  Homini  92. 
SneUi  376. 

Sitessa  Aurunca  18. 
Sueasula  10. 
aulmo  184. 
Surrentum  148. 
Su  Snercin  365. 
Sutera,  292. 
— ,  Pizso  di-  393. 
Sttvero,  Capo  224. 
Spbaris  214.  219. 
Spmaethtu  349. 
Syraco  863. 
Byntcuie  860. 

Achradina  366. 

Agathocles,  house  of 

Alter' of  Hiero  866. 
Amphitheatre  367.  368. 
Aqueducts  367. 
Ara367. 

Arethu8a,Fountain  366. 
Belvedere  360. 
Bouleuterium  366. 
Bufardeci,  Giard.  367. 
Bufialaro  360. 
GM>uchin  Monastery 

Catacombs  362. 
Cathedral  364. 
City  WaU  357. 


Syracuse: 
Gyane,  Fountoin  964. 
Due  FratelU  863. 
Ear  of  Dionysius  809. 
EpipolDB  367. 
Euryelus  360. 
8.  Giovanni  383. 
Grotto  di  Kettuno  868. 
Harbour,  Great  366. 
— w  Marble.  366. 
— ,  Small  361.  851. 366. 
Labdalon  861.  867. 
Latomiade^  Gappuceini 
363. 

—  Gasale  363. 

—  del  Filosofo  860. 

—  del  Paradiso  858. 
867. 

—  SaJito  Venera  869. 
Leon  361. 
Library  865. 
S.  Lucia  361. 
St.  Marcian  862. 
Market  (Agora)  866.368. 
Monte  Crimiti  807. 
Museum  365. 
Keapolis  357. 
KymphsBum  369. 
Olympieum  364. 
Ortygia  364.  366. 
Palsestra  357. 
Palazzo  Montalto  866. 
PasseggiataAretusaSGSb 
Pentapylon  366. 
PismaSaL 
Polichne  364. 
Pryteneum  366. 
Scala  Greca  363. 
Sinecchia  880. 
Street  of  Tombs  860. 
Telegraph,  the  961. 
Temenites  367. 
Temple  of  Diana  866. 

—  of  Minerva  364. 
Theatre,  Greek  369; 
Thymbris  361.  367. 
Timoleonteum  366. 
Tomb  of  Archimedes 

363. 

—  of  Platen  862. 

—  of  Timoleon  868. 
Town  Wall  357. 
Tyche  867. 
Villa  LandoUna  863. 
Wall  of  Dionysius  861. 

867. 

Tabumo,  Monte  204. 
Tagliacozzo  182. 
Tagliavia  289. 
Tammaro^river  206. 
Tanager  207. 
Tanagro  207, 
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Tanaro,  river  192. 
Taonoina  327. 
Taranto  210. 
Taras  210. 
Tarentwn  210. 
Tarracina  13. 
TaxBia  219. 
Tauromeniwn  327. 
Taviano  203. 
Tarolara  365. 
TaYole  Paladine,  le  209. 
Tayoliere  della  Puglial98. 

195. 
Teano6. 

Tecmum  Sididnwn  6. 
Teate  Marrucinorum  186. 
Tegiano  207. 
Tegicmum  207. 
Telegrafo,the  (Capri)  156. 

—  di  Marecoccola  162. 
— ,  near  Messina  321. 313. 
— ,  near  Palermo  269. 
— ,  near  Sorrento  151. 
Telese  204. 

— ,  Lago  di  204. 
Telesia  204. 
Tellaro,  river  806. 
Temo,  river  865. 
Tempio  373. 
S.  Teodoro  390. 
— ,  grotto  of  310. 
Tenna,  river  189. 
Teramo  190. 
8.  Teresa  326. 
Terias  349. 
TerUzzi  197. 
Terme  93. 
Termini  (Sicily)  290. 

—  (Massalubrense)   ^50. 

—  di  Castro  312. 
Termoli  191. 
Tend  177. 
Terra  di  Bari  176. 

—  di  Lavoro  7.  15. 

—  d^Otranto  176.  200. 
Terracina  13. 
Terranova  (Sard.)  873. 

—  (Calabria)  214. 

—  (SicUy)  304. 
Terrasini  277. 
Terzigno  10. 
Teverone  181. 
Thapnu  850. 
Tharrut  873. 
Therasia  ^. 
Thermae  Simereruei  290. 

—  Jferonianae  98. 

—  Begestanae  279. 

—  Belinuntirute  288. 
ThermUsa  324. 
Thurii  214. 
Thymbris  367. 
Tiberio,  Villa  di  166. 


Tifata,  Moms  9. 
Tifemus  192. 
Tigliana,  La  151. 
Tindaro,  Capo  311. 
Tiriolo  220. 
Tirso  373. 
— ,  the  365.  872. 
TUza  338. 
Tissi  374. 

Tito  aos. 

Tolerut  1. 

Tommaso  Katale  276. 
Tonara  372.  376. 
Torano  219. 
Tordino,  river  190. 
Torino  di  Sangro  191. 
Tomimparte  178. 
Torralba  378. 
Torre  Annunziata  111. 

—  Cercbiara  214. 
--  di  Chinnzo  160. 

—  de*  Conflni  16. 

—  deU*  Epitafla  15. 

—  del  Filosofo  348. 

—  di  Gaveta  102. 

—  di  Gerace  217. 

—  del  Greco  110. 

—  di  Grifo  345. 

—  de'  Legni  286. 

—  del  Marcello  350. 

—  Masdea  221. 

—  di  Melissa  214. 

—  di  Milo  219. 

—  d'Orlando  18. 

—  de'  Passeri  186. 
Torrecuso  204. 
Torrelifo  345. 
Torremare  209. 
Tortoreto  190. 
Tovere  171. 
Trabia  290. 
Tragara,  Ponta  155.  159. 
Traina,  Foresta  di  335. 
TramonU,  Val  160. 
Trani  197. 

Trapani  285.  228. 
Trappeto  277. 
Trebisacce  214. 
Tre  Castagni  332. 
Tre  Fontane  302. 
Tre  Fratelli  146. 
Trejenta  375. 
Tremestieri  326. 
Tremiti  Islands,  the  191. 
Trepnzzi  202. 
Trerue  1. 
Tres  Tdbemae  11. 
Trevi,  Monte  12. 
Tricarico  209. 
Tricase  203. 
TrigUo,  il,  212. 
Trigno,  river  191. 
Trinaoria  225. 


Trinity  della  Cava  162. 

—  della  Delia  280. 
Trinit&poli  196. 
Trinius  191. 
Trioe<fia  289. 
Trionto,  river  214. 
Tripi,  Pizzo  di  311. 
Trivigno  209. 
TrogUw  350. 
Troja  306. 
Trolna  301. 

Tronto,  river  189.  190. 
Tropea  221.  224. 
TrotUon  349. 
Truentiu  190. 
Tnfo  175. 
Tumolo,  Capo  168. 
Tunis  381. 
Tuoro  Grande  166. 
TurrU  Lybissonis  375. 
Tuturano  203. 
Tyndaris  811. 

XTggento  208. 
Umberto  -  Margherita, 

Monte  844. 
Uras  372. 
Uria  213. 
Ururi  191. 
Usini  374. 
Ustica  276. 
Uta  871. 
Utiea  386. 
Uxentum  203. 

Va^lio  209. 
Vairano  6. 
S.  Valentino  186. 
Valetto,  la  378. 
Valguamera  801. 
Valle  del  Bove  348. 

—  di  Bovino  206. 

—  di  Diano  207. 

—  di  Maddaloni  204. 

—  de'    Molini   (Amalfi) 
171. 

—  delle  Pigne  161. 

—  di  Pompei  160. 

—  dd  Porci  269. 
Valledolmo  298. 
Vallelnnga  296. 
Valmontone  1. 
Valsavoia  349. 
Valverde  832. 
Vandra,  river  185. 
Vandria  185. 
Varano  189. 
Vasto  191. 

—  d'Aimone  191. 
Vaticano,  Capo  224. 
Velino  177. 

—,  Monte  182. 
-,  river  177.  190, 
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70^^00  11. 

Velletri  11. 
Venafro  188. 
Vena/rum  186. 
Venere.  Monte  331. 
Yenetico  313. 
Venoaa  196. 
Ventotene  14. 
Venusia  185. 
Verbicaro  223. 
Vergine.  Honte  176.  325. 
Veroli  2. 
Verulae  2. 
Vervece  149. 
Veuvu$tMons  US. 
Vetpasia  1T7. 
VesuTiuA,  Mount  112. 
Vettica  Maggiore  173. 

—  Minore  171.  173. 
Via  Appia  12.  201. 

—  Campana  97. 

—  Cumana  97. 

—  Hercttlea  98. 

—  Latina  1.  5. 

—  Futeolana  97. 

—  Valeria  181. 
Yiagrande  332. 
Vibinum  206. 
Vibo  ValentiaQSa, 
Vico  193. 


Vieo  Albert  163. 

—  Alvano  152. 

—  Equense  146. 
Victu  Aequensis  146. 
Vido  387. 

Vieati  193. 
Vletri  163. 
Vigliano  178. 
Viglio,  MuBte  187. 
Villa  8.  Giovanni  218. 222. 

—  Qrasia  273. 

—  Jovis  156. 

—  Lusciano  97. 

—  Nuova  372. 
Villabate  3h8. 
ViUafrati  289. 
Villalba  298. 
Villanuva  Tnlo  376. 
Villarosa  299. 
Villasor371. 
VillazKano  149. 
Vinchiaturo  192. 
Viniui  4. 

8.  Vitaliano  174. 

S.  Vito,  Capo  (Taranto) 

210. 
(SieUy)  277. 

—  Lanciano  191. 

—  d'Otranto  200. 
8.  Vittore  6. 


Vittoria904.   ' 
8.  Vittorino  180.  190. 
Vitalano  204. 
Vivara  104.  105. 
Volcanello  324. 
Volcano  324. 
Volturno,  river  7. 186.904. 
Vomano,  river  190. 
Vomanus  190. 
Vomero  83.  88. 
Vulcai^  824. 
VtUeaniae  S23. 
Vulture,  Monte  194. 

Xiphtmia  SOOl 
XirM  296. 

Zafferana,  Capo  276. 
—  (£tna)  348. 
Zagarolo  1. 
Zambrone,  Capo  224. 
Zancle  233.  315. 
Zannone  14. 
ZapuUa,  Fiumara  810. 
Zimbra  380. 
Zimbretta  380. 
Zisa,  La  267. 
Zolfare  299- 
ZoUino  202. 
Zucco  277. 
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